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KOLABA. 

CHAPTER    I. 

DESCRI  PTION. 


KolA'ba,^   with  a  length  of  about  seventy   miiea   from  north  to 
and  a  breadth  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles  from  east  to 
ee  between  72^  55' and  73^  43*  north  latitude  and  18°  50'  and 
east  longitude.     It  has  an  area  of  nearly  1 500  square  milea, 
popolatton,  according  to  the  1881  censaa,  of  about  380,000  soala 
254  to  the  square  mile,  and,  in  1880-81,  had  a  realizable  land 
ie?dnae  of  about  £73,900  (Re.  7,39,000). 

TTie  district  is  bounded,  on  the  north  and  north-east,  by  Bombay 

*x>ur  and  the  Panvel  and  Karjat  sub-divisions  of  Thana.     On 

east,  after  nmning  to  the^ahyddris  in  a  belt  about  two  miles 

id,  it  is  driven  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  west,  by  a  semicircular 

act  of  the  Bhor  state  which  measures  about  fifteen  miles  from 

>rth  to  south.     Along  the  rest  of  its  eastern  boundary  the  line  of 

'Ike  Sahy^ris,  running  irregularly  south-east  and  then  south-west, 

dirides  Kol^ba  from  the  Bhor  state.  Poena,  and  S4t^ra.     On  the 

400th  and  eouth-weet  it  is  bounded  by  Ratndgiri,  on  the  west  by 

Taajira,  and,  for  about  eighteen  miles  on  the  north-west,  by  the  sea. 

TTie  area        '    '  rl  in  the  Koliba   district  is  for  administrative 


purposes  dih 


over  five  sub-divisions,  with  an  average  area  of 


300  aqnare  aules,  213  villages,  and  76,330  inhabitants  : 
Kotdba  Sub-Difixicnnl  Dttniia,  1S80-81. 
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&MMvarth'9  Mariihi  Diotioiury  derivM  Eoliba  from  the  Anbic  kaldbeh  »  oeck 
'  0txip  rsBBtag  tato  th«  lea. 


McriptioiL 
Aspect. 


North  Koldba. 


Kolaba  is  a  rugged  belt  of  country  from  fifteen  to  ti;  »« 

broaJ,  which  stretches  from  the  south  of  Bombay  harbour, fit  ve 

miles  Bouth-oast  to  the  foot  of  the  Mahdbaleshvar  hills.  Uulike 
Th^na  to  the  north  and  Ratndgiri  to  the  south,  Kolaba  does  not  till 
the  whole  space  between  the  Sahy^ris  and  the  aea.  On  the  north  and 
north-east,  for  nearly  hiilf  of  its  length,  it  is  separated  from  the 
Sahyidria  by  the  lands  of  Karjat  in  ThAna  and  by  the  state  of  Bhor 
in  Sdtara,  and,  on  the  west,  except  for  about  eighteen  miles  in  tho 
north,  it  is  cut  off  from  the  coast  by  a  strip,  first  of  Janjii*a  and  then 
of  Ratnagiri,  from  four  to  twenty  miles  broad. 

In  the  north-west,  along  much  of  its  eighteen  miles  of  coast, 
stretches  a  rich  fringe  of  palm  gardens  and  orchards,  with  large 
well  built  villages  of  traders,  fishers,  and  skilled  husbandmen. 
Behind  the  belt  of  palms  on  the  west  coast,  and  behind  the 
mangrove-fringed  banks  of  the  Amba,  the  Kundalika,  and  other 
tidal  rivers,  stretch  low  tracts  of  salt  marsh  and  rice  land,  ugly  and 
bare  in  the  dry  season,  and,  except  the  raised  island -like  village 
sites,  without  ti-ees.  Above  the  limit  of  the  tide,  most  of  the  larger 
streams  and  their  feeders  stretch  inland,  along  narrow  winding 
valleys  well  tilled  and  thickly  peopled.  On  either  side  of  these 
valleys,  and  sometimes  striking  across  them,  are  rolling  lines  of  low 
bare  uplands,  cropped  with  coarse  grain  or  used  for  grazing. 
Behind  the  bare  uplands,  as  in  th^  Mira  Dongar  range  near  Pen 
in  the  north,  among  the  Sahy^dri  and  HAygad  hills  in  the  east  and 
aouth-east,  and  in  the  west  along  the  border  of  Janjira  and  in  aome 
of  the  central  Alibag  hills,  are  many  wild  and  beautiful  tracts,  with 
only  a  few  hamlets  of  hilhnen,  little  or  no  tillage,  and  forests  deep 
and  wide  enough  to  shelter  boar,  sdmbhar,  and  tiger. 

The  lines  of  natural  drainage  divide  the  district  into  three  parts  i 
North  Kuldba,  draining  north  into  Bombay  harbour  and  west  into  the 
sea  ;  Central  Kolaba,  draining  west  along  the  Kundalika  or  Rohaand 
the  MandAd  rivers  ;  and  South  Kolaba,  draining  both  from  the  uortli 
and  from  the  south  into  the  west-flowing  Savitri  or  Bankot  river. 

North  KolXba  stretches  about  twenty-four  miles  from  north  to 
south  and  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles  from  east  to  west.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  north-flowing  Amba,  AlibAg  in  the  west  and 
Pen  and  Nagothna  in  the  east.  On  the  south,  the  high  forest-clad 
Sukeli  range,  that  stretches  behind  Nagothna  from  near  theSahyddrii 
to  the  AlibAg  hills,  separates  North  KolAba  from  Central  Koldba. 
Behind  its  western  fringe  of  palm-groves  and  orchards,and  along  most 
of  tho  coast  line  to  the  north  and  the  banks  of  the  Amba  river  to  the 
east,  Alibag  lies  low  and  flat,  seamed  with  muddy  mangrove-lined 
creeks  and  bore  salt  water  channels,  crawling  through  salt  marsh  or 
reclaimed  rice  land,  bare  and  brown  during  most  of  the  year,  and, 
except  a  few  scattered  island-like  knolls,  without  fresh  water,  trees, 
or  villages.  From  two  to  four  miles  from  the  coast  the  knolls  and 
mounds  grow  larger  and  come  closer  together,  and,  on  their  slopes, 
are  many  well  built  shaded  villages.  Behind  these  knolls  the  land 
rises  in  low  bare  hills,  the  outlying  spurs  and  uplands  of  the  central 
range  which,  from  the  sacred  well  wooded  Kankeahvar  in  the  north, 
stretches    about   twenty   miles   south-east   close   to    VAve  on    the 
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or  RoUa  river.     Near  the  north  coast  tlxe  lower  sl<^fl 

outlying  spurs  of   the   Alib«{^  hills  are  bare  of   trees,  and, 

in  the  rains,  broTm  and  withered.     Towards  the  centre  and 

like  aooth,  manr  of  the  lower  slopes  are  clotheil  with  teak  coppice, 

aome  of  the  deeper   ravines  and  upper  slopf  s  are  rich  with 

?n  foTcate.     The  hill  sides  are  broken  br  flat   terraces  with 

stretches  of    upland  tillagt?,    and    small    hamlet«  of 

Ik... .,  ^^rhkaris,  and  other  hill  tribes.     The  tt^ps  of  many  of  the 

are  rocky  and  nart'ow.     Bat  some  end  in  wide  flat  or  rolling 

16,  well  wooded  with  deep  soil  and  water  springs,  or  rocky 

_  glades  winding  aibon^  clusters  of  low  evergreen  treee  and 

Eatches  uf   brashwood,  or  bare  and  open  the  pasture  land  of  large 
erds  of  cAttle. 

£ast  of  the  Amba  river,  especially  northwards  near  its  month, 
Pen  rises  slowly,  from  slimy  mangrove  swamps,  into  lands  about 
high  tide  level,  bare  and  flat,  given  to  salt  pans  or  reclaimed 
'  fairly  rich  villages  on  low  wooded  moonds. 
of  the  tidal  creeks  and  backwaters,  the  flat 
ky  knolls,  which  pass  iuto  low  bare  spars 
■  •  into  ranges  of  high  timber-clad  hills, 
the  north-east,  where,  in  a  belt  about  two  miles  broad.  Pen 
:hes  to  the  foot  of  the  Sahyadria,  thongh  there  are  many  bare 
spors,  two  broad  valleys  •stretch  to  the  south-east,  well  tilled 
with  rich  well  shaded  villages.  Further  soath,  close  behind 
I,  rises  the  great  Mira  Dongar  range,  with  fairly  wooded  sides 
flat  tilled  terraces,  ana  with  a  wide  uneven  top  on  the  whole 
led  though  with  several  settlements  of  Dhangars  and  other 
South  of  Mira  Dongar,  except  for  rice  lands  along  the 
river  and  up  the  valleys  of  its  tributary  streams,  most  of  the 
intry  is  rough,  with  irregular  rolling  uplands  and  flat-topped  hills, 
rVell  •  '      -s,  but  much  of  them   given  to  cattle  grazing 

and  '  hill  grains. 

CiiKTitAL  KulAJ5A,  draining  west  into  the  Roha  or  Knndalika  and 

)e  M&ndad  rivers,  is  about  thirty  miles  from  east  to   west,   and, 

>m  north  to  south,  broadens  from  the  narrow  valley  of  the  upper 

idalikain  the  east  to  about  twenty  miles  in  the  west.    From  the 

this  part  of  the  district  is  most  easily  reached  from  Revdauda 

Jha"'  '•  south  end  of  the  coast   Hue    of   Alibig.      From 

ln^  iindalika  river,  a  beautiful  tidal  inlet,  winds  to  the 

and  sciuth -east,  among  rugged   wooded  hills,  fringed   by  salt 

and  rich  rice  lands.     For  fourteen  miles  the  river  flows  deep 

iy  throDgh  a  broad  plain.     Then  for  five  or  six  miles,  to 

the  limit  of  the  tide,  the  country  grows  wilder,  the  hills  draw 

to  lh»  water's  edge,  and  the  channel  is  rocky  and  passable 

xmly  at  high  tide.  In  the  west,  to  the  south  of  the  river,  much  of  the 

ruggtjd  hill  land  that  borders  Jan j Ira  drains  north  into  the  Kundalika. 

Except  this  tract^  as  far  as  Roha,  along  both  banks  are  broad  stretches 

and  other  tillage.    Near  Roha  the  valley  is  again  narrowed,  on 

lib  by  hills  that  rise  close  behind  Roha,  and  on  the  north  by 

ir  £rom  the  Sukeli  hills  that  ends  in  the  rugged  fortified  crest 

utgad.  East  from  Roha,  above  the  limit  of  the  tide,  the  valley 

^ns,  and  stretches  from  four  to  eight  miles  broad,  well  tilled  and 
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South  KoUiha. 


fairly  wooded,  with  the  Sakeli  hills  on  the  north,  and,  aiung  the  j 
south,  the  rugged  face  of  the  uplands  that  drain  soath  to  the] 
MandAd  river.  Beyond  Kolad,  about  seven  miles  east  of  Roha, 
where  the  Koha  road  joins  the  main  line  between  Nl^othna  and 
Mahdbaleshvar,  the  country  grows  wilder,  and  the  river  stretchoi 
in  a  long  reach,  with  richly  wooded  banks  among  picturesc^ae  spars 
of  rocky  hills. 

The  area  drained  by  the  Manddd  river  and  its  triboUyries, 
stretches  from  the  Janjira  hills  in  the  west  *along  a  ridge  that  raos 
north-east  to  the  town  of  Roha ;  from  Roha  it  passes  east  along  the 
south  of  the  Kuudalika  valley  to  near  Kolad ;  and  from  KtAid 
sharply  south  for  about  twelve  miles,  and  then  in  broken  irregular 
ranges,  west  and  north-west  about  fifteen  miles  to  near  M^ndsd. 
Most  of  this  tract  is  hilly  and  much  of  it  is  stony  brushwood -covered 
npland.  In  the  part  of  Roha  to  the  west  and  north  of  the  MAnd6d 
nver,  the  slopes  and  tops  of  the  ranges  that  border  Janjira  are 
specially  well  watered  and  densely  wooded,  and  the  barer  leae 
rugged  central  lands,  are,  in  places,  as  at  Ghosale,  broken  by 
isolated  fortified  peaks.  In  west  Mangaon,  to  the  east  and  south  of  | 
the  river,  moat  of  the  country  is  a  rugged  upland,  broken  by  sudi 
single  isolated  peaks  as  Tale  fort  and  Gaymukh  or  Piinheli,  and  b^ 
many  low  winding  spurs,  much  of  them  covered  with  brushwc 
and  coppice,  but  mostly  well  peopled  and  under  tillage,  the  coaner| 
grains  growing  on  the  slopes  and  plateaus,  and  rice  and  garden 
crops  along  the  valleys  and  stream  banks.  After  it  meets  the  tide, 
the  Mdnd^  river  winds  through  wooded  hills  among  scenes  ef| 
great  beauty. 

South    KolXba  stretches  about  thirty-six  miles  from  north  ioi 
south  and  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  from  east  to  west.     It  forms  i 
two  parts  which  centre  in  the  navigable  Savitri  or  Bankot  river! 
that  crosses  the  district  about  fifteen  miles  from  its  extreme  south. 
About  three  miles  south  of  Kolad,  ranges  of  low  bare  hills  form 
the  wat«r-parting  between  the  valleys  of  the  Kundalika  and  of  the 
Ghod  and  Kal  that  drain  south  to  the  Savitri.     The  central  valley 
of  the  Ghod  river,  along  which  runs  the  Ndgothna-Mahibaleshvar . 
high  road,  stretches  about  twenty  miles  south  to  near  Dasgaon  on  the 
Savitri.     It  is  bounded  by  lines  of  rather  tame  and  bare  hills,  aodj 
is  well  tilled  and  well  peopled,  but,  except  the  shaded  village  sites, 
it  has  few  trees.  In  the  centre  and  south  it  is  low  and  bare,  perhaps 
the  flattest  part  of  the  district.     To  the  west  the  land  is  more  rugged 
and  broken,  much  like  the  parts  of  west  Mdngaon  that  drain  into  the 
Mandad  river.     To  the  north-east,  separated  by  some  rough  country 
crossed  by  rangesof  bare  waving  hills,  lies  the  valley  of  the  Niz4mpar- 
Kal,  a  stream  which,  after  an  irregular  south-west  course  of  abottt 
twenty  miles,  joins  the  Ghod  at  the  town  of  Mangaon.     Though  rich 
and  well  tilled  in  places,  the  Kil  valley  is,  towards  the  east,  broken  by] 
spurs  and  uplands  from  the  main  line  of  the  Sahy&dris,  which,  like  I 
a  great  wall,  loom  along  its  eastern  border.     To  the  south-east,  al 
long  spur  from   the  Sahyadris  runs  about  fifteen  miles  south-west] 
to  Dasgaon,  separating  the  sub-divisions  of  Mangaon  and  Mah£d.| 
In  north  Mahad  the  chief  feature  is  the  range  of  hills  that,  amofig] 
some  of  the  grandest  scenery  in  the  district,  rises  in  the  great] 


>nifie<i   aaurft  of  Raygsd,  and,  stretching  about  ten  mili  "       ■'^^ 
%,  neat  Mkhftd,  in  three  separate  lines  of  low  bare  re 

west  of  Rijgad,  separating  it  from  the  D^gaon  Liila,  iho 

tri  vBlley,  and,  to  the  east,  between  B&ygad  and  the  Sahyadria, 

R4jgBd-^al  vallejj  each  with  some   rich  well  tilled  land,  drain 

>ath  to  the  Siritri.     The  south  of  the  district  is  wild  and  rugged 

m  by  many  spars  from   the  Mahabaleshvar  hills.     From  the 

"■fextreme  «cmth-east,  the  Savitri  winds   north  about  sixteen  miles, 

till^  four  miles  alwve   fhe  town  of  MuhAd,  it  meets  the  Kaygad-Kal 

tiie  Dorth-eafit.     It  then  turus  sharply  to  the  west,  and,  soon 

meeting  the  tide  eead  receiving  the  Gandhari  and  Gbod  from 

north   and    the   N^geshvari   from   the  south,  passes  west,  a 

rigaijio  but  difiicult  creek,  till  it  leaves  the  district  about  ten 

lailbtt  below  the  town  of  Mahad.     Along  the  central    plain  of   the 

^rilri  and  up  the  valleys  of  its  tributaries,  though   the   country 

laacli  broken  by  low  bare  hills,  there  is  a  considerable  area  of 

and  garden  land,  the  people  are  settled  skilled   husbaudmen 

in  well  built  shady  villages,  and  the  river,  though  for  several 

blocked  by  reefs  and   shoals,  carries  a  large  traffic  to  and 

the  *i- ■^■»^(r  towns  of  Mahad,  Ddsgaon,  and  Ghodegaon. 

The  3  of  the  district  are  the  Sahyadris.     Except  a  belt 

f«bind.  two  miics  broad  in   the  extreme  east  of  Pen,   Koldba  ia 

iM|aimled  from   the   iSahyddricb  iirst    by    Earjat    in    Thdna    and 

iftarwiirdaby  a  large  semicircular  tract  of  the  Pant  Sachiv's  state  of 

Bhor  that  stretches  nearly  half  way  fi'om   the  Sahyddris  to  the  sea. 

From  yitDVBf  about  twelve   miles  east  of  Kolad,  the   Sahyadris 

^jbctn  the  eastern  limit  of  the  district.     From  this  they  run  for  about 

rlwd^e  miles  south,  then  about  twenty  miles  south-east,  and  from 

Ihat^  in  an  irregular  line,  about  thirty  miles  south-west. 

During  the  whole  of  this  distance,  with  only  one  or  two  outstand- 
ing peaks  and  with  almost  no  gaps  or  passes,  the  Sahyddris  stretch 
like  a  huge  wall,  from  a  distance  appurently  bare  but  closer  at 
hand  showing  signs  of  vegetation  with  deep  well  wooded  ravines  and 
|ten«oe«  thick  with  evergreen  forest.  The  only  notable  peaks  are  the 
ibhiicha  Dongar  or  Dhaner  hill  in  the  south-east  of  MilBgaon, 
Prat^gad  in  Mahdd.  Besides  these,  from  the  middle  of 
^liahAd,  above  and  behind  the  line  of  the  SahyMris,  may  be  seen 
tiio  lofty  peak  of  Torna  fort.  Of  Sahyildri  passes  two  only  are  fit 
for  wheeled  vehicles,  the  FitzGerald  pass  and  the  Varandha  pass, 
both  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  district,  the  roads  centering  in 
Iho  trading  town  of  Mahdd.  From  almost  every  village  along  the 
line  of  hillu  a  footpath  runs  across  the  Sahyddris,  but  few  of  them 
Ate  fit  for  laden  bollocks.  Sixteen  of  these  footpaths  may  ho 
uoticedj  three  to  the  south  and  thirteen  to  the  north  of  the  Varandha 
pass.  The  three  to  the  south  are  the  P^lr  pass  near  Kineshvar 
loading  to  Mahabaleshvar^  and  the  Dhavla  and  K^mtha  passes, 
]fiadiug  to  V4i  in  Sat'&ra.  Of  the  thirteen  footpaths  north  of 
Varandha,  beginning  from  the  south  there  are  the  Umbarda 
pass  oear  the  village  of  M^jeri  leading  to  the  Bhor  state;  the 
Gopya  pass  near  Shivtar  leading  to  Poena;  the  Ambenal  pass 
D<«r  Atnbo  Shiytar  leading  to  Poona;  the  Madhya  pass  near  the 
of  Vakibudrok  leading  to  Poona ;   the  Shevtya  pass  leading 
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along  the  Toma  fort  in  Blior  to  Poona  i  the  Kavalyn  i»ss  nmr 
village  of   Kavale  and   forming  a  part  of  the  road  to  Poona; 
Kumbha  pass  uoar  the  village  of  Mashidvadi ;  the  Linga  '>'-^  ' 
the  village  of  Jtte;  the  Nisni  pass  rantuDg  through  tli 
Umbardi;  the  Tamhani,  Devasthali,  and  Thilm  passes  wunm  im' 
limits  of  Vilegaon  ;  and  the  Pimpri  pass  running  through  the  limits 
of  PAtnus  near  Nizdmpur. 

The  minor  ranges  are  so  numeroua  and  irregular  and  have  bo  many 
cross  spurH  and  offshoots,  that  they  are  difficult  to  group  under  main 
ranges  or  hill  systems.  One  well  marked  rugged  belt  runs  along 
almost  the  whole  west  of  the  district.  Ri  the  north,  rising  frcnn 
Bombay  harbour  in  bare  rocky  slopes,  it  gathers  into  a  central  raage 
of  which  Kankeshvar  (about  lOOU  feet)  in  the  extreme  north  and-^ 
SAgargad  (1164  feet)  about  six  miles  to  the  south  are  the  leadiflflH 
peaks.  From  Sagargad  it  stretches,  a  well  marked  thickly  wood^^H 
range,  about  six  miles  to  the  south-east,  and  then  six  miles  to  tho  g 
south,  where,  near  Milh^n,  it  is  crossed  by  the  valley  of  a  nazneloss 
stream  that  runs  west  into  the  Karana  creek.  Beyond  this  valley 
the  hills  again  rise,  meeting  the  western  end  of  the  Sukeli  raug^^ 
and  together  stretch  about  two  miles  south  to  V'ltve  on  the 
Kundalika  river  about  six  milee  below  Hoha.  South  of  the  Roha 
river  the  hills  again  rise,  and,  with  uplands  and  low  brushwood- 
covered  ranges  with  occasional  rocky  fortified  peaks,  fill  the  whole 
western  belt  of  the  district  about  twenty  miles  south  to  Ghodegaon. 

About  half  way  between  this  western  belt  of  hills  and  th« 
Sahyidris,  another  more  broken  and  irregular  line,  centres,  in  the 
north,  at  the  great  plateau  of  Mira  Dongar  (about  1100  feet)  from 
two  to  six  miles  south-east  of  Pen.  From  thi.-*,  running  south,  behind 
Nfigothna,  it  crosses  the  Sukeli  range  that  divides  the  Amba  and 
Kundalika  valleys,  and,  stretching  east  of  Kolad,  runs  south  to 
Mdngaou  dividing  the  valleys  of  the  Ghod  on  the  west  from  the  Ktt 
on  the  east. 

South  of  Mangaon  a  long  rugged  spur,  dividing  MAngaon  from 
Mahdd  stretches  from  the  Sahyadris  gradually  growing  tamer  and 
barer  about  fourteen  miles  to  Ddsgaon.  Parallel  to  thi.9  spur,  and 
about  midway  between  it  and  the  Sahyadris,  is  the  range  that  rises 
in  the  north  in  the  famous  hill  fort  of  R4ygad,  a  magnificent  mass 
of  rock  with  deep  richly  wooded  ravines.  Stretching  south  aboat 
ten  miles,  it  breaks  in  three  bare  rocky  spurs,  which  sink  into 
the  plain  a  little  to  the  north  of  tho  RAygad-K.4,1  river.  Beyond 
the  Raygad-Kul  tho  hills  again  rise  and  pass  south  to  the  Mahaba- 
leshvar  hills.  In  the  south  are  many  other  spurs  and  minor  rangeSi 
some  stretching  tamo  and  flat-topped  for  miles,  others  with  rongk 
broken  crests  rising,  as  at  Kangori  or  Mangalgad  ten  miles  eeat  of 
Poladpur,  in  isolated  fortified  peaks.  Some  of  the  deeper  and  more 
outlying  ravines  are  well  wooded.  But  most  of  the  southern  hills 
are  bare,  the  slopes  of  many  being  cropped  with  hill  grains  from 
base  to  crest. 

TheKoldba  rivers  have  the  common  characteristic  that  their  courses 
are  divided  into  two  well  marked  sections  above  and  below  the  limit 
of  tho  tide.  When  they  gather  at  the  foot  of  the  Sahyadris  the 
streams  pass  ou  the  whole  west  betvseen  high  steep-cut  banks  along 
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Vicr:  li.i«ls^  \ritb  here  and  there  a  stretch  of  gravel.     In  the  raina 

'id  torrents  have  in  many  places  to  be   crossed  by  ferries, 

^he   dry  season  they  cease  to  flow  and   form  chains  of 

•d  by  l>»nks  of  em  vol   and  ridgee  of  rock.     Below  the 

M  ,  broken  by  occasional  dykes  of 

•en  banks  high  in   places   but  in 

TO  to  be  raised  to  prevent  the  overflow  of 

>u.      ..A..,.;  V.  .    ..,i^y  Mandad  creek,  the  beds  are  in  places 

:«d  with  belt5  of  ro"bk  covered  only  at  high  tide  and  making 

1       tedious  and  difficult. 

>*  9tr«imf»  th^  drain  the  western  slopes  of  the  Alib^g 

ct  river  systems.     The  north  drains 

vmba  or  Ndgothna  river;  the  centre 

J  the  KundaLika  or  Koha  river  and  south-west  along 

ci;  the  south  drains  into  the  west-flowing  SAvitri, 

of  it  soQtb  along  the  valleys  of  the  Ghod  in  the  west,  the 

par>Kal  in  the  centre,  and  the  Rdygad-KAl  in  the  east ;  and 

ixtretne  sonth  drains  north  along  the  upper  Sdvitri   in   the 

-east,  and  the  NAi?eshvari  in  the  south-west. 

the  north  of  Pen,  between  the  Ndgothna  river  in  the  west  and 

tli9  Fbt^tganga  in  the  east,  is  a  lowlying  salt  swamp  full  of  winding 

^reeks,  into  which,  about  five  miles  from  the  mouth  of 

iga,  the  Bhima  draiss  after  a  course  of  about  sixteen 

•he  north-east  of  Pen.     About  five  miles  further  west, 

-wpst  course  of  about  twenty  miles  tlirough  central 

"i,   Bhogavati,  or  Pen  river,  loses  itself  in  a 

I  ks.     This  creek  is  navigable  to  Antora  within 

;    Pen,  at  ordinary  high  tides  to  boats  of  seven  tons 

-)  and  at  spring  tides  to  boats  of  thirty-five  tons  (140 

Beyond  Antura  only  small  craft  can  pass. 

t  river,  the  main  line  of  drainage  for  the  north  of  the 

ittlior  tidal   rivers,  forms  two  distinct  streams,  above 

of  the  tide.     It  rises  in  the  Sahyddris  near 

^  I  >out  two  miles  south  of  Khandala,  and,  after  a 

ith'West  course  of  about  fifteen  miles,  turns  sharply  to  the  north- 

and  about  four  miles  lower  meets  the  tidal  wave  two  miles 

ve  Nacrrtthna.     Where  it  meets  the  tide,  the  Amba,  as  late  as 

ry    '       "    in  three  to  four  feet  of  water  in  midstream,  and, 

,  ioi  fi  rapid  torrent  some  ten  feet  deep.     From 

hna,  t  >  from  the  sen,  the  river  is  at  high  tides 

ble  1))  i         M  tons  (GO  khandin).     Below  Nigothna, 

nv«T  winds  for  about  ten  miles,  between  forest-clad  spurs,  the 

chaoA'Pl  at    low   tide  blocked  by  rocky  ledges.     Near  Dharamtar, 

ikbooi  fourteen  miles  north  of  Nftgothna,  the  rocks  disappear,  and  the 

'  )iw  back,  leavings  deep  muddy  channel,  from  a  half 

of  a   mile  broad,  with  low  swampy  banks  green 

.  e  and  other  sea  bushes.     Through  the  remaining  nine 

.„    Dharamtar  to   Karanja  where    the  Amba  falls   into 

harbour,  except  that  it  grows  broader  and  deeper,  and 

' —  side  wider  stretches  of  mangrove  swamps,  salt  marsh, 

d  rice  lands,  the  character  of  the  river  does  not  change. 

»ttui   2^;igothna   and     the   sea   the    Amba  receives  no  large 
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tributary.     The  only  streams  of  any  siV.o  are  two  from  this 
bank  and  two  from  the  left.     Of  the  right  bank  streams  the  Ni 
river,  after  a  short  course  chiefly  draining  the  southcim  slopM 
Mira  Dongar,   joins  the  Amba  about  six   miles  below  Ni^poi' 
The  next,  about  twelve  miles  further,  is  the  Vasi  a  salt  creek  w1 
waters  run  into  the  Pen  river.     The  tributaries  from  the  left 
the  Shahapur  river,  which,  rising  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  SiLga: 
drains   eastern   Alib^g,   and,  after  a   north-east   coarse   of  al 
eight  miles,  falls  into  the  Amba  five  mil^  below  Dharamt&r. 
other  is  the  Revas  creek,  which  receives  the  drainage  of  north 
Alibag,  and  joins  the  Amba  at  Revas  pibr  about  a  mile  from 
entrance  into  Bombay  harbour. 

As  far  as  Dharamtar  pier,  about  ten  miles  from  its  month, 
creek  is  at  all  times  navigable  to  boats  of  62|  tons  (250  kha 
Above    Dharamtar    navigation    is    difficult,    and,    at    low    tides, 
impossible.     At  ordinary  high  tides  boats  of  fifteen  tons  (60  khandit) 
and  at  spring  tides  boats  of  twenty-five  tons  (100  khandis) 
pass  as  high  as  Ndgothna.     But  the  passage  almost  always 
even  ordinary  sized  vessels  two  high  tides.     So  much  time  is  1 
in  waiting  for  water  enough  to  cross  the  first  rocks,  that  when 
second  barrier  is  reached  the  ebb  has  set  in  and  it  is  no  lo 
passable.     Large  boats  which  can  go  to  Nigothna  only  at  sprin 
tides  are  forced  to  stay  there  until  fho  next  spring  tides.     In  passf 
down  the  Amba,  N^gothna  must  be  left  within  two  hours  of  hi 
tide.     Daring  the  dry  season,  because  the  tide  is  then  higher  and 
wind  favourable,  the  passage  is  made  only  at  night.     The  ShepT 
ferry  steamers  ply  daily  from  Bombay  to  Revas  and  Dharamtar  pierSi 
and,  in  the  fau*  season,  there  is  a  considerable  traffic  to  Ndgothna. 
chiefly  the  export  of  rice  and  the  import  of  salt  and  fish. 

There  are  four  ferries  across  the  Amba.  Of  these  the  furthest 
np  is  at  Pdtansai  about  three  miles  above  Ndgothna  where  th« 
Mah&baleshvar  high  road  crosses  the  river.  The  next,  about  three 
miles  below  Ndgothna,  plies  between  Koleti  on  the  right  and  Bendsi 
on  the  left.  The  next  is  between  Dharamtar  and  Vave  on  the 
or  Pen  side  about  ten  miles  further,  and  the  last  about  six  mile4 
lower  is  between  Mdnkule  on  the  west  and  Vdsi  on  the  east 

The  chief  streams  that  drain  west  to  the  sea  from  the  centra 
Alib^  hills,  are  the  Avas  with  a  north-westerly  course  of  about  si 
miles  to  Surekhdr  about  eight  miles  north  of  Alibdg ;  the  Yarsol 
with  a  westerly  course  of  about  six  miles  to  Varsoli,  about  two  iT^jl^ 
north  of  Alibag;  and  the  Sdkhar  with  a  north-westerly  coorso  d 
about  eight  miles  to  Alibag. 

The  Kundalika,  or  Roha  river,  the  main  line  of  drainage  for  Centm 
KoUba,  rises  in  the  Sahyadris  near  the  Garholot  pass  in  the  Bha 
state,  about  twelve  miles  north-east  of  KoUd.  After  a  westerl 
course  of  about  twenty  miles  it  meets  the  tide  at  Roha.  and,  fo 
about  twenty  miles  more  to  the  west  and  north-west,  stretchee 
navigable  tidal  inlet  falling  into  the  sea  at  Revdanda.  The  up 
part  of  its  coorao  has  scenes  of  great  beauty,  especially  above  ^ 
where  a  rocky  ledge  darns  the  water  into  a  deep  windin 
wooded  reach  about  four  miles  long  hemmed  by  rocky  hills,     lietwe 
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and  fiohn,  the  bed   is  rocky  and  the  hanks  high  with  sonio 
igo  g^rovea,  and  here,  though  it  is  a  large  river  during  the 
OM  fur  season  it  is  little  more  than  a  chain  of  pools.     At 
Ctoae  wh&rf  or  causeway  is  used  at  spring   tides  by  b«jatft 
toD8  (GO  kfuindU),  and  at  other  high  tides  by  boats  of  five 
khandin).     But,  except  in  the  i"ains,  the  creek  is  dry  for 
t  t^i'clvo  hoars  in  the  day,  and  veasels  can  reach  the  pier  only  for 
at  nn   hour  and  a  half  at  each  high  tide.     About  a  mile  below 
arc  several  ridgr^s'of  mck  through  one  of  which  there  is  only 
narrow  c1  Revdanda  ferryboat,  if  kept  back  by 

i  or  head  to  stop  and  set  its  passengers  on  shore. 

6tt»  mites  more  the  water  is  shallow  with  numerous  sandbanks. 
for  the  reoiaining  fourteen  miles  to    Revdanda,  navigation 
with    water  enough  at   all  tides   for  vessels  of  fifty  tons 
andit). 

ghoat  ilA  whole  length  the  creek  of  the  wooded  hills,  aa 

ika  seems  to  mean,  is  very  beautiful.'     On  both  sides,  behind 

of   salt  marsh  and    rice  fields,  the   hills  rise    wooded  and 

Occasionally  a  bend  of  the  creek  cuts  off  its  outlet,  and 

a  itretch  of  water,  as  if  an  inland  lake,  in  places  over  a  milo 

The  mouth  of  the  creek  is  specially  beautifnl.     To  the  north 

e  rich  palm  groves  and  orchards  of  Chaul  and  the  ruined 

tgueee  fortifications  and  churches  of   Revdanda,  and,  to  the 

on  a  high  headland  running  half  across  the  mouth  of  the 

,  the  pictnresqae  fort  of  Korlai. 

g  its  passage  across  the  district  the  Kundalika   receives 
Iwo  con«idcrable  streams.     From  the  right,  about  four  miles 
e  ChauU  two  streams  join  the  creek  in  the  village  lands  of 
■      "'  1   with  a  westerly  course  of  about  six,  and  the 

"Umii  course  of  abgut  eight  miles.     The  chief  other 

tnhnt»rT  is  the  Aclialbag,  which,  after  dniiuing  the  hills  near  the 
Lri  ra  iHinlfT,  fftlls  into  the  Kundalika  about  ten  miles  below  Boha. 
be  difficulties  of  the  passage  in  the  five  miles  below 
.  the  fair  season,  there  is  a  considerable  export  chiefly 
(.•wood,  and  an  import  of  fish  and  salt.  The  boats  vary 
t:vc  to  fifteen  tons  (20-00  khamh's).  The  river  is  crossed 
%  f'/or  ferrie*.  Of  these,  one  between  Kolad  and  Pui,  about  eight 
cjiles  above  Boha,  and  another  between  Rnha  and  Ashtami  ply 
<liirinvf  tlie  rainy  season;  and  tw^o,  below  tidal  limits,  ply 
I  !ie  year,  one  between  Padam  and  Khirgaon  about  two, 

th.  otQLT  between  Chiivri  and  Shodsai  about  eight  miles  west 

Iv  'all    extent  above  Roha  where  it  is  raised  by  the 

ator  of  the  Kundalika  is  not  used  for  irrigation. 

T  fok,  which  with  the  Kundalika  shares  the  drainage 

t,  does  not  pass  more  than  fifteen  miles  inland  to 

ndfl  that  bound  the  Kundalika  valley  on  the  south 

My   on  the  west.     Two  small  streams,  one  with  a 

iliout  six  miles  and  the  other  with  a  south-easterly 
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course    of  about  five  railes^  join    at   Kondtbara  ah»mt    6v. 
90iitb-oast  of  Ghosale  fort,  and  stretoh  about  five  uulfw  sou' 
to  Md,udad,  whero  they  meet  the  tide  and  are  joiued  hxuxx  ' 
by   the   Bduianghar  river.     The  Mdnddd  river,  after  aboui 
miles  of  a  winding  course  to  the  south,  falls  into  the  Janjira 
about  ten  miles  from  its  mouth.     Below  Milnd^the  creek,  win 
among  high  well-wooded  hills,   has  many  views  of  great   b 
Boats  of  as  much  us  fifty  tons  (200  khatulin)  can  reach 
Hpring  tides  and  boata  of  12^   tona   (50  kh/indi^)  at  om 
tides.     At   spring  tides    small  boats    of  about  6\  tons  (2o  khandi%^ 
can  pass  as  far  as  Malate  four  miles  abov^Maudad. 

In  the  south  the  Savitri,  or  Bankot  creek,  the  chief  of  KoUbi 
rivers,  gathers  either  directly  or  along  its  tributaries  more  than 
of  the  district  drainage.  Rising  in  the  south-east  comer  of 
district,  in  the  village  of  old  Mahabaleshvar,  it  runs  west  for 
miles.  It  then  flows  north-west  for  five  miles  and  from  a" 
mile  below  Poladpur  runs  north  for  about  eight  miles.  It  tb 
turns  sharply  to  the  west,  and,  two  miles  further,  mee^^  «^** 
tide  about  two  miles  above  the  town  of  Mah&d.  From  Mi. 
is  navigable,  but  rocky  and  winding,  six.  miles*  west  to  Dti,^g;*"n, 
From  D£sgHon  it  stretches  about  six  miles  soulh-west  and  west  tiB 
it  reaches  the  border  of  the  district,  and  from  there,  divid  -1% 

in  the  north  from  Ratnilgiri  in  thocsotUh,  ptis!>es  about  t\\  ^  let 
west  to  the  pea.  The  land  along  the  banks  of  the  Sdvitri  is  rociqp 
and  hilly  as  far  as  PoHdpur.  It  then  stretches  about  eight  milfa 
to  Kambla  and  Rajvddi  in  a  broad  well  tilled  valley.  Near  Mah6d 
there  is  some  rich  laud  and  high  tillage,  but  further  along  ne«r 
D^gaon  and  for  about  six  miles  below  to  the  Jnnjira  border,  tlj# 
hills  come  close  to  the  river's  edge.  In  its  course  through 
the    Sdvitri   receives    six    large   tributaries,  four  from  ^, 

bank,  and  two  from  the  left.  The  right  bank  tributaries  are  tiM 
Kamthi,  which,  rising  in  the  Kdmthi  hills,  joins  the  Sdvitri  after  a 
southerly  course  of  four  miles.  About  ten  miles  below  the  moetiniT 
of  the  Kamthi  and  the  Savitri  is  the  Rdygad-Kal,  which, 
in  the  hills  to  the  north  of  Raygad  fort,  flows  south-east  an<i 
for  about  sixteen  miles  between  the  Rdygad  range  and  Uift 
Sahyddris,  and  then,  turning  five  miles  to  the  west,  falls  mtn  thtf 
Sdvitri  about  four  miles  above  Mahdd.  A  little  below  ^lahdd 
comes  the  Gdudhdri,  with  a  straight  southerly  course  of  a 
twelve  miles  between  the  Raygad  and  Ddngaou  hills.  Six 
further,  at  Dasgaon,  comes  the  Ghod  river  which,  with  its  triba 
the  Nixampur-Kdl,  dmins  the  east  and  centre  of  the  district  as  far 
north  as  the  Kundalika  valley.  At  Mdngaon,  about  ten  miles  north- 
west of  Ddsgaon,  the  Ghod,  after  a  winding  southerly  course  of  nlh  ut 
ten  miles,  and  the  Nizampur-Kdl,  after  a  winding  south->v 
course  of  about  eighteen  miles,  join,  and,  after  about  two  imu  ?, 
receiving  the  Pen  from  the  right,  paaa  three  miles  south  till  thef 
meet  the  tide  near  Ghodegaon,  an  old  trade  centre  probably  tranalaio4 
by  Ptolemy  into  the  Greek  name  Hipfvokura.*  From  Ghodegaotl 
the  river  passes  about  four  miles  south  and  two  east,  and  falls  into 


'  The  form  of  the  twine  in  Ptoletpy's  time  wju  prabitMy  Ghodeku]. 


>la,  which,  after  a  northerly  course  of  about  ten  miles,  joins 
"  cto«e  '  ;  and  the  N^geshvari,  wLirh,  with  a 

coarM?  •  eeD  miles,  falls  into  the  Sri\ritri  nearly 

tQ  DdsgaoQ.  Thoagh  bare  rocky  upbinda  are  nowhere  far  off, 
the  banks  i»f  all  of  these  streams,  is  a  considerable  belt  of 
.nd  yiel diug^  two  crops  a  year,  and  in  places  covered  with 
o8.  At  auitiiblc  spots  where  the  banks  arc  steep, 
ver-bff  is  used  to  water  the  lauds  along*  the  btiuks. 
vtttt  LS  le  at  hii?li  water  as   far  as   Diisgaon  fur 

iwiog  t'  At  D^gaon  there  is  a  stone  jetty  at  which 

load  and    discharge  cargo.     Vessels  drawing  less  than 
at  high-water  spring-tides  go  as  far  as   MahAd.     Up 
at  all  times  nf  the  tide,  the  river   is  navigable  to  small 
[canoes.     The  sixteen  miles  above  the  Ratnivgiri  town  of 
Are  extremely  difficult.     A  small  boat  if  it  fails  t^  leave 
lin  an  hour  of  high  water  will  hardly  get   further  than 
below  Ddsgaon  the  river  is  narrow,  and  shoals  and 
and  ledgea  make  the  passage   difficult  and  dangerous, 
running  in  connection  with   Shepherd's  steamers, 
taengers  from  Bdnkot  to  Diisgann.     But  sailing  boats 
or  four  days  in  working  from  Mahdpral  to  Mahdd. 
milef  we^t  of  Mahilpral  can  be  passed  at  all  tides  by 
•  of  fivr  v). 

'real'*"  f  ,,.       the  Sdvitri,  between Chdmbhar-khind 

.^bout  two  miles  above  Mahdd  and  between  PolAdpur 
i.v  I  -j^L'd  only  daring  the  south-west  monsoon,  between  Mabd,d 
l^dli  used  all  the  year  round  but  only  at  high  tides,  and  between 
iBfeod  Go<   '  '   at  all  times  of  the  year  and  at  all  tides. 

^Hrji^  on  I  1  river.  V>et ween  Tol  and  Vir  about  half  a 

^^|H meeting  with  the  Savitri,  h  used  at  high  tides.  A  sixth, 
^HHBvari^  between  Tudil  and  Kosimbi  close  to  where  it  joins 
Hpth  ha»  since  1880  been  superseded  by  a  wooden  bridge. 
Jnrt  not  unoommon  in  the  SAvitri.  In  1852  many  of  the  rivei* 
^B  in  Mahtid  wore  damaged  by  6oods  of  salt  and  fresh 
1875  and  in  18 70  floods  swept  the  river  banks  and 
ijnry. 

>rthera  sub.divisions  have  fifteen  large  reservoirs  and 

ihM  and  Mangaon  there  are  none  of  any  considerable 

the  fifteen  are  in  Alibilg.     The  Alibag  reservoir,  built 

of  municipul  fnnds  including    a  donation    of   £2000 

Lby  the  late  RAv  Bahadur  DhundirAj  Vindyak  Bivalkar 

area  of  about  seven  acres  and  a  greatest  depth  of 

It  holds  water  all  the  year  round.  It  has  banks 

/two  feet  thick  puddle  wall  in  the  centre,  faced  with 

on  the  inner  side.     It  supplies  the  tow^n  with  water 

le-inch  earthenware  pipe    laid  under  ground  along 

nearly  a  mile  and  a  half.     Chanl  has  two  reservoirs  ; 

rcaervoir,  an  old  Hindu  work,  with  a  greatest  depth 

feet,  and  an    area  of   about   2^  acres  ;  it  holds  water 
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tlirougbout  the  year.     The  banks  are  of  lartb  except  at  oi 
where  a  raasonry  dam  to  carry  off  water  for  irrigation  was  I 
1874.     But  at   preyeut  no  water  is  allowed  for  irrigST 
whole  supply  is  required  for  drinking  and  washing.      I 
Chaul  reservoir  J  known  as  the  Nara^Bon  reseryoir,  has  a   grvat 
depth  of  fifteen  feet,  and  an  area  of  about  six  acres ;  it  holds 
all  the   year   round.      There  is   no  masonry   work.     At   Ni 
between  Revdanda  and  Alib^g,  Iwsides  several  smaller  }<■ 
are    the    Shri   Nageshvar   and    Pdthardi   "reservoirs. 
NAge**livar  reseiToir  called  from  the  temple  of  N^l^eshvar  o»  i^i 
bank,  was   built  about  177H   during  th^  time  of  R<(ghoji  Angria 
(1759-1793).     It  has  masomy  walls,  an  area  of  about  six  acre*, 
and  a  greatest  depth  of  twenty-one  feet.     It  holds  water  all  the 
year  round.     The  Pdthardi  reservoir,  built  without  masonry,  hai 
a  greatest  depth  of  six  feet  and  an  area  of  about  2^  acres:  it  Mj 
said  to  have  been  dug  during  the  time  of  Kanhoji  (1098- 1728)  the! 
founder  of  the  Angria  family.     It  holds  water  all  the  year  rouad. 
At  Akshi,  OQ  the  south  side  of  the  Sdkharor  Alibfig  creek,  is  arc 
old  reservoir  with  a  greatest  depth  of  fourteen  feet,  an  area  of  abot 
three  acres,  and  a  8Uj)ply  of  water  that  lasts  throughout  the  year. 

Pen  has   six   large  reservoirs,   of   which   four  are  at  Pen,   oi 
at  Vasi,  and  one  at  Vaclav.     The  Kasar  lake  at  Pen,  built  witi 
masonry  about  lG27j  has  an  area  vf  about  six  acres.    There  is  mi 
silt,  .and,  at   the   end  of   May,   only  two  or  three   feet  of 
remain.     The  KhAvanddl  reservoir,  built  about  the  same  time  als 
without  roasoniy,  has  an  area  of  about  three  acres.     At  the  eni 
of  May  only  two  or  three  feet  of  water  are  left.     The  Chambl 
reservoir,  built  about  1750,  has  an  area  of  al>out  five  acres   ao4 
a  depth  of  about  seven  feet.     The  \Vater-works  reservoir, 
by   daraniing   a  small  valley    in    the   hills    near  Pen^   has 
of   about    five   acres   and  a  gi-eatest  depth    of   about   twenty»live 
feet.     There  is   no  silt  and   ii    holds   wutpr  throughout  the   y€*RT. 
There  is  an  earth  dam  finished  in   1876  with  a  puddle  wall  several 
feet  thick  in  the  centre,  faced  on  the  inside  with  atone  pitching.     ItJt 
water  is  carried  about  half  a  mile  by  a  line  of  earthen  and  irc-n  pip***. 
The  VAsi  reservoir,  built  about  1 777,  has  an  aYea  of  thirty  ar 
a  greatest  depth  of  twelve  feet.     The  Vadiiv   reservoir,   i 
18tJ2,  has  an  area  of  ten  acres  and  a  greatest  depth  of  eight  feet. 

Of  the  three  chief  Koha  reservoirs  one  is  at  Ashtami,  one  at 
S^ngada,  and  one  at  Mehda.  The  Ashtami  lake,  across  the  creek 
from  Uoha,  has  an  area  of  about  eight  acres  and  a  greats  '  '  ' 
twenty  feet.  Jt  holds  water  throughout  the  year.  Ti 
reservoir,  about  three  miles  west  of  Roha,  has  an  area  of  aVKnut  »c^  -u 
acres.  It  is  shallow  and  its  water  is  used  for  cattle  drinking.  Tlie 
stone  pond  at  Mehda,  about  three  miles  north  of  Boha,  was  built  in 
the  time  of  Pesliwa  Bajimv  U.  (1796-1818).^ 


'  BeBides  tbe«e  mnny  Bmatlcr'fiODtlsare  scattered  over  the  diutrict.  In  ISM  them 
were  in  Angrttt'H  KoIhIm  I  GO  ponds  holding  water  from  five  to  twelve  inciutbs,  nail 
varying  from  '2240  to  112  fe«t  iu  circumfereDco.  Of  the  wbole  nnmber  143  were  mNV 
exoivationa  withrnit  htiitt  sides,  ten  were  in  complete  repair  with  stono  and  moftar 
tides,  ttud  of  seven  the  side*  were  oulv  partly  built,  Boiu.  Gov.  !m;1,  N«w  S««n«ft 
(IS54),  VH.  38,  39, 
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In  the  plains  it  is  found  in 
soil  and  sometimes  standing* 


^c»M 


tpnngs 


.tiui);j:  tn  the  Collector's  return  for  1880-81,  there  were  'iG61 

f.f  which  810  had  steps  and  :i851  had  no  steps.     Of  the  step 

:  Alibii^'',  217  in  Pen,  eighty-one  in  Rohn,  thirty- 

!i,  ond  177  in  Mahad  ;  of  the  stepleaa  vrella  2167 

in  Alibag,   *42   in  Pen,  202  in  Roha,  423  in  MAngaon,  and 

in  MahAd.^ 

The  rock  of  the  district  is  trap. 
lar  niMsefi  a  few  feet  below  the 

m  the  surface.    In  the  hilU  it  is  tabular  and  is  also  found  in 
masses  and  shapelcas  boulders  varying  from  a  few  inches 
raJ  feet  in  diameter.     In  many  places  the  surface  of  the  trap 
a  rusty  hue  showing  the  presence  of  iron.* 

three  hot  springs,  at  Uidieri  near  Ndgothna  and  at 
.  _  _  ladini  in  Alahad.  The  spring  at  Unheri  Badruck,about 
milee  north-east  of  Nigothna^  is  in  a  plain  close  to  the  fort  and 
town  of  Pali.  From  Ndgothna  to  Unheri  the  road  takes  a 
OTMkt  curre,  about  two  miles  south  one  mile  east  and  three  miles 
'       "■  Inghas  a   cistern   of  cut  stone  twenty-five   cubita 

i;  <  d  with  wood.     The  water  is  three  feet  deep.     The 

at  .Si>a  iitid  at  Kondivtij  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of 
nro  about  fifteen  feet  above  the  sea  level  and  have  three 
of  cut  stone,  two  for  upper  class  Hindus  and  Musalm&ns^ 
for  Mhdrs  and  other  low  caste  people.  One  of  the  cisterns 
vas  described  in  1837  as  about  nine  feet  long  seven  broad 
two  deep,  floored  with  strong  planks  perforated  to  let  the 
r  pap«  rhniugh,  and  with  sides  of  red  stone,  llie  temperature 
1,  .:.  r  was  109"  both  at  the  surface  and  in  the  holes  in  the 
rhe  .Htreaiu  that  runs  from  the  well  is  used  in  growing  rice. 
water  is  rnaipid  and  sulphurous  to  the  taste,  though  on  analysis 
-.loe  of  iron,  Bulphur,  alkali,  or  iodine  was  found.  The  Kondivti 
g,  whosf  cistrin  is  in  ruins,  is  somewhat  cooler  than  the  Son 
ng.  The  cistt-rns  were  formerly  much  frequented  by  persons 
vring  from  skin  diseases,  dyspepsia,  and  rheumatism.'  People 
all  eaatea  still  bathe  in  the  springs,  but  none  stay  for  any  time. 
The  year  muy  be  roughly  divided  into  four  seasons,  the  rains  from 
June  iu  Oct^'ber,  the  damp  hot  weather  in  October  and  November, 
the  cold  wt  m  December  to  March,  and  the  dry  hot  weather 

March  >■■     The  climate  of  Alibag  differs  somewhat  from 

of  the  district.     The  rainfall,  averaging  about  eighty  inches, 
d  to  be  lighter  than  in  parts  nearer  the  Sahyddris,  the  air  at 
thcr  times  is  damper,  it  is  free  from  hot  winds,  and  has  almost 
"•  sea  breeze. 

id  of  May  large  masses  of  clouds  begin  to  gather  and  pilo 
Ofer  the  {?ahy^dris.     The  westerly  breeze,  that  has  been  blowing 


»  T»  Asigrin     ^  '   '     *'•"*■"  ""~"  '*''^<)  2111  wella  of  which  1090  wore  used  for 

itinkiftK  Mid  latter  number  466  were  large  and  546  were 

—.11       III.  na»  in  ciicoftiiut  plantations,  along  the  ««w 

least  lu  the  salt  tractti  whore  some  villages  were  alxiiit  two  mileft 

lU.  '  Bom.  Gov.  St'l.  New  Series  (1854)»  VIL  3. 
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for  weeks,  lulls,  and,  after  one  or  two  showers,  the  rn 
generally   with   heavy    thunderstorms,   in   the    first   foi 
June.     The  south-west  wind  again  freshens,  and  blows,  more  or  leas 
fiercely  or  fitfully  according  to  the  season,  till  the  end  of  September. 
In  ordinary  years,  during  most  of  this  time,  the  sky  is  covered  with 
clouds,  the  bursts  of  rain  and  wind  being  fiercest  in  the  latter  part 
of  June  and  throughout   July.     The  air   is    cool   and    freffh,  anil 
from  the  damp  Bometiraes  feels  almost  cold.     In  the  drier 
rain  ceases  for  days,  or  even  for  a  week  or  *a  fortnight,   > 
with  a  pleasant  strong  breeze,  but  generally  with  some  still  stoaroy 
days  before  the  rain  again  sets  in.     The  'rain  returns,  which  are 
given  below  in  detail,  show  for  Alibdg  for  the  twenty-three  yean 
ending  1880,  a  fall  varying  from   144   to  40  and  averaging  about 
eighty  inches.     There  is  a  general  local  belief  that  the  rainfall  in 
the  inland  sub-divisions  is  much  heavier  than  in  Alibjig.     In  moat 
parts  of  the  district,  except   towards    their   close,    the  rams  aro 
considered  healthy. 

Either  a  little  before  or  a  little  after  the  beginning  of  October  tlio 
south-west  wind  drops  and  the  rain  ceases;  Clouds  continue  lo 
bang  about  and  occasionally,  with  a  warm  wind  from  the  east,  there 
are  severe  thunderstorms.  The  air  is  charged  with  electricity,  the 
sea  breeze  fails,  and  the  nights  are  close  and  oppressive.  Thia  is 
the  unhealthieat  part  of  the  year,  'Gy  the  middle  of  November,  aa 
the  nights  lengthen,  the  mornings  grow  cool,  and  the  land  wind 
begins  to  blow  before  daybreak  and  the  sea  breeze  in  the 
afternoon. 

December,  January  and  February  are  the  cool  months,  generally 
with  clear  nights  and  heavy  dews.  Along  the  coast  the  sun  is 
seldom  oppressive,  and  the  nights,  though  cool,  are  not  often  cold. 
Inland  and  to  the  south,  except  for  a  few  weeks  in  January  and 
February,  the  middle  of  the  days  are  hot  and  the  nights,  e8f>eci&Uy 
in  parts  where  there  are  streams  and  forests,  sometimes  feel  bitterly 
cold.  There  is  generally  a  breeze  in  the  morning,  but  the  after- 
noons and  evenings  are  often  still.  During  the  whole  of  the  cold 
weather  there  are  occasional  cloudy  days,  with  still  warm  nights. 
In  March  the  dews  begin  to  fail,  and,  in  the  inland  parts,  the  days 
begin  to  grow  hot.  The  heat  increases  in  April  and  May,  becoming 
oppressive  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  district  with  hot  trying  winds,' 
As  the  west  breeze  freshens  in   May,  it  is  felt  over  the  greater 


'  In  (Apnl-Ma>)  1771,  when  Mr.  Forbei  went  to  Me  the  hot  iipruiga  near  Dia^aoo, 
the  heat  of  the  sun  waa  overpowering.  Hot  winds  generally  prevailed  from  the  middle 
of  March  till  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season.  Theae  scorching  blasts  began  about 
ten  in  the  morning  and  o*^ntinued  till  sunset :  by  noon  the  blackwood  fnmitnre 
became  like  heated  metal,  the  water  more  th.in  tepid  and  the  air  so  parvhing  that 
few  Europeans  could  long  bear  it,  were  it  not  fur  the  coolness  of  Uie  nights  to  leasen 
in  a  great  degree  the  beat  of  the  day.  At  D^gaon  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  io 
the  house  was  seldom  above  eighty  degrees  ;  bat  at  noon  on  the  same  day  it  often  rtna 
to  1 12°.  Orient,  Mem.  I.  19.3.  On  his  way  from  D^gaon  to  Mlndva  on  the  Alibig  coast, 
near  Khand4d,  a  village  twelve  miles  north  of  Dtlsgoou,  the  hot  winds  set  in  and 
blew  furiously  for  many  hours.  '  Clouds  of  dust,'  be  wrote,  '  burning  like  the  ashes 
of  a  furnace  continually  overwhelmed  us  ;  and  we  wore  often  surrounded  by  the  little 
whirlwinds,  called  baifaly<i«  or  devils,  a  name  not  ill-applied  to  their  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  heat,  activity,  and  miscliief. '    Ditto,  205, 
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in  t'l  *  r,  nmi,  m  wpst  Aiibag,  and  in  some  parts  of  Roha  and 

•en  wL  -ws  free  and  strong,  the  climate  in   May  is  ht»altliy 

Aod  :      .  r.rcpt  for  cold  weather  fevers   in  the   wilder  furest 

:t;  ,  ..ij.i    i.  r  (M<;vsional   outbreaks  of  cholera  in  the  hot  weather, 
clituftie,  from  December  to  Jnne,  is  generally  heaHby. 

Til©  r  "  I     nt  shows  that  in  Alibdg,  during  the  twenty- 

ireie  yi  ^  ',  the  rainfall   varied    from    144  inches  in 

175  Ui  lurty  m  1871  aj^d  averaged  eighty  inches  : 
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The  Alibdg  thermometer  readings,  for  the  five  years  ending  1879, 

»ow  that  May  is  the  hottest  month  with  an  extreme  maximum  of 

^5*2  and   an   extreme   minimum  of  800,  and  January  the  coldest 

itb  with  an  extreme  maximum  of  87'0  and  an  extreme  minimum  of 

5ft'6.     The  mean  daily  range  of  •the  thermometer  is  greatest,  15*4, 

inary  and  leaftt,  3*4,  in  July.     The  following  statement  gives 

letails : 

Atilniii  ThermmntUr  Beading*,  1S7S-1S79. 
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The  only  mineral  which  is  known  to  occur  is  iron,  of  which 
are  found  in  the  latorifce  in  different  parts  of  the  district.  Aa 
rocka  and  hills  are  of  basaltic  trnp  good  building  stone  is  ovei 
readily  found.  The  cost  of  quarrying  is  from  6s.  to  7*.  (Rs.  3-Ra. 
the  100  cubic  foet  of  good  sized  rubble.  Large  square-cut 
coat  from  (id.  to  1*.  {as.  4-8)  the  cubic  foot.  There  is  no  \^ 
road  metal.  Within  A  mile  of  the  quarry,  the  cost  of  quarrying, 
breaking  and  carrying  varies  from  lis.  tr>  12i(.  (T?s.  5.\-Rs.  G)  the 
100  cubic  feet. 

Sand  is  plentiful  in  all  rivers  and  creeks ;  carriage  is  the  onlj 
element  of  cost.  Building  lime  comes  as  a  rule  from  Bombay  or 
SAlsotte.  In  the  black  soil  near  Kihim  in  Alibdg  and  in  paits  of 
Mdugaon,  good  nodular  lime,  Jcankar,  is  found.  But  it  is  in  small 
quantities,  and  the  cost  of  gathering  is  more  than  the  freight 
from  Bombay  or  Sdlsette,  Shell  lirae  is  burnt  in  small  quantities 
at  AlibAg  and  other  places  on  the  coa.st.  It  is  not  suif.ed  for 
masonry  work  and  is  chiefly  used  for  whitewashing ;  it  is  made  only 
for  local  use.  Ordinary  tiles,  water  vessels,  and  cheap  bricks  ara 
made  more  or  less  all  over  the  district  from  rice-field  clay.  Bafc 
there  ia  no  really  fine  clay  from  which  pottery  or  good  bricks  cms 
be  made.  Rice  husks  are  an  excellent  tile  and  brick -kiln  fuel  and 
are  used  for  burning  shell  lime.  The  price  of  wheel-made  tile« 
varies  from  Qa.  to  7s.  (Rs.  3  -  Rs.  34)  the  1000,  and  English  pattern 
bricks  cost  about  £1  (Rs.  10)  the  1000. 

Kolaba  is  fairly  rich  in  forests.  Except  some  patches  along  the 
banks  of  creeks  and  rivers  which  yield  mangrove  and  otbw 
brushwood  the  KoUba  forests  are  all  on  the  slopes  and  tops  of  hilla. 
The  northern  sub-divisions,  Pen,  Alibag  and  Roha,  with  bolder  and 
more  clearly  marked  hill  ranges,  fewer  people,  and  a  larger  area  of 
rice  land,  are  well  wooded  and  have  large  rich  forests.  The 
southern  sub-divisions,  Maugaon  and  Mahad,  with  lower  and  more 
sloping  hills,  a  denser  and  probably  an  older  population,  and 
smaller  area  under  rice,  are  thinly  wooded  and  have  few  f»)re8ts, 
most  of  the  hill  slopes  being  set  apart  for  the  growth  of  coaree  grains. 

Besides  the  disconnected  wooded   ravines  and  terraces  in    the 
Sahyadri  hills,  the  uplands  brought  under  the  charge  of  the  fareat 


'  MaterialB  for  the  greater  portion  of  this  chapter  have  be«ti  supplied  by  Mfi 
W,  G.  Betham,  Assistant  Conservator  of  Forcats,  KolAba. 
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kt  in  1S81,  and  the  detached  patches  of  timber  in  Mahdd, 
together  covering  an  area  of  153  square  miles/   the   Koldba 
-^L-*    rrukjr   be   grouped   into   twelve   blocks  or  ranges,  three   in 
ive  in  Pen,  one  in  Ndgothna,  one  between  Nagothua,  Roha 
lu^g,  one  in  west  Roha,  and  one  in  west  Mangaon,     These 
tkx  or  ranert>s  include  a  ronghly  estimated  area  of  about  124,000 
tiles. 
^-  -   were  careful  to  guard  their  timber,  and,  in 

when  the  Kol&ba.  state  fell  to  the  British  its  teak  and  black- 
were  valuable  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality.^      In  Alibag, 
the    slopes   and  flat  «tops  of  the  hills  that  rnn   through    the 
*  "    ion  from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east,  are  still  some 
i  vahia})le  forests.     These   forests  may  be  arranged  under 
*^'  ^1  koahvar  in  the  north,  Sdgargad  in  the  centre,  and 

^'t'-r'  ill  in  the  south.     The  Kaskeshvar  Block,  in  the 

*t,  has  an  estimated  area  of  about  4000  acres,  and   includes 
'.  lands  of  seventeen  villages  of  which  sixteen  belong  to 
-*Qt,  and  one,  Kankoshvar,  is  alienated.^     Except  a  little 
'     r  jak  in  Kavade  the  forests  of  this   block  are  little  more 
'od,  most  of  which  is   found    in  the  village  lands  of 
ral  outlets  for  the  produce  of  these  forests  are  the 
i   in  the   north   and  of   Revas  in  the  east.     The 
jiAD  Bux'K  iucludes  the  slopes  of  the  range  that  rises  beyond 
*ley  to  the  south  of  Kankeshvar,  and  stretches  about  nine  miles 
i-eaat    to   the  Pir  pass,  the  line   of   communication    between 
landa.     This  block  has  an  estimated  area  of  10,000 
>  the  forest  lands  of  thirty  villages,  of  which  three 
I  Velat  are  alienated.*      The  western  slopes  of 
.    the  forest  lands  of  Munevli,  TundAl,  Bhil,  Mdn, 
[nle,  Kurul,  and  8dgaon,  arc  at  present  bare  even  of  brushwood, 
to  the  ai^utl),  the  lands  of  VadAv,  Veloli,  and  Bherse  have  but 
ity  supply  of  trees.     The   rest  of  the  slopes,  especially  near 
arp  well  wooded  containing  a  large  stock  of  teak   much 
ik  gnarled  and  stunted,  but  some  of  it^  as  in  Rule  about  a  mile 
|o  the   north  of  Sdgurgad,  well  grown.     Except  some  fine  mango 
eroToa  the  slopes  of  this  block   do  not  contain  much    evergreen 
rorestL     Such  of  the  hill  tops  as  are  broad  aud  Bat  are  bare  of  trees 
lot  out  partly  for  tillage  partly  for  grazing.    These  forests  are 
mIj- worked,  the  cuttings  being  generally  confined  to  stunted 
>es.     The  produce  passes  either  west  to  Alibdg  or  east 
librtg-Dharamtar  road  to  the  Bhikarvat  boat  station 
■f  the  Dharamtar  creek.     The  third  or  BidvAqle- 

»inii  K   includes  the  south-eastern  section  of  the  Alibdg 

I 


Mi 


I,  oa. 


jhesii  hills,  ii 


the  borders  of  creek*  is  not  included  in  thia  total. 


[I. 


ire.  SAral,  KAvAde.  VaijAli,  Chincboli,  S(ltghar,  KAmirli, 
NUpgaoD,  SAtirjehi  Kaukeahvar,  Jhinld,  AvAa,  DhokAvda, 


A 
•  E 

•Hfc*  l\:  a  lire,  Munecli.  RAgaon,  Parhar,  Goteghar,  Ota,    SAgargad, 

Itfv^Jts,  inusnr  i  elat,  KLar    '''■-,  BhefBe,  Veloli,   Vadlv,  BAmanffaon,   K&vir, 
*"' "       DhiTv,    B«lkii*le.  Km:  ..o,  Nigda,   Pftveli,  Rale,  Kiloshi,  Taloli, 

Kixli,  Xfille     M^n.   Hl.:.l  r.,\i\. 
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hills  which  is  connected  by  a  wooded   spar  with  the  SAf^gaa 
and  runs  parallel  with  it  stretching'  about  two  miles  north  ftoci 
five  miles  south.     This  ia  perhaps  the  finest  forest  in  the  < 
It  has  an  estimated  area  of  14,000  acres  and  inclndoB  tLt 
lands  of  sixteen  villages,  of  which  one,  Kolghar,  is  alienated.* 
the  lower  slopes  which  are  pure  teak,  the  bulk  of  this  fore- 
evergreen  timber.     The  upper  slopes  and  many  of  the  hill  t 
thickly  covered  with  evergreen  timber,  with  a  few  tillage  c!k 
and  small  hamlets  of  Dhaugars,  Th^kurs,  aud  Kdthkaris.     G:  . 
and  decaying  timber  is  regularly  cut  and  taken  out  of  the   r 
chiefly  west  to  R^mrdj  and  Revdauda  and  *ast  to  the  Bhakar\  Lit 
Simbri  boat  stations. 

Of  the  six  Pen  blocks,  beginning  from  the  north,  the  North-ea^ 
Pkn  Range,  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the  hills  that  separate  Pen 
from  Kanat  in  ThAna,  has  an  estimated  area  of  5500  acres  and 
includes  the  forest  lands  of  eight  villages  of  which  one,  Ashti,  ii 
alienated,'  Towards  the  north-west  the  slopes  of  these  hills  are  &I 
present  bare.  Further  to  the  east  there  is  some  teak  on  the  lower 
and  some  evergreen  forests  on  the  upper  slopes.  But  the  hills  do 
not  at  present  yield  any  timber.  The  next  group  of  forests,  whidi 
may  be  called  the  East  Pen  Block,  has  an  area  of  about  5500  acred 
and  includes  the  forest  lands  of  the  four  villages,  Khinitv,  Umbro, 
Chdvni,  and  Tuksai  that  lie  in  the* extreme  east  of  the  belt  of  Pen 
that  runs  across  to  the  Poena  border.  This  is  a  well  grown  and 
valuable  forest  chiefly  of  teak  with  some  evergreen  timber  in  the 
upper  slopes.  Most  of  the  produce  finds  its  way  by  rail  to  Poona. 
Further  north,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  more  easterly  range  of 
hills  that  divide  the  Bhima  from  the  Pen  river,  is  the  Belavua- 
MijJCvADi  Block  including  1600  acres  of  the  forest  lands  of  those 
two  villages.  Though  the  area  is  small  it  is  thickly  covered  with 
timber  almost  all  of  it  teak.  The  produce  finds  its  way  to  Bombay 
by  the  Bhima  river.  In  the  more  westerly  of  the  ranges  that 
divide  the  Bhima  from  the  Pen  river,  along  its  westom  slopes  cloae 
to  the  borders  of  the  East  Pen  Block,  ia  the  RamrAj-Aghai  Rangk. 
This  has  an  estimated  area  of  7000  acres  and  includes  the  forest 
lands  of  twelve  villages,'  of  which  seven,  with  an  area  of  4500 
acres,  are  alienated,  Ramrfl],  Sivarsai,  Sfipoli,  Pimpalgaon,  Man 
Pdneda,  and  Vdkrul.  Of  the  Government  villages  KdmArli  has 
useful  teak,  and  Aghai  and  Dhdmni  a  good  mixture  of  ever 
forest  and  teak ;  the  rest  of  the  forests  are  poor.  Some  of  tho 
produce  finds  its  way  by  rail  to  Poena  and  some  by  sea  to  Bombay, 

To  the  south-west,  across  the  Bhogivati  or  Pen  river,  is  the  Miba- 
DoNOAE  Block.  This  centres  in  the  great  Mira  Dongar  hill  and  has 
an  estimated  area  of  about  9500  acres  including  the  forest  lands  of 


I  Tho  sixteen  viOuee  are,  Khuoalij-Bhoni],  Bopoli,  Kolghar,  ToliBhet,  ShriBkOflb 
Ktuambla,  Udvet,  KniBhet-Bomoli,  Bidvagale,  part  of  Mihin,  Murunda,  tfata. 
Borshar,  MAjne,  Bbdo»hi,  and  Kune. 

*The  eiffht  villagea  are,  Psrkandi,  VAv 
Aahti,  andOhoti. 

•  Theao  are,  B^mhU.  DbAvte,  Ambegliar,  SAvaraai,  8«poli,  Pimpalgaon,  Miognil, 
K4jndrli,  Pilneda,  Vikrul,  DhAmni,  and  Aghai. 


i'Bhi,  TaJoshi,  RAnsai,  Karambdi,  Vdairli, 
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n   Government  villages.'      The   timber  is  pure  teak   on  the 

alopee  and  evergreen  forests  on  the  upper  slopes  and  hill  tops^ 

^^'       '       s  is  a  sprinkling  of  the  myrobalan-bearing 

T<  The  forests  are  worked  departraentally, 

of  the  pfuduce  iiudiiig  its  way  to  Bombay  either  by  the  Pen  or 

tlio  Ndgothna  river.     South  of  Mira  Dongar  the   hills  that  run 

th  to  Pill  in  the  Bhor  state  and  which  may  be  called  the  East 

A  RakgBi  have  an  estimated  forest  area  of  16,000  acres 

ing  the  forest  lanels  of  twenty-one  Government  villages."  The 

'    '  e  nine  northern  villages  is  almost  entirely  teak,  and 

southern  villages  partly  teak   and  partly  evergreen 

■    and  most   valuable  forests   are   in   the   central 

01  ^  lou  about  two  miles  north-east  of  Nagothna.     The 

of  Chikalgaon  in  the  extreme  east  have  a  special  value  from 

large  number  of  hiida  trees   which   yield  from  twenty-four  to 

-eight   tons   (60-70  khandit)    of   myrobalana   a   year.     The 

'     '    '   1     mentally,  the  produce  finding  its  way  by 

H  When  aboat  half  way  across  the  district,  the  range  of  hills   that 

^Hpurates  Nagothna  and  Alibag  on   the  north  from  Hoha  on  the 

^Ktli,  sends  a  spur  northwards  which  for  about  six  miles  divides 

HiMOlhoa  from  Alibag.     The  forests  on  these  hills,  which  may  be 

wtykd  the  Sukeli  Range,  have*an  estimated  area  of  about  31,500 

I  mmsa  and   include  the  forest  landis  of  sixty-three  villages.     These 

i  tOlages  may  be  arranged   into   three  groups ;  forty- three  eastern 

rilUges  of  which  fourteen  hold  the  north  or  Ndgothna  and  twenty- 

tiae   the   south   or   Boha   slopes ;  *  eight  central   villages   in    the 

m  spur  of  which  four  hold  the  eastern  or  Nagothna  and  four 

em  or  Alibag  slopes  ;  *    and  twelve  western  villages  eight 

the  uorth  or  Alibag  and  four  the  south  or  Roha  slopes.' 

eastern  section   the  forests  are  somewhat  broken  and  irre- 

l  roughly  the  timber  on  the  northern  or  Nagothna  slopes  is 

evergreen  and  on  the  southern  or  Roha  slopes  chiefly  teak. 

central  or  northern  spur,  the  timber,  both  on  the  eastern  or 

>lma  and  on  the  western  or  Alibdg  slopes,  is  almost  entirely 

n.     The  western  slopes  of  this  spur  are  much  the  most 
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'  Tbe  tiaai««  are,  Kttrn^d,  Jirnos  IrAni,  Borgaon,  Sh«i,  Talavli,  Adhirne,  Knrmarli, 
VM^Boa,  HoUvua,  Varovoa,  Tilora,  uid  Mira  Dongar. 

'"Aot  tuunes  are,  Khondvi,  Nigda,  Kevili,  J^boahi,  Amtem,  K4rli,  Varap, 
JCdati,  TaUa,  nine  in  tlie  uorth  ;  Koudgaon.  N&gotlma,  V^gaon.  PilMhri,  (Jhikalgaon, 
CBhcn  Bk.,  KumbbArehet,  Balap,  R^l^aon,  Vajroli,  F&tanBai,  Chikni,  twelve  in  the 
vnA. 

*11m  AMrioni  Nigothiu  vOlo^gee  are,  beginniog  from  the  east,  Shiloahi,  Tdmvoii, 
KHkli,  lUadarahet,  '^•■I'-^i'  ^inghar,  K^lnaai,  God^  B&lasi,  V&ngni,  Ambdoehi, 
Tirvatba,  HAndra,  ar.  The  eastern  Roha  villages  are,  beaming  frou  the 

Wit  BfaLAtau,  Varavih    i  "phnlghar,  Bhiaa,  Revdli,  Nigda,  Nidi,  Avchit^had, 

NiiaiB.  Pmgalcai  Khiird,  MAtlliAii  Khurd,  Varandoli,  Songaon,  Dh&maneai,  M&Lsai, 
XsiliAli  Khtmi,  Uddamc,  DcvkHnhe,  Dhilnk&nho,  Chilhe,  Taloll,  Nadoli,  Kh&mb, 
TaitMii  .^ihll,  Chiuoholi,  aud  Kdndla. 

*Ti^>  :.-).  viliagee  ,nre,   Kadsurc,    Kubire,    Bendahe,  and  Shihu  ;  the 

^^^■nljri,  Aveti,  a  email  part  of  Bidv;igle,  and  part  of  M&hAn. 
ig   viUagee  arc,    lUjevadi,    M^lite,    RUmri^j,    Bhonang, 
,   and  Rude  ;  the  four  western  Roha  villages  are,  DA[M>i], 
V4v«-Fo%a,  and  J^iLouvai, 
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thickly   woodt?*!,   MAliAn  being  tl;  '>eaui:lui  tliu:- 

uot  the  mtj«t  valuable  forvsl  la  t]j  In  the  Wf - 

the   foresta  on  xhe  north  of  Alib^g  siupes  are  '  ' 

"^""■^  tbo8«  on  the  south  or  Rohft  side  ore  teak.     Tl. ._    _ 

'^^  as  ralaable  a  block  of  tiiDber  ms  anj  in  the  district.     Tl 

Snkeli  na^  is  worked  dytttroemiaily,  ihe  prodnce  loavu 
di&triot  faj  u»  Nigdluia  naa  Bolm  eraeka. 

The  Boha  forest  Uads  maj  be  roughlT  grooped  into  a 
HabsAx   Bux-c«    Tliese  forests  are  c'h'pf^  f.'ond  alon?  two 
hnes  L<f  hills  and  on  some  «^^*Ty»«»^«g  s{  •  eaks .    The  two  I 

of  hills  arv  the  low  range  that  rmna  panujn  and  close  to 
bank  of  the  Roha  rim,  faaa  Ritkvad  about  four  miles  soc 
KoUd  to  Shedsai  about  Stw  mikB  west  of  Boha.    The  other 
kiUa  iain  tbeweet,  the  range  thai  on  the  whole  miming  ntirth  andi 
W)|mTmteii  Rolui  fnym  the  Habsia.    Bdiind  Boha  between  tl 
range  and  t>^r>  Habofo  hUls  there  is  much  roogb  ooontry  n 
£airiT  wv  I  eadm,    Tbe  area  of  the  whole  block 

at  aixmt  i .  a'^-%'  acrea.    TW  fi&jr-MTea  ynSlMigm  whoae  : 
are  indaded  in  the  Boka  HaHrfn  block  nn^  be  tnagc 
grooiM,  fligklBMi  d  wkicih  Iwld  Ae  sorth  alopeB  of  the  line  cl 
«o  tW  Bovtii  of  ihe  Bo^  Tiwwt,  hvm  Bitkrad  fear  Bn!<^  sr 
KoMd  dboMt  t€B  wte  va*  to  Bokft.'     Alnoettheon: 
tfce faiert  lanae eg <fcsM» irghgwi  ji ttmt u  J  teak.    These  :_ 
fgSte  the  wwt  cf  Bck%  inrtoifae  tfce  iMdi  of  thirteen 
fctt  to  Ike  HMtk,  tkfw  al  Ike  vMleim  end,  aad  aix  OQ  the 
■h»ei»     The  «odM»  of  tkia  aectHB  afthcBokannigeiai 


fM^jr 


eOTdh  kinygrbwMl 
Md  ae  Hali^to  bcwdavl 
(Taqhuvw  aooe  teak 
Wi^vof  Boha  the  U 
ef  which  Mumi 
olthMe  hiU 
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-•  "  v^.  uif   loo  ecatterod  to  be  divided  into  blocks,  aud 

S.dirision,  though   there  is  from  fifty -eight  to  fifty- 
<1,  there  is  no  forest  of  any  size  or  importance, 

. . — c  abowB  the  chief  details  of  th«>  twilve  leading 

ibtk  forest  blocks  and  ranges : 

KfMJja  For«4t  Btock»  aaj  Ranges,  1881. 
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Rail  to  Pootu. 
Bhima  rivar. 
Kali    10     Poona, 

Pcu       rttcr      to 
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Kiffolhna  ft  Pou 

rivoni. 
Nitraihna  onak. 
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Roba  &  M&odAd. 
Manddd. 


%a  the  central  Alib^g  hills,  on  the  slopes  of  Mira  Dongar  and  a  few 
jer  places  in  Pen  and  N^othna,  in  the  deeper  Sahyddri  ravines, 
nfinncr  the    HabsAn    border   in   the    west   are  some  very   rich 
But  the   bulk  of   tho  timber  is  teak  coppice, 
!o  May  when  tho  teak  bmncho8  are  bare,  almost  all 
ill  Bides  look  bnjwu  or  misty  grey.     But  during  tho  rainy  and 
cold  months  (June -December),  when  the  teak  is  in  leaf,  many 
mds  and  woodlands  are  a  rich  deep  green,  turning  in  the  later 
to  a  russet  brown. 

The  rights  of  Government  over  teak,  blackwood,  and  sandalwood 
00  uualicQ»ted  land,  aud,  over  all  trees  on  waste  lands^  have  always 
'"•r^^-fl.     But   there  was  no   special  conservancy  till   18<53, 
and  Ratnjigiri  were  formed  into  one  foi-est  charge  and 
jaer  a   F]uropean  officer.      From  that  time  the  work  of 
Innd?  t/)  be  kept  as  forests  has  been  steadily  carried  on, 
1  ut  220  square  miles  had  been  set  apart.     In  1879, 

thv  Act  VII.  of  1S78  came  in  force,  large  additions  were 

by  gazetting  as  forest  all  available  land  suited  for  tho  growtli 
These  additions  have  raised  the  forest  area  to  about  347 
Th&  settlement  of  claims  to  lands  then  incladed  as  forest  is 
)iiig  on. 

1 8G3y  when  a  forest  officer  was  first  appointed,  his  staff  was 
hogly  small.  Additions  of  temporary  guards  were  made  from 
o  tinke.  But  it  was  not  ti)!  1878  that  a  lull  staff  was  appointed. 
il.  year  the  Koldba  forest  officer  was  freed  from  tho  charge  of 
*  ri  Coresta,  aud  the  Kolaba  staff  was  raised  to  tho  following 
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fltrength.     One  district  forest  officer  with  liis  clerV         '    ie«WK 
six  rangers  and  foresters  in  charge  of  rsngefl,  rive 

giinrds  in  charge  of  ronnds,  and  143  beat  guards  in  chtir^^e  o 
or  village  clusters.     Of  the  round  gnards  each  ranger  and   (c 
has  one  as  a  clerk,  and,  of  the  beat  guards  each  ranger,  foroeter 
round  guard  has  one  as  a  messenger.     Teak  is  almost  the 
revenue-yielding  tree  ;  other  timber  is  seldom  cut,      KoUW 
very  hard  close-grained  and  strong.     But,  -  n  a  few 

mixed  Sagargad  forests  where  there  are's-  '..  straight 

clean  grown  trees,   the   teak  is  small,  crooked,  auU   ^- 
most  of  the  forests   want  nursing,  care  is»taken  to  limit  tL, 
to  the  poorer  timber.     The  outturn  is   therefore   of   little 
Most  of  it  is  cut  in  small  blocks  and  sent  by  boat  to    BomI 
firewood.      The  rest  finds  its  way  by  cart  to  the   Deccan 
it  is  used  as  roof  rafters  and  house  beams.      Tlie   people  of 
district  meet  most  of  their  wants  for  house  building  and  for 
tools  from   the  trees  growing  on   their  holdings.      The   dwel 
in  forest  villages  are  allowed  to  take  dead  wood  from  the  fut 
for  fuel.     Outsiders  have  to  pay  for  the  dead  wood,  taking  pa 
at  the  forest  toll  gate,  the  fee  being  Id.  (6  pies)  a  headload  aa ' 
(8  as.)  a  cartload. 

Minor  forest  produce,  such  as  fruit,  gums  and  grass,  yield 
small  revenue.     Till  1878  the  right  to  collect  myrobalans  or  kit 
the  berry  of  the  Terminalia  chebula,  was  farmed  and   broogl 
revenue  of  £30  (Rs.  300).     During  1879  and  1880  the  berries  " 
been    gathered    departmental ly  and   the  revenue    raised    to 
(Rs.  700).     Almost  the  whole  supply,  from  thirty  to   thirty, 
tons   (70-80  khandu)  of  a  total  of  thirty -four  tons  (85  khandi 
comes   fi'om  Chikalgaon    in    east  Nigothna.     Mango  fruit,  ga^ 
honey,  kdrvi  stalks,  bamboos,  shcmhi  bark  and  shikekdi,  the  bean 
the  Acacia  concinna,  seldom  together  yield  more  than  £10  (Rs.  lOO) 
a  year.     Grass  is  not  sold. 

During  the  eleven  years  ending  1880  the  revenue  has  risen  from 
£2488  (Rs.  24,880)  in  1871-72  to  £9194  (R«.  91,940)  in  1877-78  and 
has  averaged  a  little  over  £5000   (Rs.  50,000).     During  the  -■*""" 
period  expenditure  has  risen  from  £2561  (Rs.  25,610)   in   1^ 
to  £7020   (Rs.  70,200)  in   1876-77  and  has  averaged   over 
(Rs.  40,000).     Since   the   increase  of  the  forest  staff  in  187 
charges    have    been  greater    than    the    revenue.     The    folluwing 
statement  gives  the  available  details  : 

Koldba  FotrtU,  1869-1880. 


YWM». 

BeTenne. 

Otuug*!. 

TlUM. 

Revenue. 

QbMrgn. 

18eD-70     ... 
1870-71      ... 
1871-78     ... 
1878-73     ... 
1873-74     ... 
1874-76     .. 

A 

8886 
S08A 
S488 
41fi0 
6445 
6618 

£ 
8982 
8T61 
84&S 
25«l 
9674 
4346 

I»76.7fl  ... 
1876-77  ... 
1877-78  ... 
1U78-79  .. 
187»^  ... 

Total  „ 

B 
M84 

asM 

91M 
9864 
440a 

£ 

S38S 
1«» 
40M 

61  le 

C360 

bifivi 

48.870 

kolAba. 
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ir-Tf^  are  no  timber  marts  in  the  district.     The  tiraber  dealers 

iins,    Gujarflt  Vdnis,  Sonars,  Marsthisi^  Mardtha   Vania, 

,  juni  MnsaliuaoM.    Most  of  them  are  men  of  means,  and  all  but 

who  come  from  Poona  and   Bombay  belong  t^j  the  district. 

of  '"  '  wholly  engaged  in  the  timber  trade,  while  with 

tici.  'lugis  only  one  branch  of  their  business.     The 

work  of  felliug  and  bringing  the  wood  out  of  the  forests  is 

mds  of  tlie  forest  department.     The  forest  officers  mark  the 

to  be  cat  and  engage  workmen  to  fell  and  stack  the  timber. 

?  is  stacked  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest  where  it  was  felled 

ace  taken  either  for  local  use  or  sent  to  Bombay.     Up  to 

iu-^i,  the  timber   taken  from  each  forest,  "after  being  stacked 

I  en  tally,  was  sold  by  auction  in  one  lot.     In  this  way  the 

)le  produce  was  bought  by  dealers.     As  this  pressed  hardly  on 

consumers,  an  attempt  was  made  in  1880-81  to  divide  the 

into  small  tot£.     Bat  the  arrangement  failed  as  all  the  lots 

»ght  by  professional  dealers.     When  the   wood  has  been 

for  the  forest  otficers  exercise  no  further  control.     The  trade 

loft  in  the  dealers'  hands.     The  price  of  timber  varies 

lly  from  year  tv  year.     None  of  the  Koldba  forests  at 

it  yield  logs  larger  than  what  in  the  timber  trade  are  known  as 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  price  of  rafters  has  varied 

1«.  to  1*.  6^.  {as,  8  - 12)  and  of  firewood  from  8*.  6d.  to  ll8. 

4-4 -Rs.  5-12)  a  ton  (ReTl-S-Rs.  2  a  khandi).     On  the 

(prices  have  of  late  been  failing. 

are  two  forest  tribes,  Thjiknrs  and  KAthkaris,  whose  settle- 

tts  are  almost  all  in  the  north  and  west  in  Pen,  Ndgothna,  Alibag, 

Rob*.     The  Thakurs  are  a  quiet  orderly  people,  who  do  little 

to  the  forests  except  at  tiroes  by  carrying  wood-ash  or  dalhi 

beyond  the  bounds  of  their  holdings.     The  Kathkaris,  on 

oaDd,  often  cause  widespread  damage  by  setting  fire  to 

wheo   in  search  of  game.     They  are  also  much  given  to 

wood.     The  forest  workers  are  chiefly  Kunbis,   Bhand^ria, 

Ithis.     The  men  get  aboat  6d.  (4  as.)  a  day,  the  women 

(3  iu.),  and  the  children  2{d.  (1  ^  as.}. 

KoUba  forests  have  a  great  variety  of  trees.  Teak,  gag, 
gracdis,  is  at  once  the  most  widely  spread,  the  most 
raluable,  and  the  most  useful.  Perhaps  next  to  teak  comes  the 
UoDgo,  dmha,  Mangifcra  indica,  which  is  plentiful  both  in  the 
country  and  iu  the  hill  forests.  Blackwood,  hUu,  Dalbergia 
is  not  common,  being  chiefly  found  in  the  ChAvra  forests 
Ita  valuable  timber  is  used  both  in  house  building  and 
^Dghs.  Dlidvda,  Anogeissus  latifolia,  was  at  one  time  very 
ifol,  but  a  few  years  ago  large  quantities  wore  cut  for  railway 
and  very  little  remains.  It  yields  an  useful  gum.  Ai7i, 
itta  tomentosa,  is  a  valuable  and  common  tree.  Its 
ia  muoh  ased  in  house  building  and  in  making  field 
Ito  gnm  is  gathered  in  large  quantities  and  sold  by  tho 
tribes,  and  its  bark  is  used  by  Uhambhars  in  tanning  and 
Kolis  in  dyeing  their  fishing  nets.  This  and  tho  jdmha,  Xylia 
»Ubnfnrmi«y  and  kinjal,  Tenninalia  paniculata,  are  the  principal 
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Chaptey  IL        trees    in    evergreen  hill  forests,     Ju,mha,    Xylia  dolabriformie 
Prodaction.        almost  as   much  used   for  building  purposes  aa  am,    and   we 
Forest  Trem.        perhaps    be    quite   as   much    used   were    it  aa    i' 
conBervancy  has  beou  introduced  largo  ntimbexs  oi 
have    sprung  up    in    the    evergrt^en    forests.     Kinjn 
paniculata,    is   used   for  houae  building.      Ndna^    or 
Bongada,  Lagerstroemia  paniculata  or  parviflora,  a  not  ■ 
tree,  yields  u  most  useful  timber,  is  used  in  house  i'ui. 
for   field    tools,   and   the  leaves   are   givo/i  aa  me^licine  t 
Hcla,  Terminalia  bellerica,  is  a  largo  tree,  perhaps  t li- 
the district.     The  people  have  a  very  Jow  estimate  of  .t> 
timber  and  never  cut   it.     But  if   steeped  in  wat«r  it  ii> 
(o  be  not  unsuitable  for  house  building.    The  fleshy  fruit,  which . 
small   grey   drupe  containing  a   stone,  is  used  in  tanning. 
Khair,  Acacia  catechu,  the  K^thkaris  formerly  made  catecha, 
and  so  damaged  the  trees  that  almost  all  are  stunted.     The 
of  well  grown  klMir   trees   is  valuable  and  is  much  used  in 
cart- wheels.     Kumbha,  Careya  arborea,  does  not  yield  good 
but  is  sometimes  used  in  building  huts,  and  its  bark  is  osol 
tauuing.     Apia,  Bauhiuia  racemosa,  yields  a  strong  bard  and 
wood,  but  it  never  grows  big  enough  for  any  purpose  but 
Its  leaves  are  used  in  making  native  cigarettes,  hidis,  and  ou  x^ij 
day  (October),  under  the  name  of  gold,  they  are   handed  al 
signs  of  friendship  and  good-will.*    Vixraniji,   Kydia  calycina,  is 
only  as  firewood.     Chcra,   Erinocarpus  nimmanus,  yields  a  t 
which  is  pretty  often  used  for  building  huta. 
r  Avla,  Phyllanthus  emblica,  boars  a  nut  which  is  nometimes  eiiten 

raw,  sometimes  pickled,  and  sometimes  used  medicinally.     ^^ 
eaten  raw   it  is  at  first   bitter,  but  its  after-flavonr  is  sr-  ■  * 
unlike  the  flavour  of  an  apple.      The  leaves  are  used  in 
JChai^si,  Sterculia  colorata,  yields  timber  suited  for    hut    i   i 
and  for  field  tools.     Chinch^  Tamarindus  indica,  a  fairly  wiile-| 
tree,  yields  a  very  hard  wood,  which  is  in  much  demand  for  ni» 
pestles,   carpenters*    mallets,  and   rollers   for  crushing  sugarcane. 
The  fruit  is  used  as  a  medicine,  an  article  of  food,  and  a  spico. 
The  stones  are  bought  by  Dhangars  who  pound  them  and   use  t'    •■ 
for  starch  in  blanket  weaving.     DihUndli,  Gardenia  lucida,  yiel 
gum  used    in    treating    sores  and   skin   diseases.       Umhar^    I 
glomerata,  yields  wood  used  in  making  rice  mortars.     The  f 1 1 
greedily  eaten  by  cattle,  and  is  palatable  but  generally  full  of  sbqaU  J 
black    flies.    Hedu  Adina   cordifolia,  Kalam   or    Kad^im    cv   Xiva   i 
Nauclea   cadamba,    Shivan   Gmelina   arborea,  Ko»himh    'i>- 
trijuga,  and  Varas  Spathodea  roxburghii,  all  yield  timber  vnii*. ..  l: 
house  building  and  field  tools.     Sfumn,   Gmelina  arborea,  vieJda 
fruit  which  is  eagerly  eaten  by  deer  and  cattle,  and  JiTar' 
cadamba,  a  wood  that  if  a  little  less  heavy  would  be   i 
for  gun    stocks.     Ran    hh^ndi,    Thespesia  lampas,    yields   a   pU* 
tough  wood  much  used   in  making  drum  and  other  round  frami 
It  is  planed,  soaked  in  hot  water,  steamed,  and  bent  to  the  requii 
shape.     Kdpur  bhendi,  Naregamia  alata,  is  a  firewood  with  ht 
leaves  and  bark.     Of  the  Satvin,   Alstonia  scholaris,   the 
need  in  medicine  as  an  astringent.     Homh,  Polyalthia  cerasc 
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good  tinbor,  «8  ftUo  does  Btiman,  Mimnsops  lioxaudra,   but 

itUer  U  seldom  of  any  aiae.     Vdvia,  Mimusops  eleniri,  yields  & 

wood  chiefly  used  for  the  platforn,  ;  h  the 

STB  stack  their  hay  jvnd  rict*  straw.  ,-,  and 

%  BomhAX  mal  t  ,  both  ^neld  a  wuod  which  is  iiuinetimoB 

in  rn:»kini»  r'u::-  ,  Sdvar,  Bombax  malabaricum,  13  very 

.  t^rytbrina  indica,  has  a  soft  quick-decaying' 

fjimic  cAiMcA,  Adaosonia  dig^itata,  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  but 
it  to   any  use.     Eirda,  Torminalia  chebula,  by  no  means 
in  the  KoUba  fore'sta,  would  probably  yield  aa  good  timber 
igeners,  Ain,  Tcrminalia  tomentosa,  and  Kivjal^  Termitialiji 
I  but  it  is  never  used  for  timber  as  its  nut,  the  myrobulan, 
Value  iu  tanning.*      The  fruit  of  the  Bibva,  SetDccarpna 
10s  called  the  Marking  Nut  Tree,  is  eaten,  and 
is  used  as  a  counter-irritant.     Rita,   Sapindua 
10^   is  sometimes  used   as  timber,  but  is  more  valuable 
nnt^   which    the   people   use   instead   of   soap.      Chdrho}\ 
Tahlii,  has  an  edible  fruit.      The   leaves  of   the   Palas, 
are  used  as  platters ;  it  yields  a  first   class   gum, 
le  of  its  roots.     The  Karpia,   Cnpania  caaescens, 
fottlera  tinctoria,  yield  good  walking  sticks,  and  when 
enough    u.«ieful    timber.      The  wood  of  the  Shiras,   Albizzia 
|k,  wi  oaed  for  carts  and  field  tools.    Kinai,  Albizzia  procera,  is 
only  aa  firewood,  and  Sdldoly  Sterculia  urens,  a  large   white 
rked  trecj  conspicuous    from   its    colonr   and    fantastic    shape, 
of    no    use.       Jdmhhxd,    Eugenia  jambolana,   yields    the   well 
»wii  jdmbhul  fruit,  which  is  eaten  raw,  preserved,  and  pickled. 
".wood  is  a  nsefnl  timber.      The  leaves   of   the  Kharrat,  Ficus 
imaj   which    grows   in    wEilla  and  wells  are   used  instead  of 
p«per.    Kanchan,  Bauhinia  purpurea,  highly  ornamental  wlien  in 
»,  ia  used  only  as  firewood,     if  iK?a,  Holarrhcna  antidysentorica, 
'knda,  Wrightia  tinctoria,  and  Bhor  kudat  Wrightia  speciosa, 
U  of  no  U80  except  as  fuel.     The  wood  of  tho  Koran j,  Pongaraia 
Isbrs,  is  not  used,  but  its  seeds  yield  a  good  burning  oil.     The 
of  the  lihnya,  Cassia  fistula,  called  by  Europeans  the  Indian 
kbumnm,   are  used  aa  a  purgative,  and  the    wood  is  burnt  as 
firewoods     Aturiri,  Flacourtia  ramontchii,  is  generally  very  small  and 
ied  only  for  fuel.     WTicn  of  sufficient  size  it  yields  good  timber. 
10  woijtl  of  the  Temhnriii,  Diospyros  melanoxylon,  is  very  hard  and 
is  used  in  cart-building. 

or  m'ngdit  Vitcx  bicolor,  makes  a  good  hedge    plant 

oxcollent    walking    sticks.     Tho  fruit  of    the    Bhor, 

jninbn,   is    eaten  and   its  thorny   branches  are  used  for 

The  leaves  and  the  bark  of   the  Rdm^ta,  Lasiosiphou 

^phadas,  are  thrown  into  water  to  poison  fish.     Jatundi,  Sai-aca 

aoticcH,  »liuf>st  the  whole  stock  of  KoUba  rayrobftljuiB  oomes  from 

•  rilli^e  to  tli«  east  of   NdgotbnA.     The  natural  place  of  export  for 

nyrobalaDa    ><«  OIiauL     And  it   scema  probable    that  Chebiila,  in  the 

IBM*  TennitiAltA  cheboU,  u  chevuU  that  is  belonging  to  Chevul,  the  proper 

^Ih*  pnweat  word  CbauL 
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indica,   yields   a   good  and   mucli   used  timber.      Bdhhtu,     .\cai-a 
anvbica,  of  which  there  ia  very  littlo   in  the  district,  is  o»ed   now 
and  then  in  cart  V>uilding.     ^/jfiMa  Briedelia  retusa,  XJ'^< 
nmlabarica,  and  Kh^rsing  Stereoapemam  xyloearpum,  _ 
timber.      Bibla,   Pterocarpus  maraupium.  yields  good  timi 
bark  is  used  in  medicine,  and  ita  red  juice  is  the  Arff  > 
commerce.     The  wood  of  Dhdinan,  Grewia  tilioefjlia,  lik 
in  its  length  of  grain  and  pliancy,  is  much  nsed  in  hat  buuwing 
fruit  of  the  Alu,  Vangueria  spirosa,  a  very  Hinail  tree,  is  e^t*^o 
the   wood  burnt.     The  fruit  of  the  Knmhli,  Gnetum  s«  l 
(3t"/ie/a,  Randia  dnraetorum,  are  used  to* poison  fish;  th- 
burnt  aa  fuel.     Pdyri  Ficus  cordifol ia,  JVanrfn^fc  Ficus  ret? 
the    Banyan  or    Vad   Ficua   bengalensis,    are   used    as    fif 
When    big  enough   the  light  and  strong  air  njots  of  the 
are  much  prized    for  lateen   sail   yards.     lidnphaua»t    Art 
hirsuta,  is  used  as  timber,  while   its   congener,  Pfianna,   Art 
integrifolium,  is  grown  for  its  fruit,  the  celebrated  Jack  or 
biread-fruit.     Karmbel^  Dillenia  indica,  yields  good   timber  ; 
largo  leaves  are  used  as  platters.     Jwtfc«</a,  Spondias  mangitera,  if 
used  only  as  firewocKi.     Golddda,  Sterculia  guttata,  yield.^  a  wooj 
used  in   hut  building.      Pimpal,  Ficus  religiosa,  is  held    in   (ZT«4 
honour,  and  near  villages  is  often  surrounded    by  a  masonry 
Bkoktvl  Cordia  myxa,   Kdjra   S^richnos    nuxvomica,    and 
Wuodfurdia  floribunda  are  used  as  firewood  ;  the  flowers  of  tl 
yield  a  red  dye.     The  wood   of  the   Rakt   chandau,   Ptero 
santalinus,    ia  used   as  a  medicine.     The   fruit   of  the    Kara 
Carissa  karandas,  is  gathered  in  great  quantities  and  largel; 
by  almost  all  classes.    Kenii  Helicteres  isora,  Ukjthi  Caly 
floribunda,  Bdkuli  Ixora  parviflora,  and  Oometi  Zehneria  un 
are   used  as  firew'o^id.      The  wood  of  the  Tdmnna,  Lager- 
reginsD,   which  is  made  into  canoes  on  the   Malabar  coast,  is  wo^ 
used  except  as  fuel.     It  grows  along  streams  and  is  beautiful  when 
in  bloom.     Moha  or  Mahuda,   Bassia  latifolia,  yields  flowera  from 
which  liquor  is  occasionally  made.     Sdjeri  Bocagea  dalzellii  atid 
Pdni    Dalbergia   panicnlata  are  used  only  for  firewood.     Dahivod 
Cordia  wallichii,  and  Goindtt  Diospyros  goinda,  are  used  in  hut  and 
cowshed  building. 

The  chief  trees  and  bushes  found  in  salt  marshes  are  theMangrovfl^ 
Tivar  Sonneratia  acida,  Khdjan,  Lon,  and  Khdjkuh'i.  All  of  theti 
are  used  as  fuel. 

Of  creepers  and  shrubs,  PhaUi  Grewia  asiatica,  Kusar  Jaaminiam 
latif oliom,  Kaneri Nerium  odorum,  tindOarudrel  Entada  scantL 
used  as  firewood.  The  leaves  of  Jidnt.ur  Atylosia  lawii,  and 
Leonotis  nepetifolia  are  used  medicinally ;  the  root  of  tS'ipnau, 
Aristolochia  indica,  is  an  antidote  to  snake-bite.  Qdrambi,  Afdrt^ul, 
Guyer,  Kajur,  Dhavshim,  Sh^mi,  Kapnrvel,  and  Tnrpi  yield  an 
edible  fruit.  Kdvli,  BeiulH,  Amti,  Ghosia^  Ghosetur,  Pdlkunda, 
Thdtvnd,  Mdiimodi,  Ghofia,  Upatsadt,  Gavgavni^  Ni'tnden,  Pingci 
yield  fruit  from  which  oil  is  pressed  ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  Kiikran^ 
and  Mhovli  are  used  as  platters.  The  nut  of  the  Shikdhdi,  Acacia 
concinna,  is  used  instead  of  soap. 
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sim^s    tiif  tr^'es  ineriuoQed  above  ihere  are  many,  some  of  tliem 

Pcb  valnp,   whose  hotatjjwil  names  have  not  beeu  ascertained. 

'■^  *  are,  Dfoivan  which  yields  a  very  strong  and  useful 

i  lu  the  bark  of  which  good  ropo  is   made;  Vutrlk 

»£  timber;  Ragal  rohida  and  Sdndruk  whose  bark  is  applied 

broken  limbs  and    bones;   Sugaran  and   Chdpa  sugaraa  whose 

ttud  bark  are  used  medicinally ;  Kuduk  and  Ilaa  khhnaa  whoso 

^   by  the  poor  in  building  their  huts;   Pdndri,   Hasoli, 

{J  ,   which  yield  excellent  walking  aticka ;  Bhulia  used 

guc-d;  Han   undi  for  timber;  PA tuar  whose   bark  yields  a 

nsed  in  killing  cattle  ticks  ;  Gdiule  umbar,  Pdngli,  Shen- 

itr,  Avn,  ApH,  and  Aahi  used  for  firewood.     Chdndavda  used  as 

ir;  a  second  tree  of  the  name  of   Kharshi   used  as  firewood ; 

luti  ntsed  for  firewood  ;  Temhri  the  leaves  of  which  are  used 

cing  nitljve  cigars ;  Ran  chdpa  and  Pdndra  chdpa,  both  used 

iT :    Sornffiol  and  Barikghol  whose  leaves  are  a  favourite 

',  Ddiri,  Tetu,  Kolambi,  Pendrl,  Kela,  Kmlu  Nimb, 

nscd  for  firewood  ;  Rngaihhnl  whoso  wood  is  used 

\jvT  and  its  bark  as  a  medicine  j  Ndgkuda  whose  roots  are  used  as 

nue;  Lilt  sat   ased  as  timber  ;  Tuvgi,  A mhdrii,   Asai,  Rdnbibi, 

Ufip   Nivar,   Rdniechi,   Morckuki.,    Atavda,    Sheiia,    Uhdpda, 

'*'  'j,   Guliimbri,  Asdui,  Aitogi,  Kachori,  Safdvri, 

■  rvnti,  KdjidM,  Hhokida,  Tdmheh',  and  Pddli,  all 

lirttt  uud.   Tnrt  whose  loaves  are  nsed  medicinally ;  Uadsdndaii 

I  bark  h  applied  to  broken  bones;  Dudki,  Rdhdt  Kiujal,  Kajvi, 

BhvH  Jdmhnl,  and  Uudn,  all  used  as  timber ;  Kdrdv,  Tet  Kdrdv, 

the  stalks  of  which  are  used  for  the  walls  of  huts  ; 

<»d  as  a  vegetable  ;  Shi^mbi  whose  bark  is  much  used  in 

'     " '  and  Peda,  the  gum  of  both  of  which  is  used    to 

il  .  ir  charcoal  for  making  gunpowder  ;  and  Bhornuila, 

inch.   Kdraif,  Kdtekdvdi,    Rdhdi    Ddiamhi,   and  Bhor 

h  are  used  for  firewood.     Besides  these  trees,  two  or 

^Icinds  of  cactus,  prickly  pear,  Nivddtingy  Opuntia  vulgai'is,  and 

two  other  bashes  are  sometimes  nsed  as  firewood. 

Exoopi^  Moha,  bassia  latifolia,  which  is  found  in  small  numbers  in 

and  whose  flowers  are  occasionally  used  in  making  liquor,  the 

loor* bearing   trees  are  all   palms.     They   are  of  three  varieties. 

Cocoa  palm  mdd  Cocos  nucifera,  the  Palmyra  tad  Borassna 

(Uiformis,   and    the    Wild    Thick-stemmed      Palm     bherli-nidd 

rota  nreus.     Of  these,  cocoa  palms  number  11 8,77-4,  all  but  sixty- 

irec  "f  Ihum  in  Alibdg,^  of  which  11,130  wore  tapped  in  1878-79; 

Ki.t.v  .1.  y>alms  number  6535,  5334  in  Ahbig,  IlOl  in  Pen  and  100 
ina,  of  which  in  1878-79,  1 153  in  Alibdg  were  tapped  ;  and 
i'l  r  i;^-6temmed  palms  number  21,672,  9066  in  Roha,  7500  in 
Kigothna,  4169  in  Mdngaon,  437  in  Pen,  350  in  AJib%,  and  150  in 
MiSxAd,  of  which  in  1878-79  about  5000  were  tapped.^" 
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Of  these  three  treou    the    cocoa   palm   is    the  i 
Though  found  almost  solely  in  Alibd.g',  and  in  Aliba^'  ^og\ 

west  ooast  in  a  belt  about  twenty-three  miles  long  and  genonUly" 
more  than  half  a  mile  broad,  the  moist  climate,  sandy  soil,  bf' ' 
water,  and  ftbundance  of  fish  manure  make  its  growth  so  ^ 
tJiat  the  yield  of  juice  is  much  in  excise  of  the  wanta  of  the  ■ 
The  trees  are  grown  in  walled  or  hedged  enclosuroB  »:'i 
entirely  given  to  cocoanut  palms,  in  other  cases  portly  p 
mangoes,  jack,  betclnut,  and  other  fruit  tfees.  Every  ^ 
one  or  two  wells  from  which  the  trees  are  watered  by  a  i'enw 
wheel.  In  starting  a  cocoanut  garden  a  bed  is  proparoa,  and, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  geason,  from  twenty  to  forty  large] 
unhusked  nuts  are  planted  two  feet  deep.  The  bed  is  kept  soaked 
water  and  after  from  three  to  six  months  the  nut  begins  to  8] 
The  seedlings  are  left  undisturbed  for  two  years.  They  arethi 
the  beginning  of  the  rains,  planted  in  Bandy  soil  in  rows  ftC 
eighteen  feet  apart  and  with  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  feet  bet 
the  plants.  For  about  a  foot  and  a  half  round  each  plant  Um| 
ground  is  hollowed  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  during  the  dry! 
months  the  plants  are  watered  daily  or  once  in  two  days,  and,  onotl 
or  twice  in  the  year,  euriched  with  fish  manure  or  with  a  mixture  ofj 
salt  and  nnchni.  \Vhen  nine  years  old  the  trees  begin  to  yield  oi 
twice  a  year  and  sometimes  thricej  120  nuts  being  the  yearly  av€ 
yield  from  each  tree.  The  trees  are  then  ready  to  be  tapped, 
oocoa  palm,  when  ready  for  tapping,  is  estimated  to  represent 
average  outlay  of  about  18«.  (Rs.  9).' 

The  cocoanut  gardens  are  generally  owned  by  high  caste  ' 
who  lot  the  trees  to  some  rich  Bhandari  who  has  agreed  to  -. 
the  owner  of  the  liquor  shops  with  fermented  or  distilled  jai( 
The  Bhanddri  pays  the  owner  of  the  garden  2»,  (Re.  1)  a  month  ' 
every  three  trees.  If  he  cannot  do  the  work  himself  he  employ 
another  Bhanddri  to  tap  the  trees,  paying  him  12,'?.  (Rs.  6)  a  moot 
for  every  fifteen  trees.  Thus  the  crude  juice  of  fift<?en  trees  ooet 
the  BhandAri  about  £1  2s.  (Rs.  11)  a  month,  or  1*.  6<f.  (anting  121 
for  each  tree.  A  tree  yields  on  an  average  about  4^  pints  (1 1  sAcr*! 
of  juice  a  day  or  10|  imperial  gfallons  (52 ^  sherg)  a  month.  The  jui< 
is  seldom  sold  raw.  Moat  of  it  is  distilled  by  the  Bhandari 
sold  by  him  to  the  liquor  shopkeeper.  To  help  him  in  di^tillin^ 
the  Bhandari  generally  engages  another  Bhandari,  paying  hinT 
according  to  the  amount  of  spirit  he  turus  out.  The  average  dailj^ 
outturn  is  estimated  at  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  gallons  (<i5-7r 
ghere)  and  the  average  monthly  pay  at  12*.  (Rs.  G).  According  to  thi^ 
estimate  the  monthly  charge  for  distilling  the  juice  of  one  tree  is 
about  2ti.  (1^  as.).     The  cost  of  fool  is  about  Qd.  (4  a#.)  more 


*  The  dvtiiils  arc  m  follows  :  The  monthly  wage  of  the  labourer  who  vatsni 
nrd»n  of  100  trees  is  10«.  (Ra.  5),  and  the  mcmthly  keep  of  the  bullock  who  wtol 
the  water-wheel  is  roughly  about  8«,  (Rs.  4).  The  yearly  cost  of  watering  a  gM<de 
of  100  trees  is  therefore  roughly  about  £10  Hm<.  (R«,  lOS),  that  ia  aboat  2*.  *" 
<R«.  \-\\  onnriJi)  on  cauh  tree.  This  gives  a  little  above  lit.  (Re.  8))  aa  the  oai 
on  each  tree  till  it  is  fit  for  tapping,  or  with  the  cost  of  th«  Aah  maoure  a  toftj  ( 
lbs.  (R*  0). 
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(7.VJ  111  nil.     Distilling  lowers  the  quantity  of  liqnor  by 
is.  it  reduces  tbe  average  monthly  outturn  of  each  tree 
,lv^  to  5J  gallous  (o2i-2t»i  shcrs). 

tide-  ''•<••  "  "ees  of  the  distiller  and  the  cost  of  fuel  the  Bhandiri 
torn  i  to  the  liqnor  shopkeeper  part  of  the  tapping-tax 

ptwa  !•>   Governments     Government  levies  from  the  liqaor- 
r^t'fwrs  €*>0  (R*.  600)  a  year  for  eveiy  hundred  trees  tapped,^ 
tjie  liquor  shopkeeper  pays;   the  remaining 
um  the  Bhandari  who  Rnppliesthe  liquor.      The 
jf  the  tax  amounts  to  £15  {lis.  150)  on  one  hundred 
rc'.r,  thai  is,  a  monthly  charge  of  £1  5#.  (Rs.  124)  on 
100  trees,  or  on  each  tree  a  monthly  tax  of  dd.  (2  o«.). 

averap^  charges   met   by  the   BhandAri   on   each   tree  are 

fore,  rent  about  SJ.  (5^  ««.),  tapping  about  lOcZ.  (7  as.),  distilling 

W.  (oi  as.),  and  tax  3</.  (2  eg,),  or  a  total  of  about  2*.  bd. 

1-3-3).     In  return  for  this  outlay  the  Bhandfo-i  draws  from 

tree    an    average   yield   of    about   b^\   gallons    (264  shers) 

Allowing  3^  pints   (14  nhei's)  for  wastage  and 

h^  >re   left   five    gallons    (25   shers)    worth  about   3*. 

|l-6)r    This  leaves  him  a  net  profit  on  the  produce  of  each  tree 

)iit  7d.  (44  (uf.)  a  month.     A  Bhanddri,  with  a  grove  of  from 

)0  or  300  cocoa  palms,  has  a  fjiirly  go<jd  profit,  and  if  he  himself 

PTS  of  his  family  do  the  tapping  and  distilling  their 

unsiderable.     A  tree  of  the  best  type,  with  good  soil 

>k'&iij[ul  water,  has  never  to  be  left  fallow  during  the  period  it 

,     Other  trees  are  generally  allowed  one  year's  rest  in  four 

re.     After  it  ceases  to  be  tapped  a  cocoa-palm    lives,  as  a  rule, 

rat  twelve  years.    In  1878-/9,  of  a  total  of  118,774  cocoa-palms, 

or  9*3  per  cent  were  tapped.     Since  then,  on  account  of  tho 

■^  .  to  10«.   (Re.  4-Rs.  5)    in  the  monthly  rent  for  fifteen 

itnber  of  tapped  palms  is  believed  to  have  fallen  to  about 

This  increase  in  tho  tree-tax  has  greatly  lessened  tho 

tion  of  liquor. 

Palmyra  or  Brab^alm,  tad,  Borassus  flabelliformis,  is  found 

in  the  northern  sub-divisions  of  Pen  and  Alibag,  which  have  a 

>tal  of  C.^3.^  trees.     With  few  exceptions  those  palms  are  self-sown 

»o«.  Vcn  of  them,  except  that  a  few  thorns  are  sometimee 

;j:  gs  to  keep  cattle  away.     The  tree  is  full  grown  at 

r  thirty  years.     It  is  tapped  for  about  thirty  years  more, 

..«  to  live  for  about  forty  years  after  it  has  grown  too  old  to 

}pod.    Both  the  male  and  female  trees  are  tapped.     The  spathe, 

■  1  tree  is  called  lendi.   Vigorous  trees  throw  out  from 

,  .thesayear,  some  in  November,  sanjacha  hayojam, 

elLe  rest  in  February,  hfuir  kdla.     Trees  that  are  not  in   full 

throw  out  spathes  in  November  only.      The  spothe  is  gently 

with  a  piece  of  wood,   the  bruised  parts  bound  together, 

19  out  off  the  point  of  the  spatho  by  the  di-awer^s  sharp  and 
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broad-bladed  knife,  dut,  and  a  pot  is  tied  over  the  en*' 
the  juice.     The  tree  is  then  tapped  twice  a  day,  u  httle  > 
cut  off  the  end  of  the  spathe  at  each  tapping.     Under  this 
each  spathe  lasts  according  to  its  length  from  a  month   to  a  u,  ..... 
and  a  half.     The  tapping  season  continues  from  October  to  Mar. 
The  drawer  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  Ik.  {as.  8)  a   month  for  >      ' 
Each  tree  yields  about  3f  pints  (H  »h^*rs)  a  day,  which  ; 
^int  (6  pies  the  sher)  is  worth  1  \d.  (9  piett)  or  2«.  9|t?.  (Re.  1 
month.    Taking  five  months  as  the  average  time  during  which  t 
lasts,   the   approximate  gross  profits  are  14;?.  (Rs.  7),     lyed 
from  this  6*.  (Rs.  3)  paid  to  Government 'and   hn.  (Rs.  2-8)   u    .^-. 
Bhandari,  the  net  profit  on  each  tree  is  about  3«.  (Re.  1-8).     Thil 
was  the  state  of  affairs  before  1879-80  when  the  tree-tax  was 
to  Vis.  (Rs.  6).     Since  this  change  the  tapping  of  palmyra  tt. 
ceased  except  in  AlibAg.     Palmyra  juice  can  be  distilled,  but 
never  done  as  the  supply  of  cocoa-palm  liquor  is  in  excess 
demand. 

The  Wild  Thick-stemmed  Palm,  hherli  mn4,'  Caryota  nrens,  haa 
a  total  of  21,672  trees,  of  which  about  5000  or  one-qoarter  of  iha 
whole  were  tapped  in  1878.  It  is  almost  entirely  a  forest  tree  and 
no  trouble  is  taken  in  growing  it.  These  trees  are  tappe^d  when 
they  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  old.    Besides  br  -A 

binding  it,  the  spathe,  which  is  called  A:(;<£,  is  heated  tu  Uie 

juice  flow.  Every  three  or  four  days  a  white  cottony  substance 
called  kaph,  which  forma  in  the  centre  of  the  spathe,  is  removed. 
The  stem  of  the  tree  is  so  soft  that  notches  cannot  be  cut,  and  the 
tapper  climbs  by  the  help  of  branches  tied  to  the  trunk.  Tapping 
goes  on  for  eight  months  in  the  year.  It  is  stopped  during  the 
<•  rainy  season  (Juno-October),  because  the  tree  becomes  slippery  and 
the  spathe  cannot  be  heated.  The  trees  are  not  allowed  a  rest  but 
are  tapped  until  they  are  exhausted.  In  good  ground  they  last  for 
ten  years  and  in  poor  soil  for  four  or  five.  After  this  they  are 
useless.  In  yield  or  in  the  value  of  the  juice  the  big-trunked  palm 
differs  little  from  the  palmyra.  Since  1879,  when  the  tree-tax  wa« 
raised  from  Is,  Qd.  to  6s.  («*.  12 -Rs.  3),  th«  number  of  trees  tapped 
has  greatly  fallen. 

lu  1857,  on  the  introduction  of  the  revenue  survey.  Government 
abandoned  their  right  to  trees  in  occupied  land  except  teak  and 
blackwood.  Since  then  most  trees  in  occupied  numbers  have 
been  cut.  Though  the  fields  are  somewhat  bare,  most  village  sites 
are  well  shaded  chiefly  by  the  mango  Mangifera  indica,  karanj 
Pongamia  glabra,  tamarind  Tamarindus  indict,  bhendi  Thespesia 
populnea,  pdngdra  Erytki-ina  indica,  and  on  the  coast  by  the  cocoa- 
palm,  Cocos  nucifera.  With  these  trees  bamboos  of  three  kinds^ 
the  velu  Bambusa  anindinacea,  the  hallak  Bambusa  vulgaris,  and 
occasionally  the  hdsa,  Dendrocalamus  strictus,  are  often  mixed.  In 
the  north  of  the  district  the  palmyra,  Borassus  flabelliformis,  and 
the  bdbh^l  Acacia  arabica,  ai'O  sometimes  found. 


'  Bherli,  from  hiker  a  pet  belly,  soems  to  mcjin   thiok-Btcmincd. 
8wa  Nddf  or  the  liquor-palm,  becaase  it  yields  qo  nata. 
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'iij,  nthulrnky  nad^ptitjri,  are  the  treps  best 

iiig.      Besides  tliese  the  sntru,   Casuarina 

•  properly  cared  for  and  surrounded  by  a  fence,  grows 

.  ,-aw  sown  along  the  roads  to  the  Rcvas  and  Dharamtar 

s,  oa  ite  Nigothna  creek^  have  growu  well, 

retiims  of  Domestic  Auimnls  for  1880-81  show  51,8t8  oxen, 

cows,  3^^,81 1  butfaloes,  49ti  hot'ses,  15,574  sheep  and  goats, 

julr-five  aases.    Exclusive  of  horses,  aases,  sheep  and  goata, 

ivea  for  each  rillage  an  average  of  about  150  head  of  cattle. 

theso  there  are  generally  many  worn-out  buffaloes,  cows, 

locks,  though  of  late  the  proportion  of  useless  animals  is  said 

re  become  smaller,   as  few  but  rich  husbandmeu  scruple  to 

<»£  their  worn-out  cattle  to  the  butcher. 

ing  the  early  months  of  the  rainy  season  (June-September), 

» cattle,  except  plough  bullocks,  are  usually  sent  in  the  morning 

vilk^o  grazing  land,  gaimn,   and  brought  back  at  night  to 

leller  of  their  stalls.     In  September,  when  the  rain  ia  lighter 

the  climate  less  trying  and    when   there  is  no   field   work   or 

rmrKfn/-  the  cattle  are  sent  to  the  uplands  and  hill-sides   that  are 

hin  a  few  miles  of  almost  all  KoUba  villages.     Hero  they 

.  in  two  or  three  months   (October -December),  each  family's 

ck  of  eattlo  being  tended  by  a  servant  or  young  boy,  who  live  in 

ioibII  h\y  '  '  the  cattle  pa^s  the  night  in    an  unroofed   pen. 

IEtptv  »u  11.^  cows  and  slie-buffaloes  are  milked  and  the  milk 

•ge,  whore,  as  much  as  can  be  spared  is  made  into 

u.:  -  .i:id  sold  either  to   the  villagers  or  to  Gujarat  Vania, 

■*,  and  other  travelling  butter-dealers.     In  November   and 

urcv^nirtrT,  whoTi  the  Hce  fields  are  clear  and  dry,  the  carting  season 

WjpBS  aod  the  working  bullocks  are  brought   back   to  tho  village. 

As  the  lulUsidos  grow  bare,  the  cows  and  buffaloes  follow,  and,  for 

th*  fret  nf  tho  season,  they  are  allowed  to  wander  about  the  fields 

CV  r    they  find    during    the   day,   and    at  night    brought 

ici ;  stalU.     Towards  the  end  of  the  hot  weather  most  of 

Cbm  grow  very  thin,  and,  getting  little  except  a  few  handfuls  of 

«1p»w,  stubble,  or  ric«  hosks,  are,  before  the  rain  falls,  little  better 

ti&r.  .-<keletoo9.     They  do  not  recover  condition  till  after  they  have 

jfed  on  tho  new  grass  for  some  weeks,  and  the  sudden  change  from 

(•(Arring  to  rich  feeding  often  causes  outbronks  of  cattle  disease. 

In  tliffcrent  parts  of  the  district,  chiefly  on   the  flat   tops  of  the 

h)i7ignthQa  and  AlibAg  hills,  are  settlements  of  professional  herdsmen 

i«{  Ih©  Dhangar  and  Gavli  castes.     Their  cattle,  both  buffaloes  and 

rows,  spend  the  whole  year  on  the  hills,  sheltered  during   the  rains 

m  rongn  sheds,  and,  in  the  cool  and  hot  months,  moved  to  places 

irbrrv  Wlvt«^^  and  shade  are  easily  found. 

Except  a  few   traders   and  large  landowners  who  have  Gujarat 
ballocks^  almost  all   the  oxeu  of  the  district  are  of  the  local  breed. 
loagh  hardy,  active,  and   neatly  made,   most    of  them  are    poor, 
dl,  Bwid    weiik    compared  with    Deccan  and    Gujarat   bullocks, 
(o  aUention  is  paid  to  breeding.     Most  villages  have  two  or  three 
neither  specially   chosen    for  strength   nor  specially    cared 
From  among  the  calves  the  husbandman  generally  chooses  or 
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buys  a  likely  young  malo,  ami,  takiug  Lira  honn-,   ijiakes    i 

him  and  looks  for  another  to  match  him.     They  arc  nlhnvfd 

near  the  house  during  the  day,  and  at  night  have  a  bundle 

gross.     Scraps  of  food  and  rice  husks  are  carefully   pttt  b 

them;  and  they  are  occasionaliy  given  handfuls  of  greci 

udid,  or   some  other  grain.     At  four  years  old   they  are  brv*. 

the  yoke,  and  in  their  fifth  year  thdy  ore  castrated  and  either  r. 

for  ploughing  or  sold  to  traders  or  carriers.^     In  ploughing  mul  J 

carting  only  one  pair  of  bullocks  is  used.  •  In  one  any  a  goofl  pa?*  "j 

will  draw  a  cartload  of  seven  hundredweights  about  tv 

The  cost  of  a  good  pair  varies  from  £5  tu  £6  (Ra.  50  -  J« 

of  a  second  class  pair  from  £2  to  £3  (Rs.  20 -Ra.  30).     A 

works  for  about  seven  seasons  from  his  fourth  to  his  eleventh 

For  five  years  more  ho  goes  on,  still  of  some  use,  gradually 

weaker  and  loss  healthy,  till  he  is  sold  to  the  butcher,  or,  if  i 

owner  is  well-to-do,  he  enjoys  a  year  or  two  of  idleness,  and  dif". 

husbandman's  bnllock  costs  little  to  feed.     During  the  early 

of  the  rains,  when  he  has  hard  field  work  and  the  climate  ijs 

he  gets  green  grass,  and,  besides  the  grass,  about  two  pounds  a  dajj 

of  oil  cake  at  a  monthly  cost  of  not  more  than  2s,  (Re.  1).     lu  Juljg 

when  their  field  work  is  over,  the  plough  bullocks  are  allowed  I 

graze  with  the  rest  of  the  village  cattle,  and,  in  September,  go  "^ 

them  to  the  hills.     They  stay  in  t\\^  hills  till  November,  when 

are  brought  back  to  the  villages,  and,  for  the  rest  of  the  fair  seasoi^^ 

except  that  they   get  a  little   straw   when   the  da}"^a  carting 

ploughing  is  over,  are  left  to  pick  what   they  can.     Town  carrier*' 

and  traders*  bullocks,  besides  grass  or  straw,  have  a  daily  allowauc 

of  oil  cakes  and  pulse,  or  a  miztoro  of  coarse  rice  and  pulse.     TJ 

monthly  cost  of  keeping  a  town  bullock  varies,  in  Alibfig  andl 

larger  towns,  from  12«.  to  16a.  (Rs.O  -  Rs.  8),  and,  in  outlying 

from  10^.  to  14.S'.  (Rs.  5-Rs.  7). 

Cows  are  returned  at  a  total  of  40,632.     A  good  cow  is  wor 
from  £2  to  £3  (Rs.  20-  Rs.  30),  and  a  second  claiss  cow  from*£l 
to  £2  (Ra.  12  -  Rs.  20).     A  heifer  has  her  first  calf  when  four 
old,  and  for  about  twelve  years  continues  to  bear  every  other  yemr^ 
About  sixteen  she  becomes  barren  and  is  either  sold  to   the  bul 
or  left  to  herd  with  the  village  cattle.      Receiving  no  help,  except 
few  handfuls  of  straw  or  stubble  in  the  hot  season,  she  soon   h 
strength  and  seldom  lives  more  than  two  or  three  years.     Wheal 
a  cow  calves  she  is  generally  fed  for  three  days  on  wheat,  raw  sogafj^ 
the  white  of  the  cocoanut.and  black  pepper.    Cows  are  milked  ii 
the  morning  and  evening.     An  ordinary  cow  will,  for  three  monthi-] 
after  calving,  yield  four  pounds  of   milk    a   day;    for  the  next  m 
months  she  will  yield  three  pounds  and  for  the  next  four  about  tw« 
pounds  till  the  supply  gradually  ceases.    Except  when  grazing  on  the] 
hills,  cows,  when  in  milk,  get  every  night  aboat  a  pound  of  oil  cako 


1  Yoong  balls  are  generally  castrEted  in  Septembor.     Tlie  animiU'ft  ^egn  jm-r  itwlj 
together  aui]  he  ia  thron'ti  on  the  gruuud,  auil  his  testicles  after  being  wt  t' 
butter,  are  laid  on  a  long  sinootb  wooden  roller  and  gently  oraahed  ^^ 
pestle.     The  operation  laats  for  about  half  an  hour.     The  art  of  caeti-uu.^^  .,.^;.-^ 
M  known  to,  or  at  least  is  practised  only  by  Mtoga. 
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lUdks  and  a  handle  of  grass.    When  not  in  milk  the  oil  cake 

we  stopped  and  the  bundle  of  grass  made  smaller.     To  a 

idman  the  ujoht'  '  i   of  o  cow's  keep  is  not  more  than  28. 

I).     TtiTTo  cows  l;      -  and  oil  cake  all  the  year  round  at  a 

"lly  cost  of  about  7».  (lla.  3-8).     Cow's  milk,  especially  for 

children,  is  more  highly  prized  than  buffalo's  milk.     But  the 

is  sm»U  and  it  is  seldom  kept  separate.     If  a  town  cow 

iring  a  calf  leas  than  two  years  old,  the  calf  is  generally  given 

«  hosbandman  to  reart     If  it  is  a  male  calf  he  keeps  it  till  it  ia 

years  old,  works  it  for  three  years,  and  then  sends  it  to  its 

)r.     If  it  !8  ft  heifer  the  husbandman  waits  till  she  has  had  two 

or  ;rn8  her  to  the  owner  with  the  second  calf, 

xg  r  iJmself. 

BoSaloes  nombered  39,811   head,   22,G48  of  them  males    and 
males.     All  are  of  the  local  breed,  smaller,  but  blacker 
ther'skinned  than  those  of  the  Deccan  and  Gujarat.     In 
jf  towns  Dhangars  and  Gavlis  keep  a  stout  healthy  well-fed 
>affBlo  for  whoso  services  they  are  paid    \s.  (as.  8).      Moat 
have  a  few  bull  buffaloes  who  herd  with  the  village  cattle, 
care  is  taken  that  they  should  be  either  specially  well  mado 
»M  fed.     Except  those   kept   for   breeding,  male  buffaloes,  in 
^fifth  yen  I  -trated  and  used  either  in  ploughing  or  levelliDg 

drawiij^  <p  timber  carts,  or  in  dragging  timber  in  the 

A  good  mal     '   'Htlo   is   worth  from  £3  to  £4  (Rs.  30- 
)),     Female  bufi;tl  r-  nre  much  more  valuable  than  males.     A 
class  cow   buffalo  costs  from  £5  to  £8    (Rs.    50 .  Ra.  80),  a 
)nd    claea  animal  from  £3  to  £4  (Rs.  SO-Rs.  40^,    and  a  poor 
kl  from  £1  10».  to  £2  (Rs.  15  -  Rs.  20).     A  cow  buffalo  has  her 
generally  in  her  fifth  year.     She  calves  ©very  third  year  and 
_      KvHi  to  be  more  than  twenty.     After  the  second  or  third  calf 
lywfW  reive  to  sixteen  pounds  of  milk  a  day  and  at  other 

a^  r   pounds.     A  buffalu's  monthly  yield  of  clarified 

d  to  bo  worth  about  8*.  (Rs. 4).  Except  that  a 
»u.,wii.-o  .ibout  twice  as  much  food,  the  aiTangements  for  her 
and  grazing  are  the  same  as  those  for  a  cow. 

leep  and  Goats  are  returned  at  16,574.     The  rainy  season  is  too 

for  fihecp.     A  few  are  reared  in   the  district  but  almost  the 

of  ihcm  come  from  the  Deccan.     Dhangars  and  professional 

*rds   coming,   some   of  them    in     October   and  the    rest  in 

jmbcr.    bring  their  women  and  generally  travel  in  bands  of 

[    '     '       '  They  camp  in    the  fields  under  rough   cloths 

ikes,  and  move  from  place  to  place  wherever  sheep 

r  the  sheep  are  crowded  into  a  pen  fenced 

;^^lily  is  their   manure  prized,   that,   for  one 

ck  oE  twenty  sheep,  the  owner  of  the  field  pays  from 

»..  .  j»t4jen  pounds  (u-  i  adholu)  of  rice,  or  from  1«.  to  2». 

Re.  1)  ID  cash.     In  Pen,  Alibdg,  Mahdd,  and  other  large 

'  '    :rhers  of  the  Khatik  cast«,  whodo  not,  as  a  i*ule, 

V,  but  buy  one  or  two  at  a  time   according  to 

the  rains  set  in  all  the  Dhangara  find  their 

can, 
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Goftts  are  kept,  in  Ginall  numbers,  chiefly  by  Musalm.tnv 
Kumbharg,Kathkaris,Chambhars,ancI  Mhiii*ft,who  uw  tdc 
cows.     Thpy  are  reared  chiefly  for  thoii'  milk,  and  arc  < 
eaton  ou  high  days.     During  the  rains  they  graze  with   l  _ 
cattle,  and,  aft^er  the  crops   havo   been   reaped,  in  the   tielda. 
nights  they  are  generally  housed  in  sheda.      In  hor  socond  yc 
sho-goat  haa  generally  two  or  three,  but  sometimes  only  oa« 
occasionally  as  many  as  four  kids.     As  they  generally  broo&e  an  1 
leaves  the  keep  of  a  goat  costs  nothing.     A  she-goat  is  worth 
6«.  to  10s.  (Ra.  3  -  Hs.  5)  and  a  he-goat  from  4?.  to  6*.  (Ra,  2  -  lUjj 
Goat's  milk  is  sometimes  given  to  children  suffering  from  enl 
Uvers  or  spleens.     It  is  also  rubbed  on  the  hands  and  feot  as  a 
for  sleeplessness. 

Horses   are  returned   at   494.     Most  of  them   are  mere 
rarely  more  than  twelve  hands  high.     Tliey   are   brought  from 
Doccan,  sometimes  by  Dhangars   and  sometimes  by  VanjAris,  tsA 
vary  in  value  from  £2  to  £3  (Rs.  20  -  Rs.  30).     They  are  ill  cared  far  | 
being  genci*ally  left  to  feed  themselves  as  they  can. 

Asses  are  returned  at  75.  Belddrs,  travelling  stone  masons,  A8S| 
Ghis^dis,  wandering  tinkers,  keep  them  as  beasts  of  burden,  andi 
in  and  about  Alibag,  washermen  uso  them  for  carrying  clothes, 
ass  costs  about  £1  10^.  (Rs.  15)  and  can  carry  a  burden  of  al 
820  pounds  (four  mnng) .  It  is  left  to  pick  what  it  can  and 
nothing  to  keep.  Asses'  milk  is  sometimes  given  to  weak 
children. 

Pigs,  which  are  not  shown  in  the  returns,  are  reared  in 
small  numbers  by  native  Christiana  and  by  the  tribe  of  Vndari  orl 
stone  masons.  The  wandering  tribe  of  Bhorpis  or  rope-daooers  alMj 
rear  and  eat  pigs. 

Except  the  thin  long-haired  Charan  dog,  a  sturdy  brave  animal^ 
sometimes  brought  by  Chilran  salt-dealers,  the  dogs  of   the 
are  all  of  the  ordinary  I'ariab  type.     No  house  is  without  a  cat 
there  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  breed.     Brahmans  and  others  k^ 
rabbits  as  pets. 

Kunbis,  Maralbas,  Mbdrs,  and  Mnsalmans  rear  fowls.  All  are  ».t| 
the  ordinary  small  breed,  the  large  kuUtm'  fowl  not  being  knoi 
in  the  district.  Some  of  the  fowls  are  black -boned  and  others  havi 
ruffled  feathers.  These  last  are  greatly  valued,  and  by  ALirdthda 
thought  peculiarly  gmteful  offerings  to  the  go<ls,  especially  as 
sacrifice  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick.*  A  hen  lays  daily  for  ton 
twelve  days ;  she  then  stops  for  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  am 
again  begins  to  lay.  These  changes  are  repeated  five  or  six  tiu 
in  the  year,  the  whole  number  of  eggs  varying  from  forty  to  eighty* 
Over  most  of  the  district,  eggs  are  in  good  demand  for  the  PenJ 
Nagothna,  Alibag,  and  Bombay  markets,  fetching  about  Hd.  («*.  2j 
a  dozen  in  the  country  parts  and  ihd.  {as.  3)  in  towns.     A  hen  wi 


'  As  Few  people  can  ttfford  to  ftacrifioe  a  goat  or  sheep,  large  onmhen  of  oooka 
offered,    Th«  cock  must  be  able  to  crQW  and  ahoold,  if  poaaiblo,  have  ruflM  ' 
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r.  nr  three  broods  a  year,  each  brood  varying  from  ci^^ht  to 

s  luiTC  to  lie  gtMirdod   from  many  euc^rnies :   thoir  eggs  are 

L'j    mis,  muugoosi's  and  suakcM,  and  their  chickens  by  kitcfi, 

and  c&ts.     There  is  a  good  demand  for   lowb  bath  locally 

'^  the  price  of  a  hen  varying  from  Qd.   (<w.   4)  in 

.to  ^d,  or   1*.  {Ci-8  annoK)   in  towns.     Fowls  are 

by   xdusalm^a  and  Christianfl,  and,  atnoDg  Hindus,  by  the 

lod  claasGs,  by  Kolis,  Gabits,  Kuubis,  Marxltluifl^  Lohdra,  and 

Of  other  Oesh-^nting  Hindus,  Sonars,  Prnbhus,  Unjputs, 

••     '    ■    •     a  fowls.     DnckH  are  sometimes  brought  from 

lom  ivared  in  tbo  district.    They  cost  about  1». 

[oi,  K  i-aton  only  by  Musalmfiu.s  and  Christians. 

iFor  80  '  n  di.slrict  Koliil>a  is  |«wily  stocked  with 

ya   are   found,  the  largo  grey  J^angur 

,   —  cus  enti'lhia,  and  the  mdknd,  Macaciis 

:-  ta  oftun  met,  though  both  may  be  seen  in  niosli 
I  1-  1'  its.     The  Fruit-eating  Bator  Flying  Fox,  i^aiiiuigulf 
fxnedins  and  several  other  varieties  of  bats  are  common.    The 
is  common.     The  Black   Bear,  atn'ot, 
met  on  the  Sahyddris  and  is  now  and 
u'ad  range.     The   Indian  Otter,  ml,  Lutra  nair, 
>ii  1    iidAd  creek  and  probably  occurs  in  moet  tidal 

There  aro  always  one  or  two  tigers,  vdgk,  Folis  tigris,  in 
district.     The  Silgargnd  range  has  almost  always  a  tiger,  and 
foresta  on  the  Riyha-Habsan  frontier  generally  hold  one  or  two, 
Pknther,  hiHa  ruglt,  Felis  pardua,  is  common,  but  on  account  of 
'Unto  amount  of  cover  is  seldom  found.  The  Common  Jungle  Cat, 
ielia  chauA,  is  often  seen  in  the  foiH?8ta.     The  Striped  Hyaena, 
HysDna  Ptriata,  is  perhaps  commonest  in  Mahild.     The  Civet 
,1cilin(irft,  Viverra  malaccensis  is  rather  rare,  but  the  Black  Wild 
vuinori,    Paradoxura   musauga,   and   the  -Hiangus,    Herpestea 
j«M»  are  found  everywhere.     Jackals,  kolha,  Canis  aureus,   are 
MM,  and  th'    '     '     1  Fox,  kokad,  Vulpes  bengalensia  is  some- 
leen.     The  jirrel,  Sciurua  elpbiustonei,  is  now  and  then 

m  the   thiektst   iuiests;   the  Five-Striped   Squirrel,  (jilnri  or 
imii,  Scinrns  pahnarum,  is   common  over  the   whole  district. 
of  iho  Porcupine,  gdi/al,  Hystrix  leucnra,  are  often  found  in 
ita,  but  the  auimala  though  probably  numerous  arc  seldom 
Tho  flare,   sasa,  Lopus   nigricollia,   is   not   very   plentiful 
Wy  owing  to  the  wholesale  way  in  which  they  aro  netted  by 
!   and  others.      Tho  Wild  Boar,  dukkar^  Sna  indicus,   is 
ofcjt  every  forest  and  on  almost  every  hill-     They  are 
i  by  the  Kathkaria  blrt  show  no  signs  of  declining  in 
iher.     Of  Doer  tho  sdmbhar,  Rnsa  aristotelis,  is  sometimes  mot 
Uu)  Hoha-Babsllu   forests,   but   it  is    exceedingly   rare.      The 
Deer,  chital,  Axis  maculatus,  is  a  little  more  common,  but 
rare  and  found   only   in  the   Roha-Habsan   forests.     The 
Deer  or  Muntjac,  called  bhekra  by  the  natives,  Cervulua 
18  not  nncommonon  the  Sahyddris,     The  Mouse  DeoT,pisai^ 
-VrriiiLiiia  »ndjca  IB  rap&ly  found.     The  most  copimon  deer  is  the 
■  a€<i  Antelope  also  called  hkekra,  Tetraceros  qnadricornis. 
d  in  every  forest  and  on  almost  every  hill. 
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IL  Snakes  are   ntimorous  but  are  if  hm 

lactioiL        '*"i''   Niija  tripudians,  docs  not  bttui  i.  ....... .,  ^ , 

deaths.     Though  not  often  seen,  they  are  by  no  meaua  anoouiwal^' 
8iuk«a.  ^jjj  f^j.  ^  small  reward  tho  villagers  will  bring  one  tyr  two  erof^^ 

day.     llioy  arc  seldom  more  than  five  feet  long.     -'  i 

Daboia  elegans,  is  another  venomous  snake,  aomct ..  ..- 
often   found   in   the   forests.      A   black   snake    locally   ktit 
A'<i n Jar  i/^ionrt«  also  some! jmee  occurs.     The  kiindar    -^  *' 
yhonns  aro   by  some  held  to  be  the  same,  the  hn 
old  and  the  affhya  tho  youug  snake.     The  people  believe  U 
t/honag    bites   at  night   only,  and   that  -ftt  whatever   hour 
night  ho  was  bitten  the  victim  dies   just  bufoi-e  daybi 
rhurga,  Echis  carinata,  is  very  common  especially  in   :    - 
A  green  snake  with  a  broad  flat  head  and  short  thick  tail, 
called  Hnrantol  and  probably  the  Trimereaurns  erythniras^  is 
by  the  people  to  bo   very  venomous.     It  diflfers  from  the  G 
Tree  Snake,  Pa^serita  mycterizans,  whose  head  and  tail  are  loi 
thin.     The   Matnjdr,    BuugaruK,    is    sometimes    found.     Tli 
of   all   of   these   snakes    is   fatal.     The   cobra,  both  ghonoj^iM>^  liio 
haraniol,  and  the  marnjdr  are  supposed  to  cause  death  within  a  few 
houra,  while  the  victim  of  the  2'^t^t^f<^'^  bite  may  linger  for  day*, 
blood  ooaing  from  every  pore,     Kunbis  state  that  thoy  know  a  cure 
for  the   bite   of   the  phursa,  but  tJie   truth   of   the   statement  is 
doubtful.     Of  other  snakes  there  is  the  Green  Tree  Snake, ««> 
Passerita  mycterizans,  which  is  always  found  on   trees  and  r 
diiiicult  to  distinguish  from  the  leaves.     It  seems  to  be  spec 
fond  of   the  cashewnut,    Anacardium   ocoident«le.      Though   i 
probably   harmless   the   natives  consider  it  dangerous,  their 
being  that  it  never  bites  anywhere  but  in  the  head  and  th»t 
bite  is  quickly  fatal.'     Tho  Dhdman  or  Anihela,  Ptyas   macosqik 
is  coramonj  especially  in  the  fields.     It  is  a  harmlees  snake,  thongh 
the  people  say  that  on   Sundays  its  bite  is  fatal  and  that  it   killa 
cattle   by  crawling   under   them  or   by   putting  its   tad  up  their 
nostrils.     Its  shadow  also  is  thought  to  be  unlucky.     For  all  these 
reasons,  when  they  have  the  chance,  tho  natives  are  careful   to  kill 
the  dhdman.     The  Ndiietif  Lycodon  aulicus,  is  another  snake  whichj 
though  liarmloss,  the  people  beUeve  to  be  venomous  on  Sund»y& 
#It  is  very   comn»on  and  appears  to   be   gregarious  as  five  or  sax 
are  often  found  together.      They  live  near  and  not  seldom   inside 
of  honses.      The  Black  Sand  Snake,  Eryx   johnii,   tho  nd 

Snake,  Oongylophus  conicus,  and  the   Water    Snake,   ^  't, 

Tropidonotus  quiucunciatus,  are  common. 

to  Bml*.  Mr.  Vidal's  list  of  Ratnagiri  birds  published  in  Volume  X.  of  tho 

Bombay  Gazetteer  applies  with  few  changes  to  Kolaba.  Snip© 
of  four  kinds  are  found  all  over  tho  district.  They  are  the  Pintailed 
Snipe  Gallinago  stheuura,  the  Common  Snipe  Gallinago  galliuaria» 


'  In  1771,  at  the  hot  epriogs  near  PABgaon,  Forl»eB  noticed  »  long  preen 
ualled  A  whip  enoke  from  its  whiplash  fonn.     According  to  his  aooount.  Uif 
snake  hidoa  itself  ainoQg  the  tree  branches  ami  darta  mpidly  on  Uu;  r  "' 
bdow.     On  one  occasion. one  of  these  snakes  flew  at   n   IniU,   and  wou  m 

the  eye  threw  hini  into  a  violent  agony.     The  bull  tore  up  the  jp<Mi  u-ty 

•Ad,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  died  in  about  half  an  hour.    Oriental  MvoHim,  I.  I'lHk 
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l^\r    «sT,Tnp    Gallinago    galliDolA,    and    the   Painted     Snipo 

"klonsis.     Of  tliesc  the  three  first  are  found  in  tno 

^  -1  --    i     lipe  tlxj-oughout  the  year.     The 

coino  in  October  aud  leave  in 

re  ibOiiiLtiUJOs  found  us  livto  as  April.    With 

rice^  the  district  is  well  suited  for  snipe. 

ore  toond  in  most  rice  lands,  though  they  lie  thickly  only 

^  nr,  .1    upots.     Though  thb  creeks  are  never  entirely  without 

k   are    neither    common    nor    of    many  kinds.      The 

111  .-,  rts    are   the   Whistling  Teal,  Dendrocygna  javanica, 

ih    <  n  Teal,  Qu^rqueduhv  crecca.    Of  rartridges,  both  the 

and  the  Grey,  Ortiju^Ji'nis   pondiceriana, 

,   but  in  Alibig  and  Pen  the  grey  is 

A  icw  Grey  Quful,  Cotnrnix  communiB,  are  occasionally 

ln^.>  iti  the  sea.      llieir  6ta.y  in  the  district  seems  to  be  very 

Rain  Quail,  Cotnmix  coromandelica,  is  not  uncommon 

'    *t>  a  fair  number  may  be  found  by  beating  the  <Mr 

5    creek.      The  Button  Quail,  Turnix  dussumieri, 

\\  'mmon  and  the  Bustard  Quail,  Turnix  taigoor, 

rge  coveys  of  a   Bush    Quail^  believed  to  be 

•  a,  are  always  flushed  by  any  one  walking  among 

,Lud    buahlands.     Of   Plovers,    the    Golden    Plover, 

Irius  fnlvns,  is  often  met  ii^  open  sandy  spots  near  the  bo», 

-.    —   Plover,  ffidicnemns  scolopax,  and  the  Red  Wattled 

melius  indicuH,  are  common.    The  Curlew,  Numenius 

sea  shore  dnring  the  cold  and  rainy  months. 

.  the  Grey  Jungle  Fowl,    Gallus  sonnerati, 

,  Gulloperdix  spadiceua,  the  Blue  Rock  Pigeon, 

-.. ..1,  and  the  Green  Pigeon,  Crocopus  chlorigastor, 

cnnnoon. 

the  flatBefis  of  the  country  the  tide  runs  so  far  up  the 
:  the  fresh-water  fisheries  are  very  restricted  and  of  small 
tU  fish  that  are  found  in  the  rivers  and  streams,  and, 
,s,  in  rico  fields  and  salt  pans  are  chiefly  caught  in 
known  as  bofcuhi,  koin,  lungdi,  and  iaqla, 
,.,...,     -  ,-  are  seldom  used  in  killing  fresh- water  hsh. 
he  raina  many  of  the  rivers  abound  with  good  fish.     The 
i.Kc  the  carp  in  general  shape  and  taste,  has  a  large  tooth- 
ith  and  strong  scales,  and  weighs  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
i A  like  the  bhinsla  but  smaller;  the  ultra  is  an 
It  scales,  has   a  lai'go  mouth  with  several  rows 
'(»f  taetli,  a!  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds.     On  the  HAygad- 

|K^  at    the      pool,    in    Panderi,  about  ten   miles   north-east 

|iif  Mabild,  is  n  deep  hole  full  of  fish  of  all  sizes  which  are  fed  by 
-by.     The  fish  range  from  about  forty  pounders  to  little 
yisMJ  of  one's  finger.     When  they  find  they  have  the 
kcii^uiLo  v:  a  feed  they  crowd  to    the  surface  several    rows  deep. 
JO  p<?oplo  never  harm  them  and  believe  that  they  cannot  be  caught. 
|or  kUIed.     They  say   that  the  fish  formerly  lived  in  a  pool  lower 
iown  the  river,  and  that  the  pool  suddenly  tlriod  and   the   fish 
iTcUod  to  their  preeent  home  through  a  pass  iu  the  hills  known 
Uw  PiaLcH*  Pass,  Maslc  Khind, 
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The   sea   fisboriosj    eitpecially    of    tlie  Alib^  viUa^pefl,  &ra  of. 
oozudderable  importance.  The  chief  kinds    " 
or  taranga,  Struinateus  cinereos,  b'3j  '6  ; 
nehareas,  118^  1 ;  tjol,  iSeiicna  glaucusj  46,  ^  ;  pakiiat,  Tn: 
194^  1;  inushi ;     $h\ng}ia.li,    Macrones    chryseuB,    99,   b,    .   - 
bhddvi  i  rdvtLSf  Polynemas;  turtaai,  Cybium  guttatum,  66,  4j 
halva,  iStromateus  niger,  63,  4. 

Sea-fishing  is  carried  on  cliiefiy  bj  stake-nets.     From   twdve  14 
twenty  miJes  from  land,  nearly  every  bank-  is  covered  iriUi  &take« 
made   of  two  or  three  cocoa  or  brab  palm  stems  or  other  wcK)d 
fastened  together  with  nails,  and  from  fosty  to  a  hundred  fet 
In  November  when  the  stormy  weather  is  over  the  stakes  ar« 
to  sea  behind  two  or  throe  fishing  boats.     Wlien  the  bank  ia 
a  rope  is  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  lower  end  of  the  st*ke, 
the  ends  of  the  rope  are   listened  to  boats   which   anchor  at  • 
distance.     Men  in  other  boats  then  draw  the  upper  «  'lie 

stake  out  of  the  water.     As  the  stake  becomes  uprigh  i  tr 

end  is  allowed  to  fall  by  its  own  weight.  And  as  soon  as  the  lower 
end  reaches  the  mad,  the  rope  is  drawn  through  the  hole.  At 
high  tide  two  boats,  one  on  each  aide,  are  fastened  by  ropes  to  the 
top  of  the  stake,  and,  as  the  tide  ebbs  the  weight  of  the  boats  forcei 
the  point  of  the  stake  into  the  mud.  \Vlien  it  has  taken  firm  hold 
the  stake  is  driven  about  twelve  feet  deep  by  working  the  boaU 
from  side  to  side.  A  line  of  *stakes  is  thus  driven  in,  eaok 
stake  being  about  twenty-five  feet  from  the  next  stake.  The 
nets  that  are  tied  to  these  stakes  are  made  by  the  fishermen 
in  their  leisure  hours,  especially  during  the  rains.  The  twine  is 
the  Bombay  hemp,  «an,  and  the  nets  are  coloured  with  the  bark 
of  the  ain,  Terminalia  tomentosa.  The  nets  are  pocket  or  bftg^ 
shaped,  the  mesh  varying  in  size  from  an  inch  near  the  montJi  to 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  near  the  bottom  of  the  pockot.  At  the 
turn  of  the  tide  the  net  is  drawn  up,  the  fish  picked  out,  and  the 
net  turned  so  as  to  face  the  new  current.  The  fishermen  often  stop 
from  their  homes  for  more  than  a  night  at  a  time.  A  row  of  large 
stakes  costs  from  £20  to  £30  (Rs.  200 -Rs.  300),  and  a  \&rge  net 
about  £10  (Rb.  100).  The  stakes  are  drawn  out  in  the  latter  part  of 
May  before  the  burst  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  towed  to  shore, 
and  stowed  away.  They  lost  fn:»m  two  to  three  years.  The  right 
to  fix  stakes  in  certain  bai^ks  belongs  to  certain  villages  who  have 
used  the  same  spot  for  gonorationa.  These  rights  are  well 
established  and  never  become  the  subject  of  dispute.  The  net«^ 
when  not  m  use,  are  stored  in  sheds  or  in  tho  lofts  of  huts,  and,  if 
carefully  used,  last  from  two  to  three  years. 

Besides  by  stake  nets,  salt  water  fish  are,  to  a  small  extent,  caught 
by  pocket-shaped  nets  with  meshes  very  wide  near  the  mouth  and 
gradually  growing  smaller  to  the  end  of  the  pocket.  They  are 
also  caught  by  torch  light.  A  torch  is  tied  to  the  prow  of  a  fishing 
boat,  and,  from  the  boat,  a  net  is  hung  in  which  the  fi&h,  as  they  rise 
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itKo  li^hi,  are  caught.     Fish  are  also  caupLt  by  GDclosing,  with 
fh  walla,   parts  of  tbe  shore  under  higliwator  mark.     The  fish 
»iii  at  high  water,  and,  as  the  tide  ebbs,  aro  left  within  the  wall 
ight  by  the  fishermen. 

^^«ah-watcr  fish  are  never  offered  for  sale  as   the  local  markets 
fully  supplied  with  sea  fish.     After  setting  apart  enough  to  meet 
wants,  the  sea  fish  are  taken  in  small  boats  to  Bombay  direct 
, llM3BtaJk.es  of  Varsoli, Thai,  Mdndva,  and  Rovas.   Other  fiHhermen, 
t^B  those  of  Alib^?,  "Navgaon,  Akshi,  Kara],  and  Rovdanda  tako 
''  villages.  On  reaching  the  shore  the  boatg 

.chiefly  Meman  and  Khoja  Musalmana 
Bombay,  whu   buy  uU  the  larger  fish  for  the  Bombay  market. 
are  salted,  bat  mu>tki,  bavielo,  and   vdgti   are  dried   in  the 
They  are  then  sold  to  the  Doccan  fish  merchants  who  come  to 
Tillages  to  bay.     If  there  are  no  cnatomers   on  the   spot, 
\£si\  are   taken  to  Maluid  which  is   the   great  local  fish  mart. 
Hah^d  they  aro  sent  to  the  Deccan  in  carts  and  sold  at  from 
4#.  CRe.  1  -  Hs.  2)  the  thousand.     Such  small  fish  as  sardinea 
ghr  own  on  the  sand  to  dry,  and  afterwards  under 

nmtir  il  as  manure. 

Tbe  fishermen,  who  are  returned  at  a  total  strength  of   abont 
90tdii  are  almost  all  Son-Kolis    and   Gdbits.      The   greatestt 
)r  an?  found  in  Pen  and  the*  least  in  Mahad.     Most  of  thorn 
other  callings  besides  fishing.     Of  the  whole  population  all 
r£hsatux»  ami  Gujardt  Vauiii  eat  fish. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PO  PULATI O  N. 

Tn  1852  (tsfc  October)  the  Koltlba  siib-colloctomlo  was  foruJoJ 
addinjO!'  the  sub-divigions  of  Underi  and  Revdanda,  which  com 
the  chief  parts  of  Angria's  territoTy,  to  the  three  sottthem 
sub-divisions  of  Sdnkshi,  Rtijiipuri,  and  Rdygad.     Cfnsns  detiii}^ 
the  present  district  are,  therefore,  not  available  for  ly4C  or  for  1 
The  1 881  census  shows  a  total  of  SBlfO-^dj  an  increase  of  31,244, 
8*91  per  cent  over  the  1872  population. 

According  to  the  1872  census  the  population  of  the  district 
850,405  or  236-44  to  the  square  mile ;  Hindus  numberod  330,1 
or  94'43  per  cent;  Musalm6ns  17,194  or  490  per  cent;  Jews   1 
or  0"55  per  cent ;  Christians  208  or  005  per  cent ;  Pir— 
there  were  118  others.     The  1881  census  showed  a  poi 
381,649  or  255-11  to  the  square  mile.     Of  these  361,281  or 
per  cent  were  Hindus,   17,891  or  4-68  per  cent  Musalmdns,  2: ,. 
0*56  per  cent  Jews,  305  Christians,  and  33  PArsis.     The  perceni 
of  Hindus  on  the  total  population  was  94'G6,  of  MasalmAns  4*( 
of  Jews  0*56,  and  of  Christians  0  07.     The  percentage  of  malea 
the  total  population  was  5029  and  of  females  49*70. 

Of  381,649  (males  191,952,  females  189,097)  the  total  popnlati^ 
347,269  (males  173,623,  females  173,646)   or  90-99  per  cent   w( 
born  in  the  district.     Of  the  34,380  who  were  born  in  other  p( 
12,049  were  bom  in  Ratndgiri,  4107  in  Thiiua,  3272  in  Puona.  3077 
in  Sdtdra,  1455  in  Bombay,  703  in  Gujarat,  1030  in  otli  if 

the  Presidency,  6709  in  tho  Bombay  states,  and  1978  in  '  its 

of  India  and  outside  India. 

According  to  the  18SI  census  returns,  of  381,649  the  t^>ul 
population  of  the  district,  366,717  (183,588  males,  183,129  females) 
or  96-08  per  cent  spoke  Mardtbi.  Of  the  remaining  14,932  person*, 
10,968  spoko  Arabic  and  Hindnstdni,  including  Urdu  and  Deccaui ; 
2435  spoke  Gujardti;  1009  spoke  Mdrvjldi ;  232  spoke  Porttigneso, 
Konkuni,  or  Goanese ;  226  spoke  Telegn,  including  Vadilri; 
fifty-three  spoke  Kanarose;  and  nine  spoke  Tamils  including  Kaik^di, 
Arvi,  and  MadMsi. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives,  for  the  year  1881,  details 
of  the  population  oS  oach  sub-division  according  to  religiop,  ago^ 
«ad  sen ; 
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ling  to  occupation  the  census  retorna  for  1872   divide  the 
population  into  seven  elassc^:^ 


L-Eri 


Government     or    municipal    end     other     local 
ibcring  in  oXX  1590  soula  or  0'45  per  cent  of  tlio 


<\ 


m-M, 


a»,  1966  or  0'56  per  cent. 

■-■'"'  ••"■rsonal  offir '.^<\^  o,.  \\^  jjqj.  cent. 

I  with  anil  '70  or  27"38  per  cent. 

Lradp,  f>0- :.  .  .  _     .  [jor  cent, 

I  mechanical  arts,  manntaotiiroa  and  engineering 
irnl  I  liLrnL'eil  in  (he  Kute  of  articles  tnanafac*turcd  or 
iption.  18.6S»7  or  fi'33  per  cent. 
I'd  otherwise,  (a)  wives  87,810  and 
1.  »u  ttll  214,001  or  61-09  per  cent;  and  (b) 
rsouH  3897  or  111  per  cent ;  toUd  217,958  or  62-20 

T[\p  npf.plo  of  the  district  belong'  to  throe  main  sections,  Hindus, 
,  and  Boni-Isrdels  or  Jews.     For  descriptive  purposes, 
ujiy  be  brought  under  the  thirteen  heads   of  Brdhmans, 
MerchAnts,  Cultivators,  Craftsmen,   Musicians,    Sorvants, 
s    and    Sailors,    Labourers,    Unsettled    Tribes, 
and  Beggars. 

rdtng  to  the  1881   census,  among  the   Hindus   thoro   were 

divisions    of    Bra'hmans,   with  a   strength   of    13,703 

(tonk^   73"i6,  fcniides  6107)   or  3'80  per  cent  of  tho  Hiudu 

'       liese    8337    (males   4355,   females   3982)    were 

(males    1034,    females   906)    Deshasths;   331 

males  1G5)  Devrukhds ;  135    (males  70,  females  59) 

^males    416,    females  145)  Gujartttia;    54  (males  39, 


Occup«iic 


*  Tke  occupation  dctaik  of  tho  1S81  ccnfius  are  not  ready. 
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kapter  UI. 
PoptdatioB. 


females  15)  Juvak;  1133  (males    601,  females  532)  Karbad^  ^ 
(inalea  31,  females  42)  Kirvants;  18  (males  17,  female  1)  Marv 
56  (maloB  24,  feimvles  32)  Palshes ;  1075  (males  554,  fomiilos 
Shenvis  ;  and  51  (males  44,  females  7)  Tailang's. 

CiinTAvANS  are  rcturuod  aa  numbering  8337  souls  and  as  foir 
in  most  paria  of  tlic  district.  Most  of  them  are  said  to  liavo  brco 
settled  whore  they  now  are  for  several  generations,  and  probably 
camo  to  Kolaba  during^  the  time  of  the  Peshwa'a  supremacy. 
They  are  about  the  middle  size,  fair,  anji  their  women  graceful. 
They  speak  Marathi,  and  are  clean,  neat,  thrifty,  and  orderly.  A  few 
ivre  traders,  but  most  are  landlords,  ,Govornmeiit  Bervauts,  and 
religious  beggars.  They  own  mud  and  atouo  built  houses 
Burrounded  by  gardens.  Their  every  day  food  is  ric^,  rice  and 
wheat  bread,  pulse,  vegetables,  butler,  and  curds.  Thoy  take  two 
meals  a  day.  The  men  wear  a  round  peaked  turban,  coat,  waiistcloth 
and  shouldcrclotb,  and  square  toed  shoes,  and  the  women  a  robe 
and  bodice.  In  religion  they  are  Smarts,  and  observe  tlio  regnlar 
Hindu  fasts  and  feasts.  As  a  class  thoy  are  well-to-do.  DESiiASTHa 
are  returned  as  numbering  l'J40  souls,  and  are  said  to  bo  found  in 
small  uuujbers  over  the  whole  tlistrict.  Most  of  them  seem  tohaT» 
come  to  KoUiba  dunng  Maratha  supremacy.  The  Ali 
are   said   to   have  come   from  the   Doccan   about  a  >  I 

ago.     They   are   Government  servants,  traders,   husbandmen, 
beggars.     They  are  Rigvedis  antl  worship  Khandoba,  Bdl^lji,  andi 
Mahalakshmi.     Thoy  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  generally 
well-to-do.     Dkvudkiias  are  returned  as  numbering  331  soula  andaa 
found  over  the  whole  district  except  Roha.     They  take  their  name 
from   the   village   of  Devrukh   in   the  Sangameshvar   sob-division 
of   Ratnagiri.     Most   of   them   are  husbandmen.     As  a  class   they 
are  rather  badly  off,  but  are  gradually  rising.     Thoy  send   their 
boys  to  school.      Their  only  division  ia  into  family  stocks  or  gotraSn 
They  are  generally  strong  and  healthy,  and  somewhat  darker  than. 
ChitpAvans  and  Deshasths.     Their  women  are  also  strong,  healthy^ 
and  dark.     Their  home  speech  is  ordinary  Mardthi.     Their  housc» 
dress,  and  food  do  not  diGfer  from  those  of  other  KoldJia  Brahmans. 
But,  though   they    do   not    differ    in    reHgion    or    cuatoms    from 
Chitp6vans,  Karhadiis,  and  Deshasths,  these  classes  look  down  on 
them  and  generally  object  to  dine  "with  them.     Goiaks,  who  ar© 
more  like  Chitp^vans  than  Deshasths,  are  returned  as   numborin^ 
135  souls  and  as  found  only  in  Alibdg  and  Pen.     They  are  religious 
beggars,    taking    alms   from  all   classes    except     Mhdrs,   Hangs, 
Chambhdrs,  and  Dheds.     As  a  class  they  are  well-to-do,  gathering 
alms  enough  to  support  them  in  fair  comfort.     Gujarat  BBAuHAKa 
aro    returned   as    numbering   560   souls  and    as   found   over    tiiQ 
whole  district.     All  are  said  to  h'lvo    come  to.  AHb/ig   as   pricsW 
to  Gujarat  Vduis  since  the  beginning  of  British   rule.     They  aro 
now  settled  in    the   district,  and  a   few   keep   up  their  con  1 

with  Gujarat  on  marriage  occasions.     Their  homo  speech  is  (■  J 

but  they  dioss  like  Aluriltha  Bnlhmaus.  As  a  class  they  nra 
well  off,  their  patrons  being  catrtful  to  keep  them  from  want, 
Javals,  wlio  tak'e  their  nnmo  from  the  village  of  Javalkhor  i 
Ratnagiri  and  who  are  also  known  us  Khoia  or  village  furmere,  an 
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as  nomberin^  fifty.fonr  snals  and  as  foTinil 
nvcr    tho  wbolo    dUtrict.      None  of    tliom  are 


n  ones  and 
]>rtest8 ;  aU 


They     are    Bturdy    dark    and    hanlworking,    and 
o  ia  tbo  roogh  Murathi  spoken  by   Kuubis.     They 

family   matters   copy 

nnr  raarry  with  thorn. 

nd  well-behaved. 

1  deity  is  KiilkAi. 


Chapter  III. 
Population, 


r  Bnihuiuiif^,   and  in 
ihmnns   neither   eat 
lire  fruf^nl,   ] 
;   .   bnt   tJifir  : 


;<)  the  priestly  class,  their  household  priests 

iispntes  are  settled  by  tho  votes  of  the  men 

do  x\fii  send  their  boys  to  schixtl  and  show  no 

'        present  position.     KarhadAs  are  returned 

and  as  found  in  Alib/lg,  Pen,  and  Mahad. 

•   rs,  and  husbanJmen  ;  some  work  in  the 

i-  ;ind  others  are  money  lenders  and  tnvders; 

[Ibrir  chiet  occufiation  is  Government  service.     In  speech,  dress, 

" ,  and  cusiuius,  tliey  differ  little  from  Deshaisth  Br^hmans.     They 

jkfairly  off^  few  of  tbem  nob  but  still  fewer  poor.    They  aro  ft 

'if;  chss. 

KsAMTAJiTS  or  Veda-reciters,  erroneously  called  Kirvants,  nnmbcr 

aoola  and  are  found  only  in  Alibdg.     Except  that   the  woraen^a 

'*  weak  or  grey,  Kramvanta  do  not  differ  from  Chitpdvaua 

^  e.     There  is  also  sonje  slight  difference  in  their  prontm- 

'*lii,  the  Kramvauts  speaking  more  in  the  Deccan 

ikan  style.     They  are  clean,  honest,  hospitable  and 

kVt^i,  iiud    in  food,   dress,  and    customs,  differ  little  from 

iiK.     They  generally  mairy  with  Deshasths,  and  sometimes 

itp^vans  and   occasioually  with  Karhddas.     As  a  class  thoy 

l-lo-do,  owning  land,   lending  money,  acting  as  priests,  and 

log  Goremment  service  as  clerks.     They  send  their  boya  to 

>L     MJLkwae  Bai-iuiANfl  are  I'oturned  as  numbering  18  souls  and 

md  in  Roha,  Ten,  and  Maluld.     All  are  said  to  be  now  settlers 

bare  come  as  priests  to  Marwar  Vdnis  since  the  beginning  of 

isb     rale.      'lliey    &{^ak     Oujarati    and   dress    like    Mard.tha 

(rftLmans.    Ab  a  class  they  are  faii'ly  well-to-do. 

PALt«HES  are  retomed  as  numbering  56  souls.    They  probably  take 
Ibetr  natDG  from  tlio  village  of  Palsavli  in  Thana  and  are  found  only 
[in  AJibiig,     They  have  been  settled  in  tho  district  since  before  tbo 
rof  the  Mfiralnfts.'    Shknvis  are  returned  as  numbering  1075  souls 
twa  fonnd  over  tho  whole  district.     Except  a  few  who  are  Shenvis 
they  belong  to  tbe  subdivision  who  take  their  name  from 
villagu  of  BhaUval  in  the  Raj^pur  sub-division  of  Ratnagiri. 
mwi   are  geuendly   well  made,  middle-sized,   and  dark  from 
in  (he   fields  ftrnl   following  other  open-air  callings;  tho 
1 1.1V  featured.     They  speak  Manlthi,  are 
^  ud  bankers,  and  a  few  are  in  Government 


IWsliofi   are   givfin     in     the    TMna   Statistical    Acco^int.      Ttio 
ti  <if  tlir-  niTTir  f-'firt  ttnhht.  tfirit.  i»  tleah  e*ter,  is  proljably  tho  work 

The  PUlahes  soem  to  l>e  an  oM 
'  )>y  tho  M«rJlUia  conquest  uf  ttio 
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BriliBuois. 


Write  ra. 


service.    They  live  in  good  brick-built  and  tile-roofed  hotio«''  «Tif1 

fiali  and  mutton,  and  are  fond  of  pulse.     Their  dress  is  n 

a  coat,  a  loosely  rolled  head-scarf  or  a  BrAhman  turban,  uiki  mh 

Their  women  wear  the  full  Mar^tha  robe  and  bodice,  and  on  fe«t 

occasions  throw  a  scarf   over  the  head.     They  fon 

iConkanasth    priests,    but     within  the   last    few   vi 

begun  to   make  use  of  priests  of  their  own  class. 

have  little  authority  and  their  caste  disputes  are  settku     , j  j 

of  the  votes  of  the  men.  Most  Shonvis  a^;e  well  off  and  ft>w 
poor.  One  of  their  number  Zilba  Ndna,  an  Alib^  merchant, 
reported  to  be  extremely  rich.  They  s^od  their  boys  to  scb 
Tailakob  are  returned  as  numbering  61  souls  and  as  found  in 
numbers  over  the  whole  district  except  in  Roha.  They  are  n 
of  the  Madras  Presidency.  They  come  to  Kolaba,  and  after  BtayiujBf' 
a  year  or  two  begging  and  soiling  sacred  threads,  return  to  theif 
homes.  They  generally  learn  a  broken  Mardtbi.  They  dine  with 
other  Brdhmans,  and  are  frugal  and  well-behaved.  Their  every  day 
dress  is  a  waistcloth  and  a  shouldercloth,  but  on  great  days  they 
dress  like  local  Brdhmans. 

Of  Writers  there  were  two  classes  with  a  strength  of  4242 
(males  2085,  females  2157)  or  1*17  per  cent  of  the  Hindu 
population.  Of  these  4182  (males  2059,  females  2123)  were  Kiiyaatii 
Frabhas,  and  60  (males  26,  female^  3i)  lYitane  I*rabbus.  Kayasts 
PRABHrs  are  returned  as  found  over  the  whole  district.  So  strong 
is  the  rivalry  between  Kdyaath  Prabhua  and  BrAhmans,  tbfat 
the  Brdhmans  have  put  out  of  caste  the  priests  who  officiate  for  tho 
Prabhus.  In  Pen  no  Brdhman  is  allowed  to  take  alms  fvom.  a 
Prabhu's  house  on  pain  of  a  fine  of  £1  (Rs.  10)  and  of  excommuni- 
cation, and  no  Prabhu  is  allowed  to  entev  tho  Mahildev  temple.  As 
a  class  the  men  are  middle-sized  and  slightly  built,  and  the  women 
graceful.  They  speak  Mardthi  and  are  clean  and  hardworking. 
They  are  mostly  writers  and  accountants,  but  some  are  huabaudmea 
and  traders.  Most  of  them  live  in  one  or  two-storied  brick  or  stond 
and  lime  built  houses  with  tiled  roofs.  They  eat  6sh,  and  the  flesh 
of  goats  and  shoep,  and  drink  liquor.  Their  daily  food  is  rice,  pulse, 
vegetables,  and  fish.  Both  men  and  women  dress  like  Konkau 
Brdhmans,  Among  them  girls  are  married  between  nine  and  eleven^ 
and  boys  between  twelve  and  sixteen.  They  burn  their  dead  and 
do  not  allow  widow  marriage.  Polygamy  is  allowed  and  practised. 
They  are  generally  Bhagvata  and  have  images  of  their  gods  in  their 
bouses.  Their  priests,  who  are  Brdhmaus,  are  treated  with  respect. 
They  keep  all  Hindu  holidays  and  fasts.  Social  disputes  are  settled 
by  a  meeting  of  the  men  of  the  caste,  and  tho  decision  of  the  majority 
is  respected.  They  send  their  boys  to  school,  and  though  tho 
competition  for  clerkships  has  greatly  increased,  they  are  still  well* 
to-do. 

PAtane  Prabhu  8  are  returned  from  the  whole  district  except  Pen. 
The  date  of  their  aiTival  in  the  district  is  not  known.  Thoogh  in 
the  main  agreeing  with  the  Mard.thi  spoken  by  north  Koukan 
Brdhmans,  there  is  'among  tho  ciders  a  considerable  uon-lkfarjiihi 
element  in  their  homo  talk.     They  are  generally  frank,  hospitable. 
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loTs?.     Their  booses  are  lite  the  ordinary  dwellings  of  well-to- 

,  and  they  eat  fish  and  flesh  but  do  not  drink  liquor. 

two  mealtt  a  day,  and  on  fast  days  oat  neither  fish   nor 

•  mon  dress  like  Mardtha  Brfihmana,  and  tho  wouion  like 

uv  rnildiua  in  the  half-sleeved   bodice  and  robe.     Girls  are 

M  lMvtwf»eu   seven    and   ton,   and  bnya  between  twelve   and 

rform  their  childrou'a  marriages  they  go  to  Bombay 

m  £100   to  £300  (Ra.  1000 -Rs.  3000).     Thoy  burn 

•liead,   forbid    wi4ow    marriage,   and    in    rare   cases   practise 

Thoy   are  mostly  Shaiv3,  worship  all  Hindu   gods,   and 

Brahman  fasts  f-nd  feasts.     They  nave  no  headman  and 

civ^V'  ooancil,  all  disputes  being  settled  in  tho  ordinary  law  courts. 

Hty  marriage  expenses  have  reduced  many  families  to  straitened 

oes,  and  day  by  day  the  old  residents  of  Chanl,  Pen,   and 

es  are  selling  their  houses  and  lands  and  leaving   the 

H't  to  live  in  Bombay.     Except  those  in  Government  service 

lost  none  of  tho  old  residents  remain. 

Of  Merchants^  Traders,  and  Shopkeepers,  there  were  6vo 

18808   with  a  strength  of  8206   or    2*27  per  cent  of  the  Hinda 

iUtaon.     Of  these  22  (males  10,  females  12)  were  Bhansiilis;  18 

'mklos  1 1,  and  females  7)  Bh^tiyjis  ',  5  (males  3,  females  2)  Joharis;  1 0 

5,  '        '      ''■)    Koratis  J  and  8151  (males  4711,  females  SitO) 

Vk,      I'.  -J  are  retumoci  aa  numbering  twenty-two  and  as 

in  AliUagouIy.    They  are  fair  and  tall,  and  wear  the  top-knot 

raooBtAche.     Their  home  tongue   is  Marathi.     They  are  clean, 

flinftT,  and  hardworking,  and  earn  their  living  as  petty  shopkeepers 

ftod  hasbandmea.     They   live   in   substantial  one   or   two   storiedi 

Imoscs,  and  own  cattle  and  keep  servants.     Their   staple  food  is 
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tables,  butter  and  sugar,  and  in  private  they  eat  flosli 
r.  The  men  wear  the  waistcloth,  coat  and  turban. 
Women  the  MarAtha  robe  and  bodice.  They  man-y  their 
s  afwr  twelve  and  burn  their  dead.  They  worship  all 
Ig  and  goddoFsef ,  and  their  priests  are  Gujardt  Brdhmans. 
:  holiday  is  ShilUajttotnt,  which  falls  on  the  seventh  of 
\  ngnst-September),  when  thoy  cat  food  cooked  the  previous 
'  .  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  fairly  ofif.  BhAtiyIs 
; all  numbers  in  Alibig,  Mahild,  and  Pen.  They  are 
C'-»me  about  a  hundred  years  ago  as  traders  from  Mdndvi 
They  are  well  off.  Thoy  speak  Gujarati  at  home  and 
Mar^lhi  oat-of-doora.  As  a  rule  they  arc  hardworking,  and  trade  in 
gT^;,,  .M.T  ootton.  Their  usual  food  is  rice,  pulse  and  butter  in  tho 
tu  ad  rice  bread  in  the  evening.  Fish  and  meat  are  forbidden 

Uicni  r^xcept  their  special  double-horned  turban,  tho  men's  dress 
^m-^  not  differ  from  that  of  high  class  Mardthas.  Their  women  dress 
!uen.  Theirchiof  gods  are  Mahadev  and  Gopdlkrishua. 
\r  native  coontry  on  marriage  occasions.  They  are 
JouAkis  come  from  Poona  and  pass  through  the 
l>a  towns  and  big  villages,  hawking  brass  pots  and 
i,  which  they  carry  in  baskets  and  exchange  cliiofly  for  old 
and  sonjotimoB  for  money.  They  speak  a  rough  Marathi, 
home  tongue  ia  Hindostdni.  In  food,  dress,  and  appearance, 
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thej  look  liko  high  class  MarAthAs.    They  worship  Shtv   and  are 
fairly  ofT/sftving  money  and  sending  their  boys  to  R<'bo<»L     TUh^i 
are  unacrujmlous  and  successful  bargainers, 
embroidered    clothes    worth    twnce   the   1  i 
exchange.     Komti8  are  returned  as  numbering  ten  souls 
found  in  Pen  only.     They  are  a  dark  thin  people  and  their 
women  are  good-looking.     They  live  like  Brtibmana  and  wear  ibi(| 
sacred   thread.     They  beg  and  also  sell  basil  plant  beads, 
threads,  and  fjopichandan  pills.     As  a  class  ihey  are  well-t?>d<x 

VANisare  of  four  divisions,  Onjarat,  Mirw4r,Ling^yat>and  M 
Gujarftt   Vdnia,   of    fire   subdn-isions,   Kapol,    ShrimAli,    K 
Sorathiya  and  DesAval,  ore  found  in  small  numbers  over  tli 
district  and  are   well-to-do.      Kapol    VAnis  are  f 
AlibAg,  and  there  are  about  ton  of  them  in  Pen.     Ti 
into  Dclvadias  and  Ghogdris,  the  Delvddiils  neither  givin 
to  nor  taking  wives  from  the  Ghogaris.     They  are  perman 
They  are  said  to  have  come  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  \ 
traders.      Their  home   speech  is   Gujarati,  but   out-of- 
speak    Marithi.     They  are   moneylenders  and  live   in 
houses.     They  eat  twice  a  day  rice,  rice  bresid,  pulse, 
The  men  dress  like  ordinary    Manitha   Brahmans,  and 
like  Gujardt  VAni  women.     They  are   Vaishnavs  and    their  social 
disputes  arc  settled  by  a  hereditarj'  Nagarshet.    They  are  well- "-'7" 
ShbimAli  VAnis  are  divided  into  Jains  and  Vaishnavs.     Th* 
about  two  hundred  years  ago  from  Gujariit  as  traders,  an.j  ;l^  h 
class  are  well  off.     They  generally  speak  Marithi  ont-of-dooi'*^  ftud 
GujarAti  at  home.     They  live  in  good  houses  and  are  \ 
eating  rice,  pulse,  and  rice  broad.     The  men  usually  dres- 
class  Mardtnds,  and  the  women  like  Gnjardt  VAui  women.     They] 
are  untidy  in  their  dress,  but  generally  Imve  a  store  of  rich  clothes. 
They    still    go    to    Gujarat   on    marriage  occasions.      KuAuArrj,] 
SorathiyAs  and  DesavAls,  who  are  said  to  have   conio  into  thftj 
district  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  are  Vaishnavs  by  religion  and] 
settled  permanently,    though  they  occasionally  go   to   GujarAt  on 
maiTiago  occasions.     In  manners,  customs,  dress  und  habits,  they  <k> 
not  differ  from  Kapol  VAnis, 

I^FArwAr  VAnis  are  ot  three  main  divisions,  Porvads,  Oavdls, ; 
Meshris.     They  are  found  in  most  largo  villages.     They  are  well 
do,  many  of  them  rich,  all  the  money  having  been  made  since 
came  to  the  district.     They  were  formerly  complete  stmngurs,  g 
to  Marwdr  as  soon  as  they  made  money  enough  to  marry  and  oft 
returning  to  MarwAr  to  spend  their  old  ago.     Of  late,  tliough 
keep  some  connection  with  MArwdr,  they  are  practically  settled  in 
KolAba  and  have  become  more  anxious  to  gain  full  or  part  proprietart 
rights   in   land.      Mesheis   are    not  settled  in  the  district.     Th< 
come  as  traders  and  do  not  bring  their  families.     They  are  gx?n< 
moneylenders  and  shopkeepers.      Their  home  tongue   is  Man 
but  out-of-doors  they  speak  incorrect  MarAthi.     Their  dress  ia  lil 
that  of  an  ordinary  MArwAri  A'"Aui,     They  rub  sandal  on  their  broi 
and  wear  a  necklaLt?  of  basil  plant  beads.   They  eat  rice,  pulse,  wh<j« 
und  butt-cr.     They  ai-e  Vaishnavs  in  religion  and  aro  well-to-do. 
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'>f  the  LwoAtat  VAnis  came  from  ahovo  the  Salij^clris  &a 

tin  '  aix)ut  twonly-five  years  ago.    Very  few  are  perraaneut  settlers, 

of  tUem  living  with  their  families  in  hired  bouses.     Their  stnio 

They  epcak  Dcccan  ^rardthi,  and  both  mon  and  women 

:h   t:Uis&  Murathds.     Their  chai^act^jr  in  good.     Some  of 

Mid  others  an?  huahniiJtneu,  but  moat  are  villagis 

-- L'U  work  iu  their  shops  and  a  few,  who  can  writes 

af  Bhopnien  daring  the  day  and  in  the  evening  writ«  the  day's 
its.    The  women  look  after  the  houses  and  when  old  8ometim(«f« 
llie  men  in  the  sho{t     Their  stapki  food  is  rice,  pulse,  and  hill 
read,     'Iney  are  forViiJdeu  tish  or  flrsb. 
g^-  ia,nd-woven  cloth  because  of  its  streiii^tb. 

laon  ami  women  wear  a  ling  hanging  in  a  case  from  their 
They  are  gonondly  dark  and  strong,  and  the  women  well 
Their  houses  have  mud  walls  and  thatched  roofs,  very 
*iIod.  They  worship  Silmb  or  Shiv  and  the  bull,  nandt^ 
's  carrier.  They  generally  marry  with  other  Konkan 
-  from  the  Deccan.  They  have  no  social 
)  Vanis.  Their  priests  are  Jangarus. 
UYat^  are  found  throughout  the  district,  especially  in  Koha. 
bend  •quarters  and  chief  monastery  of  the  sect  is  at  Karbudra 
ibe  K&mdtik.  There  are  four  leading  divisions  of  Ling^yats, 
igams,  Panchams,  Shinvants,  and  Tinvauts.  Among  theso 
Janemms  rank  highest.  Escepting  Tinvunts,  those  divisions 
rmd  intermarry.  The  Lingayats  perform  the  same  sixth 
tch  day  ceremonies  after  the  bii'th  of  a  child,  as  are 
rmed  by  upper  class  Koldba  Hindus.  Children,  both 
I3,  when  they  reach  the  age  of  seven,  are  invested  with 
!  is  worn  either  hanging  from  the  neck  or  tied  to  the 
:ui  tori.unc.  After  investiture  they  are  always  required  to  wear 
liruis  especially  at  meals.  Iheir  marriage  diffoi'S  from  a 
age  in  having  no  cloth  drawn  botwcou  the  bride 
iT  the  time  of  the  ceremony.  AH  their  ceremonies 
lAke  plAce  on  Mondays,  which  they  hold  specially  sacred  and  well- 
omened.  With  them  death  is  a  subject  for  rejoicing,  as  the  dead 
Liogaj'at  goes  straight  to  Shiv's  heaven.  When  a  death  takes  phice, 
Uiey  caJl  the!  '  '  us  in  and  hold  a  feast.  The  body  is  worshipped 
00  tt  si  o  bier  and  buried  sitting,  still  wearing  thu  Untj. 

muunuug,  and  no  shaving  of  the  men's  moustaches  or 
•  '3  head.     .Social  disputes  are  settled  at  a  meeting  of  the 
ot  the  caste.     They  send  their  lx>y3  to  school  whenever  they 
They  are  an  increasing  and  well-to-do  class. 
Masatqa  VAnis,   probably    the  oldest  class   of  traders   iu   the 
c,  are  returned  as  found  over  the  whole  of  Kolaba.  They  are  of 
sobdivisions,  Kudali  from  Kud6.l  in  SAvantvAdi,  Sangameshvari 
SiUJgameshvar    iu    Ratnrlgiri,    and     PAtane.^     According  to 
the  local  story,  their  forefathers  came  from  the  Deccan  during  tho 
Durgided  famine   (139G-1408).     They  settled  in   Goa  and 
and  remained  there  till  about  the   middle  of  the  uoventeeuth 
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centary,  wben,  on  ftcconnt  of  ill  nsag^e,  thGy  fleJ  to  Kantos  Bt  1 
Riittiilgiri,  KoUba,  and  Tbana.    The  tliroe  Bubdivi  ■  ■      *     ■ 
or  etit  together.  Anumg  thorn  tUo  KuJalis  claim 
the  sficred  thread  and  forbidding  widow  marriage,     i 
atroug  ami  dark,  with  long  rather  gaunt  faces,  the  r 

the  lips  thin,  and  the  cheeks  sunken.     The   women,  who  iire 
and  better  looking  than  the  men,  ai*o  fond  of   wearing  tio^ 
their  hair.     Their  widows  are   much  given  to  prayer  and  v 
listening  to  sacred  books  and  telling   their   beads.     TV   • 
speech  is  Manithi  somewhat  mixed  with  Konkani.     Ev 
who   ore   husbandmen,   they   are  small^  traders  and   sli 
wanting  in  enterprise  and  unwilling  to  give  up  the  trnci 
by  their  fathers,  even  though  it  has  ceased  to  pay.     Tht 
one-storied  mud-built  houses  covered  \\'ith  tiles.     In  front 
house  is  an  open  shed,  dngney  in  which  is   the  shop.     Their  t- 
trade  is  laid  out  on  the  veranda,  or  ota.      Inside  is  the    > 
hall,  iwijghar,  with  idols  set  in  niches  in  the  wall.     On  one  ^ 
the  central  hall  is  the  cook-room.     Next  to  it  is  a  room  wheru  iLa 
women  do  all  the  house  work,  and  grind   and  pound   grain.     Oa 
one  side  of  it  is  the  bathing  place.     Behind   the  lionse,  is  an  op«« 
jrard  with  a  basil  plant  on  a  pillar,  and,  behind  this,  tlio  stable,  yri% 
oows,  buffaloes,  bullocks,  and  in  a  few  houses  a  horse  or  a  pony.    JL^ 
relation  of   the  famUy  generally  serves  as  an  apprentice        '      '    ^' 
the  shop.     Besides  the  ordinary  ^ains  and  vegetnbles,  tl 
and  mutton  and  drink  liquor.     Their  caste  dinners  c 
fried  cakes,  ratZ*.\«,  and  pea  soup  costing  from  4 J f/.  to 
head.     On  holidays  a  variety  of  dishes  are  prepared  at  a  coat  of 
fi'om  Od.  to  1  g.  SiL  (6-10  ajf.)  a  head.     In-doors  the  men  wear  a  small 
waistcloth,  pancka,  and,  on  going  out,  roll  a  cloth-scarf  round  tht 
bead,  draw  a  waistcloth  over  the  shoulders,  and  put  on   shoes.     A4 
marriages  and  other  ceremonies  they  wear  the  middle-si^^vl   f\nU 
rimmed  Mariltha  Brdhmau  turban  and  a  coat.     They 
in  store  two  or  throe  pairs  of  waistclotha  worth  aUogc  ' 
to  £1  (Rs.  8-Rs.  10),  and  one  or  two  coats  worth  from  1a.  to  2c 
{a«.  8- Re.  1)  each.  The  women  wear  the  full  Maratharobe  and  short- 
sleeved  bodice  worth  fi-ora  Qs.  to  7s.  (Rs.  S-Rs.  3^)  which  cover* 
the  back  and  bosom.     Tliey  have  in  store  a  robe,  valued  at  from  1 2*. 
to  £1  (Rs.  6-Rs.  10),  and  a  bodice  worth  from  1*.  to  Xs.Od.  (8-12  a*,). 
TIjo  men  spend  their  time  in  their  shops,  and  the  women  in  cloantog 
the  house,  bathing,  making  ready  the  articles  of  worship,  worshippiug 
the  basil  plant,  and  cooking.     In  the  afternoon  they  clean,  grind  a«« 
pound  rice,  and  Uter  on,  prepare  the  evening  meal.  The  poorauioug 
them  work  in  the  fields.     They  are  SmArtsand  worship  the  ordinary 
Hindu  gods.     Their  places  of  pilgrimage   are   Benares,  RAme»hvar, 
NAsik.Triuibak,  Gokaru,  Mahdbaleshvar,   and  Pandharpur.     Tlieir 
priestrt  are  Koukanasih  Brahmaus  whom  they  style  gurus  &ud  greatly 
reverence.      They  have  the  same  fasts  and  feasts  as  other  Brahmauic 
Hindus.      In  former  times  social  disputes   were  settled  by  soma 
elderly   and    we^ilthy  man,    but  within   the   last   five   years,   one 
RAmchandra  Vithal   Kauekar  has,  with  the  consent  of  the  caste, 
appointed  councils  or  caste  committees  which  settle  disputes.  Persona 
put  out  of  caste  are  not  allowed  to  have  the  servicea  of  washermeu 
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le  to  read,  write,  and  keep  Manithi  accounts,  they  approntico 
'r^^pora.   Except  foar  or  five  iu  Governmoat  service,  all 

'  n.  then?  were  three  cla&sos  with  a  strength  of 
4-,  females  100,  W  8)  or  GOiS  per  ceut  of  the 
liion.  Of  these  -^4,191  (males  22,120,  females  22,071) 
lo'>,336  (males  70,349,  females  70,987)  Kiinbis;  and 
les  7t»05,  females  739U)  Mdlis.  Aqeis,  literally  gardeners, 
id  along  creek  banks  in  Aiibf^g  and  Pen,  are  divided  into 
ris,  salt  makers  and  tillere  of  salt  rice  land,  and  Dholdgria, 
bom  beating  the  dram,  dhol.  Tlie  Dholagria  eat  from  the 
but  they  do  not  intermarry.  Among  Mithiigria  the 
InxtDBst  suniameB  are  Mhdtre,  Thakur,  and  More,  and  among 
"is,  Thakar,  Mlidtre,  KotvJll,  and  Patil.  Their  small  siiso 
rk  oolonr.  their  love  of  liquor,  and  their  belief  in  dev$  or 
<l8  are  almost  marKed  enough  to  make  them  rank  as 
'tribe.  According  to  one  of  their  stories  they  are  tho 
kvau,  the  demon  king  of  South  India,  who,  in  reward 
rice,  were  aottled  by  him  in  the  Konkan.  Tho  late,  or 
rdleoient,  which  they  claim  and  which  appoar-s  in  some  of 
les,  waa,  according  to  their  story,  introduced  into  the 
from  Paithan  in  tlie  Deccan,  when  the  Deccau  was 
by  the  Mastilinans  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
I  men  are  dark  and  stout,  with  lively  eyes,  aomewhat  flat  noses, 
nd  fa4Xf  and  blm-k  hair.  They  weai*  the  top-knot  and  moustache 
bcftrd.  'ITiey  do  not  shave  the  head  oftener  than  ouco  a 
it,  and  sometimes  once  a  month.  The  women,  though 
fairer,  are  like  tho  men  short,  stout,  and  round  facod. 
incorrect  Manithi,  nsing  several  peculiar  words  and 
establishment  of  schools,  their  contact  with  Br^hmana 
other  correct  speaking  people,  and  their  reading  of  sacred  books, 
iM,  hav(^  nf  late  improved  the  Agi-is'  Manithi  Those  who  can 
hman  hrid  in  imirh  wwnianfc-  tmtl  thA  nhMJMiBHg  of  nrintad  booka 
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but  seldom  have  any  eerrants.    Of  late  eeveral  of  them  bare 
to  build  better  houB03  vrith   tiled  rooh  and  walls  of  bakod  It 
Their  cooking  vossols  are  generally  of  Cfirth,  nnd  their  Wiilvr-p 
copper  or  briiss. 

ITiey  eat  fish^  and,  when  tht^y  Luvo  the  uy]  ,,  goats, 

l»Ud  hog,  hare,  deor,   domestic  fowls,  and  \)  a  or  yl 

They  drink  liqoor,  chiefly   fermented  palm-juice,  ihe  men  ofteni 
excess,  even  the  poorest  Bpendiog  from  3{/.  to  6d.  (2-4  <m.1  -rnliiii 
in  two  or  three  days.   The  women  also  drink  but  not  in  tli 
of  tho  men.  The  liquor  ia  chiefly  country  spirits  distilled  t..  n^ 
mahuda  flowers    or  from  cocoa  or   braf>-palm   juico.     The 
increase  in  ezcLso  duties  is  said  to  have  lussenod  the    amoootj 
drunkenness,   but    to    have    pnooaraged     the    uao    of    Kr 
spirits  which  some  of   tho    Agris    strongthen    by 
Eau-de-Cologne.     In  the  morning  they  eat  rice  and 
and,  at  noon  and  night,  rice  and  fish  curry.     The  holiday  fere 
to  be  rice-flour  bolls,  but  of  late  they  have  begun  to  oso  cskes 
balls  of  wheat  flour,  butter,  and  sagar.     On  marriage  foaflto 
guest  is  given  a  couple  of  pulse  cakos.     They  generally  eat  from 
large  earthen  plattor  round  which  tho  whole  party  sit.     In 
families  the  men  and  women   cat  together;   in  others  the  wot 
eat  after  the  men  have  dona      They  are  habitual    smokers, 
often  beginning  when  thoy  are  fonr  years  old.     Among  the  woi 
smoking  is  confinod  to  tho  middle-aged  and  old.     On  all  ocscasic 
whether  mournful  or  merry,  drinking  is  part  of  the  ceremonv,  and 
bargains  or  other  matters  of  busiuesA  are   generally    sealed  by 
draught  of  liquor. 

Some  of  Iho  women  wear  no  bodice,  but  most  of  them  w« 
bodice  with  long  sleeves  that  covers  both  the  back  and  the  liosc 
They  draw  tho  end  of  tho  robe  over  tho  nght  shouldor  and  leti 
hang  in  front,  sometimes  tucking  it  into  the  waistband.  Perhaps 
because  they  have  so  much  wet  and  muddy  walking,  ihey  wind  tao 
rest  of  the  robe  so  tightly  round  tho  waist  and  thighs  as  to  leave 
the  greater  part  of  the  leg  bare.  Out  of  door  men  wear  a 
round  the  head,  a  waistcloth,  and  a  jacket  with  two  front  pool  ^^ 
in  one  of  which  they  keep  tobacco  and  leaf  cigarettes,  ana  in  the 
othor  a  flint,  a  piece  of  steel,  and  a  mango  stone  filled  with  the  fibns 
that  surrounds  the  seed  of  the  silk-cotton  tree.  In  wet  or  cold  weather 
both  men  and  women  draw  a  blanket  over  their  heads.  No  chang'> 
has  been  lately  made  in  their  dress.  Most  of  their  clothes  are  i ; 
plain  cotton.  Few  havo  silk-bordered  waistcloths  or  robes  and 
turbans  with  gold  ends.  Their  boys  go  naked  until  they  are  five 
years  old,,  after  which  they  wear  a  loincloth  about  three  inches 
broad  uiid  sometimes  a  small  waistcloth,  or,  if  their  parents  are 
well-to-do,  a  coat  waistcloth  and  cap.  After  five,  until  she  is 
married,  a  girl  wears  roqnd  her  waist  a  piece  of  whito  or  red  cloth, 
two  or  three  yai'ds  long.  The  men  wear  gold  eamngs  and  silver 
finger  rings,  and  round  the  waist  a  stout  twisted  silver  chain. 
The  women  gather  their  htiir  in  a  knob  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  generally  wind  round  it  a  chain  of  soapnuts,  rith< ,  and  ofl«« 
deck  their  bail*  mo&t  tastefully  with  flowers.     They  weax  gold  ear 
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006  riogSy  ftod  glass  beads  and  silver  cliains  ronnd  the  neck. 

wmr  silver  rings  round  thoir  arms  and  wrists^  and  bauj^les  of 

or  black  gfess.  Besides  these  ornaments  a  newly  married  girl 
a  Rilvor  waistbelt,  himarpufta.  Some  well-to-do  womon  have 
takeoto  wearing  gold  ornaments  in  their  hair^  like  high  caste 

IB.  The  women  and  elder  children  help  the  men  in  the  ^elds 
tt-pttns.  Several  of  them  send  their  boys  to  school,  bat  tho 
are  very  early  made  use  of  aa  cattle  and  crop  watchers. 

Atnoug  Atrris,  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  first  ceremony  is  the 
^worship  L-f  S'^fi  on  the  fifth  day.     It  is  performed  by  women  either 
larried  or   widows.     The  next  ceremonies  are  those  connected  with 
fcmaLt^.   Boys  nre  generally  married  between  twelve  and  twenty-fivo, 
d  trirb  bttwc'CTi  citrht  and  fifteen.     When  an   Agri  wishes  to  get 
iton  ui.'irrit-.i   h>-  ii^ks  a  friend  or  a  relation  to  go  to  some  femily 
rhc  '  likely  to  make  a  suitable  match.     On  reaching 

inesacnger  says  why  he  has  come  and  asks  the 
iier  whether  he  is  willing  to  give  his  d-aughter  in  marriage.  If 
r  no^ees,  liquor  is  brought  and  drunk.     A  Brahman  priest 
:  berthe  stars  are  propitious ;  and,  if  the  reply  is  favourable, 
begin.     The  first  observance  is  tho  dcj  ceremony  when 
Is  the  girl  ten  mans  of  rioe  and  £4  (Rs.  40)  in  caah.^ 
lihti  evouing  of  the  marriage  day  the  boy,  accompanied  by  men 
women  relations  and  music*  goes  on  horseback  to  the  girl's 
He  is  received  by    the  girl's  father,  the   priest   repeats 
and  the  boy  and  the  girl  are  married.     Betolnut  and  leaves 
ided  round,  and  money  and  uncooked  food  are  distributed 
[T>     '       ns.     In  the  night  a  feast  is  hold  when  rice,  pulse, 
t  tables,   and    pulse   cakes    are    served.      Little  or 

is  eaten,  as  the  guests  pass  the  whole  night  in 
I  i.n  become  uproarious.*    Agris  allow  widow  marriage, 
ii  woll-t^-do,  practise  polygamy.     Some  burn  and  others  bury 
Ij  but  burial  is  more  common  than  burning.      They  do  not 
the  body  to  the  grave,  till  all  near  relations  within  seven  or 
miles  have  come.     At  their  funerals  tho  cost  of  liquor  varies 
2».  to  Jtl  (Re.  1  -  Rs.  10).     A  death  is  nob  considered  to  cause 
ity.     The  guests  not  only  touch  the  chief  mourner  and  his 
but  eat  with  him  during  thet^n  days  of  mourning.     On  their 
»tam  from    the  burial  the    mourners  all    dine  at  the    deceased's 
and  others  who  go  to  condole  with  the  mourner  during  tho 
ays  of  raourniug  do  not  leave  it  without  dining.     In  religion 
anally  Sm»irt8  and  Bhi'igvats,  but  their  death  and  other 
that  they  were  once  Lingayats.  They  worship  all  Hindu 
i^r-  •  y  Khandoba  and  Bhairoba,  and  in  their  houses  havo 

a:.  :■    embossed  plates    of  their    gods  and    goddesses. 
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^cmr""'-  «-^'— >'.»'»  to  the  circarostoaccs  of  the  paxties.    It  i«  never  Ie«a 
ibukCHlU.*'  ^  riaraaflbigh  ;m  i:20(RB.  200). 

*  liqttor  i*  0"  -t  item  »t  aa   Agri'a  marriago.     If  tho  gueats  are  not 

"  with  tl»p  ijuoiitity  dnink,  they  try  to  get  tl»e  host  or  one  of  uie  guest*  into 
.     One  iLc«;uK!»  him  of  a  uasto  offcncti,   another  supports  tho  acgQUtion,  aud 
i  dtecltfe  hiiu  guilty  and  fine  him  from  2«.  to  £2  (Ro.  1  •  H«.  20). 
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Their  priests    are  Pnlsbo    Brtibmans  wLom    tbey  gr-^*' 
In  the  time  of  thoir  monthly  sickness  women  are  li 
impure,  and  they  call  a  Ling^yat  priest  to    perform    I:, 
coremoaiea  and  observe  a  special   rite,  mahebin,  on  the 
Miigh  Shwih  (February-March).    In  other  respects  their    MKiwu 
religioaa  customa  do  not  differ  from  those  of  Kolaba  Kunbis, 

Of  late  they  have  become  more  careful  observers  of  the  mlee^ 
the  Brdhmanic  religion.     Formerly  there  were  no  temple- 
villages,  but  of  late  several  temples  have  b^en  raised  to  M 
Devi.      They  now  keep  religious  books  in  their   hoasee  and 
them  to  their  wives  and   children,  or  ^o  to  hear    tbem  rend 
explained   by   Brdhmans.     They   have  taken  to   chant   verses 
their  temples,  accompanied  by  music,  and  perform  hhajan  unptil 
that  is  loud  public  prayers,  which  lust  for  seven  days.     They 
pilgrimages  to  PandhaJrpur,  Ndsik,  Trimbak^  and  Benares, 
every  way  show  a  marked  increase  in  their  attention  to 
matters. 

Every  Agri  village  has  its  head  or  pdfil,  who  is  generally  choa 
from  the  oldest,  wealthiest,  and  most  intelligent  famtlios.  MeetJi 
of  the  Agris  of  one  village  are  called  jama/^,  and^  wl; 
of  several  villages  come  together,  the  assembly  is  cm 
or  Qanga-goi.  For  the  larger  meetings  inntations  are  sent 
name  of  the  p'i<t7  or  of  some  other  ^^spectable  person,  and  the  ^  .> .  .- 
are  told  whore  the  meeting  is  to  be  held  and  tho  reason  for 
holding  it.  When  all  have  come,  earthen  jars  full  of  liquor  are  plaoad 
in  the  middle  of  the  company.  One  among  them  fills  a  small 
conch-hko  shelP  Avith  liquor,  and  presents  it  to  the  pdfil  or  otbsr 
leading  guest,  and  then  to  tho  rest.  When  all  have  had  a  driuigbl 
the  discussion  boginSj  and  while  the  discussion  lasts  liquor  is  handed 
round  from  time  to  time.  After  each  draught,  some  monthfals  of 
parched  gram  or  peas  are  eaten.  In  this  way  as  much  as  £2  (Ks.  20) 
worth  of  liqnor  is  drunk.  The  accused,  if  found  guilty,  is  generally 
fined  from  2*.  to  £10  (Re.  1  -  Rs.  100).  If  he  refuses  to  pay,  he  la 
put  out  of  caste.  Tho  authority  of  caste  has  in  no  way  declined. 
Tho  Agris  are  a  prosperous  class.  They  have  begun  to  tako 
Government  wood  and  ferry  contracts.  Several  of  them  send  their 
boys  to  school,  and  duiing  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  they 
risen  steadily. 

KoNBis  are  found  over  the  whole  district.     Thoy  are  consides 
pure  Shudras  sprung  from  the  feet  of  Bi-ahma.     They   are 
and  slightly  made  and  speak  Marithi.    Most  of  them  are  husbanc 
and,  as  a  class,  are  hardworking,  orderly,  contented,  hospitable, 
well-behaved.     Their  women  ore  good  managers  and  thuir  hoi 
are  clean.     Besides  as  husbandmen  some  serve  aa  labourers, 
others  as  household   servants,   messengers,    and  soldiers. 


*  Tho  point  of  the  shell  is  tipped  with  bnm.    The  drinker  Btretchw  hinudf  I 
till  bis  head  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  ground  and  gonerally  loans  his  no^   _, 
bamlwo  rail.    The  lifiit«>r-8orvcr  withdraws  his  thumh  from  tho  point  of  the  s| 
and  lets  tho  li<iaor  poar  into  tho  drinkor's  mouth,  till  the  shell  ift  empty  or  iiU 
driAker  shakes  his  hewl,  aa  a  sign  that  be  baa  had  enough. 
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work  in  the  fields  or  as  labourera.    They  live  in  thatched 

hooves  and  own  cattle.     They  eat  rice,  ndchni,  vari,  pulso, 

matloo,  and  fowls,  and  driuk  cuuntry   liquor.     In-doora   the 

wear  a  loincloth,  and  the  women  a  robe  and  bodice.     Oat  of 

liess  is  the  same  as  m-doors,  but  the  men  wear 

iket,  and  on  great  occasions  a  turban.     They 

live  or  Bis   m  the  morning  and  go  to  bed  at  nine  or  ten  at 

They  breakfast  at  or  before  seven  in  the  morning,  dine  at 

and  8up  at  eight  or  nine  at  night.     In  the  raioy  season  they 

tbc  rice  in  beds  and  afterwards  plant  out  the  seedlings   in 

ploughed  fields.      While   the  plants  are  growing  the  chief 

w«^rk  xs  weeding.     In  the  fair  season,  after  harvest  and  the 

ihintr  nre  orer,   they  gather  brushwood  to  burn  on  their  fields, 

•  dams,  get  their  tools  ready,  fence  and  thatch  their 

tore  fuel. 

[AjnoQg   KolAba   Kunbis,    when  a  child   is   born,   the    midwife 
s  TDotal  pUte,  idi,  and  the  father  runs  to  the  nearest  Brahman 
jloffcr  who  tells  him  what   name   to   give  his   child.     Me^in- 
fe  cuts  the  navel  cord,  and  rubs  both  the  child 
.  ith  turmeric  and  oil,  bathes  them  in  water  that 
been  bwied  and  allowed  to  cool,  and  swathes  the  chUd  in  clrith 
iflairMS,     A  piece  of  cloth  soaked  in  milk  is  put  into  the  child's 
•id  it  is  laid  beiside  its  mother  on  the  cot  under  which  an  iron 
'   '"      Ic  is  laid  to  keejf  of!  evil  spirits.     The  mother  is 
Iti  1  utter,  pepper,  chicken  soup,  and  warm  water,  but 

women  drop  in  to  ask  how  she  is.     If  the  child  is 
till  iitalate  the  mother ;  if  it  is  a  girl,  they  say  the  first 

IUjt  19  bread  and  butter,  pahili  heti  tup  roll.  If  the  child's 
U  present  at  the  time  of  the  delivery,  she  cowduugs  tho 
Hold  of  the  room,  places  a  packet  of  betelnnt  and  leaves  near 
^d  wys,  looking  towards  the  child,  '  This  child  is  to  be  my  son's 
In  the  evening  the  mother  is  again  Imthed,  nlm  juice  is 
her  to  !  lO,  as  in  the  morning,  she  is  fed  with  rice,  butter, 

..andh-  .    A  lamp  is  kept  burning  during  the  night,  and 

iog,  after  rubbing  them  with  turmeric  and  oil,  both  mother 
are  bathed,   the  mother  fumigated  with  carraway  or  til 
ftod  the  child  given  a  dose  of  castor  oil.     Then,  after  takiug 
niiii  juice,  the  mother  has  a  meal  of  rice,  butter,  pepper,  and 
hot  water  to  drink.     At  noon  women  neighbours  and  relations 
to  drop  in.     As  each  wonmn  comes  she  touches  the  soles  of 
nn   if   picking;  some  dust  off  them,  waves  it   round  the 
liHd,  and  blows  the   dust  partly  into  the  air   and   partly  on  the 
id.     Then  cnwrking  the  finger  joints  of  both  her  hands,   sho 
bur  seat,  and  is  given  turmeric  and  red  powder.     On  the  third 
»e  fourth  days,   nothing  particular  is  done  except  that  tho 
ishathod  in  hot  water.     On  tho  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  a 
of  cocoa  kernel,  five  dry  dates,  five  grains  of 
[loppy,  cardamoms,  cloves,  nutmeg,  betelnnt  and 
ikt£chu,  Bcentod  and  i*ed   powder,  tooth  powder,  a  coloured 
.\i  T^.eb  a  small  parcel  of  red   and   scented  powder,  frankincense, 
«Qd  «  sui&ll  copper  or  brass  iimige  of  Satvai  are  brought.     Dishes  o£ 
and  rtco*dour  balls  are  cooked,  and  relatives  and  friends  are 
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asked  to  a  feast.    The  wotnen  guesU  bring  with  them,  on  * 
plate,  iibout  half  a  pound  of  rice,  beteluut  nod  leavcR,  luid 
a  ooconntit,  aud,  placing  the  plate  before  the  goddess,  bow 
her.     Then  the  child's  grandmother,  or  some  other  elderly 
places  a  grind-Btoue  in  the  lying-in  room,  and,  on  the  grittd* 
sets  a  rice-tlour  imago  two  or  three  inchea  long  in  form  like  ftiroc 
Then  she  sprinkles  red  powder  on  the  image,  barns  fr^"V'".. 
offers  fruit  and  cooked  food,  and»  wrapping  the  child  in 
it  bofaro  the  goddess  aud  prays  her  to  ucccpt  the  offerings,  i*^ 
to  the  child,  and  overlook  any  shortcoming  in  the  worship, 
mother  then  comes  forward,  bows  before  the  image,  and  onUa  < 
the  dishes.     The  other  women  bow  before  the  goddess,  and, 
eating,  return  to  their  homes. 

When  the  women  have  gone,  the  men  begin  to  drop  mi, 
come,  are  seated  on  blankets  and  dinner  is  served.      Ah 
pipe  of  tobacco  is  handed  round.  Brat  to  the  piifi'l,  then  U»  the  olt 
and  last  of  all  to  the  rest,  except  to  the  yomig  boys*  who  h»%'G 
out  if  they  want  to  smoke.     Singing,  smoking,  and  drinking 
till  next  morning   when   all  go   to   their   homes.      Next   da 
mother  and   child   are   rubbed  with  cocoanut    oil   and    bath< 
warm  water,  and  she  goes  back  to  her  sjjecial  dish  of  rice, 
pepper,  and   hot  water.     Then   five   unmarried  girls  are   ro! 
with  red  powder  and  turmeric,  and  their  laps  filled  with  wet 
a  piece  oi  cocoanut,  betelunt  and  leaves,  aud  small  balls  of  powc 
ginger  muted  with   molasses.      After    the   mother   lias  prost 
herself  five  times  before  the  girls,  dinner  is  given   to  one 
women  neighbours. 

On   the    morning  of   the   eighth  day  the   mother   and  boj 
bathed,  and,  after  eating  her  usual  special  food,  she  ia  given 
leaves  and  nuts  to  chew,  and  a  dish  of  live  coals  is  placed  under 
cot.     Cocoa-koruel  and  dates  ai*e  pounded  together  and  t         ' 
molasses,  and  a  little  is  given  to  the  mother  and  the  rest 
among  the  neighbours.     On  the  ninth  day  the  mother  is  Lutbt.d  .miL 
hot  water.     On  the  tenth  day  two  or  three  women  come   aud   wa«h  ^ 
all  the  clothes  and  bedding,  and  in  return  are  given  broak^t. 
the   house  walls  and  floors  are  fresh  plastered  with  cowdung, 
the  five  women  are  sprinkled  with  cow's  urine.    Then  with  the  house- ' 
people  they  feast  on  bread,  white  onions,  chatnif  chillios,  and  a  diih  ^  j 
*/«'^3«,Pimpinella  anisum. 

On  the  eleventh  day  preparations  are  made  for  the  twelfth-day 
ceremony.  Articles  are  laid  in  and  the  Brahman  priest  and  gneiit4S 
are  invited.  On  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  day  the  women  of  the 
house  bathe  the  mother,  aud  again  purify  the  walls  and  floor  of  tli  ■ 
house  with  a  plaster  of  cowdung.  They  then  make  some  cak  -. 
and  cook  dishes  of  rice,  vegetables,  and  pulsa  A  gout  is  killed  and 
its  blood  is  gathered  in  a  metal  plate  and  mixed  with  spiccfi  aud 
boiling  water.  This  dish  is  called  rakH,  The  bones  and  flesh  arej 
cooked  in  two  separate  pots,  and  the  hiling  or  liver,  in  the  third.  A' 
girl  goes  to  tell  the  neighbours  that  the  feast  is  i-eady,  and  when  % 
few  women  have*  come,  the  mother  goes  along  with  them  to  a  sjiot 
outside  the  village  aud  makes  ofEcrings  to  Satvai.     On  their  I'etum ; 
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lild  «  :>  i  tolls  bis  fortune,     Tho  child  is  dressuJ 

and  cii[>>  ht:K>t  is   rnbbcxi  ca  his  cbcokii  aud   cyt'Iidis 
on  his  mother's  lap,  who  sits  (»u  a  low  woodeu  stool, 
ID}^  the  east     The  ^rieet   is   giren   about   a  pound   of  rioo 
it  pulse,  ft  littie  molassea,  aud  betelnut  and  leavuSL     Then^ 
le  r»>of  of    the  sitting  room,   a   bamboo  cradle   is    bung 
ipp«d,  turmeric  and  red   powder  are    thrown  over  it> 
food   ia  oServd,   and  a    bluukirt    t<pread    in   it,   with  booiq 
gram   and  l^etcJuut  and.  leaves  in  the  corners,  and  a  string 
,i]ie  middla     Then  the  mother  sits  near  the  cradle,  and  each 
romeii  neighbours  gives  her  red  powder  aud  turmeric,  and 
-ents  the  child  with  a  frock,  a  cap,  and  a  cocoanuU 
i  is  dressed  and  put  into  tho  cmdlej  aud  as  the  women 
radio,  ll'  -ongs.     Tho  mother,  lift^^g  tho  child  and 

'thrice  T  e  cradle>  says   'Take   Harpiil    and   givo 

^take  (J    .  :i  i    tnd  give   Krishnu,    take    Alahadev   and  give 
ind   take  Bharat.  and  givo  5>batrughnu.*     The  child  is   then 
cradle,  and  one  of  the  women  puts  her  mouth  close  to 
€!ar  and  says,  *  Take  a  handful  of  cooked  pulse   and 
luse  our  Suuidji  pn-til,**^     Then  tho  mother's  lap  is  filled 
yeoannt,  rice,   glnt^s  beads,  turmeric,  pieces  of  cocoa-kernel 
^idont,  and  she  is  taken  to  bow  to  tho  family   gods.      A 
thread  in  tied  njund  the  child's  loins,  and  the   guests  are 
After  they  have  done,  they  are  given  beteluut  and  leaves, 
je,  and  rice  cakes.     When  the  guests  begin   to  leave,  an 
and  woman  seat  themsolvea  in  the  doorway  and  refuse  to 
wumen    pafls,   till    they   mention    their    husband's    name.* 
the  boldest  of  the  women  repeats  a  couplob 
i  -•>  name  occurs,  whou  the  rest,  one  by  one, 

ier  lead. 

fL-enth  day  tho  y-mng  mother  begins  to  go  about   tho 

4,  c^iokiug,  and  cleaning.     Except  on  tho  new  moon 

iitth  day  oft«r  the  new  moon,  the  child  is  bathed  every 

usual,  cure  being   taken  that  none  of  thu  coal   ia 
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tlio  motlier  eats  a  cooked  goat's  head,  and  ronnd  the  cbild's  nc 
ia    liuug  a  black  Lbread  with  two  blac-k  nnts,  hajar  ImlvSf  aud  at 
image  of  the  goddess  8atv^i.     To  ward   off  the  evil  eje  a  bli 
thread  is  tied  round  the  child^s  waist,  and  copper  rings  arc  put 
its   feet,   and   the   eyelids  of   both   the   child  and   the  mother 
touched  with   soot.     In  the    same  month    the  mother    and  ck 
ficcompauied    by  female  relations,  go  to  visit    the  shrine  of  th| 
goddess  Satvai,  when  betelnut  and  leaves,  turmeric,   tooth-powdt 
soot,    rice,   dry     cocoa-kernel    and    frankincense,   and    sometimt 
a    goat,    two  cocoanuts,   a    robe   and   bodice   are   offered    to 
goddess  and  the  goat  is   killed  before  her.     Excej>t  the   head   i 
legs,   khurmunJi,    which  are    placed  behind  the  goddess,  tl 
of  the  goat  is  taken   away,  cooked,   presented  to  the  goddc 
eaten.     The  ministranfc  or  jnijdri  tells  the  goddess  the  reason  of 
offering,  and,  taking  a  pinch  of  ashes,   rubs  them  over  the   bi 
of  the  child  nnd  its  mother.     After  feasting  on  the  flesh  of  tbd 
and  other  dishes,  they  buy  back  the  goat's  head  and  legs  from 
miuistraut  at  from  l^d.  to  Gd.    (1-4  as.)  and  go   home.     All  tha^ 
religious  parts   of  this   ceremony   are   performed    by    the   temple 
priest,  generally  a  Maratha  or  a  Gorav  by  caate.     The  services  of  a. 
Brahman  are  not  required. 

On  reaching  homo  the  mother  and  child  stand  at  the  house-door,j 
and  a  woman,  coming  from  the  house,  waves  a  piece  of  brea<I  andj 
some   water  round  them,  and  pours  water  over  the  mother's  feet.] 
When  the  child  is  four  or  five  months  old,  it  is  bathed  outside  of  thol 
house,  and  when  it  is    about  a  yoar  old  and  begins  to  walk,  its  heodl 
is  shaved,  except  a  tnft  on  the  crown,  and  the  hair  offei'ed  to  tl 
goddess  8atvsii.     The  barber  gots  a  present  of  a  handkerchief  an< 
sometimes  a  cap  or  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  the  mother  gives  a  feast 
a  party  of  married  women.     Six  mouths  later,  when  the  child  bogina] 
to  eat,  the  mother  passes  an  old  live  fish  three  or  four  times  round! 
the  child's  face  to  stop  the  flow  of  saliva.     When  four  years  oldtho| 
child  begins  to  run  about  the  streets  and  lanes,  spins  tops,  and  plaj 
at  marbles,  bat  and  ball,  and  hide  and  seek.     After  about  seven  thol 
child  begins  to  be  of  use  to  bis  parents,  tfiking  the  cattle  to  graz< 
nnd  bringing  thom  home  in  the  evening.     When  ton  years  old  ho 
branded  on  the    hand  as  a  cowherd.     A  few  pellets  of  hare's   dunj^ 
are  brought  from  a  hill,  pounded  and  set  in  four  or  five  places  aboul 
the  boy's  left  wrist  and  burnt.     The  older  men  hold  the  child  so  aaj 
to  keep  him  quiet,  aud  when   ho  can   no  longer  bear  the  pain^  tho] 
burning  pellets  are  knocked  off  aud  the  skin  rubbed. 

At  sixteen  the  parents  of  the  boy,  if  well-to-do,  think  of  marryinj 
him,  or,  i\s  they  say, '  Tying  a  clog  round  his  neck.*     The  girl  chosen] 
for  his  wife  is  usually  fi'om  eight  to  twelve  years  ohL     Amonj^ 
Kunbis  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  girl  should  be  married  before  ah* 
renchcs  womanhood,  and  among  men  though,  if  well-to-do,  they  maj 
be  married  at  sixteen,  it  often  happens  that  in  large  or  poor  familieftj 
the  younger  sons  remain  unmarried  till  well  on  in  life,     Some  keej 
Kunbi,  Mar^thi,  Akarmashi  or  Sinde  mistresses,  and,  after   the 
people  have  been  jtold,  the  child  is  admitted  into  caste.     It  is  not 
uncommon  for  old  men  of  forty  or  fifty  and  upwards  to  marry] 
children  of  eight  or  ten.  Before  a  marriage  can  be  fixed,  the  partit 


generuiy^ 

ith  a  reUtion  or  two  to  the  girl's  hoiLSO.     WLcu  th^y  reach 

he  makes  over  tlip  bundle  to  the  women  of  the  house.     Tlie 

^Keiti3>d  and  asked  to  amoke  a  pipe  of  tobacco.     In  the 

the  men  come  home  they  talk  the  matter  over,  and, 

sqre,  the  girl's  father  agrees  to  give  his  (Uvughtcr,  and, 

agreement,   the  two  fathers   sup  from  the  same  plate. 

1'oy's  father  j?ocs  to  the  IJnlbman  and  tolls  him 

names,  and  fixes  the  next  day  fur  the  sweet-rice 

lie  sends  word  to  the  girl's  father  and  goes  to  his 

fmrnediately  after  the  girl's  father  invites  the  boy's  father 

\t  at  his  honse.     At  the  same  time  they  settle  what  presents 

make  io  the  other's  child  ;  that  the  boy's  father  should 

more  tlian  five  or  six  men  to  dine  with  him  during  marriage 

that  the  girl's  father  should  be  paid  fifteen  rupees  as  dowry, 

konth  before  the  marriage  day ;  and,  lastly,  that  some  of 

of  his  famUy  should  be  present  when  the  wedding  clothes 

5. 

lay  some  of  the  relations,  taking  earrings,  a  robe  and  bodice, 

"cocoa-kernel,  dates,  and  betelnntand  leaves,  go  to  the  girl's 

id  present  them  to  tbe  girl,  placing  the  betelnut  and  leaves 

'  1  gods.     When  the  gaests  are  seated,  one  of  them 

or  why  the  dinner  is  given.     To  this  one  of  the 

if^ts,  perhaps  the  pdlil,  answers  that  tho  dianer  is  given 

host  has  givon  his  daughter  to  So  and  So's  son.     Then, 

girl's  father  has  been  asked  and  answered  that  what  the 

}  is  tme,  tbe  boy's  father  is  asked  what  oraaments  he  has 

give  and  he  names  them.     When  these  and  other  points 

j  openly  settled  they  feast.     Before  leaving,  tlie  boy's  father 

girrs  father  to  dine  the  next  day  at  his  house.  When  tbe 

»©r  and  his  relations  arrive,  the  boy,  dressed  in  his  best,  is 

to  them.  His  grandmother  is  given  a  bodice,  and  bcteluut 

are  set  before  the  household  gods.    Dinner  is  served  and 

iage  presents  are  named.     When  dinner  is  over  the  guests 

from  ^^^»^H  tiine  marriage  preparations  are  pressed  on.     The 

^^^■^^■^^■^^^^o  or  throe  witneBses,  ai  " 
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cloth  and  tied  to  the  neck  of  tho  mill.     Then  a  low  wooden  stool 
set  ill  the  doorway,  and  round  it  five  metnl  water-pots  are  arrangec 
and  thread  wound  round  them  five  times.  A  betelnut  and  a  few  groii 
of  rice  are  placed  in  the   girl's  hands,  and  a  metal  water-pot  fill«jc 
with  cold  water  is  placed  in  tho  bridesmaid's  bauds,  and  the  two 
Tound  the  pots  five  times.     The  bridesmaid,  or  Aarar/j',  who  wal 
behind  the  girl,  pours  a  little  water  on  a  low  wooden  stool,  and  tb^ 
girl,  tive  times  over,  drops  a  few  grains  of  rice  on  the  water,  anc 
setting  first  her  right  foot  and  then  her  Ie|t  on  the  stool,  sits  on  \i 
Her  head  is  then  rubbed  with  oil  and  she  is  bathed.     Whilo  t! 
on  the  girl  bathes  a  number  of  little  cl^ildren  who  stand  iij 
her,  and  the  musicians  play  from  time  to  time.     When  all  the  chil( 
have  been  bathed,  the  girl's  mother  comes  forward,  and  sitting 
to  her  daughter,  is  bathed,     She  is  then  presented  with  a  robe  an< 
Lodice,  her  arms  aj*e  rubbed  vrith  turmeric,  red  powder  is  applic 
to  her  brow  and  a  cocoannt  and  some  rice  are  placed  in  her  lapJ 
The  girl  is  dressed  in  a  robe  and  green  bodice,  and  her  clothe 
are  stained  with  turmeric,  her  brow  daubed  with  red  powder  aD< 
rice,  her  cheeks  and  the  spot  between  the  eyebrows  marked  witl 
soot,  and  lier  Inp  filled  with  a  cocoanut,  five  dry  cocoa-kernels,  five 
betelnuts,  five  turmeric  roots,  and  some  grains  of  wheat.     After  thil 
a  chaplet  either  of  flowers  or  tinsel  is  tied  round  her  brow  and  bet 
head  is  covered  with  a  blanket.     Without  letting  tho  thread  tl 
eucircles  them   touch   tho  girl,  ?our  women  stand  with  the  waturJ 
pots  in  their  hands  and  a  fifth  loosens  one  end  of  the  thread  anc 
lies  it  to  a  post  on  one  side  of  the  doorway. 

By  this  time,  at  the  boy's  house,  tho  priest  has   come  and  th( 
worship  of  a  wiunowing  fan  and  Ganesh  is  performed,  and  thepriesl 
leaves  with  a  present.     A  near  relation  of  the  boy,  taking  some 
turmeric  and  accompanied  by  music,  goes  to  the  girl's  house,  andj 
making  over  the  turmeric  to  the  people  of  the  house,  returns.     Tlioi 
the  boy  is  seatetl  on  a  low  wtxiden  stool  like  thegirl, bathed  and  dresse 
His  brow  is  daubed  with  red  powder  and  over  it  a  few  grains  of  rice  t 
stuck.  A  tinsel  chaplet  is  tied  to  his  brow.   The  guests  are  now  feasts 
and  the  boy  is  seated  on  a  horse  or  in  bullock  cart,  or  on  a  man* 
shoulder,  or  ho  walks  accompanied  by  men  and  women  relations  boc 
friends  with  music  to  the  boy's  village  temple,  and  from  the  tempU 
with  about  twice  as  many  friends  as  he  had  promised  to  bring,  goes 
tho  boundary  of  the  girl's  village     On  reaching  the  boundary  a  lomol 
is  waved  round  the  boy's  head  and  thrown  away.     One  of  tbo  corapanyJ 
going  to  the  girl's  house,  tidls  her  father  that  the  boy  is  come.     Then 
tho  girl's  near  relations  go  to  meet  him,  and  tho  girl's  brother  an< 
uncles  refuse  to  let   him   jviss  tho  boundary.     After  a  whilo  tho5 
give  in,  betelnut  and  leaves  are  handed  round,  they  embrace,  and  tl 
boy  and  his  party  enter  the  village.     They  first  go  to  tlie  vill 
temple  and  then,  after  bowing  before  tho  god,  the  bridegroom  ~ii 
led  to  the  door  of  the  girl's  marriage  hall.     Here  he  is  bathed  anc 
dressed  in  new  clothes  and  seated  near  the  outer  wall  of  the  houst 
The  girl,  who  is  richly  dressed,  has  her  lup  filled  with  a  handful  a| 
wheat  and  a  coooauut,  and  is  seated  on  the  boy's  left.    Thoy  aie  thei 
made  to  stand  facing  each  other,  and  a  cloth  is  held  between  ther 
Bthind  the  girl  atauda  hor  sister  with  a  lighted  lamp  in  her  ho 
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n\  behind  tlio  boy  his  brother  with  a  lemon  stnck  on  the  point  of 
.     The  Brahman  ropcats  verses,  tnangnlashtaks,  the  guests 
r.oe  OTor  ihe   couple,   and,  at   the  end  of  the  verses,    the 
c]apfi  hia  hands,  the  musicians  play,  and  the  marriage  is 
The'  priest  is  presented  with  a  cocoanut,  rice,  and  money, 
rotirss.     The  boy  and  tho  girl  are  seated  on  the  altar  close  to 
1    ■»  the  boy's  left.     The  guests  are  feasted  and 
the  night  or  go  home.     On  the  fourth  day  tho 
m  goes  back  to  i^e  boy's  hoase. 
ibtfl  allow  their  widows  to  marry.     Polygamy  is  allowed  and 
stifled  by  those  who  havs  no  family  by  tho  first  >vife,  who  have 
do  or    who   need     8erv<ints   for   field    work.      Most 

vo  wives,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent 
ro  mnre  than  two. 

len  she  comes  of  age,  a  girl  is  seated  in  a  room  by  herself  for 
days.     On  the  fourth  day  she  is  bathed  and  word  is  sent  to 
sntB,  and  in  her  lap  are  laid   sume  grains  of  wheat  and  a 
loot.     Rel.itious  are   feasted   and   in  tho  evening  the  girl  is 
to  sleep  in  a  room  by  herself,  and  ono  of  tho  boy's  female 
laont  ahats  him  into  his  wife's  room. 
Wlien  a  Konbi  is   on  the  point  of  death  his  son  lays  his  father's 
iead  on    h;  ^  and  drops  water  into  his  mouth,   ami, 

n    lic    1'  ist,  the  wcrmen  of  tho  house  weep.     A  small 

t  1  IS  laid  m  the  mouth,  and,  after  an  hour  or  two,  friends 

iiv  .^.i.t -ars  come.     One  of  them  goes  to  buy  an  earthen  pot, 
loth    and   bamboos,  and  if   the  deceased  belongs   to  a  family  of 
ibis  who  burn  their  dead,'  the  village  Mhdr    accorapauies  the 

i\  party  to  the  burning  ground.     A  neighbour  cooks  a  handful 

of  rice  which  ono  of  the  mourners  carries  with  him  to  the  burning 
>and.     The  corpse  is  brought  out  of  the  house  and  laid  on  th& 
joBe  stC'ps  with  its  feet  towards  the  roadside.     It  is  rubbed  with 
icric  and   warm  water  is  poured  over  it.     It  is  then  laid  on 
)ier  and  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  a  sheet.     On  the  bheet 
"  '    1  rod  and  scented  powder  and  swt>et  basil  leaves,  and 
luruer  is  given  a  piece  of  cloth  to  tie  across  his  shoulder 
-^l.     ITicn.  holding  an  earthen  jar  with  some  live  coal  in  his 
jud,  the  chief  mourner  starts,  and  four  near  relations,  lifting 
:,  follow  ;  when  near  tho  burning  ground  the  foremost  bearer 
ics  a  stone  with  the  toe  of  his  right  foot  and  orders  the  mourners 
id  to  pick  it  np  as  the  jivkhada  or  stone  of  life.     This  stone  is 
1    the  type  of  the  dead  man  and  is  handed  over  to  tho 
liuT,     At  the  same  time  the  corpse- bearers  change  places, 
ju    frunt  coming  behind  and    those  behind    going   in    front, 
[•aching  the  pool  near  the  burning  ground,  tho  body  is  lowered 
id  tbe  pilo  made  ready,  any  ornament  that  there  is  on  the  dead 
l'«  body   being   placed  on  the  pilo.     The  chief  mourner  bathea 
hrincr^  a  potful   of   water  into  which  he  drops  some  cocoanuk 
■        '      'asod^s  sister's  son  puts  a  few  drops  of  the  water 
tl.i  liian^s   mouth,  then  the   other  mourners   drop    in  a 
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little,  tHe  cTiief  moorner  coming  last.     The  chief  motmicr  then  li 
the  pile  and  beats  his  mouth  with  the  open  palm  of  His  riirht 
lie  next  takes  the  water-pot,  and,  boring  holes  in  it,  \\ 
round  the  pyre,  when  he  dashes  the  pot  on  the  gi 
beats  his  mouth.     Then  the  kernel  of  the  cocoanut  is  crashed 
mixed  with  earth,  and  each  of  the  mourners,  taking  a  piece,  st 
round  and  throws  it  on  the  pyre.     Then  they  bathe,  and,  on 
way  home,  take  a  draught  of  liquor  and  go  back  to  the  mooi 
house.     On  reaching  his  house  the  chief  mourner  lays  iho  i 
life,  jivkhaJa,  in  some  safe  place  in  the  roof  whore  it  reitiains 
ton  days.     At  the  same  time  a  lighted  lamp  is  set  in  the  house 
all  the  mourners  throw  grains  of  rice  over  the  lamp,  and,  except 
as  have  come  from  long  distances,  return  to  their  homes.    Mcnnwl 
neighbours  come  with  bread,  cooked  rice,  and  vegetables,  and 
them  to  the  mourner,  his  family,  and  guests.     In   the  eveai 
taking  a  shell  and  filling  it  with  milk,  the  mourners  sit  w^tol 
whether  ants  or  other  insects  come  to  drink.     If  any  ii  i 

they  believe  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man  who  con  i 

his  friends  that  he  has  died  contented.     If  no  insect  comes,  or  if 
insect  comes  near  and  draws  back,  it  is  thought  that  the  spirit 
Bome   unful611cd   wish   or    care   that    keeps   it  from   leaving 
earth.     They  speak  to  it,  calling  npon  it  to  diink  quietly  and  go 
heaven,  and  promising  that  they   will  see  that  all  its  wishes  are] 
carried  out.     This  is  repeated  on  ^ wo  days. 

On  the  third  day  the  chief  mourner  and  some  other  relations 
to  the  burning  ground  and  bathe,  and  offer  rice  balls  to  the  de> 
Then  they  bow  to  the  offering  and  ask  crows  to  come  and  eat»     tf  1 
the  crows  come  and  eat,  it  is  believed  that  the  soul  is  happy  aoil 
has  entered  its  new  birth.     If  the  crows  refuse  to  e-at,  the  m^ 
call  on  the  dead  to  tell  why  he  is  unhappy  and  assure  hi 
ho  has  nothing  to  fear,  and  that  they  will  take  care  of  his  family,     if  i 
they  do  not  succeed  in  getting  the  crows  to  eat,  a  figure  of  a  crow 
is  made,  and,  with  it,  the  chief  mourner  touches  the  offering  and  the 
party  go  home.     For  ten  days  the  house  is  in  mourning.     On  the 
eleventh  the  house  is  cowdunged,  and,  on  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth, 
rice  balls  are  offered  and  friends  and  relations  feasted.     A  yearly 
feast  is  hold  on  the  death  day  when  rice  balls  are  offered  to  the  crows, , 

Kunbis  worship  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods.  But  the  chief  objecl , 
of  their  wgrship  are  local  or  demon-gods,  whose  displeasure  they 
greatly  fear  and  take  every  care  to  avoid.  They  hold  in  high  respect! 
the  Brahmans  who  are  their  priests.  They  keep  all  Hindu  faata  and/ 
feasts.  Social  disputes  are  settled  at  meetings  of  the  men  of  Ui&i 
caste,  whose  authority  has  not  of  late  grown  weaker. 

MIlis  are  returned  as  numbering  14,995  souls  and  as  fonod  overj 
the  whole  district.  Besides  by  the  name  of  Mdlis,  they  arc  known  [ 
&B  Pdchkalshis,  Sutdrs,  and  Mariithils.  They  speak  Mar/Uhi,  arel 
hardworking  contented  and  well-behaved,  and  earn  their  living  tun 
husbandmen,  gardeners,  carpenters,  and  day-labourers,  and  a  few  i 
as  writers.  About  fifty  Mjilis  are  village  headmen,  but  most  nn>  I 
cultivators.  They,  live  in  one-storied  honses  with  mud  or  bricV 
walls  and  with  thatched  or  tiled  roofs.  They  have  cattle  and  a  few 
have  servants.    They  live  on  rice,  rico  broad,   vegetables,  and  iislu 
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holiday  <Unnei*s  consist  of  pube-broad,  mutton, fowls,  and  liquor. 

drraa  like  Brdhiuans,  Prabhus, or  Knnbis,  wearing  a  loincloth, 

blanket,  and  a  cap  or  a  piece  of  cloth  rolled  round  the  head. 

ive  occasions  they  dress  in  silk-bordered  waistcloths,  turban, 

t,  and  the  women  in  the  full  Mardtha  robe  and  bodice.    Tho 

F  husbandmen  and  gardeners  help  their  husbands  by   Belling 

bles,  butter,  and  milk.     They  worship  all   tho    Hindu  gods 

prieBts  are   ordinary  Brdhmans.     They  wear  the   sacred 

d  do  not  forbid  widow  marriago.     They  send  their  boya 

and  are  well-to-do. 

Craftsmen  tliere  weVe  twenty-two  classes  with  a  strength  of 

tualo&  1 1,(J09,  females  1 1,254)  or  G35  per  cent  of  the  Hindu 

ipuiauon.     Of  these  14<j6  (males  699,  females  767)  were  Btiagad 

irs;  »i61  (males  189,  females  172)  BeldArs;  1375  (735  males,  t>JK) 

fcinalrs)  Bumds ;  0248  (males  3215,   females  3033)  ChanibhilrB;  18 

les  6,  females  12)  Jingars;  100  (all  males)  Kachhisj  830  (males  380, 

les  4H)  Kdtdris  ;  98  (males  01,  females  37)  Khatris  ;  27  (males 

»mnles  14)  Koshtis  j  3732  (males  1820,  females  1906)  Kumbhars; 

>.(m&les  171,  females   157)    Lohdrs ;  28   (males   19,   females  9) 

;  11  (males  4,  females  7)  Panchdls  ;  48  (males  23,  females  25) 

irvat« ;  6  (males  2,  females  4)  Rangjiris ;  43  (males  18,  females 

tsnlis;  475  (males  242,  females  233)  Salis  ;  12  (males  9,  females 

n»gars;1637  (males  856,   fem*le3  781)  Shimpis  j   5229    (males 

!C89,  females  2540)  Sonars;   37  (males  15,  females  22)  Tdmbataj 

841  (males  418,  females  426)  Telis. 

fiXKOAJ)  KAsArs  are  found  over  the  whole  district.     They  aro 

,  tali,  and  thin.     They  speak  Mardthi.  They  make  lac  bracelets 

lolp  women  in  putting  on  lac  and  glass  bracelets.     They  do  not 

any  aiuimals.     They  eat  rice  and  rice  bread  and  vegetables,  but 

ST  tish  nor  flesh,  and  they  never  drink  liquor.     Their  holiday 

opo  rice  balls  and  wheat  cakes,  costing  from  la.  to  Is.  6d. 

head.     On  the  fifth  day  after  a  birth  the  goddess  Satvai 

•d,  and  a  feast  is  given  to  relations  and  friends.     On  tho 

the  child  is  laid  in  the  cradle  and  named.     Girls  are 

.  ween  eight  and  ten,  and  boys  between  fifteen  and  twenty, 

ley  do  not  wear  the  sacred  thread,  and  they  allow  widows  to  marry. 

icy  worship  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods,  but  their  chief  deities  aro 

^'ithoba^    KJiandoba,    Chandoba,  and  Chindi.      Their  priests   are 

ius,  and  their  fasts  and  feasts  are  like  those  of  high  caste 

Social  disputes  are  settled  at  meetings  of  the  men  of  tho 

lovfitv.     Caste  authority  has  not  of  late  grown  less.     They  send  their 

ifcnya  to  school  and  are  a  steady  and  prosperous  class. 

BvldArs  or  stone-masons  are  returned  as  found  in  Pen  and  Alibag. 

*ro  a  well  employed  class,      Bueups  or  basket-makers  aro 

d  as  numbering  1375  souls  and  as   found  over  tho  whole 

iet.     They   are   divided   into    Sankpals,    Jilts,     Parvdris,   and 

iDg«.     They  are  hardworking  orderly  people,  and  live  by  making 

bamboo  baskets,  mats,  fans,  and  blinds,  the  women  doing  as  much 

ts  the  men.  They  hold  a  very  low  position,  Chambhdrs 
:  to  mend  their  shoes.  As  a  class  they  are  rather  poor, 
able  to  keep  their  families  in  fair  comfort.    They  do  not  scud 
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tlieir  boys  toschool,  neither  do  they  tnke  to  newpursuits.  CnAjinn, 
are  returned  as  fonnd  over  the  whole  district,  b\it  esjiecially 
M^ngaon  and  Mahad.  They  are  leather-dressers  and  shoe  and  sanda 
makers.  Very  little  leather  is  prepared  in  the  district,  almost  all  o 
it  comes  from  Bombay  and  Poona,  As  a  class  OhAmbhars  are  fairlj 
off.  J1KOAB6  or  saddle-makers  are  returned  as  found  in  Pen,  Rohay 
Mdngaon,  and  Mahad.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  horse  owners' 
and  the  greater  use  of  European  harness,  have  greatly  reduced  the 
demand  for  native  saddles.  The  Jiugar^  have  had  to  take  to  fresh 
employments,  and  now  earn  their  living  as  coppersmiths,  blacksmiths, 
bookbinders,  umbrella  menders,  and  pointers.  As  a  class  they  are 
badly  off,  scarcely  any  of  them  Isoing  in  easy  circumstances.  Kachhi* 
are  returned  as  numbering  100  souls  and  as  found  in  Mangaon 
only.  They  are  hardworking,  sober,  and  orderly.  Most  of  thom 
are  fruit-sellers.  They  eat  fish  and  tiosh  and  drink  liquor.  They 
woraKip  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods,  and  their  priests  are  ordinary 
Br^hmans.  They  have  no  headmen  and  settle  social  disputes  aft 
meetings  of  the  men  of  the  caste.  They  send  their  boys  to  school- 
and  are  in  easy  circumstances.  KatAris  or  wood-turners  are  returned' 
as  found  only  in  Pen.  None  of  them  have  taken  to  new  employments,, 
but  they  are  a  st^jady  prosperous  people.  KnATEia  are  found  only 
in  Alibiig.  They  claim  to  be  of  Kshatriya  descent  and  state  that 
they  were  originally  settled  iu*Chaul,  as  silk  weavers,  but  left  it 
and  wont  to  Revdanda  on  account  of  a  pestilence.  Most  of  tliera, 
have  since  come  to  Alibilg.  Tlie  men  are  short  and  spare,  fair,  and 
Bniall-eved.  Their  women  are  fair  and  short.  They  speak  Marathi. 
They  live  in  houses  with  walls  of  mud  or  brick  and  roofs  of  tile. 
They  eat  fish  and  flesh,  and  drink  liquor.  Both  men  and  women 
dress  like  Mardtha  Brahmans.  They  were  formerly  silk  weavers  and 
dj'ors,  and  dealers  in  gold,  silver,  and  silk  lace.  Every  family  has 
still  one  or  two  looms  in  working  order,  but  they  do  not  chiefly  depend 
on  weaving  for  their  living.  About  twenty  years  ago,  as  they  found 
Eilk  weaving  a  declining  trade,  the  Khatris  took  to  pawuhroking. 
The  people  who  deal  with  them  are  generally  families  of  sorao 
Bubstauce  and  the  articles  pledged  are  almost  always  redeemed. 
MHien  they  are  not  redeemed  they  are  sold  by  the  Khatris.  They 
worship  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods,  and  their  favourite  household 
goddesses  are  Ashjipuri,  Mahiilakshmt  and  Bhavini,  and  the  gi'Kl 
Kbandoba.  Their  priests  are  Brahmans  whom  they  treat  with 
respect.  Social  disputes  are  settled  by  their  headman,  or  rnukddauit 
with  the  help  of  the  men  of  the  caste.  Though  not  so  gainful  as  it 
was  twenty-five  years  ago,  this  pawnbroking  is  a  thri\nng  business, 
and  the  Khatris,  as  a  class,  are  well-to-do  and  free  from  debt^  '^They 
send  their  boys  to  school,  and,  on  the  whole,  are  prosperous  and 
rising.  Koshtis  are  found  in  Pen,  Mangaon,  and  Mahdd.  They  aro 
the  same  as  Salis,  and,  in  their  handlooms,  weave  both  cotton  and 
silk.  Like  the  S^lis  they  are  depressed  by  the  competition  of  European 
and  Bombay  machine-made  goods.  KumbhAes  or  potters  are  returned 
as  found  over  the  whole  district.  They  take  to  no  new  calling,  and, 
on  tlie  whole,  are'rathera  complaining  and  declining  caste,  LouArs 
or  blacksmiths  aro  fonnd  in  all  large  villages.  They  are  steady  and 
^ell  omi)loyedj  but  Buffer    considerably  from   the  competition    ot 
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liardware.     OtAris  are  retiirned  as  numborrng  twenty- 
soula  and  as  found  in  Mahad  only.     PanchAls  are  returned  aa 
— 'levon  souls  and  as  found  in  Alibdg  only.     Tliey  wear 
ireod,  do  not  eat  fish  or  Besh,  and  drink  no  liquor.    They 
>t  ciit  trora  the  hands  of  Brdhmans.     As  a  class  they  are  poor. 
IT  ATS  are  returned  as    numbering  forty-eight  souls  and  as 
over  the  whole  district.     They  speak  MarAthi  and  make  hand- 
grind'BtoneSj  and  rolling  pins,  and  also  work  as  stone  masons 
[Carvers.     Their  houses  aro  like   those   of  Kaubis.     Tlie  mea 
ft  waistcloth,  jacket,  and  turban,  and  the  women  the  Maratha 
)be  and  bodice.     They  aro^  poor  people.     KangIbis  are  returned 
lUmberittg  six  and  as  found  in   Koha  and   Pen.     PAulis  are 
ltd  &s  nombering  forty-three  and  aa  found  iti  Pen  only.     They 
a  dark  people  and  look  like  low-caste  Hindus.     They  weave  cot 
id  trouser  tape,  and,  such  as  have  turned  Gosilvis,  beg,  weaving  ag 
move  from  door  to  door.     They  dress  like  Kunbis,  and  wear 
or  Horn  rings  in  their  ears.     Their  customs  aro  like  those  of 
^Kotibts.     As  a  class  they  are  poor.     Salis  or  weavers  are  returned 
found  in  Alibdg  and  M^ngaon.     Their  houses,  which  in  almost  all 
ooaes  are  their  own  property,  are  better  than  those  of  most  craftsmen 
except  gohlsmith8,and  inside  and  about  the  doors,  they  are  neat  and 
They  aro  ranged  along  the  roadside,  seldom  with  any  yard  or 
>sure,  and  generally  raised  on  a  plinth  trom  four  to  six:  feet  above 
•vol  of  the  road.     The  w&lls  are  of  unburnt  brick  and  the  roofs 
Most  of  them  havebut  one  storey  and  contain  three  rooms.   The 
ia  nsed  as  a  workshop  and  has  generally  two  or  three 
f  the  second  room  haa  a  store  of  ailk  goods  and  some  tools  j 
ie  lliird  room  is  the  dining  room,  in  a  corner  of  which  the  cooking  is 
lona     Behind  the  dining  room  is  a  back  terrace,  padvi,  where  the 
lildren  have  their  early  rice  and  butter,  the  women  comb  their  hair, 
ul  in  the  rainy  season  the  bathing  water  is  warmed.     A  few  houses 
ivo  a  "K-'parat-e  sleeping  room  behind  the  dining  room.     As  a  rule  the 
^iaiJ  -^  on  the  floor,  either  in  the  working  or  diningroom.  Except 

low  .  -tools  or  benches  for  the  use  of  customers,  and  shelves  and 

mpboards  where  they  store  silkandkoep  their  stock  of  goods,  thehouse 
without  furniture.  There  aro  no  bedsteads  and  no  chairs  or  tables, 
ixcopt  some  brass  and  iron  ladles,  the  cooking  pots  are  of  copper  and 
)m  £6  to  £8  (Rs,  50 -Rs.  80).  The  drinking  vessels  aro  o£ 
worth  from  £1  to  £1  lO^.  (Rs.  10-Rs,15),  Somehou-ses  have 
private  well.  Including  the  house,  the  property  of  a  weaver's  family 
raries  in  value  from  £60  to  £100  (Rs.  600 -Rs.  IGOO).  Their  every 
%y  food  is  rice,  pulse,  and  vegetables, and,  among  the  well-to-do,  milk 
f|  butter.  They  drink  fermented  palm-juice,  take  opium 
iud  use  tobacco  both  for  smoking  and  as  snntT,  The 
n  wurk  trom  seven  to  twelve,  when  they  dine  and  rest  for  an'  hour 
«o,  and  again  go  on  till  dark,  when  they  visit  the  temple,  and, 
Ing  back,  sup  about  eight  and  soon  after  go  to  bed.  Tboy  aro 
and  independent.  They  suffer  from  the  competition  of  European 
Chinese  goods.  Sangaks  are  returned  as  numbering  twelve 
OH  found  in  Mdngaon  and  MahAd.  They  weave  And  sell  blankets. 
Ai  home  the  men  wear  a  loincloth  and  out  of  doors  a  waistcloth, 
let,  and  tarban.    Their  women  wear  the  ordinary  Mardtha  robo 
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and  bodice.  Both  men  aud  women  weave  blsukets,  and  the  men 
go  about  hawking  tliem.  They  marry  their  girls  whenever  they  can 
a^ord  to  do  so,  and  bury  their  dead.  They  allow  widow  marriag-o. 
They  have  images  of  Khandoba,  Bkairoba,  and  Mhasoba  in 
their  houses,  worship  the  oi'dinary  Hindu  gods,  and  employ  both 
Brdhmans  and  Jangams  aa  priests.  They  keep  the  usual  fasts  and 
feasts,  and  settle  social  disputes  at  a  meeting  of  the  men  of  tho 
caste.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  aro  poor.  SHmria  aro 
I'eturned  as  numbering  1<V]7  and  as  found -over  ^he  wholo  district. 
They  are  divided  into  Namdevs^  and  Konkanis,  who  eat  together 
but  do  not  intermarry.  They  are  dai-k,  clean,  orderly,  sober  and 
hardworking,  and  sew  and  trade  in  clothes.  Thoy  sew  the  wholo 
day  and  often  till  a  late  hour  in  the  evening.  Their  women  and 
children  help  them.  They  live  in  one-storied  mud  and  brick  built 
houses,  with  a  front  veranda  where  both  men  and  women  sit  sewing. 
They  eat  fish  and  llesh  and  drink  liquor.  The  men  wear  a  waistcloth, 
coat,  and  Bnlhraan  turban,  and  the  women  the  ordinary  Manitha 
robe  aud  bodice.  Their  family  gods  are  Khandoba,  Bhairoba^  and 
the  goddesses  Ekvira  and  BhavAni  of  Kankeshvar.  Their  priests 
are  Brahmans.  The  use  of  sowing  machines  has  much  reduced  the 
demand  for  their  work.     They  send  their  boys  to  school. 

SoNAKS  aro  returned  as  numbering  5229  and  as  found  over  the 
wholo  district.  They  aro  of  middle  height  and  rather  slenderly 
made,  brownish  in  colour,  and  have  round  well-featured  faces.  Thoy 
speak  Marathi.  They  aro  clean  and  patient,  but  unscrupulous  and 
crafty.  They  make  gold  and  silver  ornaments.  They  cannot  do 
fine  work  or  set  gems.  They  earn  from  3d.  to  2*.  {minas  2 -Bo.  1) 
a  day.  They  generally  live  in  one-storied  mud  and  brick  built 
houses,  with  tiled  or  thatched  roofs,  and  a  voT-anda  outside  for  a  shop* 
They  eat  fish  and  tlesh  and  drink  liquor.  Their  daily  food  consists 
of  rice,  pulse,  vegetables,  and  fish,  and  their  dress  is  like  that  of  the 
Mardtha  Brahmans.  On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child  they 
worship  tho  goddess  Pdnchvi,  and  name  tho  child  on  tho  twelfth  day. 
They  gird  a  boy  with  the  sacred  thi-ead  at  tho  age  of  ten,  and  marry  Mj 
their  boys  between  fifteen  and  twenty.  Girls  are  married  betweea^ 
nine  and  ten.  They  formerly  allowed  widow  marriages.  ITioy  claim  to 
be  Brdhmans,  calling  themselves  Daivadnya  Brdhmans,  and  asserting 
that  they  have  sprung  from  God's  mouth,  mukhviui,  and  are  higher] 
than  the  Chitpdvans  or  any  other  Brahmans.  They  generally] 
employ  men  of  their  own  caste  as  priests,  but,  on  great  occasions 
eeek  the  help  of  Eonkanasth  or  Doshasth  priests.  They  decidQl 
their  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  men  of  tho  caste.  Thej 
Bend  their  boys  to  school,  and,  on  the  whole,  aro  well-to-do, 
TAmbats  or  coppersmiths  are  returned  as  found  in  Mahdd,  Pen,  and,^ 
Alibdg,  They  are  divided  into  Mumbdikars,  Deccauis,  and  Konkania^ 
who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  Iliey  eat  fi.sh  and  flesh  an<^ 
drink  liquor.  They  wear  the  sacred  thread  aud  a  silk  waistcloth 
while  dining.     Their  chief  object  of  worship  is  the  goddess  Kdlikjw 
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they  have  lost    much  of   their   former  trade  and  iucome 

m  the  competition  of  European  copper  and  br^ss  sheetSj  they  are 

iho   whole  a  well-to-do  class.     Telis  or  oilmen  aro   returned   as 

d   in   Alih^,  Milng-aon,  at;d   Mahdd.     They  are  said  to  have 

from   the  Doccan,  but  they  have  no  tratlition  as   to  the  date 

canse  of  their  coming.     Though  thoy  are  at  present  somewhat 

by  the  competition  of  kerosine  oil,  they  arc   an   active 

bin^  people,  and  seem  likely  to  Bucceed  in  other  employments. 

Of  Musicians  there  "were  four  classes  with  a  strength  of  760 

les)  or  021  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.     Of 

males  4/6)  were  Bhats  ;  59  (males  12,  females  17) 

2i>  (males   17,   females  12)   Ghadses ;  and  579   (males 

iIc€2ol)  Garava.     BiiAra  are  returned  from   Mahad,  Pen, 

Alibag.     According  to  their  legend  they  were  created  from  the 

of  Shiv'a  brow,  au«l  were  driven  out  of  heaven  because  of  their 

tence  in  singing  lYirvati's  instead  of  Shiv's  praise.     They  speak 

auid  are  great  talkers.     They  aro  genealogists  and  reciters 

They  compose  songs  and  are  generally  good  linguists. 

"">at  is  the  many-faced,  aro  found  over  the  whole  district. 

arathi,  and  in  house  dress  and  food  do  not  diifer  from 

They  are  poor.     Ghadses  and  Gokavs  are  musicians,  and 

ktter,  in  addition,  are  ministrants  in  Shiv'a  temples.     Both  are 

r. 

Of   Servants  there  were  two  classes  with  a  strength  of   4710 

)imUus  2425,  females  2294)  or  1*30  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population. 

Of  these  3153  (males  1642,  females  loll)  wore  NhAvis  or  barbers; 

iiidir>6n  (males  78:3,  females  783)   Parits  or  washermen.     NnAvis 

wad  Pakits  are  found  over  the  whole  district,  and  on  the  whole  are 

-to-«lo. 

Shepherds  there  were  two  classes  with  a  strength  of  10,875 

(tnales  54<MJ,  females  5475)  or  3'01   per  cent  of  the  Hindu  popu- 

ion.      Of  "43  (males  1862,  females  1681)  were  Dhaugars  ; 

7332  (ri.  '8,  females  3794)  Gavlis,     Dhanoars  aro   found 

the  whole   district.     There  are  three  and  a  half  subdivisions 

members  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.     The  divisions 

are  Mbaflkes,  who  rear  and  tend  buffaloes ;  Khikris,  shepherds  and 

Hoatherds  ;   Utegars,  blanket  weavers  ;  and  the  half  ca.«4te  Kh.-itiks, 

jihcep  and  goat  butchers.     Of  these  the  Khikris  and  Utegars  belong 

Deocaii,  and  visit  the  Konkan  only  in  the  dry  season  to  graze 

•eU  their  sheep  and  goats,  and  to  dispose  of  their  stock  of 

cct».     The  Dhangars   j)roper   of    the   Kolaba  district  are  all 

klbiftfJce  or  buffalo- rearing  Dhangars.    They  are  found  in  the  uplands 

4  l*on,    Roha,  Mahad,   and   Mangaon,  where   they*  live   in    small 

lets  with  large  droves  of  cattle.     The  men  aro  generally   dark 

(strongly  ma<io;  some  of  them  on  Mira  Dongar,  near  Pen,  are  very 

>rae  V  ir-cut  features  and  a  gentle  refined  expression. 

apeak  They  aro  easy  goiug  and  without  enterprise, 

irifty,  honest,  hospitable,  and  free  from  crime.     They  are  cattle 

lera,  generally  rearing  buffaloes  rather  than  cows,     lliey  live 

small   hamleta  of  four  or  five  houses.     Their  daily  food  is  cakefl 

Hochni  and  varij  and  gruel  of  soui-od  mlchni  flonr.     They  eat  the 
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flesh  of  sheep  and  goats  and  fowls,  and  drink  liquor.  The  men  weal 
a  loincloth  and  a  waistoloth,  and  throw  a  blanket  over  the  head  a 
lot  it  hang  to  the  knee.  Their  women  wear  a  tight-girt  robe, 
generally  rei.1,  that  falls  below  the  knee.  They  worship  Khandoba,^ 
Bhairoba,  and  Vithoba,  and  the  ghosts  of  theii-  ancestors  V^j^ 
Khodjdi,  and  KdlkAi.  Thej  keep  images  of  their  gods  in  thei 
houHes,  and  employ  and  respect  Brahman  priests.  They  are  rathei 
a  poor  class  and  have  suffered  by  the  spread  of  forest  conservancy, 
Several  have  of  late  settled  as  husbandmen  or  begun  to  serve  as 
labourers.  Tlioy  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  or  take  to  now 
pursuits.  Gavus  or  cow-keepers  are  ft^ucid  over  the  whole  district, 
They  look  like  MarithAs  and  speak  Mai-iithi.  They  are  hardwork- 
ing, orderly,  and  thrifty.  Some  cultivate  and  others  keep  cows  and 
sho-buffaloes,  and  sell  milk  and  curds.  They  live  in  mud  and  stone 
built  houses,  and  have  a  good  store  of  brass  vessels.  The  men  wear 
waistcloth,  and  the  women  a  robe  and  bodice.  Out-of-doors  they  wear 
blankets  and  turbans,  and  seldom  shoes.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and 
drink  liquor.  Among  them  boya  are  generally  marriod  betwee 
fifteen  and  twenty  and  girls  before  they  reach  womanhood.  They 
either  bury  or  burn  their  dead,  and  allow  widow  marriage.  The; 
woi-ship  all  the  Hindu  gods,  especially  the  god  Krishna,  and  their 
priests  are  Brahmans.  They  keep  the  ordinary  Hindu  fasts  and 
feasts.  There  has  been  no  recent  change  in  their  beliefs  or  practice 
They  have  no  headman  and  settle  social  disputes  at  a  meeting  of  th 
men  of  the  caste.  Caste  authority  has  not  grown  weaker.  They 
are  a  shrewd  class  and  fairly  off. 

Of  Fishers  and  Sailors  there  were  four  classes  with  a  strength 
of  16,G33  (males  8331,  females  8302)  or  460  per  cent  of  the 
Hindu  pc»pulation.  Of  these  1480  (males  758,  females  722)  were 
Bhois;  98  (males  41,  females  57)  Gtibits;  92  (males  64,  females  28) 
Kharvis;  and  14,9(33  (males  7468,  females  7495)  Kolis.  Bhois  are 
returned  as  found  over  the  whole  district.  Few  of  them  ar* 
well-to-do.  Gj^BiTs  are  returned  from  MahAd.  They  occasionally 
come  from  RatnAgiri.  They  are  sailors,  and  in  speech,  food,  and 
dross,  differ  little  from  Son  Kolis.  Khandoba  is  their  favourite 
god.  KhArvis  are  returned  from  Alibiig,  Mangaon,  and  MahAd» 
In  Ratndgiri  several  of  them  own  ships  and  are  well-to-do. 
Kolis  are  found  over  the  whole  district,  some  in  towns  and  inland 
villages  but  most  along  the  coast.  Except  a  few  hill  Kolis  in 
the  inland  parts,  almost  all  are  coastmen  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Son-Kolis,  a  larger-boned  and  sturdier  class  than  the  hill 
Kolis.  They  are  found  in  cousidei'able  numbers  north  as  far  as 
Bassein,  and  south  to  Eutnilgiri.  But  AUbAg  seems  to  be  their 
chief  settlement  and  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Sar  Pdtil  or 
leader  of  tbo  tribe.  Son  Kolis  are  strongly  made  and  vary  in 
colour  from  dark  to  a  ruddy  brown.  The  younger  women  are 
healthy  and  fresh-looking,  and  some  of  them  fair  and  handsome 
Tho  men  wear  the  top-knot  and  moustache,  and  shave  the  head  once 
a  fortnight.  The  women  twist  the  hair  into  a  close  top-knot  and 
tie  it  with  a  black  silk  oord.  Their  home  tongue  is  Marathi,  but 
it  has  so  many  peculiarities,  especially  of  pronunciation,  that  even 
to  those  who  know  Mardtiii,  the  Kolis'  home  talk  is  most  dilficul 
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foUow.     Thoagh    somewhat  ill-tempered  and  quarrelsome,  and 

"  of  abuse,  unthrifty,  and  drankon,  they  are  skilful  and  bravo 

JO,   manly,  hardworking,  and   honest.     In  former  times  they 

to  eorve  as  soldiers,  fort-gnards,  and  sailors  in  ships  of  war.   Now 

?rr  lingfish,  both  forlocal  use  and  forthe  Bombay 

c:^"  .       I  direct  from  the  Varsoli,  Thai,  Mandva,  and 

^,     When  a  curgo  of  fish  is  landed,  it  is  sorted  on  the  beach, 

- ...   ^  V  ->t  carried  off  by  the  women  in  large  baskets  to  the  nearest 

rket.     The    poor   8ort«    are    thrown   on    the  sand  to  dry  and 

rards  sold  aa  manure.     Mnshis,  hamelon  and  vdgtia   ore  dried, 

if    sharks  are    caught,,  their   maws    are  cut,  dried,   and   sold 

export    to  China.^     Besides  in  fishing,  Kolis  are  employed  in 

ing  grain  from   the  interior  to  the  largo  coast  villages.     They 

in  one-storied  mud  and  brick-built  houses  with  thatch   or  tile 

>fa-     They  are  great  eaters  and  drinkers.     On  board   ship  they 

lerally  mess  together  eating  from   a  large  wooden  platter.     Their 

''    hI  is  rice,  rice  bread,  fish,  and  liquor.     The  liquor,  chiefly 

palm-juice,  is  taken   in  larger  quantities  and  generally 

>re  uvery  meal.     Their  feasta  are  of  boiled  pulse  cakes,  fish, 

fle»h,  lind  liquor.     At  these  feasts  the  guests  eat  little,  but  drink  large 

qauiitities  of  liquor  which  is  poured  down  the  drinker's  throat  through 

hole  in   an  earthen  pot     In-doors  men  wear  a  loincloth  passed 

*twc'cn  the  legs,  and  sometimes  ^a  woollen  waistcoat,  and,  out-of- 

a  red   bnjadcloth  cap,  and  a  striped  MalabAr  handkerchief 

loosely  across  one  shoulder.     The  women,  both  at  homo  and 

wear  a  loose  long-sleeved  bodice  and  robe  wound  tightly 

ind  the  waist  and  not  falling  more  than  half  way  to  the  knee. 

end  of  the  robe  is  drawn  over  the  right  shoulder  and  tucked  in 

it  into  the  waistband.     On  high  occasions  some  of  the  men  wear 

ialk>l>ordered  waistcloth,  a  coloured  turban  and  a  white  cotton 

and  others  dress  in  a  white  cotton  coat,  red  cap,  and  handkerchief. 

always  wear  a  small  clasp  knife  hanging  from  the  neck.     At 

fjitJve  times  the  women  dress  with  great  care  and  neatness,  wearing 

ijwers  and  a  roll  of  false  hair,  which  they  tie  in  a  neat  bunch  at  the 

back  of  the  head.     The  Son  Kolia  are  religious,  bathing  twice  a  day, 

on  Shir's  great  festival  abstain  from  fish  and  flesh,  and  eat  only 

yncen  day.    Their  chief  household  gods  are  Khandoba,  Bhahiri,  and 

•}  their  chief  places  of  pilgrimage  are  in  the  Deccan,  at 

I.  and   Nasik.     On   the  Mdgh  (January -February)   full- 

TOO-  iuriug  the  nine  nights  in  Ashvxn  (September- October), 

i<<  are  held  in  honour  of  these  divinities.     Koli  women 

lea  only  on  the  left  wrist,  because,  on  their  wedding 

r.giu  :irm  bangles  are  taken  off  and  thrown  into  the  sea  to 

twin  it^  fnvour.     Social  disputes  are  settled  by  the  opinion  of  the 
'  '  the  men  at  a  meeting  under  the  control  of  the  Koli  pdtll. 

1  ion  is  not  approved,  an  appeal  lies  to  their  chief,  the  sar 

jpr  h£sad  i»dtil.    This  man,  Bala  Vdgh  Pdtil,  lives  in  Alibdg,  and  is 

*  Th*  coAvt  KoIJB  of  tlie  South  Konkan  salt  and  dry  the  following  fish  :  170^, 
lyM,  *ihvmi,tin(tt,  Ixtmh'U,  hioja,  kirli,  h/utkofi,  roowfdi,  muahi,  60iuiaf, pdlcat,  r^^u/tct, 
piifa,  gorr,  tuntwi,  /t'«/>a,  halva,  ktuUkal,  aud  a/iUtgaia, 
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tlie  chief  of  all  Son  Kolis   from  Kolvan  and  Bliiwndi  in  Thdns 
Harudi  in  Ratnagiri.     Ho  has  great  influence  over  his  pooplo.     Hii 
gi-anilfather's  brother  Lai-pAtil  had  charge  of  Angria's  fleet.,  ant 
Kanhoji,  one  of  his  ancestors,  is  said  to  have    been  installed  in  hi 
office  of  sar-pniil  by  a  written  grjmt  from  the  Emperor  of  DolbiJ 
Under  former  grants  the  family  is  said  to  have  had  unlimited  power 
over  the  Kolis,  and  oonld  even  put  them  to  death,  if  they  behaved] 
badly  or  broke  caste  rules.^     At  every  marriage  a  fee  of  2*.  (Re.  1)| 
is  paid  to  the  sar-pdtil,  and  he  gets  a  handfnl  from  every  boatload  of 
fish  tlmt  comes  ashore.     The  ferry  steamers  have,  to  some  extent,  1 
interfered  with  tho  passenger  traffic  between  Ahb^g  and  Bombay^j 
but  the  fishing  and  coasting  trades  still  yield  a  good  return.     Some! 
of  the  Kolis  have  taken  to  labour  and   others  to   tillage,   but,  as  aj 
body,  they  are  not  badly  off.     Some  send  their  boys  to  school,  and] 
one  or  two  have  risen  to  be  clerks  and  village  accountants. 

Of  Labourers  there  wore  ten  classes  with  a  strength  of   767ft| 
(males  4016,  females  3660)  or  212  per  cent  of  tho  Hindu  population. 
Of  these  5982  (males  3146,  females  2836)   were  Bhandiiris  ;  107 
(males  54,  females  53)    Ghisiidis ;   25  (males  15,  females  10)  werol 
Kaldls;  1 124  (males  554,  females  570)  KAlans  ;  8  (males  7,  female  1)' 
Kdmftthis ;    85  (males   48,   females  37)  Khatiks;    167  (males  118, 1 
females   49)    Pardeshis ;  6   (males    4,  females    2)   Kamoshis;     90\ 
(males  41,  females  49)  Sdrekariaj  and  82   (males  41,  females   41) 
Shindes. 

BhandIris,  or  palm-juice  drawers,  are  found  in  most  sea-coasti 
villages.   The  (1879)  recent  rise  in  the  palm-tree  cess  has   reduced 
many  to  be  day-labourers.     GhisAdis  are  returned  as  numbering 
107  souls  and  as  found  in  Roha  and  Mah^d  only.     They  speak 
Marjithi,  are  hardworking,  but  dirty  in  their  habits  and  intemperate,  j 
Tliey  are  wandering  blacksmiths  and  tinkers.     They  eat  fish  and 
flesh  and  drink  liquor.     The  men  wear  a  waistcloth,  jacket,  and  cap] 
and  occasionally  a  turban,  and  the  women  the  common  Mard,tha  robo^ 
and  bodice.     Thoy  are  Hindus,  worshipping  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods ' 
and  keeping  the  regular  fasts  and  feasts.    They  have  no  headmen 
and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  men  of  the  caste.     Their 
wives  and  children  help  by  blowing  the  bellows  and  gathering  piecesl 
of  old  iron.     They  are  a  poor  class.     KalAls  or  distillers  are  found] 
only  in  Pen.     They  look  and  speak  like  middle  class  Mardthds,  audi 
their  dress  and  houses  are  bettor  than  those  of  Kunbis.     They  distil] 
and  sell  liquor,  and  some  are  husbandmen.     Their  staple  food  is' 
rice,  pulse,  and  fish,  and  they  may  eat  most  animal  food  except  beef 
and  pork.     They  allow  widow  man*iage  and  bum  their  dead.     A 
committee  of  castemen  settle  social  disputes.     They  are  fairly  off,] 
but  have  to  borrow  to  meet  wedding  and  other  special  charges.  Most  j 
of  them  can  read  and  write  Marjithi  and  send  their  boys  to  school. 
KAhAthis  are  returned  as  numbering  eight  souls  and  as  found  in  Pexkj 


'  The  only  deed  which  the  aar  pHlit  now  hu,  wm  granteil  by  IhrAhira  Adili 
Shih  II,  of  Biiilpur  ia  ItiOO.  It  exempts  NAgjijxUi^  Dweah  pdtilj  and  ii.-ib&ii  jKUit\ 
from  forced  labour. 
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.N8  are  returned  as  nambering  1124  souls  and  as  found 

Ig,  Mangaon,  and  Pen.    They  are  hardworking  and  sober, 

their  habits.     They  were  formerly  palm- juice  drawers, 

ir.d  liquor-sellers,  but  most  of  them  serve  as  day-labourers 

I  kera.     They  live  in  thatohed  hutg,  and  eat  fish,  flesh, 

lor.     They  dress  like  Mardthas  and  worship  the  ordinary 

gods,  bat  their  chief  gods  are  Bhairoba  and  Khandoba.   They 

'    ~^-nan  who  decides  their   social  disputes.     They  send  their 

[  and  are  poor-.     Khatiks,  or  butchers,  of  Deccan  origin 

r-iJiiI  ju  small  numbers  in   most  parts  of  the  district.     Their 

speech,   dreasj  and   customs  are  those  of  low-class    Deccan 

thks.     They  kill  sheep  and  goats  and  sell  their  flesh.     They  aro 

arelesR  and  unthrifty  and  generally  in  debt.     They  allow  widow 

•vriage  and  employ  Brihmans   as  their  priests.     Social  disputes 

settled  by  a  meeting  of  the  men  of  the  caste.     They  do  not  send 

'bojB  to  school  and  are  a  falling  class.     PiLBDESHis  are  found  over 

iole  district.     They  come  in  increasing  numbers  since  travelling 

made  so  easy.     They  speak  Ilindustdni  sometimes  with  a 

of  Marathi.     They  take  service  either  with  Government  or 

>rirat<>  persons  as  messengers  and  watchmen.     Very  few  of  them 

ied.     ITiey  generally  keep  Mardtha  or  Kunbi  women.    Some 

in  the  district,  and  others  desert  their  wives  and  families  and 

l^bock  to  their  native  country.     T^^ey  are  great  eaters,  generally 

ttlrng  c  r  "      in  tho  afternoon,  their  staple  food  being  wheat  flour, 

IttW^  a  I  They  seldom  use  rice.     They  are  hot-t-empered, 

but  faithful,  tbnfty,  and  obedient.    Most  of  them  save.  RAmoshis  are 

aocadotiAliy  found  as  private  watchmen.     They  generally  come  from 

Sitira.  Their  food,  dress,  and  customs  are  those  of  low-class  Mardthiis. 

GUucABid  or  palm-juice  drawers  aro  returned  from  Md,ngaon  and 

^—)^£tl.     They  have  become  labourers  as  thai r  craft  has  declined, 

^■■K^  to  the  recent  rise  in  the  palm-tree  cess.     Shindes  are  the 

^H^nog  of  the  female  slaves,  who  in  former  times  were  kept  in  all 

rJdi   Mardtha    families.     The  casto  has  always  been  and  still  is 

,^.  r  ;;...i   from    the  illegitimate   children  of  upper   class  Hindus, 

k,  speech,  food,   dress,  and  customs  are  those   of  better 

k>5   ^iar^tli^     Pure  Marathas  and  respectable  Knnbis  look  down 

them.      But  as  a    class  they  are    intelligent    and  well-to-do, 

ttrmng    their   living  as  husbandmen  and  Government  servants* 

seod  thtsir  boys  to  school. 

Of  UHBettled    Tribes,  there    five  were  with  a  strength   of 

tuiles  7o28,  females  7280)  or  410  per    cent  of  the  Hindu 

j.n.     Of  these  10  (males  7,  females  3)  were  Bhila  ;  10,292 

5100,  females  5192)  Kathkaris ;  3629  (males  1916,  females 

ThiUcars;  232   (males  100,  females  12G)   Vadars ;  and  651 

899j  females  252)  Vanjdris. 

BinLS  ore  returned  as  numbering  ten  and  as  found  in  Mahdd 

d   Pen.      KAtbkaris    are   cultivators,    labourers,  and    firewood 

Their  women  are  hardworkers  and  help  thern  by  hawking 

oad«  of  firewood.     Kathkaris,  as  a   rule,  are  puch  darker  and 

er  than   the  other  forest   tribes.     Their  women   are   tall  and 

singularly  dirty  and   unkempt,  and  the  children  can  always 
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bo  known  by  their  gaunt  pinched  look.  In  speaking  to  oni 
another  they  use  a  pattiis,  which  on  examination  proves  to  be  i 
slightly  disguised  Manithi.  They  have  no  peculiar  language  and 
show  no  signs  of  ever  having  had  one.  They  rank  among  the  very 
lowest  tribes,  their  touch  being  thought  to  defile.  Their  huts  ara 
of  mud-daubed  karvi  with  a  peaked  roof  thatched  with  palm  leavoa. 
Poor  as  the  hut  is,  there  is  generally  a  separate  cook-room. 
As  a  rule  the  only  furniture  is  a  few  earthen  pots  and  pans,  several 
hens  and  dogs,  a  few  fishing  traps,  perhaps  a  bow  and  arrows,  and 
a  couple  of  stones  for  crushing  i-ttso/ seed.  They  eat  every  sort  of 
flesh  except  the  cow  and  the  brownfaced  monkey.  They  never 
work  except  when  forced  by  want.  The  men  generally  wear  a 
loincloth,  a  blanket,  and  some  tattered  cloth  round  their  heads.  The 
women  wear  a  robe  and  no  bodice.  They  are  very  poor,  being  much 
given  to  drinking,  and  passing  days  together  without  wholesome 
food.  ThJLkdks  are  returned  from  the  whole  district.  Their  surnames 
are  Vir,  Moreh,  Dombari,  Vagh,  Mohite,  and  Pardhi.  They  are  a 
small  squat  tribe,  many  of  thorn  especially  the  women  disfignrod 
by  swollen  bellies,  most  of  them  with  hard  irregular  features  in 
some  degree  redeemed  by  an  honest  kindly  esqiresaion.  The  men 
almost  always  shave  the  head  except  the  top-knot  which  is  carefully 
grown.  They  speak  Marathi.  They  are  truthful,  honest,  and 
harmless.  They  are  hardworking  the  women  doing  quite  as  much 
work  as  the  men.  They  are  husbandmen  working  in  the  fields 
during  the  hot,  rainy,  and  early  cold-weather  months.  At  other 
times  they  find  stray  jobs,  gather  firewood  for  sale,  and  wil " 
fruits  and  roots  for  their  own  eating.  They  live  in  huts  of  wattle 
and  daub  vrith  roofs  of  palm-leaves.  Near  their  houses,  if  there 
is  an  open  space  and  water,  they  grow  vegetables.  Thoy  have  a  few 
metal  cooking  pots,  some  nets,  a  bow,  arrows,  and  perhaps  a 
musical  instrument  with  one  string,  Jcoka.  Their  focnl  is  such 
coarse  grain  as  vari  and  uocJmi,  wild  vegetables,  and  roots.  They 
are  very  particular  about  their  drinking  water,  always  choosing 
a  spring  or  a  good  well,  and  taking  great  pains  to  keep  the  water 
pure.  Though  sober  they  drink  freely  on  grand  occasions,  such 
as  marriages  and  caste  meetings.  The  men  wear  a  loincloth,  and 
occasionally  a  waiatcloth,  a  blanket,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  tied 
round  the  head.  The  women  wear  a  robe  very  tightly  wound 
round  the  waist  so  as  to  leave  almost  the  whole  leg  bare.  The 
end  of  the  robe  is  always  tucked  in  at  the  waist  and  never  dmwn 
over  the  head.  The  only  covering  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  ia 
a  very  scanty  bodice  and  a  heavy  necklace  of  several  rounds  of 
white  and  blue  glass  beads.  The  Thakurs  have  a  strong  belief  in 
spirits,  and  are  great  worshippers  of  Hirva,  and  are  often  possessed 
by  Vughya.  They  are  poor  but  better  off  than  the  KAthkaria 
Vadaes  as  returned  as  numbering  232  and  as  found  over  the  whole 
district,  except  Mahad.  Their  home  tongue  is  Telugu,  but  with 
others  they  speak  Marathi,  They  are  rude,  intemperate,  and 
unsettled  in  their  habits,  gathering  wherever  a  building  is  going  on. 
They  nro  quarrynjon  and  make  grind-stones,  hand-mills,  and  rolling^ 
pins.  They  dig  wells  and  ponds,  and  trade  in  and  carry  salt  andfl 
grain.     They  live  in  huts  of  mats  and  sticks^  and  eat  almost  qdj 
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une.     Tbpy  aro  very  poor,  living  from  hand  to  mouth.     VanjXris^ 

'  d  Lamilas,   are  Eound  over  the  whole   district  with  droves 

|ui«.- bullocks.     They   come    during  the    fair  season   from  the 

m   to    the  towns   and  porta  of  Kol&ba,    bringing  grain  and 

ig  wilt.     Th'  'v  a  brnken  Marathi  and  are  a  hardworking 

)le.     Their  s.  J  is  rice,  vari,  ndcJtni^  and  fish.     They  are 

iy  off. 

Of  Depressed  Cflasses  there  were  three  with  asfcrongth  of  31^87(5 

le?*  17,0*.>7,  females  17j779).     Of  thcso  20  (males  15,  females  14) 

Bh^ftgis;  3i,177  (maks  1(5,898,  females  17,579)  M bars  ;  and 

(males  184,  females  IBO)  Mangs,    Bhanqis  are  found  in  the 

towns  of  Alibiig,  Pen,  Boha,  and  Mahad.     They  have  been 

into  the  district  since  the  establishment  of  municipalities 

as  scavengers.     They  are  well-paid  and  in  easy  circnrastances. 

IbjIks  aro  returned  <«  found  over  the  whole   district.     They  claim 

be  village  fiorvnnts,  and  in  many  villages  are  authorities  in  the 

'auiiicr  of  bonndarics^  carry    Government  treasure,  escort  travellers, 

a&d  disp<rse  of  the  carcasses  of  dead  auimals.     They  get  small  grants 

cf  grain   from  the  villagers.     But  their  position  as  village  servants 

■^  not   well  established,  the  grants  from  the  villagers   being  small 

^■nd,  cjcoept  in  a  few  cases,  not  supplemented  by  any  Government 

^piUowanoa     A  considerable  number  jGnd  employment  in  the  Bombay 

H^my.     They  are  on   the  whole  a  poor  people.     MInqs  aro   found 

ia  small   numbers  over   the  whole   district.     Thoy  hold  the   lowest 

dtioD  among  Hindus,  and  as  a  class  are  poor. 

Of  Beggars  there  were  eleven  classes  with  a  strength  of  3232 

1(572,   females     15G0)    or   O'SO  per    cent   of   tho     Hindu 

lOD.     Of  these  10    (males  5,   females  5)    were    Bharadis  ; 

males)  Chitrakathis ;  271  (males  172,  females  90)  Gondhlis; 

le«  7,  females   7)  Gopals  ;    1154   (males  593,  females  501) 

;  23    (males    12.   females    11)   Holars;    1375   (males   693, 

682)  Jangams;  3  (males  2,  female  1)  Jogis  ;  237  (males  105, 

liEmales  132)   Joshis  ;  133  (males  72,  females  61)   Kolhatis  ;  and 

(males  8,  female  1 )  Fdnguls. 

BharXdis  wander  about  the   district  like   Jogis.     They   speak 

MarAthi  and  wear  long  dirty  clothes,  and  beg,  chanting  songs 

)nour  of  Ambdbdi  or  Sapta-Shringi,   and  dauce  with  lighted 

in  their  hands.     They  are  a  falling  class.     CHrfiiAKATins  or 

-showers,  come  occasionally  from  the  Deccan>  begging  from 

door,  offering  to   show   two  or     three   dozen    paintings   of 

M-natiuns  of  Vishnu.     In   speech,  food,  and  di'ess,  they 

r  from  low  class    Mar^thds.     GoNonus  are  returned  as 

IcKmd  over  the  whole  district.     They  bog  in  the  name  of  tho  goddess 

ivdui.     GorALs  come  like   tho  Chitrakathis  from  the   Doccan. 

ley  are  honoured  as  priests  by  the  Mhdra.     They  sing  and  dance, 

ing  frc»m  door  to  door.     In  speech,  dress,  and  diet,  they  do  not 

from  low  class  Mar:4thiis.     GosAvis  are  returned  as  found  over 

le  district.     Their  numbers  seem  to  be  declining.     HolArs, 

Mdngs  in  tho  Deccan  and  Mh6,rs  in  tho  Southern  Mardtha 

Itty,  are  beggars  who  come  from  the  Deccan'tind  dance  -with  a 

ornamented  with  peacock's  feathers  and  hung  with  bella,     Thej 
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speak  a  broken  Mar^tlil  Except  that  they  eat  beef,  they  do  noi 
differ  in  food  or  in  dress  from  low  class  Mar^thAa  Jakgams 
returned  as  numberinf^  1375  and  as  found  over  the  whole  district. 
They  have  no  subdivisions,  and  their  surnagies  are  Ganchari, 
Keditri,  Mdh^bin,  Ubhalo,  Devark,  Mhaskar,  Padhaveh,  and 
Mahigunde.  They  came  into  the  district  from  Shing^npur  and 
Shambha  Mahidev  in  the  64t4ra  district  and  the  KiU'uitik.  Both 
men  and  women  look  like  Marith^  and  Gosdvis,  Their  children 
are  namod  by  some  one  among  them  who  is  considered  leurnod» 
They  beg,  act  as  rainiatrants  to  village  gods,  and  cultivate. 
They  are  in  a  wretched  state,  and  thcve  is  no  likelihood  of  their 
improving.  Joois  or  Yoais  come  from  the  Doccan  and  wander 
about  the  district.  Some  speak  HindustAni  and  some  Mardthi.  A 
few  belong  to  the  slit-ear  or  Kdnphate  sect,  who  wear  lai^  round 
pieces  of  wood  or  ivory  in  their  ears.  The  rest  are  either  prophets, 
telling  what  is  going  to  happen,  or  they  are  showmen  carrying  about 
misformed  bullocks  and  other  animals.  Their  staple  food  is  millet  and 
pulse,  but  they  have  no  objection  to  fish  or  any  animal  food,  except 
beef  and  pork.  They  live  either  in  rest-houses  or  under  cloth  canopies, 
which  they  take  with  them.  Most  of  them  worship  Shiv.  They 
bury  their  dead.  JosHis,  or  astrologers,  also  known  as  Kudbudu 
or  drum-beating  astrologers,  are  a  class  of  Mardtha  beggars.  They 
occasionally  come  to  the  district  from  Ratnagiri.  Some  of  them  know 
how  to  read  and  write  Mardthi,  foretell  events  by  a  reference  to  the 
Marathi  calendar,  and  toll  fortunes  from  lines  on  the  baud.  In  speech, 
dress,  and  food,  they  do  not  differfrom  low-olasa  MarAthds.  KolhAtts, 
who  wander  in  small  bands  over  the  district  in  the  fair  months,  are 
tumblers,  and  their  women  prostitutes.  Panquls  are  Deccan  Kunbi 
beggars,  who  wander  through  the  streets  early  in  the  moruing,  shout- 
ing the  names  of  H  indu  gods.  Some  dance  and  sing  from  door  to 
door,  culling  on  Vithoba.  They  wear  long  mgged  coats  and  white 
turbans,  and  in  language  and  food  do  not  differ  from  Marathas. 

Musalma'ns,  according  to  the  1881  census,  numbered  17,891 
or  4'68  per  cent  of  the  population.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
towns  of  Alibdg,  Pen,  Roha,  Mangaon,  and  Mahiid. 

They  include  four  main  classes :  Konkanis  or  Jamdtis,  Diildis^  or 
fishers,  Deccauis,  and  Gujaratis.  As  in  Ratnagiri,  the  Koukania 
and  Ddldis  claim  to  be  partly  descended  from  Arab  and  Persian 
settlers,  some  who  fled  from  Kufa  in  the  Euphrates  vaJloy,  about 
the  year  700  (a.h.  82),  to  escape  the  cruelties  of  the  fierce  governor 
HajiAj  Ibn  Yusuf,  and  othors  who  came  as  traders  and  adventurers. 
Early  in  the  tenth  century,  Arab  and  Persian  MusalmAus  were 
settled  in  largo  numbers  in  Chaul,  where  they  had  mosques  and 
a  governor  of  their  own  who  decided  their  disputes.^  The  first 
settlers  were  probably  recruited  by  bands  of  refugees  from  the 
oppression  of  the  Karmdtians  (a.d.  023-926)  and  of  Haldku  the 
T^Urt^r  (a,d.  1258),  by  Persian  and  Arab  traders,  and  by  foreign 
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'  Other  Maa&lindna  piumiugly  rlorivc  this    word  from  fhil  ilrtui,  put   ftway,  M  if ' 
ootcaste,    Muleaworth  s  explanation  from  tUiladf  dsbiiig  in,  uo  doubt,  cotroct, 
f  MM'udi  (913),  Prairiea  d'Or,  II.  86. 


■"nTi^ir'ns   who   flockod   to   Clmul  as   tho   chief  &eaport   of   the 
h  r  kingdom  (1490- 16:3<>). 

An  -ituMilmjln  power  was  never  thoroughly  established  inKoIabaj 
lad,  as  there  ia  no  record  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Ahr  \v   kings  to  force  the  Hindus  to  embrace  laUm,  it  seems 

pro  I  at  the  bulk  of  Kolaba  Musalra^na  are  of  part  foreign 

aasoexit.     Within    the    last    thirty    years,  from    the    increase  of 
anication  between  the  coast  and  the  inland  parts,  afewDeccan 
ers  and  craftsmen  bavo  made  their  appearance  in  the  district. 
their  number  is  so  small  that  they  hardly  form  a  distinct  clavss. 
g  the  same   time  a  considorablo  number  of  Bohora,  Khoja, 
Meman  tnulers  have  come  to  the  district  from  Gujarit  and 
.>mbay. 

Almost  all  Kolaba  Miisalm^ns  can  speak  a  more  or  less  corrupt 
HindastAni.  Ont  the  home  speech  of  the  Konkanis  is  a  dialect  of 
M«riAUit,  of  the  Deccanis  Deccani  Ilindusttini  with  a  mixture  of 
Mardthi,  and  of  the  (lujardtis  Clujarfiti  or  Cutchi. 

Besides  by  the  beard,  which  almost  all  Masalmiins  wear,  either 
ia  like  the  Konkania  and  BohorAs,  full  like  the  Motnans,  or  short 
full  like  the  Khojtls  and  Deccanis,  tho  Kolaba  Musalmans  differ 
m  K"lril>a  Hindus  by  being  larger-boned  and  higher  featured, 
>ntl  .  Khoj4s,  Momans,  and  a  few  of  the  Konkanis,  by 

y  ,^  luned.  • 

Well-to-do  Konkania  have  one-storied  houses  of  brick  and  mortar 
from  four  to  eight  rooms.  Thoy  seldom  use  tables  or  chairs, 
iir  furniture  consisting  of  a  few  Indian  carpets,  cots,  quilts,  and 
low  stools.  Tho  building  cost  of  a  rich  man's  house  varies 
£100  to  £200  (Ra.  1000  -  Bs.  2000),  that  of  a  middle  clasa 
man  from  £20  to  £50  (Rs.  200  -  Rs.  500),  and  that  of  a  poor  man 
from  £2  10*.  to  £5  (Rs.  25 -Rs.  50).  Houses  are  seldom  hired, 
as  every  family,  whether  rich  or  poor,  tries  to  have  a  house  of  its 
own. 

Tho  Konkani*B  ordinary  food  is  rice  and  fiah,    or  ndchni  broad 
es^en  with  fish ;   moat,   partly   because  fish  takes   its  place  and 
rtly  because  of  the  want  of  local  butchers,  ia  little  used,  except 
fetstirals  or  dinner  parties.     Bohords,  Khojas,  and  Memans  eat 
pulse,  and  wheat  or  rice  broad  with  vegetables  or  fish,  while 
■ani^  prefer  Indian   millet  bread   and  pulse  curry  with  a  large 
■wsoning  of  chillies.     They  take  two  meals,  one  in  tho  morning 
the  other  in  the  evening.  The  daily  cost  of  food,  to  a  rich  MuaalmAn 
■*  nrily  of  four  or  five  persons,  varies  from  1*.  6(1.  to  2i.  (annaa  12  - 
1);  to  a  middle  class  feimily  from  1^.  to  1*.  Qd.  {annas  8-12)  j 
and  to  a  poor  family  from  Gd.  to  9i?.  (anno*  4-G). 

Public  dinners  generally  consist  of  puldv  and  dalrha,   that  ia 

Il»  .1  rice  and  clarified  butter  eaten  with  mutton   curry,  pulse,  or 

las.     A  dinner  of  this  kind  for  100  guesta  costs  from  £2  to 

l".^.  (R8.20  -  Rs.  25).     These  dinners  are  given  on  occasions  of 

hs,   marriagos,   and   deaths.      Except  a  few  Kliojds    and   rich 

'iMnsdlmans  drink  tea  or  coffee.    Of  intoxicating 

^  a  few  young  Konkanis  and  most  of  the  Daldis 

drink  liquor,  and  many  Konkania  chew  tobacco,  and  a  fow  of  the 
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poorer  classes   eat  betel -leaves.     Few  Koldba  Musalmilns 
drink  opium,  or  smoke  heuip. 

The  inan*8  head-dress  is  generally  a  turban.  The  Konkania  weai 
either  a  Brdhman-like  turban  or  a  tall  Pdrsi-like  hat,  and  some  wear 
head -scarves  or  j)/lieii<u«  of  silk  like  the  head-dress  of  Khoj&s  and 
Memans.  The  Sliia  Bohor6a  wear  the  Gajardti  white  closely 
bound  oval  turban  ;  the  KhojAs  and  Memans  wear  a  Persian  silk 
or  embroidered  head-scarf ;  and  the  Deccanis  a  Manitha-like  white 
or  red  lousely-wound  turban.  The  cost*  of  a  Konkan  or  Deccan 
Hindu-like  turban  varies  from  6«.  tolO».  (Ra.  3-Rs.5)  if  of  cotton, 
and  from  £1  to  £3  (Rs.lO-Rs.SO)  if  of  cotton  with  embroidered 
ends.  The  Meman  and  Khoja  head-scarves  of  cotton  with  silver 
embroidery  cost  from  i.1  to  £3  (Rs.  20 -Rs.  30).  Cotton  tarbana 
are  used  daily  and  silk  turbans  on  holidays  and  feaste.  The  every 
day  tnrban  lasts  for  abont  three  years,  and  the  dress  turban  for 
more  than  ten  years.  The  house  drcas  of  rich  and  well-to-do 
Konkauis,  KhojYis,  Bohords,  and  Memans  is  a  skull  cap,  a  shirt 
falling  to  the  knees,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of  trousers.  On  going 
out  they  add  a  long  coat.  The  poor  try  to  get  a  new  suit  for  6^.  or 
8#.  (Rs.  3  -  Rs.  4)  on  the  Ramzan  or  Bakri-Id  festivals^  which  laats 
for  a  year.  Deccania  wear  a  tight-fitting  jacket  and  a  pair  of  tight 
trousers,  or  a  waistclotli.  On  going  out  thoy  add  a  long  coat  and  a 
turban.  Konkanis  and  Deccanis  wear  country-made  high-beelod 
slippers,  and  Bohor<ls,Khojas,  and  Memans  wear  high-heoled  Gujarat 
shoes.  The  price  of  shoes  of  all  kinds  ranges  between  2«.  to  Aa, 
(Ue.l-Rs/i),  A  rich  Musalman's  wardrobe  is  worth  from  £10  to 
£20  (Rs.  100 -Rs.  200),  a  middle  class  man's  stock  of  clothes  from 
£3  to  £6  (Ra.30-Rs.  60),  and  a  poor  man's  from  £1  to  £1  10*, 
(Rs.lO-Ra,  15).  A  rich  Musalmdn  spends  from  £1  to  £1  10s.  (Rs.  10- 
Rs.  15)  a  year  on  his  clothes,  a  middle  class  man  from  12s.  to  £1 
(Rs.  6-Rs.  10),  and  a  poor  man  from  4«.  to  6«.  (Rs.  2-Rs.  3). 

Most  women,  except  Bohora  Khoja  and  Meman  women,  weap 
the  Hindu  robe  and  short-sleeved  bodice,  covering  the  back  and 
fastened  in  a  knot  in  front.  Bohora  women  wear  the  Gujarati  dress, 
the  short  head-scarf,  the  gown  or  petticoat,  and  the  short-sleeved 
backless  bodice,  kdnchli  or  angia,  Khoja  and  Meman  women 
wear  a  large  shirt  faHing  to  the  knees,  loose  trousers  rather  tight 
at  the  ankles,  and  a  head-scarf  or  odna. 

Except  Bohora  Khoja  and  Meman  women,  who  use  aOk,  most 
Musalmdn  women  who  wear  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice,  use  cotton, 
or,  in  the  case  of  rich  Konkani  women,  silk  robes  with  silver  borders 
for  ceremonies  and  festivals.  A  cotton  robe  costs  from  4».  to  10». 
(Rs.  2-Rs.  5),  a  cotton  and  silk  robe  from  £1  to  £2  (Rs.  10- 
Rs,  20),  and  a  silk  robe  with  a  silver  border  from  £5  to  £10  (Rs.  50- 
Hs.  100).  A  pair  of  cotton  robes  generally  lasts  from  six  to  twelve 
months,  but  a  silk  robe  with  silver  borders,  which  is  generally  the 
bride's  outfit,  lasts  a  lifetime. 

Except  Bohora  women  who  wear  Gujardti  slippers,  noMuhammadan 
woman  wears  shoes.  A  few  rich  Konkanis  are  the  only  Musalmdn 
women  who  do  not  appear  in  public.  Rich  Konkani  women  sometimes 
go  out  at  night  to  pay   visits,  drawing  a  white  shoet  over  their 
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lis,   wliich     covers   the   body  except   the  face   and     feet,   and 
hora   women  wear    a   large   dark  cloak,   that  entirely   shrouds 
eir  '  with  gauze  openings  in  front  of  the  eyes.   Other  women 

mar  10  dress  out-of-doors,  which  they  wear  in  the  house.   The 

r  ia  ted   yellow  or  orange,  and  white  among  Konkani  widows, 
wardrobe  of  a  rich  Konkani  Bohora  or  Meraan  woman  ia 
rth  from  £20  to  £50  (Rs.200-R3.500)  ;  of  a  middle  class  woman 
m  £8  to  £12  (Rs.  80  -  Rs.  120) ;  and  of  a  poor  woman  from  £3  to 
(Rfi.30-Ra.50). 

Khoids,  Memans,  and  some  rich  Konkanis  are  fond  of 
eir  children  in  g^iy  clothes.  Their  boys  wear  silk  or 
skull  caps  of  Bombay  make,  silk  or  chintz  trousers,  a 
■waistcoat,  and  Konkani  girls  wear  the  Hindu  robe  and 
ice,  and  Bohora,  Khoja,  and  Meman  girls  wear  the  same  dress  as 
ir  niolhors.  Their  ornaments  are  a  large  golden  ring  or  luinsli, 
round  the  neck,  and  a  pair  of  kadds,  or  gold  or  silver  bracelets. 
of  these  ornaments  are  presents  from  grand-parents  and  near 
!oD8  on  birth  and  other  ceremonies.  Poor  Musfilmaus  generally 
ow  their  eliiUlren  to  run  about  without  clothes  till  they  are  seven 
hi  y^oars  old.  Except  gold  or  silver  finger  rings,  no  men 
orutttneuts.  Bohora,  Khoja,  and  Meman  women  always 
gfild  necklaces  and  bracelets.  Their  only  silver  ornament 
is  ao  anklet  for  which  gold  is  oever  used.  The  other  classes 
havo  no  objection  to  silver  anklets,  bracelets,  and  even  necklaces. 
mong  the  Konkanis  and  Deccania,  no  married  woman  is 
thout  a  gahar  or  necklace  of  gold  and  glass  beads,  which  is 
worn  on  the  wedding  night  and  is  never  taken  off  so  long 
the  husband  is  alive.  Besides  this  necklace  almost  all  women 
married  life  with  a  good  store  of  ornaments.  Their  parents 
thoni  at  least  one  nose-ring,  a  set  of  gold  earrings,  and  silver 
:g  ;  and  their  husbands  ore  bound  to  invest  in  ornaments 

ij  uey  as  the  dowry,  which  is  generally  £12  148.  (Rs.  127). 

iTen  in  poor  familiea   women  are   careful  to   keep  their  marriage 
ents,  but  they  are  sometimes  forced  to  pai-t  with  them  in 
of  deal'  food  or  of  scanty  work.     Rooghly  a  Bohora,  Eloja, 
lao,  or  rich   Konkani  woman's  ornaments  vary  in  value  from 
to  £200  (Rfl.  1000- Rs.  2000)  ;  a  middle  class  woman's  from 
0  to  £30  (Rs.  200 -Rs.  300) ;  and  a  poor  woman's  from  £2  to  £5 
20.Rs.  50). 

the  Khoj^,  Bohor^,  and  Memans  who  are  traders, 

m  £100  to  £200  (Rs.  1000 -Rs.  2000)  a  year,  most  rich 

are  hmdholders.     A  few    Doccan   ci"aftsmen,  butchers, 

hardware  sellers,  too  few  to  form  distinct  classes,  earn 

£5  to  £10  (Rs.  50-Rs.  lOO).    The  poor  arc  either  constables, 

messengers,  husbandmen,  servants,  or  laoourers. 

Almost  all  traders,  shopkeepers,  and  craftsmen  rest  on  the 
liamz^u  and  Bakri-Id  festivals,  and  on  the  last  two  days  of  tho 
ICubamun.   Khojas  and  BohorAs,  in  addition  to  tho  regular  holidays, 

li  for  a  day  if  they  hear  of  tho  death  of  ono  of  their  leading  men, 

of  their  high  priest. 

A;S  vk  class  the  Alibdg  Muiiulm^us  ai-o  orderly,  contented,  and 
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fairly  hardworking.  The  BohorA«,  KhojAs,  and  Memans  are  noted 
for  their  neat  tidy  and  sober  habits,  and  the  Konkanis  and  Decoftnis 
for  their  vigour  and  shrewdness. 

Except  the  Bohor<l8,  Khojds,   Memans,  and  a  few  rich  Konkani^ 
landlords   and   traders,   who  can  meet   their  marriage   and  othefM 
Bpecial  expenses   and  save,  the  majority    of  KoMba  Musalmdna,^ 
through  fondness  for  show  and   good   living  and   from   want    of 
forcthoaght,  are  generally  driven  to  seek  the  moneylender's  aid  to 
moot  their  marriage  and  special  expenses.  •  Hence  many  landholders 
have  lost  their  lands,  either  by  mortgage  or  sale.     The  rest  of  the 
poor  classes   live  almost  from  hand  t<3  mouth,  and  are  sometimea 
forced,  throagh  the  pressure  of  their  creditors,  to  leave  the  district 
in  search  of  employment. 

In  matter^!  of  marriago  each  class  of  Musalmina  forms  a  separata 
community.  A  Konkani  will  not  give  his  daughter  to  a  Deccani' 
or  other  Musalmdn,  nor  will  a  Bohora,  Khoja,  or  Meman  take  a 
wife  except  from  the  women  of  his  own  class.  The  local  Mnsalm^na 
have  no  special  laws  or  organization,  but  in  caste  disputes  or  family 
quarrels  their  judge,  or  kazi,  is  chosen  as  arbitrator,  and  settles  tho 
case  with  the  help  of  some  leading  laymen.  Any  one  who  neglects  tho 
hhi's  decision  is  fined  from  2s.  6d.  to  be.  (Ra.  IJ-Rs.  2i),  and  this 
fine  is  added  to  the  mosque  fund  to  meet  lighting  and  other  charges. 
Koldba  Musalm&na  do  not  ackmowlodgo  any  single  kdzi  as  their 
religious  head ;  there  are  several  fnizis,  each  of  whom  has  separate 
authority  over  his  own  congregation.  Tho  Shia  commonities  havo 
no  local  religious  head.  They  occasionally  go  to  Bombay  to  have 
disputes  settled  by  the  muJchi  if  they  are  Khojds,  or  by  the  deputy 
Mulla  if  they  are  D^udi  Bohords. 

Koldba  Musalmdns  as  a  body  are  fairly  religious.     A  few  of  tho 
most  devout  go  to  the  mosque  for  the  five  daily  prayers  ;   the  lesa 
pious  content  themselves  with  attending  the  mosque  on  Fridays  ; 
and,  even  the  most  careless,  are   present  at  tho  special  Bam 
and  Bakri-Id  serrioea.     Though  some  of  their  social  observances 
more  or  leas  Hindu  in  spirit,  Konkani  Musalmdns  seldom  worship 
or  pay  vows  to  Hindu  gods.     Except  the  Bohords  and  Khojds  who 
are   of  the  Shia  faith,    all    Koldba  Musalmdns    are   Sunnis,   tho 
Xonkanis  belonging  to  the  Shdfai  school,  and  the  Deccanis  and 
Memans  to  the  Hanafi  school.^    The  Shias  include  the  two  branches 
of   Nazarians    and   Mustjtlians    of  the  Ismdili  sect.'      Tho  chief 
representatives  of  the  Mustalian  faith  are  the  Bohords,  the  followera 
of  the  Mulla  Sdheb  of  Surat.     Though  keen  sectarians,  hating  an 
hated  by  tho   regular   Sunnis  and   other   Musalmdns   not  of    tho 
Mnstdlian  sect,  their  reverence  for  Ali  and  for  their  high  priest, 


*  The  Snnnis,  otherwise  called  the  Sniuit  Jani&t,  tlie  largest  sect  of  Mnsalmtna^ 
follow  the  tenets  of  the  four  Iniiims  or  teachers,  SLAfai,  Abu  Hanifa,  Malik,  and 
Hambal.  The  Sb&iaia  ore  most  common  in  Arabia  and  on  the  Koiik:n .  '  '*  lab&r 
coasts,  the  Haxukfia  are  the  laroest  sect  spread  all  over  the  world,  oik]  t  >  ,  and 
Hambalis  are  small  bodies  aokly  foand  in  Arabia.  These  schools  diii..  <■...,  .u  tba, 
form  of  certain  prayeaa.    Their  creed  is  the  same. 

*  The  origin  of  the  names  Ismdilian  and  MoBtdJian  is  given  in  the  Th4ua  Statistical] 
Acooont,  Bombay  Gosetteer,  XIIX.  223<, 


to  be   further   removed  from  adoration   tlian  is   the  case 

QOg  the   Khoj^,   -who   belong   to    the    Nazarian  class.     They 

in  to  follow  the  ordinary  rules  of  right  and  wrong,  punishing 

iraakenness,  adultery,  and  other  acts  generally  held  disgraceful. 

Boliords  and  Khoj^  do  not  attend  the  Sanni  mosques^  nor  hayo 

ihfiy  any  mooting  place  of   their  own  in  the  district.     They  pray 

^  oir  houses,  and  many  of  them  come  to  Bombay  during  tho 

rmm. 

The  Shids  of  the  Nazarian  branch  are  the  followers  of  His  Highness 

^li  8ha,  the  son  of  His  Highness  the  late  Aga  Kh.i.n.     Thoy 

ivo  in  the  divinity  of  Ali-and  adopt  the  mystic  half-Hindu  faith, 

t  Ali  was  the  tenth  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  that  the  head  of 

Ali  Sha's  house  ia  AJi's  representative.     They  have  no  local 

rtdigioos  head,   nor  any   special  place  of  worship.     Thoy   go   to 

mb«y  to  be  married  by  their  priest  or  vmkhi,  a   deputy  of  Aga 

i  Sh^.     Except   that   their   women   practise   Hindu   rights   at 

and    birth,    their  cust-oms  do  not  greatly  differ  from 

'Onnis  or  of  Mustalian  Shias. 

The  religious  officers  of  the  KolAba  Musalmana  are  tho  hjzi  or 
wuringe  registrar,  the  mnUa  or  priest,  and  tho  mujdvar  or  beadle. 

The  kdzif  who  under  MusalmAn  rules  was  a  civil  and  criminal 
tindse,  ia  now  only  a  marriage  registrar  and  preacher.  Some  hdzin 
grants  of  laud.  As  in  other  piirts  of  tho  Konkan,  though  only 
I  one  of  them  holds  the  post,  all  members  of  the  Kdzi's  family 
•dd  tlio  word  kdzi  to  their  names  as  a  surname.  A  few  can  read 
and  anderstand  the  Knrdn,  but  many  can  only  repeat  the  marriage 
BGrrico.  Their  fee  for  a  marriage  is  generally  5.f.  (Rs.  2^),  but  rich 
finniliaa  give  them  presents  of  shawls  and  head-scarves. 

AJthongh  it  is  not  necessarily  hereditary,  the  post  of  niulla  passes 

"ler  to  son  if  tho  son  is  fit  to  hold  it.     A  mnUa's  duties  are 

the  burial   service  and   certain  funeral  services  on  the  first, 

^tontby  thirtieth,  and  fortieth  days  after  a  death.  He  also  leads 

n    the  mosque  as  pesh  ividm,  and  sometimes  reads 

on  special  occasions.     For  a  funeral  service  he  is  paid  from 

to  2«.  Gd.  {annna  10  -Rs.  1^),  and  for  serving  the  mosquo  ho 

g«te  from  £1  to  £2  (Rs.  10 -Rs.  20)  a  year  from  the  mosque  fund. 

T!             '  lar  or  beadle,  is  tho  lowest  religious  office-bearer.    Most 
bea  -  of  humble  origin  and  sometimes  serve  a  shrine  for 

many  fj>  ls.     Their  chief  duties  are  to  look  after  the  shrino 

rcoc ..^  rings.     They  live  either  on  charity  or  by  tillage. 

Masalm^n  religious  beggars,  or  fakirs,  a  few  are  Konkani 
ImAna,    and    some    come  from  the    Deocan.     They  aro  not 
it  settlers  and  do  not  form  a  community.     Tho  few  Konkani 
iTS   have  wives  and  children,   and   therefore  belong   to  tho 
or  law-abiding  cla83.     They  live  by  begging  and  alms. 
Of  places  of  worship,  besides  the  mosques,  which  are  few  and 
•ftp;  .  contributions,  there  are  a  few  idgdhs  or  special 

Kv  .  the  towns,  which  were  built  during  tho  time  of 

IL-  ulo.     Since  the  fall  of  Musalmdn  powerj  the  practice  of 

iu-jj  ».,.ocial  prayers  at    idr/dhs  has  declined,  and  the  holiday 
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sermons  are  now  read  in  the  mosques.  The  local  Shia  oommunitic 
have  no  separate  places  of  worship.  They  pray  at  their  own  house 
and  never  join  the  local  MusalmdJis  in  theii*  mosques. 

There  arc  three  leading  MasalmAn  fairs,  one  at  Pen  and  two  ai 
Alibdg.  The  Pen  fair  is  held  in  honour  of  Shah  Badr-ud-din  on  the 
loth  of  Paush  Shudh  (December- January).  It  lasts  for  five  days  an( 
ia  attended  by  thousands  of  people  from  Bombay  and  the  counti 
round.  The  two  Alibdg  fairs  are  held  in  honour  of  Pir  Sidi 
Gnzi  and  of  Pir  Ali  Sh^h.  The  Sidi  saint,  as  his  name  shows,  u 
believed  to  have  been  ten  and  a  half  feet  high.  He  is  said  to  hav« 
fallen  in  a  battle  with  the  Hindus.  Arffcer  the  victory  half  of  the 
revenue  of  the  village  of  Pedamblo  was  allotted  for  the  use  of  hu 
shrine,  and  is  still  enjoyed  by  the  Habshis  of  Janjira,  Saint  All 
Sh.^h,  in  whose  honour  the  other  Alibdg  &,ir  is  held,  is  said  to  be 
the  first  Musalra^n  who  came  to  the  place,  and  to  have  given  hi 
name  to  Alibiig.  The  shrine  has  a  yearly  endowment  of  £1  6« 
(Ra.  13),  and  one  of  the  saint's  lineal  descendants  is  still  th< 
manager  of  the  shrine.  Few  Koldba  Musalmdns  go  on  pilgritnage 
to  Mecca,  nor,  for  long,  have  the  Sunni  Musalmdns  tried  to  add  to] 
their  number  by  converting  Hindus  or  Shida  to  their  faith. 

Few  rich  Musalmdn  women  appear  in  public.     The  Deccani  ant 
Khoja  women  go  out  in  the  same  dress  as  they  wear  at  home,  but 
the   Bohora  women,  when  they  appear  in  public,  shroud  themselves 
in  a  dark  cloak   which  falls  from  the  head  with  a  gauze  opening^ 
in  front  of  the  eyes.     Except  the  Buhorils  and  Khojils,  who  do  not 
employ  the  regular  Kilzi  at  their  marriages,  almost  all   KoUbal 
Musalmdns  hare    their    marriages    registered    by    the    Krlzi    and! 
pay   his   dues.     Among  rich   Koukanis    marriages   are   performec 
at  an  early  age,  and,  for  tho  sake  of  economy,  there  is  seldom 
betrothal      If  they  can  afford  it  most  Musalmans  try   to   marrj 
within  a  month  or  two  after  betrothal.     The  man*iage  ceroraouiea 
last  for  six  days.     Tho  first  four  days  are  spent  in  seclusion,  or 
manjha,  applying  turmeric  to  the  bodies  of  the  brido  and  bridegroom. 
On   the  fifth   day  comes   the   marriage   procession   and   marriage 
services,  and,  on  the  sixth  day,  tho  bride  is  taken  home  by  tho 
bridegroom.     To  a  rich  man  a  son's  wedding  costs  from  £1 00  to  £200j 
(Rs.  1000- Rs.  2000)    and  a  daughter's  wedding  from  £70  to  £10f 
(Rs,  700  -  Rs.  1000)  ;  to  a  middle  class  man  a  son's  wedding  costs  froirtl 
£30  to  £.50  (Rs.SOO-Rs.  500)  and  a  daughter's  from    £20  to  £3f 
(Rs.200-  Rs.300)  ;to  a  poor  man  a  son's  wedding  costs  from  £10to£l^ 
(Rs.  100 -Rs.  150)  and  a  daughter's  from  £5  to  £8  (Rs.  50-Rs.80),] 
Few  Konkanis  keep  the  seventh-month  pregnancy  ceremony.     Ox 
the  sixth  day  after  a  birth,  some  women  prepare  boiled  rice,  fish,  audi 
cocoanuts  in  honour  of  the  goddess  ChluilkL     The  sacrifice,  or  akljcn^' 
coremony  is  performed  by  the  rich  on  the  seventh  day  after  birth,  and 
by  poor  and  middle  class  families  when  the  child  ia  two  or  three  yearSj 
old.     This  ceremony  costs  a  rich  man  from  £3  to  £5  (Rs.SO  -  Rs.  50)j 
a  middle  class  man  from  £2  to  £3  (Rs.  20 -Rs.  30),  and  a  poor  mai 
£1  (Rs.  10).     When  a  boy  or  girl  is  four  years  four  months  and  foui 
days  old,  the  initiation,  or  bismilla,  ceremony  ia  performed.     If  thfl 
parents  are  rich  they  give  a  dinner  party,  spending  accordiog  to 
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Tnt?an«>  from  £5  to  £8  (Ra.  50  -  Rs.  80) ;  if  middle  class  or  poor 

ite  sweetmeats  among  friends  and  relations. 

Musalmdn  is  made  to  listen  to  tho  chapter  of  the  Kurdn 

tells  of  the  glorious  future  of  the  believer.     Tho  creed  and 

for  forgiveness  are  read,  and  a  fow  drops  of  honey  or  suf]fared 

are  dropped  into  the  dying  man's  mouth.     After  death  the 

(3  mouth  are  closed.     No  sooner  is  life  gone  than  preparations 

lo  for  the  burial.     The  body  is  washed,  shrouded  in  a  new 

te    abroad    sweet    witji    camphor  and  scents,   laid  on  a  bier, 

^iVLrnvd  on  the  shoolders  of  four  men,  with  tho  cry  Ld-iJla  ha 

Udhf  *  There  is  no  god  but  God.'     When  the  bearers  reach  the 

s,  which  has  meanwhile  been  dug  by  labourers,  they  lay  the 

ijr  with  it«  head  to  the  north  leaning  to  the  right  side,  so  that 

tarns  towards  Mecca  or  the  west.     Then,  laying  clods  of 

kted   earth  close  to  tho  body,  the  mourners  till  tho  grave 

iting  the  verso  of  the  KurAn  :  *  Of  earth  Wo  ma/ie  you,  to  earth 

return  you,  and  from  earth  shall  raise  yon  on  tho  resurrection 

^j.'     Then,  returning  to  the  house  of  mourning  and  standing  afe 

ike  door,  they  repeat  a  prayer  for  tho  soul  of  tho  dead,  and  all  but 

^_^^  relationa  and  friends,  who  stay  to  dine,  go  to  their  homes,     Ou 

HlbBorzung  of  the  third  day  a  feast  called  zidrat  is  held.     A  largo 

^H^^any  of  relations  and  friends  meet  in  the  mosque,  and  a  portion 

of  the  Kuraa  is  read,  ending  with  a  pi-ayer  that  the  merit  of  the  act 

T'.-c  r.Mog  to  the  soul  of  the  dead.     JBesides  tho  third  day  after  death, 

1  h,  twentieth,  thirtieth,  and  fortieth  days  are  observed  either 

'"lis      ■'-    dinner  parties  or  distributing  swoetraeata  and  sugared 

1-  the  usual  prayers  for  the  peace  of  the  soul  of  the  dead. 

Tbe  death  of  a  grown  member  of  his  family  costs  a  rich  man  from 

•10  to  £20  (Rs,  lOO-Rs.  200),  and  a  middle  class  or  poor  man 

from  13  to  £6  (Rs.  30 -Rs.  60). 

^U    The  KoUba  Mosalmdns  have  made  little  advance  in  education. 

^B&  fo^  of  the  rich  and  well-to-do  men  send  their  boys  to  Kazis 

^^■^tattks  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  Kurdn,  and  about  ten  per 

^^^^^^rhe  whole  send  their  boys  to  Mardthi  schools;  but  none 

^     Uach   their  boys   Englisli.     No   Kol^ba  Musalmdu  has   risen   in 

}Teriiinent  service,  beyond  the  rank  of  forest  inspector  or  chief 

ibie. 

JamXtts,  or  members  of  the  community,  as  tho  leading  branch  of 

okan  MusAlmans  are  called,  arc  chiefly  Shaikhs,  though  there  arc 

or  two  Syeds,  such  as  the  Madnis  from  Madina  and  the  Idrusia 

Hadramant.    Some  families  call  themselves  KhAus,  but  it  seems 

ble  that  they  are  not  of  Afghdn  descent,  but  are  the  representa- 

of  successful  soldiers  who  won  the  title  of  Khiln.     As  a  rulo 

rmis  do  not  prefix  Shaikh  to  their  names,  but  add  a  surname 

en  either  from  their  calling  as  Khot  Kdzi,  or  Choghlo,  or  fi-om 

iJieir  dwelling  place  as  Pamorlkar  and  Tungekar,     Their  women 

»dd  Bibi  to  their  names.      Their  home  speech  is  Konkani  Marathi, 

jitb    a   alightly   peculiar  pronunciation    and  a  mLxturo  of  Urdu, 

^emian,  aad  Ajab  words.'    The  men  are  tall,  thin,  brown-skinned. 
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riTid  with  high  foaturoB  that  often  bear  a  notable  trace  of  Arab] 
blood.     As  a  rule  the  men  shave  the  head,  but  some  young  mea| 
and  ahnosfc  all  boys  wear  a  forelock,  fdlu,a  little  above  the  forehead. 
The  beard  is   generally   short  and  somewhat   scanty.       Some   of] 
the    rich    and    well-to-do    wear    a    Mardtha-Brdhman,  others   a| 
Parsi,  and  others  on  Arab   head-dress.     All  wear  a  Hindu  coat, 
a  long  shirt  falling  to  the  knees,  and  loose  tronaors,  or  in-doorg 
a  waistcloth.      The   poor  wear  a   akull    cap,    a    jacket,    and 
waistcloth,  or  a  kerchief  passed  through  a  string  and  wrapt  roundl 
the   loins.      The  women,  who  are  generally  short,  delicate,  fair,t 
and   well -featured,  wear  a  MarAtha  rtibo,  a  short-sleeved   bodice] 
covering  the  back  and  tied  in  a  knot  in  front,  and  a  chintz  petticoat,] 
worn   under  the  robe   which  also  servos  them  as  a  night  dross. [ 
Thuy   do   not  nee  shoes  or  slippers.     On  going  out,  upper  class 
women  wrap  themselves  from  head  to  foot  in  a  long  white  sheetl 
showing  only  the  face,  but  poor  women  have  no   special  outdoor] 
dress.     The  rich  and  well-to-do  dress  their  boys  either  in  plain  or 
embroidered  skull  caps,  a  muslin  or  chints  jacket,  and  tight  trousers.' 
Their  ornaments  are  gold  or  silver  wristlets  and  silver  anklets.     The 
poor  wear  a  piece  of  cloth  tied  round  their  loins,     AU  Musalmiln  girla 
wear  the  MarAtha  robe  and  bodice,  with  such  women's  ornamentaj 
as  their  parents  can  afford.     Both  men  and  women  are  neat  ant 
clean  in  their  habits.     The  women,  though  honest  and  hardworking,! 
add  nothing  to  the  family  income.     The  men  are  hospitable,  hard- 
working  and  sober,    but,    as    a  class,    haughty,  proud,  and  hot- 1 
tempered.     Though  thrifty  in    every  day  life,  their  fondness  for] 
show  and  good  living  often  brings  them  into  money  difficulties*] 
Some  are  landholders,  holding  estates  granted  them  as  Kdzis  or  aa] 
preachers,  and  others  have  villages  which  they  originally    took  ii 
farm.     Others  trado  with  Bombay   in  rice  and  timber,  and  8om< 
in  salt,   others   hold    posts   aa  forest  ins]iectors  and   poHco  chief 
constables.     The  majority  of  the  poorer  families  work  as  husbandmen] 
and  field  labourers.     In  religion  all  are  Sunuis  of  the  Shdfai  school,  1 
but  few  are  religions  or  careful  to  say  their  prayers.     Though  almostj 
nil  the  towns  and  larger  villages  have  old  mosques,  most  of  them  aroj 
in  bad  repair.     In  towns  the  mosques  are  kept  in  rejiair  by  privat-t 
subscriptions  and  fines.    To  manage  the  mosque  every  town  or  villa^ 
has> besides  the  KflKis,  some  mnfdvaiis  or  wardens  and  treasurers,  who| 
keep  the  accounts  and  manage  the  mosque.  Social  disputes  are  settledj 
by  calling  meetings   of  the  community  and  acting  in  accordance j 
with  the  vote  of   the   majority.     Fines   ai*e  levied  on  any  one  who] 
breaks  the  Ktizi's  decisions.     Besides  daily  prayers,  a  service  is  helc" 
on    special  occasions   and   festivals,  when    they   sing  hymns   nnd| 
psalms  in  praise    of  God  and  of  the  Prophet,  going  on  till  near^ 
midnight.     Before  breaking  up  they  hand  round  flowers  and  rose- 
water,  and  take  tea,  coffee,  or  milk.     The  coat  of  these  services  ia, 
generally  met  by  subscriptions  and  sometimes  from  the  mosque  fundi 
No  women  attend  these  meetings.    Konkania  generally  marry  amon^ 
relations  and  in  their  own   community.     It  is  thought  degrading  tc 
marry  with  any  pther  class  of  Mnsalmans.   As  a  i*ulo  boys  are  marriet 
at  from  eighteen  to  twenty,  and  girls  at  from    eleven  to  fourteen.J 
Though  there  is  no  religious  objection  to  the  practice,  tho  highei 
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larriage.     A  married  woman  i 

Ilia'  kened   tooth  and  her    five  or   soveti  stringed 

--     'id  gold  beads;  a  widow  is  known  by  her  white 

,t;i|;;L'   food  is    rice  or  tuichni  broad,  and  fish.     Ou 

doarness  animal  food   is  little  used.     Their  chief 

is  water,  but  rich  families  and  those  that  have  spent  some 

iu  Bonibay  driuk  toa  with  sugar  Vmt  without  milk.     They  use 

-  except  chowing   and   smoking  tobacco,  and,  like  tho 

iV  of   the  lower  class     drink  liqtiur.     Except    enough 

ic  to  recite  parts  of  the  Kunin,   thoy  take   little  interest  in 

log-  their  children.     Of  lato  years  some  of  the  richer  families 

in  to  send  their  boys  to  Bombay  to  leara  English. 

,  or  fishermon,  from  ddlnd  fishing,  claicn  tho  same  origin 

pillar  Koukanis.     Thougli  they  visit  and   may   be  seen  in 

riilaba  villages,  most  if  not  all  belong  to  Habaan.     Liko  Konkani 

Itndns  they  are  tall  or  middle-sized,  thin,  and  brown-skitmed, 

len  ahave  tho  head,  sometimes  leaving  a  forelock.    They  wear 

*  either  short  or  full,  and  dress  in  a  skull-cap  or  a  piece  of 

?ly  wound  round  the  head,  a  shirt,  a  tight  fitting  jacket,  and 

♦afstcloth.     Some  villagers   wear  only  a  .skull-cap   and  a  waist- 

t,  an<l  tie  a  kerchief  round  the  loins,  passing  it  through  a  string. 

women    are  tall  or    middle-sized,    thin,  brown-skinned,    and 

th  regular  features.      Thoy  weSr   tho  Mawtthi  robe,   a  bodico, 

id  a  chintz    petticoat  under  the  robe,   which  serves   as  a  night 

drees.     They  Lave   no   special    outdoor  dress,    except   that    somo 

fiin*^*""  put  on   a  long  white    sheot.     Except  the  women  of   rich 

ioK  they  appear  in  public,  but  do  not  add  to  the  family  income. 

ineu  and  women  are  rather  dirty  and  untidy.     They  speak  a 

lihi  much  liko  that  used  by  the  Jamdtis.     Tho  Ddldis  are  not 

fishers,  but  hual>andmeu,  seamen,  Ror\'ant8,  and  constables. 

are  hardworking,  but,  being  fond  of  liquor,  are  seldom  well- 

-do  or  able  to  save.     They  form  a  distinct  community  and  mnrry 

among   theiuselrcs,   or   with    other   poor   Konkani    families. 

leir  manners  and  customs  do  not  differ  from  those  of  Jamatis, 

like  them,  they  scttlo  their  disputes  by  holding  meetings, 

led  over  by  the  KAzi  and  MuUa.     Tbey  are   Sunnis  of  tho 

ki  gchool,  but  few  of  them  aro  religious  or  careful  to  say  thoir 

irn.     They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school,  and,  on  tho  whole, 

rother  a  declining  class. 

^_  Bt'sidos  Konkanis  and  Ddldis,  who  form  the  cliiof  part  of  tho 
^^^olalja  Musalm^  population,  there  are  three  special  communities, 
^^nar^t  and  Cutch  Bohoras,  Khojtis,  and  Memans,  all  of  whom 
^^^ptradcrs  lately  come  from  Bombay. 

B^monAs  of  the  Ddudi,  or  Mulla  SAheb,  sect  are  found  in 
miaM  numbers  in  some  of  the  largo  towns.  They  speak  Gujarati 
junou^  thomaolvos,  and  Mardthi  or  Hindustdui  with  others.  Tho 
men  are  tall  or  of  middle  height,  thin,  and  either  light-skiuned  or 
lirown.  I'hoy  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  long  and  full,  and 
dre«8  in  a  white  turban,  or  a  skull  cap  if  in-dnors^  a  coat,  a  shirt,  a 

liittOOttt,  and  a  pair  of  loose  trousers.  Tho  women,  who  are 
U   or  of  middle  height,   dclicute>  uud  lair  with  regular 
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features,  dross  in  a  petticoat  of  two  or  three  yards  of  chiutz  or  i 
a  backless   bodico,    and   a  scarf    of   three   or  four  yards   of 
muslin  or  8ilk  to  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  bo<ly.     On  ^iug 
they  pnt  on  a  largo  cloak    which  covers  thom    from   head  to  footj 
leaving  small  gauze   openings  for  the  eyes.     Though  honest   an ' 
hardworking,  they  do  not  add  to   the  family  income.     Both   mea 
and  women  are  neat  and  clean  in    their  liabits.     BohorAa  deal  in 
hardware  and   miscellaneous  articles,  such  as  iron  vessels,  tiq-pots, 
lanterns,  mirrors,  thread,  pins,  hemp  and*  cotton   ropes,  string,  and 
paper.     They  are  hardworking  and  sober,  and  are  said  to  be  very 
thrifty  and  well-to-do.     They  get  theft"  8t<5ck  from  their  agents  ia 
Bombay.     They  are   not   permanent   settlers,   and  go  to   GujarAt 
every  third  or  fourth  year.     They  marry  among  themselves  only, 
bringing   wives   either  from  Bombay  or   Gujarat.     They   form  tk' 
separate  community,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  do  not  mix  with  other 
Musalmrlns.     They  are  Shids  in  faith  belonging  to  the  MustAlian 
branch  uf  the  Ismitili  sect,  and  are  known  as  Daudi  Bohonls  from 
the  name  of  a  Mulla  whose  succession  was  disputed.     Their  high 
priest  is  the  Mulla  Sdheb  of  Snrat  to  whom  they  send  yearly  dues 
through  his  doputy  at  Bombay.     They  teach   their  boys  as  much 
Gujarftti  as  is  wanted  for  keeping  accounts,  but  no  English,  nor  do 
they  take  to  any  calling  but  trade. 

KnojAs,  properly  Khwaja  mining  a  teacher,  a  merchant,  or  a 
bard,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  some  of  the  large  towns.  The; 
are  settlers  from  Cuteh  and  Gujardt,  and  are  said  to  bo  descended' 
partly  from  Uindu  converts  and  partly  from  Persian  immigrants, 
Thi-y  Rpoak  Ontchi  among  themselves  and  Hindustjini  or  MardthS 
with  others.  Tho  men  .are  tall  or  of  middle  height,  strong,  and' 
fair.  They  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  short  or  shave  it,  and 
dress  in  a  skull  cap  or  a  head-scarf,  a  long  coat,  a  shirt.,  a  waistcoat, 
and  loose  trousers.  The  women,  who  like  the  men  are  tall  or  of 
middle  height,  are  rather  inclined  to  fatness,  fair,  and  well-featured. 
They  wear  a  long  silken  shirt  falhng  almost  to  the  ankles,  a  scarf  of 
one  or  two  yards  of  silk  thrown  over  the  head,  and  a  pair  of  loose 
trousers  rather  tight  at  tho  ankles.  They  have  no  special  outdoor 
dress,  and  appear  in  public  and  help  tho  men  in  their  work.  Both 
men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean.  Khojils  are  traders,  chietiy  iu 
fuel,  groceries,  hardware,  parched  grain,  and  piece  goods.  A  few  of 
them  act  33  moneylenders,  in  spite  of  the  rule  against  taking  interest. 
They  are  said  to  be  hardworking,  thrifty,  and  sober,  and  generally  , 
well-to-do.  Though  not  permanent  settlers,  some  have  stayed  for  fl 
upwards  of  thirty  years  iu  Koldba,  retarning  now  and  then  to™ 
Gujardt  or  Cutch  for  a  year  or  two.  They  marry  among  themselves, 
finding  wives  in  Bombay  or  Cutch.  Their  manners  and  customs 
differ  considerably  from  those  of  other  Slusalraaus.  The  women 
generally  worship  Hindu  gods  and  consult  Bnihmans  as  to  the 
moaning  of  omens.  They  pay  special  respect  to  His  Highness  Aga 
Ali  Shdh  of  Bombay,  who  is  their  hereditary  high  priest.  They  pay 
hi  in  yearly  dues  from  their  incomes.  They  do  not  mir  with  otner 
Mnsalmdns  nor  <5bey  the  regular  Kdzi.  In  religion  they  are  Shids 
like  tho  Bohoras,  and  belong  to  the  Nazarian  subdivision  of  th 
Ismaili  sect.    They  are  said  to  beheve  in  the  divinity  of  Ali  an 
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Jiis  descendants    down  to    their  present    leader.     A  favourite 

tons  book    among  them    is    Sadr-ud-din's    Ten  Incarnations, 

•nxfar,  nine  of  them  Vishnu's  and  the  tenth  that  of  the  most  holy 

As  a  class  the  Khoj^  are  seldom  religious  or   careful  to  say 

prayers.     They  teach  their  children  Gnjardti.     On  the  whole 

are  said  to  be  a  rising  class. 

Hbmans,  properly  momins  that  is  believers,  are  found  in  small 

pmmbers  at  Alibdg  and  in  one  or  two  other  towns.     They  are  the 

mdants  of  Kjlchhia  or  Lohana  Hindus,  who  wore  converted  in 

by  an  Arab  missionary  named  Yusnf-ud-din  in  the  year  1422. 

speak  Cutchi  among  Ihemselvea  and  Mar^thi  or  Hindustdni 

*i\h  others.     The  men  are  of  middle  height,  well-made,  and  fair. 

""    f  «have  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full,  and  dress  in  a  silk  head- 

I,  a  coat,  a  long   shirt  falling  to  the  knee,   a  waistcoat,  and  a 

of  loose  trousers   rather   tight  at  the  ankles.     The  women, 

^irbo  are   like    the    men  in   face,   wear  a   long  silk  shirt  almost 

nsaching  the  ankles,  a  silken   scarf   thrown   over   the   head,  and 

boee  trousers  like  the  men's,  rather  tight  at  the  ankles.   They 

appear   in  public  but  add  nothing  to  the  family  income.     Both 

Bifcu    and   women  are  neat  and  clean   in  their  habits.     They  are 

traders  dealing  in  piece  goods,  groceries,  and  miscellaneous  articles, 

and  are  hardworking,  thrifty,  sober,  and  well-to-do.     They  are  not 

lanent    settlers,    but    generally  go  to  Gujarat  or  Kathiawiir 

a  stay  of  five  or  six  years,  and  return  after  a  year  or  two  to 

afretsh.     They  form  a  sopai*ate  community  and  marry  among 

i»clves  only,  but  have  no  special  organization  nor  any  headman, 

jt   the   regular    Kdzi.     They  mix  with  other  Musalmans   at 

ler  parties  and  religious  meetings.    They  are   Sunnis   of   the 

kfi  aohool,  and  are  said  to  be  religious  and  careful  to  say  their 

>r8.    They  toach  tlioir  children  to  read  the  Kuran  and  Gujantti. 

Tone  of  them  take  to  any  calling  but  trade, 

Beni  Isra'els  are  returned  as  numbering  2139  and  as  found 
)ver  the  whole  district.  Besides  as  Yahudis,  the  Beni-Isrdels  are 
>wi),  from  their  commonest  occupation,  as  Telis  that  is  oilmen,  or, 
[1>6caase  they  keep  Saturday  as  a  day  of  rest,  as  Shanvdr  Tel  is  or  Satnr- 
"ij  oilmen.  They  belong  to  two  classes,  the  white  or  gfore  and  the 
or  hUe,  The  white,  according  to  their  story,  are  the  descendants 
>f  the  original  immigrants,  and  the  black  of  converts,  or  of  the  women 
ountry.  White  and  black  Beni-Isrdols,  though  the  same  in 
and  customs,  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  marry  together.  Tho 
aru  fairer  than  the  middle  class  Hindus  of  Kolaba,  and  are 
inerally  above  tho  middle  height  and  strongly  made.  Except  two 
ifts,  one  over  each  ear,  they  shave  the  head  and  wear  monstachoa  and 
irt  beards.  The  women  are  generally  good-looking  and  fair.  Like 
lu  women  they  wear  the  hair  tied  behind  the  head  in  a  knot, 
Ula.  Though  somewhat  rjunrrelsome  and  revengeful,  tho  Beni- 
sls  are  one  of  the  best-bohaved  classes  in  the  district,  hardworking, 
rly  sober,  and  well-to-do.  They  are  chiefly  husbandmen,  oil- 
jers,  and  soldiers,  and  some  of  them  schoolmasters,  hospital 
mts,  shopkeepers,  and  cart-drivers.  As  landholders,  sorao 
their  lauds  themselves  and  others  lot  it  to  tenants.    Tho  wives 
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of  husbandmGii  and  oil-pressera  help  their  hushaniia,  working  in 
the  fields  and  at  the  oil-mill.  Their  home  tongue  is  Mardthi.  Like 
middle  cla^s  llindos  their  houses  are  generally  of  one  storey  with 
brick  or  wattle  and  daub  walls,  and  thatch  or  tile  roofs.  Oil-pressers 
and  others  who  have  cattle,  generally  keep  them  in  a  shed  separate 
from  their  house.  They  have  clay  and  cojiper  vessels,  wooden  stools, 
and  stone  hand-mills.  The  only  special  article  is  a  box  fixed 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  right  door-pcst.  This  contains  a  piece  of 
parchment  w^ith  a  voi*se  from  the  Old  Testament,  so  placed  that, 
from  the  outside,  the  word  Almighty  can  be  read  through  a  hole. 
In  going  out  and  in  coming  in,  the  members  of  the  household  touch 
this  box  with  their  first  two  right-hand  fingers  and  then  kiss  them. 
They  eat  rice,  millet,  pulse,  vegetables,  and >  with  certain  restrictions 
flesh,  and  drink  liquor.  They  have  two  meals  a  day,  between  nine 
and  ten  in  the  morning,  and  between  seven  and  nine  in  the  evening. 
Men  and  women  cat  separate,  the  men  first.  Children  sometimes  eat 
with  their  fathers  and  sometimes  with  their  mothers.  Their  dress  is 
partly  Musalman  and  partly  llindu,  a  Maratha,  a  Musalman  turban  or 
a  cap,  a  Hindu  or  Musalman  coat,  trousers  or  a  waistcloth,  and  Ilindn 
shoes.  The  women  dress  like  Marathas  in  a  robe  and  bodice.  Beui- 
Isnlels  worship  one  God  and  use  no  images.  In  their  synagogues 
they  have  manuscript  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  and  consider  it 
to  be  of  di\'ino    authority.      Th^y    preach  their  religion  only  to 

Seople  of  their  own  tribe.  They  have  synagogues  in  the  Koldba 
istrict  at  Alibdg,  Ambepur,  Biirlai,  Pen,  and  Revdauda,  Tho 
synagogue,  tho  meeting  place  of  the  congi-egation,  is  known  to  the 
Beni-Israels  as  the  masjid  or  mosque.  From  tho  outside  tho 
building  looks  like  a  mosque  and  is  surrounded  with  an  enclosure. 
It  has  an  outer  open  terrace  whore  the  men  keep  their  shoes,  no 
one  being  allowed  to  enter  with  his  shoes  on.  To  the  d'X)r  is 
fastened  a  wooden  box,  which  the  worshippers  kiss  as  they  enter. 
Inside  is  a  square  room  with  windows  to  the  right  and  left,  and  iu 
front,  in  the  west  wall,  is  a  cupboard-like  frame  with  glass  doors, 
called  the  ark.  In  this  ark  are  kept  the  manuscripts  of  the  laws 
of  Moses  written  on  pieces  of  parchment.  Tho  minister  stands 
facing  the  ark  in  the  centre  of  the  synagogue  repeating  verses,  and 
the  congregation  listen,  seated  on  benches  and  chaii*s.  IVayers 
and  singing  of  songs  also  form  a  part  of  tho  worship.  In  each 
village  caste  questions  are  settled  by  a  headman  at  a  meeting  of 
the  adult  male  members  of  the  caste.  The  Beni-Israels  on  the 
whole  are  well-to-do.  They  are  too  fond  of  drinking,  and 
their  costly  ceremonies  and  feasts  force  them  into  debt.  Still  thoy 
are  vigorous  and  hardworking  and  many  of  them  own  rich  lands. 
There  are  no  professional  beggars  among  tbem.  All  their  destitute 
are  relieved  by  private  chainty  or  from  the  synagogue  funds. 

Christians  are  returned  as  numbering  203  (males  124,  females 
Si).  Thoy  are  found  in  Korlai  in  the  south  of  the  Alib^  sub- 
division, on  tho  loft  bank  of  the  mouth  of  tho  Eoha  creek.  In 
appeamnce  they  resemble  their  Hindu  neighbours.  Thoy  are  hard- 
working and  wjell'behaved.  Their  houses  aro  much  better  than  thos 
of  their  Maratha  neighbours,  built  of  brick  and  mortar,  roomy 
and  evidently  very  old.     Tho  men  dress  in  a  loincloth  of  coarso 
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7p  cnfton,  a  thin  slcovclesa  white  jacket  fastened  down  the  front, 
lijored  or  white  woollen  or  cotton  night-cap.  On  great 
..ji  these  clothes  are  changed  for  a  jacket  and  pantaloana^  a 
id  handkerchief  is  twisted  found  the  head,  and  sandals  or 
tantt,  are  worn.  The  women,  unlike  their  Hindu  neighbours, 
n.  whito  rohf  and  a  white  jacket,  like  that  worn  by  the  men,  but 
to  the  wrists.  On  great  occasions  they  throw  a 
I  over  their  head  and  shoulders.  Like  the  Hindus 
ftey  tie  their  hair  in  a  knot  behind  the  head,  and  wear  head  and 
^^ftr  ornaments,  bnt  no  nose  or  toe-rings.  In  manners,  customs,  and 
^■fcligion,  they  resemble  the  Jhttna  Christians.  They  are  almost  all 
^Bbhers  and  husbandmen,  and  are  fairly  off. 

^p   Pa'rsis,    nnmbering  59    (moles  54-,   females    5),  are    generally 
Eqaor-sellera 

Villag-e  organisation  in  Koldba  is,  and  seems  always  to  have  been, 

fble.     A  large   number  of   the   villages  are  held  by  renters  or 

f»,  who  are  always  village  accountants.     The  officers  found  in 

it  villages  are   the  headman  or  pdtil,   the  accountant  tahiti  or 

Ikami,  and  the  Mhdr.     Hereditary  pd-tils  arc  found  only  in  Alibag 

Pen.     There  are  a  few  in  Roha  who  originally  belonged  to 

Over  the  rest  of  Roha,  Mflngaon,  and  Mahfld,  the  headmen 

>pointed  by  Government.     They  are  a  very  different  class  from 

r&t  and  Deccan  headmen,  and*  have  little  inflaence.     They  are 

lom   even  fairly   intelligent,  and,   except   among  the  hereditary 

Imen,  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  who  can  write  their  names  or 

them  when  written.     Prltils  are  commonly  Mardtbas,  but  some 

id  belonging  to  all  except  the  degraded  classes.     In  some 

j'reat  proportion  of  the  villagers  are  of  one  caste,  especially 

1©  tehdr  or  salt    villages  of  Nagothna  which  are   thronged  with 

^LgriM.     But,  there  is  probably  no  case,  except  in  a  Th^kur's  or 

Tithkari's  hamlet,  where  all  the  people  belong  to  one  c^ste. 

In  rented,  or  khoti,  villages,  which  are  very  numerous  in  the  south 

>f   the  district,  the  khot  is  the  accountant.     Directly  managed  or 

^kdUa  villages  are  usually  thrown  into  groups  of  three  or   more 

rillflgcs  and  placed  under  the  care  of  a  stipendiary  accountant  or 

iM/i,who  is  paid  in  cash  by  Government.     As  the  revenue  is  often 

risometimes  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  villages  are  under  ono 

id  the  group  is  often  broken  by  khoti  villages. 

Hie  Mhar  is  paid  a  certain  portion  of  the  village  produce  in  grain. 

10  haa    many  duties  to  perform.     He  is  the  village  messenger, 

>ciiclle,  wntehman,  and  referee  in  boundary  questions.     The  Koltlba 

is  badly   off,  very   few   get    any  state  allowance,  and    the 

have  begun  to  grudge  their  coutributions.     The  result  ia 

Ifotwcen  the  Mhdr  and  the  cultivators,  and  accusations 

1  irs  poison  cattle  for  the  sake  of  their  skins. 

In  addition  to   the  headman,  the  accountant,   and  the  beadle, 

J^TiUngee  have  usually  a  barber    n hdvi  and  a  washerman  (Viobif 

rof  thein.  like  the  MhAr,  paid  in  grain.     Some  villages  in  Maliad 

iro   a  humbhdr  or  potter,  who  supplies  the  people  with  earthen 
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Chapter  III.  ^         Every  November  or   December,  after  the  rice  harvest  is  over, 

PopnlatioiL.       Kunbis  and  Mhdrs,  chiefly  from  Mah^  and  Mdngaon,  move  to 

'       Bombay  and  other  labour  markets.     They  work  during  the  fair 

Movements.         months,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  hot-weather,  return  with  money 

enough  to  buy  seed  and  keep  their  femilies  during  the  rainy  months. 

In  their  absence  the  women  and  children  live  on  the  small  store  of 

grain  they  may  have  been  able  to  keep  over  from  the  previous 
arvest,  and  eke  out  a  subsistence  by  the  sale  of  firewood,  grass,  and 
fowls.  Besides  going  as  labourers  to  Bombay,  Kunbis  enter  the  army, 
the  police,  and  other  branches  of   Government  service,  and  remit 
money  to  tWr  relations  who  remain  at  home  to  look  after  the  land. 
,  Brdhmans  obtain  employment  as  clerks* in  Government  service,  and 

Mnsalm^ns  add  to  the  profits  of  their  lands  by  engaging  in  trade  or 
shipping.  Except  some  Shikalgars  or  tool-polishers,  Beldars  or 
stone-cutters,  and  Dhangars  or  shepherds,  who  yearly  visit  the  district 
from  the  Deccan,  there  are  no  immigrants.  There  are  no  general 
movements  of  the  people  from  one  part  of  the  district  to  another. 


^tf 


CHAPTER    IV. 

AGRICULTURE/ 

1S72  agriculture,  the  most  important  industry  of  the  district, 
las  retaraod  as  supporting  ^bout  24(5,400  persoia  or  70"32  per  cent 
the  population,' 

There    are   four    cliief   varieties  of   soil :    diluvial  and  alluvial, 

lered  laterito  and  trap,  clayey  mould  resting  on  trap,  and   soil 

ning  marine   deposits  with  much  aand  and  other  matter  iu 

ition.     Of  these  the  first,   which   is    composed    of    various 

ig^ted  rocks  of  the  overlying  trap  formation,  with  a  varying 

tion  of  calcareous  substances,  is  at  once  the  richest  and  tho 

widespread.    It  is  red,  yellow  or  black  in  colour,  crumbly,  and, 

iva  the  drainage  of  hill  streams,  free  from  salt.    Of  the  three  coloura 

I  are  equally  productive,  but  the  black  is  most  suited  for  growing 

oe.     Its  richness  is  due  chiefly  to  its  lime  nodules  or  Jcankar,  and 

the  vegetable  matter  in  valleys  and  near  river  banks.   The  second 

il,  powdered  laterite  and  clay,  which  covers  the  sides  and  slopes  of 

U»,  18  next  in  point  of  extent.     Thotigh  fitted  for  the  growth  o£ 

'Ii  hill  crops  as  ndchni,  vari,  harikj  vdiJ,  and  til,  this  soil,  owing 

its  shallowness,  soon  becomes  exhausted,  and,  after  bearing  for 

ee  years,  has  to  be  allowed  a  three  years'  fallow.     The  third  soil, 

mould   resting  on  trap,   is   found  near  the  banks  of    the 

ihna,  Roha,  and  Mandud  creeks,  and  in  the  strip  of  land  that 

hes  from  DAsgaon  ten  miles  west  along  the  sides  of  the  Sdvitri 

In  the  strip  of  land  that  nms  by  the  side  of  the  Nagothna 

k,  about  eighteen  miles  long  and  from  half  a  mile  to  three  railoa 

,  the  soil  is  mixed  with  chalky  tubes  locally  called  fadk.    Some 

bed  flats  of  this  soil  along  the  Roha  and  Lldndftd  creeks  are 

ItiTsted  with  inferior  rice.     Where  the  supply  of  fresh  water  ia 

ty  the  yield  is  small,  but,  where  the  supply  of  fresh  water  ia 

ntifnl,  the  yield  equals  that  of  uihlapdt  or  sweet  rice  land.     Tho 

ird  sort  is  mostly  very  dark  brown,  and,  when  dry,  is  extremely 

In  places  whore  it  is  or  was  liable  to  be  flooded  from   creeks 

backwaters  it  is  called  khdrepdt  or  salt  land.     Below  this  soil  ia 

«  Stratum  of  mud,  iu  many  places  half  liquid.     The  fourth  soil, 

cootaioing  marine  deposits  and  sand,  lies  along  the  sea-coast  and  ia 

fiftvourftble  to  garden  crops,  which  are  helped  by  tho  abundant  supply 

'  water  contained  in  a  belt  of  concrete  and  lime.' 


'  ICkteriftl*  for  a  portioa  of  thia  olupter  (pftges  90-93)  have  beon  supplied  by  Mr.  B. 
IWirt«iay.  C.S. 
JTAecardiog  to  iafonnation  famished  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Bainea,  Depnty  Soperintendent 

(ITtli  April  1S82),  the  percentage  of  the  agricultoral  p^pulatioa  at  the  time 
1691  c«iivuB  was  the  same  ae  in  1872. 

Got.  Scl.  ^New  beiics),  VIL  3. 
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Accordincf  to  tlie  surrey  retiirn3  the  district  contains  057,697 
acres,  of  which  S3,1G1  acres  or  NG8  per  cent  arc  alienated,  paying* 
only  a  quit-rout  to  Government.  Of  the  874,536  acres  of 
Government  land  478,953  or  5470  per  cent  are  arable,  124,000  or 
14' 17  per  cent  forest,  13,611  or  I'Soper  cent  salt  niarah  and  salt 
pans,  81,492  or  931  per  cent  *  nnassessed  hill  and  upland,  and 
1 76,480  or  20' 18  per  cent  roads  and  village  sites.  Of  478,953  acres, 
the  total  Government  arable  area,  which  is  assessed  at  £60,989 
(Rs.  6,90,890),  472,313  acres  or  98-61  pe^^?ent  were  in  1879-80  held 
for  tillage.  Of  this,  3242  or  0"68  per  cent  were  garden  land,  with  an 
average  acre  rato  of  lltf.  Id.  (Rs.  5-8-3),  140,344  acres  or  29-71  per 
cent  were  rice  land,  with  an  average  acre  rate  o(8s.  9^d,  (Ra.  4-6-4), 
and  328,727  acres  or  6959  per  cent  were  dry  crop  land  vtith  aa 
average  acre  rate  of  4i^d.  (3  annas  2  ju'e*). 

Especially  in  the  northern  sub-divisions  of  Alibdg  and  Pen,  the 
most  intei'esting  feature  in  the  tillage  of  the  district  is  the  large 
area  of  salt  marsh  and  mangrove  swamp  that  has  been  reclaimed 
for  the  growth  of  rice.  These  tracts,  lying  along  the  banks  of  tidal 
creeks,  are  locally  known  as  khdrej^dt  or  salt  land.  Most  of  tho 
embankments  or  shtlotriif,  which  save  the  land  from  tidal  floodijig, 
are  said  to  have  been  built  between  1755  and  1780,  partly  by  tho 
Angrids  and  partly  by  men  of  position  and  capital,  who,  with  the 
title  of  shilotriddrs,  or  dam  keepers,  undertook,  on  the  grant  of  special 
terms,  to  make  the  embankments  and  keep  them  in  repair.  For 
many  years  these  reclamations  were  divided  into  rice  fields  and  salt 
pans.  The  salt  pans  were  gradually  closed  between  1858  and  1872  ; 
and,  about  two-thirds  of  the  area  formerly  given  to  the  making  o£ 
salt  has  been  brought  under  tillage.  Each  reclamation  has  two 
banks,  an  outer  bank  or  bdlicrkdntha,  and  an  inner  bank  or 
dnthantha.  In  the  outer  bank  are  sluice  gates  which  are  kept 
closed  from  October  to  June,  and,  as  soon  as  the  rains  have  set 
in,  are  o|K?n6d  to  allow  the  rain  water  to  escape.  On  tho  Theronda 
creek,  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Revdanda  on  the  road  to  Alibag 
to  strengthen  the  outer  bank  a  boat  has  been  sunk  in  the  creek,  and, 
on  the  boat,  a  second  bank  of  stone  and  earth  has  been  raised 
and  strengthened  with  trees  from  twenty- five  to  thirty  feet  lori^ 
laid  horizontally.  The  shrub  of  most  use  in  those  embankments  ia 
the  mangrove,  which  has  proved  a  valuable  foundation  for  wooden 
piers,  keeping  the  piles  from  sinking  into  the  sand.  A  special 
shovel,  called  a  pensau,  made  either  entirely  of  wood  or  with  an  iron 
head  and  wooden  handle,  ia  used  in  making  and  repairing  the 
bauks.^  ' 

Salt  land  on  the  edge  of  the  sea  ia  harder  to  reclaim  than  land 
lying  on  the  bank  of  a  creek,  and  it  is  also  more  likely  to  suffer  from 
local  changes.  The  SAkhar  creek  between  Alibag  and  Akshi  has 
of  late  increased  at  tho  expense  of  tho  garden  land  on  its  banks, 
and,  at  Kharmilkhat,  about  a  mile  to  the  north-west  of  the  Reva»j 
creek,  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  have  lately  been  washed  away. 


'  The  pensan  and  not  the  plough  is  the  siga  mark  of  Agris  who  are  unable  to  wxitc. 


TO  years  after  the  embankment  is  complete,  rico  is  sown  in  the 
imed  land,  in  order  that  the  decayed  stravr  may  oEFer  a  resting 
r  and  supply  nourishment  to  grass  seeds.  As  soon  as  the 
ing  is  completed  the  reclaimers  sublet  the  land  in  plots,  but 
years  generally  pass  before  any  crop  is  raised. 

|^_  In  Nagothna,  most  of  the  laud  suitable  for  rocluiming,  was,  about 
^Kft  hundred  years  ago,  made  over  U>  and  brought  nudor  tilhigo  by 
^^^thilotridars  or  dam  keepers.'  In  Pen,  much  of  the  moro  easily 
reclaimed  land  was  brougljt  under  tillage  in  1857.  In  other  parts 
"  tlic  district  the  work  giws  on  steadily,  and  many  applications 
kvo  lately  been  refused  because  the  plots  asked  for  have  been 
incladed  in  the  area  set  apart  for  forests,  '^'he  chief  areas  at  present 
inder  reclamation  are,  at  Dddar  on  the  Amba  river,  a  stretch  of 
>at  500  acres,  300  of  which  were  granted  in  18G3  to  a  MusalmAn 
Irce  of  assessment  for  fifteen  years,  and  200  were  in  1877  granted 
several  Agiis  free  of  assessment  for  thirteen  years.  About 
»«ty  acres  have  been  taken  for  reclamation  at  Shirki  on  the  east 
ight  bank  of  the  Amba,  and  at  Odhangi  about  five  miles  east  of 
iirki ;  100  acres  have  been  taken  at  Navkhar  near  the  Revas  pier ; 
200  at  Mankol  near  Revas.  The  old  salt  pans  at  Shahibag  and 
[iragdr  near  Dharamtar  ai*e  also  being  turned  into  rice  ground. 

In  fixing  the  terms  of  the  reclamation  leases,  the  cost  of  saving 

the  land  and  the  time  that  will    pass  before  there  is  any  return, 

ire  taken  into  consideration.    As  a  rule  a  small  acre  charge  of  from 

to  ^\d.  (2-3rt».)  is  levied  from  the  beginning.      No  sura  ia  kept 

in  dejXisit.     At  the  end  of  the   lease,    if   the   land   has   not  been 

claimed,  Government  is  at  liberty  to  take  it  back;  if  the  reclamation 

completed  the  laud  is  subject  to  full  assessment. 

la  1880-81,  of  4661  wells,  3468  were  returned  as  used  for  drinking 
and  1193  for  watering.     Of  the  1193  wells  used  for 

1187  were  in  Alibdg  and  six  in  Pen.     The  only  part  of 

where  there  is  much  irrigation,  is,   along  the  west  coast  of 

,  in  a  belt  known  as  the  Ashtagar  or  eight  plantations.    This 

includes  the  lands  of  eleven  villages,  all  of  them  with  large 

of  watered  closely -planted  cocoa-palm  gardens  and  orchards. 

|!rhe  wells,  whose  brackish  water  is  specially  suited  to  the  growth 

cocoa  palms,  are  fitted  with  Persian  wheels  or  rhits,  which  are 

rorked  by  bullocks,  and,  in  rare  cases,  by  men.     When  worked  by 

htiUock  the  animal  is  blindfolded  so  as  to  leave  the  driver  tune 

look   after  the  trees   and  change  the  course  of  the  water.     Tho 

iter  jars,  which  are  tied  in  a  belt  round  a  large  wheel,  come  up 

of  water,  and  empty  themselves  into  a  channel  that  runs  along 

top  of  a  walL     Every  two  yards,  in  the  side  of  the  channel,  are 

•lUDgs  of  the  same  width   as  the  channel.     In  these  openings 

>da  of  earth  are  placed,  and,  by  tuniing  the  clods  until  they  are 

right  angles  with  tho  opooing,  the  stream  of  water  is  dammed 
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and  forced  to  flow  to  one  side.  At  the  foot  of  ihe  wall^  below 
each  openinj^,  a  channel  is  cut  in  the  earth  with  branches  rtmnini*. 
to  three  or  four  palm  trees.  As  Roon  as  one  tree  has  received  it 
supply  of  water,  the  clod  of  earth,  wliich  has  kept  the  water  i 
flowing  down  the  second  branch,  is  placed  across  the  first  branch, 
and  the  stream  is  turned  to  water  the  secoud  tree.  A  Persian 
wheel  coats,  on  an  average,  about  £8  10«.  (Rs.  85),  and,  when  in 
regular  work,  waters  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land.  In  other  parts  o£ 
tlio  district,  where  there  is  a  sure  supply  of  water  from  a  river,  pond, 
or  well,  gardens  are  occasionally,  but  not  often,  found.  In  Mahdd 
the  rainfall  is  sufficient  to  raise  sugarcane  without  watering,  but  ia 
Alibdg  watered  sugarcane  can  alone  be  grown.  The  cost  of  watering 
Taries  greatly  in  different  localities.  In  lamls  commanded  by  & 
reservoir  the  expense  is  small ;  in  lands  watered  from  a  river-pool 
by  the  bucket  and  lever-lift  worked  by  a  man  it  ia  estimated  at  about 
£10  (Rs.  100)  an  acre;  and  in  lands  watered  frt>m  the  leather  bag 
at  £12  (Rs.l20}. 

In  sweet  rice  lands  the  sine  of  a  'plough'  varies  from  two  to  threw 
acres.     For  cold  weather  crops,  as  the  land  has  to  bo  very  carefully 
ploughed^  one  })air  of  bulWks  can  work  only  two  acres.   In  hill-ci"o 
lands,  or  varkafi,   where  only  two  cross  ploughing^  are  required, 
pair  of  bullocks  can  till  from  four  to  five  acres.     In  salt  rice  lau< 
near  creeks,  and  on  hill  slopes  tiie  plough  is  not  used. 

From  five  to  ten  acres  of  good  early  crop  land  or  from  ten  to  twenty 
acreB  of  upland  is  a  largo  holding  ;  fnjm  three  to  four  acres  o€^ 
early  crop  or  ten  acres  of  upland  is  a  middling  holding ;  and  fromf 
©no  and  a  half  to  two  acres  of  e^rly  crop  or  five  acres  of  upland 
is  a  small  holding.  The  average  size  of  holdings  ifl  five  acres  in 
Alibag,  8|  acres  in  Pen,  nine  in  Roha,  9^  in  M^gaon,  and  10^  in 
Maliad.*  The  small  average  area  of  Alibdg  holdings  is  due  to  thd 
small  area  of  hiIl-ci*op  laud  or  iHirkns,  which,  in  Alibag,  is  only 
one-third  of  the  whole,  compared  with  a  half  in  Pen,  two-thirds  in 
Koha,  throe-fourths  in  MAngaon,  and  seventeeu-twentieths  in  Mahdd. 
These  returns  include  some  private  or  imim  villages,  so  that  thi 
average  holdings  in  Government  lands  Eu-e  smaller  than  appeari 
from  the  returns.  Again,  as  most  of  the  land  is  in  the  hands  o: 
the  higher  castes  who  sublet  it,  the  average  area  of  rice-land  held  by 
the  actual  cultivators  ia  estimated  not  to  be  more  than  from  two 
to  three  acres,  an  area  which,  it  is  believed,  can  hardly  supjwrt 
family  without  some  addition  from  labour,  wages,  or  other  sources. 
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BM  and  forest  tribes  hold  little  land  direct  from  Government, 
ud  there  are  no  important  special  arrangements  for  providing  for 
i"  Of  the  Thakurs  about  five  per  cent  are   believed  to 

meut  land  and  about  ten  per  cent  are  supposed  to  be 
r-holders.     Of  the  Kdthkaris,  the   other  leading  forest  tribe, 
fe^fv  hold  land  either  from  Government,  or  as  ander-holders. 
1  SoO,  with  the  object  of  winning  the  Dhangars  and  Thaknrs  from 
ir  wandering  life,  some  large  numbers  wore  given  them  at  from 
Jjd.  to  3fi.  (1-2  as.)  an  acre  to  graze  their  cattle  on,  and,  to  a  limited 
t,  for  tillage.     It  was  intended  that  all  rights  in  trees  should 
rved  to  Government/^    But,  in  several  cases,  the  Dhangars 
hAkars  made  over  their  numbers  to  Musalman  and    Hindu 
lists  by  whom   large    nnjnbers    of    the    trees   were    felled, 
s  and   Thakurs  generally   till    their  land   with  the  hoe. 
ven  per  cent  of  thom  own  a  plough,  though  some  occasionally 
a  plough  from  a  Kunbi  friend  and  raise  a  little  rice.     To 
nt  hardship,  these  wild  and  ignorant  people  are  allowed  to  till  up 
io  half  an  acre  of  Government  unassessed  land  free  of  rent  or  fine, 
ot  more  than  a  hundred  in  a  year  take  advantage  of  this  mle. 

"n  1866-67  fourteen  villages,  which  had  formed  part  of  tho 
lupor  petty  division  of  Thana,  were  made  over  to  Pen.  In  two 
fourteen  villages,  Goteh  and  Agliai,  land  has  been  set  apart 
ngj  and  in  Chlvni  woodedrslopes  or  dalhi-ri'in  are  sec  apart 
e  use  of  Thftkurs.  In  these  wooded  slopes  the  patches  of  tillage 
measured,  but  the  amount  of  land  which  can  be  tilled  by 
hoe  ia  called  dagh  and  is  charged  Is.  (8  as.)  a  year.  In  1854 
Go<«h  and  Agliai  were  surveyed,  the  upland  was  not  divided 
numbers,  but  tillage  was  charged  at  the  rate  of  4^.  {Rs.  2)  for 
plough  and  1«.  C<^  (12  as)  for  each  hoe.  In  1874  it  waa 
\  that  persons  holding  rice  lands  assessed  at  7tr.  Qd.  (Rb,  3-12) 
or  over,  might  till  uplands  free  of  charge.  Holders  of  rice  land, 
IMkyiDg  less  than  1».  Gd.  (lis.  3-12),  wore  arranged  in  classes,  who  for 
kill -crop  tillage,  were  charged  a  fee,  irrespective  of  the  area  cultivated, 
■t  '  from  Is.  (8  as.)  where  the  holding  did  not  pay  less  than  6s. 

,  to  3s,  3i.  (Ra.  1-10)  where  tho  rent  was  not  more  than  3s. 
IIU*.  1-ii).     Holders  who  had  no  rice  land  were  to  continue  to  pay 
4«.  (Ra.  2)  on  each  plough  and  Is.  (id.  (12  as.)  on  each  hoe.     These 
M  are  no  longer  in  force.     Another  rule  is  that  when  any  person 
rice  in  grazing  lands  or  in  wooded  slopes  he  has  to  pay  rent 
aal  to  tlie  assessment  on  the  nearest  rice  field. 

lt  to  the  1880-81  returns  the  farm  stock  of  the  district 
UU'  o  30,655  ploughs,  3021  carta,  51,848  bullocks,  40,632 

oowa,  3L»,811  buffaloes,  496  horses,  15,574  sheep  and  goats,  and  75 
donkeys. 

Tho  chief  dry-crop  field  tools  are  the  plough,  naijair  ;  the  rake, 
ala  ;  the  basket-dredge,  pctdra ;  the  small  pickaxe,  kudli ;  tho 
Bborcl,  pen9an;  the  reaping  hook,  Ihdrdl ;  the  hoe,  pdvda  ; 
the  crowbur,  pafuir ;  and  the  winnowing  fan,  »xip.  The  better  sort 
of  KoUba  plough  is  made  of  teak  with  carved  handles,  and  tho 
worer  ia  plain  and  of  hketuU  or  other  less  valuable  wood.  A  plough 
2a,  6d.  to  3tf.   (R&   H-Rs.  li),  and,  on  an  average. 
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weiglis  forty-two  pounds.  The  iron  sharo  or  j^IujI,  which  weighs 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  pouuds,  is  fanteued  to  the  upper  side 
of  the  share-beam  by  a  movable  iron  ring,  so  that  ut  any  time  it  may 
be  loosed  from  the. beam.  The  wooden  part  of  the  plough  is  in  four 
pieces,  the  pole,  the  yoke,  the  share  beam,  and  the  handle.  Tho 
share-beam  is  nailed  to  a  three  feet  long  handle  ;  the  polo,  which 
varies  in  length  from  6^  to  7^  foet,  is  wedged  both  into  the  share- 
beam  and  into  the  handle  ;  and  tho  yoke,  which  is  5^  feet  long,  is 
bound  to  the  pole  by  ropes.  Tho  plough  indrawn  by  one  pair  of  bul- 
locks or  buffaloes  and  is  worked  by  one  man.  It  is  chiefly  used  in 
sweet  rico  lands  to  work  and  loosen  th«  mud  after  the  first  rainfall. 
The  share  passes  seven  or  eight  inches  below  the  surfiice  at  the  first 
ploughing,  twelve  inches  at  the  second,  and  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches  at  the  third.  Tho  rake  ala  is  a  rndo  tool  costing  from  la.  Sd. 
to  Is.  GJ.  (10  a*»- J2  as.),  A  level  pole,  from  five  to  six  foet  long, 
ia  wedged  into  an  upright  beam  from  six  to  seven  feet  long  and 
festened  by  wooden  nails.  On  the  bottom  of  the  beain  is  a  row  of 
close-sot  wooden  teeth.  The  rake  is  worked  like  the  plough  and  is 
used  for  loosening  mud  and  cloaring  tho  ground  of  grass.  The 
pddra  or  basket  is  a  sort  of  dredge  or  scoop,  consisting  of  a  handle 
or  yoke  fastened  to  a  plank  sometimes  cased  with  iron.  From  tho 
plank  a  stout  handle  rises  with  a  backward  slope,  and,  to  the  handle  J 
and  two  other  iron  uprights,  is  laced  the  basket  a  hollow  frame  of 
slit  bamboos  smeared  with  a  wash  of  cowdung.  The  dredge  ia 
used  for  deepening  and  levelling  rice  lands.  In  working  tho  dredge 
the  driver  presses  the  handle,  and  the  earth  which  the  plank  acrapea 
off  is  thrown  up  and  gathers  in  the  basket.  When  the  basket  is 
filled  with  earth  the  driver  empties  it  by  throwing  its  contents 
forward  or  to  one  side.  The  cost  of  a  dredge  varies  from  1».  3(/.  to 
2s.  3d,  (10  as.  -  Re.  1  as.  2).  The  small  pickaxe,  huili,  costing  from 
4^d.  to  T^d.  (das.-b  as.),  is  chiefly  used  to  break  clods  in  rice  fields. 
The  shovel  or  ponsan  is  used  in  Mangaon  and  Mahdd.  In  sweet  rice 
land  a  piece  of  iron  is  fastened  to  its  end  ;  but  in  salt  rice  land  it 
merely  consists  of  a  hard  piece  of  wood  flattened  at  tho  end.  It  is 
used  for  turning  turf  as  well  as  for  making  and  mending  banks.  Its 
price  is  about  dd,  (2  as.).  The  reaping  hook,  or  WuitiU,  is  a  small 
Bickle  notched  like  a  saw ;  it  costs  from  ^d.  to  '1*.  (6  as.  -  8  as.). 

Almost  all  over  the  district  sweet  rice  lands  are  manui^d  by  laying 
a  layer  of  cowdung  on  the  ground,  covering  tho  cowdung  with 
branches  and  tree  loppings  or  with  grass,  and  burning  the  whole. 
Tho  entire  field  is  scarcely  ever  manured,  and,  with  the  growing 
difficulty  of  finding  brushwood  and  branches,  partly  due  to  tho 
increased  area  set  apart  for  forests  and  partly  to  the  reckless 
stripping  of  uplands,  there  is  often  no  brushwood  available  except 
for  manuring  the  seedling  nursery.  Scanty  Bumklies  of  cowdung 
and  wood-ash  are  eked  out  by  paying  Dhangars  and  other  shepherds, 
who,  in  the  cold  season,  .bring  thcii'  flocks  from  tho  Deccan,  to 
pen  their  sheep  in  the  bore  rice  fields.  Along  the  coast  where 
tnere  are  garden  lands,  and  in  all  porta  of  the  district  where  there 
is  irrigation,  cow<5ung,  litter,  and  other  sweepings  are  carefully 
kept  and  stored  in  pits.    In  palm  gardens  rotten  fish  spread  roimd 


\ 
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lYonrite  manure.  In  uplands,  unless 
jhwood  can  be  gathered  for  burning,  tho  fieUl,  after  croppiu*^, 
left  fallow  for  thi'ee  or  four  years.  Over  a  great  part  of  tho 
lifltrict  rico  alone  can  be  ^o\m  so  that  the  laud  cannot  be  refreshed 
by  a  change  uf  crops. 

^In    1880-81,  of  470,003  acres,  the  total    area   of    tilled    land, 

71j85S  or  3005  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.     Of  tho 

tuaiiiiug  301,835  acres,  4630  were  twice  cropped.     Of  the  300,471 

res  under  tillage,   grain  cropa  occupied  285,490  acres  or  92*27 

cent,  141,144  of  them  under  rice,   bhtit,  Oryza  Bativa ;  03^570 

derra^yioT  ndchni,  Eleusine  coracana;  49,09  7  under  vari,  Paniciim 

miliare  ;  31,069  under  kodra,  Paspalum  scrobiculatura,  and  one  under 

beat,  gahu,  Triticum  £estivum.     Pulses  occupied  15^031  acres  or 

S5  per  cent,  5890  of  them  under  «cZ/t/,  Phoseolus  mungo ;  1790 

dcrgram,  harbhara,  Cicer  arietinam;  1086  under  tur,  Cajanus 

1488  under   vtioj,  Phaseolua  radiatua;  one  under  kulithf 

ho8  biflorus;  and  4101  under  other  pulses.     Oilseed  occupied 

es  or  1*48  per  cent,  4413  of  them  under  gingelly  seed,  til, 

indicum  ;  and  190  under  other  oilseeds.     Fibres  occupied 

r  049  percent,  of  which  1407  acres  were  under  Bombay 

rotolaria  juncea  j  and  25  under  cotton,  knpus,  Goss^^iuui 

icenm.     Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  2819  acres  or  0" 91  per 

05  of  them  under  sugarcane,  ns,  Soccharum  officinarumj  and 

romaimng  2754  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  following  are  the  chief  details  of  the  more  important  crops  : 
e,  hhni,  Oryza  sativa,  holds  the  first  place,  with,  in  1880-81, 
,141>  acres  or  45*00  per  cent  of  tho  whole  tillage  area.  The 
woDty-four  chief  sorts  of  rice  l>elong  to  two  main  groups,  red 
and  whit^  rico.  Red  rice  is  inferior  and  is  grown  only  in 
■nit  lowhnng  lands  near  creeks  which  are  liable  to  be  flooded 
by  spring  tides.  White  rice  grows  only  in  lands  beyond  the 
reacli  of  salt  water.  Of  the  sixteen  sorts  of  white  or  sweet  soil 
seven,  known  as  early  or  halve,  ripen  about  tho  middle  of 
ober,  and  nine,  known  as  late  or  garvi,  about  a  month  later.* 
the  sweet  rice  lands,  some,  chiefly  in  tho  southern  sub-divisions 
the  villages  of  Mahdd,  Ghodegjion,  Birvadi,  Latvan,  Natrch, 
*olidpiir,  grow  cold  weather  crops  of  tur,  gram,  and  other 
But  over  the  greater  part  of  the  district  the  rice  lands  Ho 
during  tho  cold  weather.  During  the  cold  weather  months 
patches  in  the  Helds  are  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  cowdung  on 
hich  a  second  layer  of  brushwood  and  tree-loppings  is  laid,  and, 
•vo  this,  grass  is  spread  to  the  depth  of  a  foot.  Earth  is  scattered 
"the  grass,  and  tho  whole  is  set  on  fire  early  on  some  morning 
rda  the  end  of  tho  hot  season.  In  June,  just  before  tho 
nuns,   the  ground  ia  strewn  with  sued,  and  then  ploughed  along 
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the  plants  begin  to  shoot,  and  arc  allowed  to  grow  for  three 
weeks  or  a  month.  When  the  soil  is  thoroughly  softened  they  aro 
pulled  up  in  little  bunches  of  from  six  to  eight  seedlings,  and  planted, 
from  eight  to  ten  inches  apart,  in  soil  previously  ploughed  and 
cleared  of  weeds.  The  rice  is  weeded  by  hand  about  a  month  after 
planting.  It  ia  reaped  in  the  end  of  October  or  the  beginning  of 
November.  After  drying  for  some  days  in  the  field,  the  rice  is 
tied  in  sheaves,  and,  about  a  month  later,  is  threshed  by  beating 
the  sheaves  against  a  well-cleaned  threshing  floor,  and  the  wholo 
is  afterwards  winnowed.*  In  salt  rice^ land  neither  ploughing  nor. 
manure  is  required.  When  the  groand  is  well  soaked  with  rain, 
the  seed  is  either  thrown  into  the  mud,  or,  when  the  land  is  low,  it 
is  wetted  and  placed  in  a  heap  until  it  sprouts,  when  it  is  thrown 
into  the  mud  or  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  After  the  plants  have 
grown  a  little,  crowded  patches  are  thinned  and  bare  spaces  planted. 
The  chief  labour  and  expense  in  growing  salt  rice  is  the  making  and 
mending  of  the  banks.  Every  field  is  surrounded  by  a  bank  from 
two  to  four  feet  high  according  to  its  distance  from  a  creek.  This 
bank  has  to  be  renewed  every  year  and  kept  in  repair  during  the 
time  the  crop  is  on  the  ground.  During  spring  tides  it  must  be 
carefully  watched  day  and  night.  If  by  any  oversight  the  field  is 
flooded  by  salt  water,  years  pass(,beforo  it  again  yields  a  good  crop. 
The  reaping  and  threshing  of  salt  rice  is  the  same  as  of  sweet 
rice. 

Rdgi  or  Ndchni,  Eleusine  coracana,  holds  the  second  place,  with, 
in  1880-81,  63,579  acres  or  20o4  per  cent  of  the  entire  tillage.  It 
is  mostly  raised  in  the  two  southern  sub-divisions  of  M^ngaon  and 
Mahad.  Ndchni  is  grown  both  on  hill  slopes  and  on  uplands  near 
rice  fields.  On  hill  slopes  the  soil  is  cleared  of  brushwood  and  the 
brushwood  burnt  as  manure.  The  surface  is  smoothed,  and,  when 
sufficiently  wetted  by  rain,  the  seed  is  thrown  into  the  mud. 
Beyond  watching  tliat  animals  do  not  destroy  the  field  no  trouble 
is  taken  until  the  crop  is  reaped  by  plucking  off  the  ears.  The  ears 
are  tlirown  into  a  blanket  and  the  seed  worked  ont  by  the  feet.  In 
growing  ndchni  on  uplands  near  rice  fields,  the  soil  is  covered  with 
cowdung  and  grass  which  is  burnt  during  the  cold  weather.  It  is 
then  ploughed  twice  soon  after  the  first  rainfall,  and  is  again 
ploughed  twice  at  a  week's  interval.  The  other  processes  are  tho 
same  as  in  growing  rice  in  sweet  rice  land. 

Fart,  Panicura  miliaro,  holds  the  third  place,  vrtth,  in  18S0-81, 
49,097  acres orl5-86  per  cent  of  the  entire  tillage.  It  is  raised  mostly 
in  Hoha,  Mangaou,  and  Mahad,  and  is  always  grown  aft-er  ndchni. 
Except  that  on  the  steeper  slopes  brushwood  is  not  burnt,  as  tho 
soil  keeps  enough  power  from  the  former  year's  burning,  tho 
style  of  tillage  is  the  same  as  in  ndchni  tillage. 
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I A  8M«0D»ble  rainfsU  would  be  in  Juno  twenty  tncbef,  in  July  twenty,  in  Auga«i 
thirty,  in  8eptem}>er  fifteen,  and  in  October  five.  Failure  of  ram  just  after  the  rio« 
ia  transplanted  is  fatal  to  the  crops.     Famine  CommiBsion  Report,  17. 

s  In  laodfl  near  rivers  a  oecood  crop  ui  •own. 
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Harih  or  Kodra,  Pnspalura  scrobiculatura,  holds  the  fourth  place 

Kb,  in  18S0-81,  31,(iG0  acres  or  10-23  per  cent  of  the  entire  tillago. 

-  either  on  flat  land  or  on  the  steep  slopes  of  hills,  and  is 

hieHy  in  Mangaon  and  to  some  extent  in  lloha  and  Mahiid. 

(nrik  follows  vari  and  docs  not  require  the  soil  to  have  brushwood 

it  on  it.     The  soil  ia  ploughed  four  times  after  the  first  rainfall, 

ftod  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast.     The  crop  is  once  weeded  by  hand 

lod  ripens  about  the  end  of  October  or  the  beginning  of  November, 

^min  has  a  narcotic  'property,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  is 

leutralised  by  steeping  it  in  a  mixture  of  cowdung  and  water  before 

inding  it.     Even  after  it  ha's  been  stcepodj  Jiarik  has  an  unpleasant 

feet  on  those  not  accustomed  to  it. 

Of   10,031    acres   under  pulse,   58D0   were  under  black  gram, 

^lid,  Phusoolus  raungo.    It  is  grown  chiefly  in  Msiugaon,  Roha,  and 

khiid  after  the  rice  crop  has  been  reaped.     For  the  ndid  crop  the 

is  ploughed  three   times,  and  the  clods  of  earth  are  broken  by 

lliand.     No  manure  is  used  and  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast, 

crop  ripens  about  March.     Udid  flour  is  used  as   food  in  a 

tiety  of  wayij,  and  the  stalks  of  the  plant  are  a  good  fodder  for 

I©.     Of  other  pulses  tnr  and  muj  are  grown  in  lioha^  Mdngaon, 

Ifah^d,  and  gram  in  Mangaon  only. 

Sesantum,  til,  Sesamum  indicur^,  occupying,  in  1880-81,  4tl3 
>s,  is  raised  mostly  in  Mangaon  and  Mahdd,  and  grows  best  on 
irly  flat  land.  The  soil  does  not  require  to  have  brushwood  burnt 
it  and  is  only  ploughed  twice  after  rain  has  fallen.  No  manure 
|8  used  and  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast  from  the  middle  to  the  end 
>f  June.  The  crop  does  not  recjnire  to  be  weeded  and  ripens  about 
the  beginning  of  November. 

temp,  tag,  Crotolaria  juncea,  grown  almost  entirely  in  Mangaon, 
in  1880-81,  1497  acres  under  tillago.  It  is  sown  in  November 
the  rice  is  harvested.  The  suil  is  roughly  ploughed  twice 
and  !he  seed  sown  broadcast.  The  st^dks  are  uprooted  in  March 
%n<!  *  in  water,  until  the  bark,  which  contains   the   fibi'e,  can 

.bo         ii     I   by    the  hand.     Hemp  is  used  for    making    nets    and 
jpes,   nnd  is  sent  in  small  quantities  to  Bombay,  Satara,  Poena, 
Ratndgiri.     Uomp  torches  are  made  by  tying  together,  in  four 
Ive  place.**,  about  200  stalks  with  their  fibres,  each  torch  being 
long  and  ten  inches  round.    Hemp  matches  are  also 
15  who  cut  each  stalk  into  about  six  jweces  and  dip 
le  euda  into  a  solution  of  sulphur. 

Bctoi  '     ''      'ii,  is  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  plantations 

)tweii  (ud  Chaul.    The  soil  is  well  ploughed  and  dug,  ridges 

it  J  ami  the  betel- vine  cuttiugs  planted  on  the  ridges.     Tnr 

re  set  in  the  ground  for  the  vines  to  grow  up.     They   are 

led  with  palm  leaves  and   manured  with  fish.     If  well  watered 

creeper  jrields  after  the  first  year.      During  the  rains  the  leaves 

Inrgvlj  sent  to  Bombay. 

palm,  nopdrt,  is  grown  in  largo  numbers,  from  50,000  to 

ions  along  tho  Alibag  coast.     Alter  the 

ground  they  are  buried  about  two 
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inches  deep  in  loosened  and  levelled  soil.  "WTien  the  seedlings  are 
a  year  old,  they  are  planted  out  in  July  and  buried  about  two  feet 
deep.  The  soil  is  then  enriched  by  a  mixture  of  salt  ajul  hdchni, 
sometimes  with  the  addition  of  cowdung.  During  the  first  four 
months  the  plant  does  not  require  watering.  After  four  mouths; 
it  is  watered  either  daily  or  at  an  interval  of  one  or  two  days.  A 
well  watered  betel-palm  begins  to  yield  nuts  in  its  fifth  or  six:th 
year.  But  if  water  i«  stinted  the  tree  does  not  begin  to  bear  till  it 
is  eight,  nine  or  ten  years  old.  The  tree  yields  twice  and  sometimes 
thrice  in  a  year,  about  250  nuts  being  considered  an  average  yearly 
yield.  The  price  in  the  local  market  is  about  700  or  SOO  nuts  for  2*. 
(Re.  1).  The  nuts  are  not  inferior  to  Thana  nuts  and  are  sent  to 
Bombay  where  they  are  sold  atfi-om  6*.  to  &?.  (Rs.  3-Rs.  4)  SLTnnn} 

The  Mango,  cimba,  Mangifera  indica,  grows  wild  throughout  tho 
district ;  but  grafted  mangoes  are  little  grown  except  in  Alib^g, 
Chaul,  and  Revdanda.  Tho  common  mangoes  are  sent  green  to 
Bombay  for  pickling. 

The  Pine-apple,  ananas,  Anann.ssa  sativa,  grows  mostly  in  Chaul 
and  Revdanda.  It  does  not  want  manure,  and  when  properly  shaded 
and  watered  the  fruit  reaches  a  large  size  an<l  is  very  sweet.' 
Pine-apples  are  generally  sold  at  from  Id.  to  Ihd.  (8  ps.-]  anna)  a 
piece,  and  are  mostly  bought  for  export  to  Bombay  where  they 
fetch  from  Gd.  to  1«.  (i  as. -8  asT)  each.  From  10,000'to  15,000  aro 
yearly  sent  from  Chaul  to  Bombay. 

Tho  chief  Koldba  husbandman  are  Kunbis,  ^laritthas,  Musalmdns, 
Mhiirs,  and  Brdhmans.  Bhandjtris,  Chavkalshis,  and  Pachkalshis 
are  gardeners  rather  than  husbaudraou.  Very  few  Brahmans  work 
in  the  fields  with  their  own  hands.  They  hold  land  both  as 
proprietors  and  tenants,  and  either  employ  labourers,  or  sublet  tha 
land  to  tenants  who  pay  them  a  fixed  share  of  the  produce.  Near 
Thai,  on  the  shore  about  six  miles  north  of  AHbag,  arc  several  villages 
chiefly  of  Bhanddris  and  Kolis,  but  in  no  villages  do  all  the  people 
belong  to  one  caste.  Bhandari  husbandmen  are  found  entirely  on 
tho  coast,  Marftthas  chiofly  in  inland  villages,  Musalraans  and  JMhilrs 
in  tho  south  sub-division  of  Mah^,  and  Kunbis  over  the  whole 
district. 

The  Kunbi  generally  lives  in  a  small  house  with  mud  and  gravel 
walls,  and  a  thatched  gabled  roof  held  up  by  wooden  posts  lot 
in  at  tho  corners.  The  rafters  are  generally  bamboos,  and  tho 
thatch  bundles  of  rice  and  coarse  straw.  A  rough  wo(>den  frame, 
lot  into  tho  wall,  supports  a  small  door  made  as  often  of  split 
bamboos  as  of  wood,  and  one  or  two  small  holes  in  tho  wall  servo 
to  let  in  a  little  air  and  light  and  to  let  out  smoko.  The  inside  is 
generally  divided  into  two  compartments,  a  larger,  where  the  family 
cook  and  live  in  the  day  time,  and  a  smaller  tho  sleeping  and  store- 
room. At  the  gable  ends  of  the  house  there  is  usually  a  lean-to-shed 
in  which  cattle  and  field  tools  are  kept,  and  gra^s  and  wood  stored, 
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1  A  detailed  acconut  of  tho  culture  of  hctclpalnu  iigivcD  in  the  ThioA  Statistic 
Accouut,  Bombay  Gazotteor,  XIII.  298-300. 
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A  Majiitha's  house  is  generally  better  and  neater  than  a  Knnbi's, 
with  suu-dried  brick  walls,  tiled  roof,  a  tnmt  veranda,  and,  in  the 
fair    season,  an  outer  booth  of  palm  leaf  matting'   with   carefully 
cowdungod  floor.    Most  Brahmans  and  Ahisalmans  live  in  well-built 
housed  raised  on  stone  plinths.     The  walls  are  of  masonry  or  burnt 
brick  and  the  roofs  are  tiled.     The  wood  work  is  strong-,  and  the  door 
and   window  frames  are  neatly  put  together.     The  village  Mhdr 
usually  lives  in  a  small  shapeless  roughly  built  hut  with  nmd  walls 
aud   tliat<.ihed  roof.      Thy  Kunbi  generally  owns  a  pair  of  bullocks, 
a  cow  or  buftalo,  and   a   few   hena.       His   field  tools  are  a  plough, 
three  harrows  one  with  sh»9rt   wooden  teeth,  a  log  for  crushing 
clods,  and  a  flat  smoothiflg  board.     He  has  also  two  or  three  picks, 
billhooks,  hoes,  and  sickles,  and  half  u  dozen  clod-crushing  mallets. 
His  household  gear  is  a  few  copper  and  brass  oups  and  saucers,  and 
two  or  three  cooking  pots.    Ho  carries  his  water  and  cooks  his  food 
in  earthen  vessels.     A  few  of  the  better  chiss  store  enough   wichni 
or  Jiarik  to  support  their  families  for  a  few  months  after  harvest 
and  to  supply  seed,  but,  as  a  rule,  Kunbis  have  no  store  of  grain. 
Except  that,  in  the  matter  of  household  goods,  they  are  often  better 
off  than  Kunbis,  these  details  apply  to  most  Marittha  husbandmen. 
In    Mahdxl    and    Mdngaon,    much  of  which  is  rocky  and  barren, 
the  Kunbis   are   extremely  poor.      The  Kunbi  is  an   orderly  and 
hardworking  husbandman,  very  sl^ilful   in   damming  streams  and 
catting  water-courses  for  rice  fields.     Wherever  the  soil  suits  and 
there  is  water  ho  grows   garden  crops  and  uses    manure   freely. 
Tlie  Mardtha  is  orderly  an<l  steady,   but  in  a  less  degree  than  the 
Kunbi,  and  his   stylo  of  tillage  shows  that  he  has  not   the  same 
patient  endurance  of  hard  work.     The  Musalman  is  a  bad  cultivator. 
He  has  no  enei'gy  and  no  perseverance,  and  many  Musalmans,  who  are 
fishers  and  e-iil^rs  in  tho  fair  season,  are  less  dependent   than  other 
husbandmen  on  the  success  of  their  tillage.    They  use  manure  freely, 
but   are  less  careful   about   ploughing   and   weeding,    and  seldom 
cultivate  fields  of  poor  soil.     The  Mhars  are  skilled  in  cutting  the 
Bt^ives  used   a.s   roof  props   and   in   building   stone   embankments, 
temples,  and  causeways.     They  have  not  the  same  inducement  to 
bocome  good  cultivators  as  Kunbis  and  others  who  entirely  depend 
OD  the  outturn  of  their  fields.  Many  Marathas  and  some  few  Kunbis 
re  proprietors  with  tenants  under  them,  but  the  bulk   are   small 
ndholuers,  many  of  thorn  also  working  as  field  labourers.     Nearly 
1  arc  forced  in  some  way  or  other  to  add  to  the   supplies  of   food 
drawn  from  their  fields. 

Tlio  oldest  scarcity  of  which  local  memory  remains  was  the  famine 
lot  1803.  The  distress  caused  by  want  of  rain  and  failure  of  crops  was 
increased  by  the  influx  of  starving  people  from  tho  Deccan.  Great 
lumbers  are  said  to  have  died  and  children  are  said  to  have  been  sold 
for  food.  The  price  of  hti.«»ked  rice  rose  to  about  3^  pounds  the  mpeo 
400  a  hhandi),  and  of  cleaned  rice  to  two  pounds  tho  rupoo 
[(Rf>.  1  a  sher).  But  a  great  fall  in  prices  followed  the  timely  import 
>f  Bengal  rice  into  Bombay.  To  relievo  the  distress,  entire  remissions 
)f  rent,  during  periods  varying  from  eight  months  tt»  two  years,  were 
ranted,  and  private  doles  of  food  were  distributed,  Btate  granaries 
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were  opened,  tie  export  of  rice  forbidden,  and  payments  made  for 
burning  or  burying-  the  doad.^ 

In  1817-18  there  was  a  great  scarrity  of  food  approacbing  to  a 
famine.  Rich  natives  distributed  food,  and  remissions  to  the  extent 
of  from  one-sixth  to  one-tenth  were  grants.  As  the  scarcity 
was  not  attended  with  loss  of  life  and  lasted  only  a  year,  no 
Government  relief  measures  were  resorted  to.*  In  1848  in  the 
old  Sankshi  division,  part  af  the  salt  rice  crop  was  damaged  by 
Drmsually  high  spring  tides.  Remissions  were  granted  to  tho 
amount  of  £8775  (Rs.  37,750).'  In  1852  continual  heavy  niin  from 
the  7th  to  the  12th  of  December  damaged  grain  and  other  produce 
stacked  in  the  fields.*  In  1851  an  exceedingly  good  harvest  was  the 
outcr>me  of  a  most  favourable  minfall.  But,  on  the  first  of  November^ 
a  t-errible  huiricano  completely  destroyed  every  sort  of  field  produce 
whether  standing  or  stacked.  In  the  garden  lands  of  Underi  and 
llevdanda  the  cocoanut  and  betelnut  plantations  suffered  very 
severely.  Many  trees  were  either  blown  down,  or  were  so  much 
injured  as  to  bo  made  valueless.  Many  water-courses  were  damaged, 
and  the  distress  among  the  jwople  was  such  that  remisaions  of  more 
than  .11200  (Rs.  12,000)  were  gi-antod.  In  the  following  year  (1855) 
the  rainfall  -vvas  scanty  all  over  the  district,  and  more  than  £1000 
(Rs.  10,OUO)  of  revenue  had  to  be  remitted.* 

In  1871  there  was  a  serious  drought  particularly  in  Mahitd  and 
MAngaon,  the  rainfall  in  Alibdg  being  only  forty  inches.  Private 
Bubscriptiona  wore  raised  in  the  district  and  Govcrninont  gave  money 
advjinces  to  poor  husbandmen.  In  July  1875-7<:)  floods  on  the 
banks  of  the  8nvitri  ilid  much  damage  in  Muhftd,  and,  early  in 
October,  in  Koha,  M.lngnon,  and  ^lahtid.  In  July  1876-77  floods 
did  damage  in  Mahad,  and  in  September  and  October  want  of  rain 
destroyed  about  half  the  upland  crops  in  Mahild  and  injured  those 
in  MangaoD.  In  1878-79  the  cold  weather  crops  were  much 
damaged  by  locusts.  As  a  rule  the  rainfall  is  suflicient,  sometimea 
excessive.  When  the  rice  crop  fails  some  cold- weather  crop  can  bo 
grown  in  many  places. 
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*  Colonel  Ekheridge'e  Fnniines,  117.  *  Colonel  Etberiiige'B  Famine*,  117* 

•  Itev.  Hoc.  34  of  1851,  24G.  *  Itev.  Reo.  19  of  1857,  3088. 
*■  Kev.  Ufic  16  of  1869  (I'art  HI.),  1100-1103. 


CHAPTER    V. 

CAPITAL. 

The  1 872  censns  returns  showed  thirty-oight  baBlcers,  eight  money- 

-  T-s,  and  2347  merchaDts  and  traders.     Under  Capitalists  and 

fho  1878  license-tax  q,sses8ment  papers  showed  5!>27  persons, 
ily  iirdhmans,  Prabhus,  Mantthas,  Gujaritt  Vdnis,  and  Musaltndna. 
"iese,  2951  had  yearly  incomes  from  £10  to  £15  (Rs.lOO-Rs.lSO); 
from  £15  to  £25  (Us,  loO-Rs.  250) ;  1343  from  £25  to  £35 
250. Ra.  350)  J  210  from  £35  to  £50  (Rs.  350 -Rs.  500);  304 
pom  £50  to  £75  (Rs.  500 -Rs.  750) ;  167  from  £75  to  £100  (Rs.  750- 
i.  1000);  71  from  £100  to  £125  (Rs,  lOOO-Rs.  1250) ;  97  from 
125  to  £150  (Rs.  1250-Rs.  1500);  60  from£150  to  £200  (Rs.  1500- 
l».  2000)  ;  47  from  £200  to  £300  (Rs.  2000- Rs.  3000)  ;  22  from 
E300  to  £400  (Rs.  3000-  Rs.  4000) ;  IG  from  £400  to  £500  (Rs.  4000- 
3.  5000)  ;  8  from  £500  to  £750  (Rs.  5000-Rs.  7500) ;  5  from  £750 
£1000  (Rs.  7500-Rs.  10,000);  and  5  over  £1000  (Rs.  10,000). 

The  only  coins  that  wore  struck  by  Angria's  government  were 
fce  Alibitg-Kolaba  or  old  rupee,  the  Janjira-Kolaba  or  new  mpoo, 
knd  the  Alibag  copper  pice.'  The  old  rupee  was  the  first  in 
sircolation  and  bore  a  Persian  inscription.  The  new  rupee  had  on 
)oth  sides  the  Marathi  word  shri  with  a  small  drilled  hole."^  The 
Libag  pice,  though  issued  from  Angria's  mint,  bore  the  stamp 
10  king  of  Sdt^ra.  At  present  (1882)  the  Imperial  carrency  has 
jt  entirely  taken  the  place  of  the  older  coinage. 

There   are  no    large    banking   establishments    in    the   district, 
[oney-lendiug  is  generally  carried  on  by  village  shopkeepers,  most 
whom  are  Marwri,r,  GnjarAt,  and  Marathi  Vdnis. 

In  1854  there  was   one  banking  house  at  Alibfig  from  which 

^exchange  bills,  or  hund!.3,-were  issued  on  Bombay^  Poona,  and  Benares. 

»e  rates  of  commission  to  Bombay  from  November  to  May  were  a 

joarter  per  cent,  and  from  June  to  October  half  a  per  cent;  to  Poona 

>ne  per  cent ;   and  to  Benares  from  two  to  three  per  cent.     Drafts 

Idom  given  for  larger  sums  than  £500   (Rs.  5000),  but  in 

^t   casus    bills    could    bo   obtained  for  as    much  as  £2500 

L(B*.  20,000).     The  estimated  yearly  tiunsactions  in  exchange  bills 
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'  la  18*2  the  Bombay  mint  assay  tables  show,  that  the  average  weight  of  the   old 
ktibAg  rtty-  "•'■■'   !  7 1  "64  grains,  its  touch  84 'To,  and  the  amount  of  pure  metal  it 
lied  rains.    Ka.  88"lti«  equallwl  100  Bombay  currency  niijct«.     Eight 

I  Liter  iverage  weight  was  1 70 -96  grains,  it«  touch  84 •42,  and  the  amount 

pnrc  moUl  it.  cntiiineKl   14'l'324  grains,    87'469  old  nipees  equalled  100  Bombay 
iin<r|'  ruiKCB,  In  both  of  those  yearv  the  ttTeroge  weight  of  the  new  rupee  waa  171  "36 
I,  ita  touch  78 IIS,  and  the  amount  of  pure  metaJ  1.34*089  grains.   8r266  new 
^apeea  e^uoUod  Ra.  100  of  the  Bombay  currency.     Boin.  Gov.  Sol.  Vll.  (New  Scries), 

*  The  new  ooin  was  issued  bccinse  the  East  India  Company  forbade  petty  chief- 
coining.  As  a  special  cobp  they  allowed  the  AlibAg  mint  to  issue  a  lilver  ooia  oi 
'  >r  value  whit^  did  not  circuLite  beyond  the  limits  ol  the  atAte. 
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amounted  to  not  more  than  £1500  (Rs.  15,000).  At  present  (1882) 
exchange  bills  are  issued  for  any  amount  between  \0g.  and  £500 
(Rs.  5-Ra.  5000)  on  Bombay,  Ahmedabad,  Poona,  Satara,  and 
Chiplun  and  Khed  in  Ratnagiri.  The  bills  are  usually  granted 
payable  after  short  intervals,  and  sometimes  at  eight.  For  short 
intervals  the  discount  varies  from  one-half  to  two  per  cent,  and, 
if  the  bill  ia  payable  at  sight,  the  interest  is  somewhat  higher.^ 
There  are  about  nine  bill-brokers  iu  the  district,  four  in  Mahiid, 
three  in  Rlangaon,  and  two  iu  Pen.  "Of  late  years  post-offico 
money-orders  have,  to  a  great  extent,  taken  the  place  of  eschango 
bills.     Insurance  is  unknown.  • 

In  towns  the  classes  who  save  are  traders,  pleaders,  high 
€rovernment  servants,  and  large  landowners.  Of  their  savings,  it 
has  been  roughly  estimated  that  they  generally  spend  about  one- 
eighth  in  the  celebration  of  domestic  events,  one-eighth  in  ornaments 
and  house  building,  and  the  remaining  six-eighths  in  buying 
land  or  in  trade.  Instead  of  money  fees  pleaders  are  occasionally 
paid  in  land.  In  the  rural  parts  village  moneylenders  and  shop-  — 
keepers  alone  lay  by  money.  Agris  in  Pen  who  work  in  salt-pans,  ■ 
and  the  coast  KoUs  who  are  employed  in  fishing  and  soa-trading 
are  generally  fairly  well-off.  The  Alibag  coast  Bhanddris  wero 
formerly  well-to-do  ;  but  since  the  passing  of  the  Excise  Regulations 
of  1879,  their  condition  has  d^lincMi.*  Cultivators  as  a  class  are 
not  generally  in  a  position  to  save ;  with  them  the  possession  of 
capital  is  the  exception  and  tho  want  of  capital  the  rule. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Revenue  Survey  (1854)  land  has 
been  in  great  request  among  almost  all  classes,  but  there  is  little  in 
the  market  as  landholders  do  not  part  with  their  holdings  unless 
they  are  forced  to  sell.  In  consequence  of  the  keen  competition 
among  buyers,  an  acre  of  ordinary  rice  land  fetches  from  £10  to 
£30  (Rs.  lOO-Rs.  300).  At  civil  court  sales,  or,  on  tho  failure  of  a 
husbandman  to  pay  the  Government  assessment,  traders  occasionally 
bid  for  lands.  Some  of  the  Pen  capitalists  invest  from  i:500  to 
£1000  (Rs.  5000 -Rs.  10,000)  in  the  reclamation  of  salt  marshes. 
Traders  invest  part  of  their  savings  in  trade,  but  most  in  money- 
lending.  In  towns,  where  there  ia  tho  prospect  of  a  ^r  rent,  rich 
traders  sometimes  invest  money  in  house-building.  Such  cases  are 
rare,  and  the  general  feeling  is  that  house-building  is  not  a  profitable 
investment.  All  classes  are  anxious  to  own  a  good  house.  BrfUimans, 
Khatris,  Gujardt  and  MArwdr  Vanis,  Shenvis,  Mdlis  in  Alibag,  and 
Beni-Isr^els,  Musalm^ns,  and  Agris  in  Pen  arc  the  chief  builders  and 
improvers  of  houses.  A  man  who  makes  money  generally  pulls  down 
the  strong,  ill-lighted,  and  thatched  building  in  which  his  forefathers 
lived,  when  tho  chief  object  was  to  avoid  the  display  of  wealth,  and 
in  its  place  raises  a  showy  house,  two-storied,  tiled,  airy,  and^  if  be 
can  afford  it,  decorated  outside  with  carvings  and  pictures. 
Show  is   more  sought  after  than  strength,  and  many  of  the  newer 


'  Before  the  pAa^in^f  Act  V.  of  1878  a  BhandAri  woman  was  scarcely  c»er  seen 
working  in  the  field;  uow  it  i«  a  cckuunon  sight.  Mr.  C.  S.  Chitois,  Actiag  Hazur 
Peputy  (Jollector. 
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louses  are  bailt  of  inferior  materials.  Except  seven  or  eight  Roha 
^lusalmdus  who  Lave  boats  of  their  own,  the  shipping  of  the  district 
[either  belongs  to,  or  is  mortgaged  to,  members  of  the  trading  classes, 
""'he  number  of  people  who  buy  Government  vsecurities  is  very  small. 
''ew  investors,  except  officials,  are  satisfied  with  the  low  rates  of 
interest  paid  by  the  Governmont  Savings  Bank.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  1880-81  (31st  March)  the  amount  of  the  Savings  Bank 
deposits  was  £985  (Us.  9850)  against  £G84  (Rs.  6StO)  in  1877-78. 

The  leading  moneylenders  are  Gujarat  Vanis,  Marwdr  Vanis,  and 

Irdhmana.     Next   to  them   come    Sondrs,   a   few   Marathi  Vanis, 

iJklasalmdns,  and  Shimpis.     A  few  Prabhus,  Malls,  Kolis,  Kdsars, 

[Shonvia,  and  Beni-Isrdels,  and,  in  the  salt  villages,  Agris  also  lend 

[money.     Almost  all  the  smaller  usurers  have  some  other  calling 

wch  aa  shopkeoping  or  husbandry.     The  richest  moneylender  in  the 

listrict  lives  in  the  Alibslg  sub-division,  and  is  said  to  be  worth  about 

~  >,000  ( Rs.  3,00,000) .     In  Roha  there  are  five  worth  from  £5000  to 

;  1 5,000  (R.S.  50,000 -Rs.  1,50,000)  ;  in   Pen  there    are   two    worth 

ibout    £10,000     (Rs.  1,00,000)     each,    two    worth    about    £7500 

75,000)  each,  throe  worth  about  .€5000  (Rs.  50,000)  each,  ton 

th  from  £2500  to  £5000    (Rs.  25,000- Rs.  50,000),   and  thirty 

rorth   from    £1000  to    £2500    (Rs.  10,000 -Rs  25,000) ;  in   Mahad 

po  are  three  worth  about  £7500  (Rs.  75,000),   and    five   worth 

it   £5000  (Rs.  50,000)  ;  in  Mitngaon  there  is  at  Ghodegaon  a 

xjarat  Vdni  worth  £10,000  (Rs.  1,00,000),  and,  at  Morbe,  a  Son^r 

i'orth    about    £7500    (Rs.  75,000) ;   and    five  worth   about  £5000 

i.  50,000)  in  other  parts  of  the  sub-division.     Besides  being  large 

ndholdcrs  and  contractors,  these  men  invest  part  of  their  capital 

buying  cloth,  wood,  opium,  silver,  gold,  salt,  and  gi'ain. 

There  is   no   regular  system   of  book-keeping.      The   accounts 

written   sometiraea   in   Marathi,  sometimes   in    Gujardti,    and 

)metime3  in  Mdrwdri.     Some  keep  a  rough  daybook,  ka^ha-kharda, 

which  all  transactions  are  at   once  entered  in  detail  ;^   some  keep 

proper  daybook  rojmel  in  which  entries  are  made  at  intervals  of 

week  or  as  it  suits  the  account-keeper ;    some  keep  the  haithi 

dtevahi  in  wliich  the  borrower  enters   in   his   own  hand  the  sums 

)rrowed  with,  if  necessary,  a  receipt  stampaffijced,  the  lender  entering 

IS  paid  from  time  to  time  on  the  opposite  aide.     About  one-tenth 

the  moneylenders  write  their  accounts  on  loose  pieces  of  paper,  and 

>me  keep  no  accounts  beyond  making  entries  on  the  back  of  the 

Ibonds.     They  are  sufficiently  protected  by  bonds  and  mortgage  deeds, 

>r  by  pawned  ornaments. 

Lenders  deal  with  all  classes  of  borrowers.     None  of  them  confine 

their  dealings  either  entirely  to  the   rich  or  entirely   to  the   poor. 

large  towns  landhokling  moneylenders  lend  their  tenants    rice 

id  ndchni  for  seed  and  for  food  without  security.     It  is  not  asual 

advance  grain  to  other  peoples'  tenants,  and,  when  advances  are 

lade,  ornaments  are  required  in  pledge.     Grain  advances  are  repaid 

ither  in  money  or  in  kind  ;  if  in  money  with  interest  at  the  market 

rates  of  the  day,  if  in  kind  double  the  quantity  of  grain  advanced 
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lor  looii  ana  nan  as  mocu  again  as  mat  lent  lor  seoa  are  roqu 
The  village  moueylender  is  almost  always  a  Gujardt  or  a  Mdrwdr 
Vdni  who  keepa  a  stijre  of  rico,  cloth,  tobacco,  and  gfi'ocenos.  The 
villagoni  buy  from  him  on  credit  at  high  prices  and  pay  at  harvest 
in  grain.  Frequently  in  the  months  after  harvest  they  bring  rice 
to  the  village  shopkeeper  and  exchange  it  for  stores,  lu  the  Pen 
salt-land  villages  many  Agri  landholders  and  village  headmen  lend 
money  and  grain,  and  buy  or  take  in  paivn  the  holdings  of  the 
poorer  husbftndmen.  Their  reputation  a?  creditora  is  not  batl.  In 
khot  villages  about  ton  per  cent  of  the  Uwts  lend  money  and  grain. 
Khota  are  not  thought  hard  in  their  dealinga.  They  seldom  buy 
laud  or  take  land  in  mortgage,  Marwdr  and  local  Vani  lenders 
are  univcrstUly  hated.  They  charge  high  interest,  deceive  their 
debtors  by  failing  to  credit  thera  with  payments,  have  underlmnd 
dealinga  with  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  courts,  hara«ts  their 
debtors  with  distress  waiTauts,  forco  their  debtors  to  mortgage  their 
land,  and  sell  their  debtors'  houses,  or  imprison  them  in  the  civil  jail. 

In  1854,  the  yearly  cash  rates  of  interest  varied,  to  rich  borrowers, 
from  seven  to  nine  per  cent  with  pawn,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
per  cent  without  pawn  j  to  middle  class  borrowers  with  small  estates, 
the  rates  varied  fr(jm  eighteen  to  thirty-seven  per  cent;  and  to 
husbandmen  and  labourers  from  forty  to  two  hundred  per  cent  The 
current  (1882)  rates,  iji  small  ideal ings  when  an  article  is  pawned, 
vary  from  one  per  cent  to  3^  per  cent  a  month ;  in  petty  agricultural 
advances,  both  on  personal  security  and  >vith  a  lien  on  crops,  from 
1 J  to  34  per  cent  a  month ;  in  large  dealings,  with  a  mortg:ige  on 
movable  property,  froru  a  half  to  one  per  cent  a  mouth,  and,  with  a 
mortgage  on  immovable  property,  from  three-quarters  in  NslgothuA 
to  one  per  cent  a  month  in  Mah^d  ;  and  to  labourers,  ou  the  personal 
security  of  himself  and  a  fi-iend,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  per  cent 
a  month.  The  monthly  rate  of  interest,  to  a  rich  husbandman  or 
artisan,  is  from  three-eighths  to  five-eighth  per  cent;  to  one  in 
middling  circumstances  from  throe-qnartera  to  one  and  a  half  per 
cent ;  and  to  one  in  a  po«jr  state  from  two  to  six  per  cent. 

In  dealings  with  the  poorer  husbandmen,  especially  when  grain  ia 
advanced,  interest  is  charged  in  kind  and  the  crops  made  security, 
manoti,  for  the  payment  of  the  interest.  At  harvest  time  the  crop 
is  haude<l  to  the  lender,  who,  after  deducting  what  is  duo  as  interest, 
pays  tlie  borrower  for  the  balance  at  tho  market  rate  of  grwin  in 
certain  specified  months.  A  clear  yearly  profit  of  from  six  to  twelve 
per  cent  is  thought  a  fair  return  for  capital  sunk  in  land.  Traders 
and  shopkeepers  among  themselves  charge  interest  for  the  eamvat 
year  beginning  from  Kdrtik  (November).  In  other  transactions 
Bome  charge  for  tho  calendar  year  and  some  from  the  date  mentioned 
in  the  bond. 

Middling  and  small  traders  carry  on  their  business  either  partly 
or  entirely  ou  borrowed  capital.  In  Mah»id  and  Mangaon  nearly 
all,  and,  in  the  rest  of  tho  district,  at  least  half  of  the  husbandmen, 
who  are  registered  occupants,  have  to  borrow  on  tho  security  of  thu 
growing  crop.  Except  in  Mangaou  and  Mahdd,  where  high 
assessments  are  said  sometimes  to  force  landholders  to  borrow,  thie 
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hagbaDdmaii's  mdebtedness  is  dae  to  want  of  thi-ift  and  forethought. 
Once  in  debt,  it  is  difficult  for  a  husbandman  to  free  himself  from 
his  creditor.  Field  wages  are  seldom  high  enough  to  support 
landless  workers  for  more  than  seven  months  in  the  year.  But 
there  is  a  fair  miscellaneous  local  demand  for  labour,  and  considerable 
■ams  are  earned  by  cart  traffic  along  the  main  lines  of  road,  and, 
by  pack-bullock  traffic,  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Mahdd  and  M^ngaon. 
In  November  and  December,  when  the  rice  crop  is  housed,  many 
Mardthds  and  Mh^rs  go  to  Bombay,  where  they  work  as  labourers  till 
the  end  of  May,  and  then  return  to  their  fields.  Many  Mar£,th^3 
and  Mhdrs  in  Mahdd,  and  a  few  in  other  sub-divisions,  support 
themselves  by  military  sei'vice.  Besides  large  remittances  sent  by 
men  on  service,  about  £9500  (Rs.  95,000)  are  yearly  paid  by  the 
state  to  military  pensioners  chiefly  in  Mahdd.  The  poorer  classes 
in  Koldba,  on  the  whole,  spend  larger  sums  on  marriage  and  other 
family  occasions  than  the  corresponding  classes  in  Ratndgiri,  and 
qoite  as  much  as  the  correaponding  classes  in  the  Deccan.  They 
generally  have  to  borrow  from  £5  to  £6  (Rs.  50 -Rs.  60)  to  pay  for 
their  daughters*  weddings,  but  they  do  not,  on  this  account,  lower 
their  family  expenses,  until  the  debt  begins  to  be  collected,  and 
the  lender  gets  the  crop  or  the  land  into  his  hands.  The 
season  of  greatest  distress  is  from  May  to  November.  It  ia 
eenerally  about  this  time  that  moneylenders  drive  their  hardest 
bargains.  Indebtedness  is  so  getieral  that  the  grain-dealer  and 
the  moneylender  are  everywhere  a  necessity.  The  borrowers  admit 
the  usefulness  of  the  lenders,  and,  on  the  whole,  are  satisfied 
with  their  terms.  Of  the  larger  landholders  or  hhots  a  considerable 
nomber  are  said  to  be  in  debt.  The  village  income  is  in  most  cases 
too  small  to  support  the  numerous  sharers  who  find  it  difficult  to  get 
what  they  consider  suitable  employment. 

Borrowers,  as  a  rule,  deal  with  one  lender  only.  When  seriously 
involved  and  hard-pressed,  or  when  unable  to  get  further  advances, 
they  sometimes  open  an  account  with  a  fresh  creditor.  Some 
debtors,  it  is  said,  owe  money  to  as  many  as  ten  lenders,  but  the 
lenders  seldom  combine  to  take  steps  against  the  debtor  for  their 
common  good.  Competition  is  generally  keen.  Each  lender  does 
his  best  to  secure  for  himself  the  largest  possible  share  of  the 
debtor's  property,  getting  decrees  against  his  crop,  or  seizing  it  as 
soon  as  it  is  reaped.  A  debt  is  hardly  ever  written  off  as  a  bad 
debt,  and  outstanding  balances  are  brought  down  year  by  year  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years.  Agrarian  crimes,  due  to  the  pressure 
of  creditors,  were  common  before  1875;  since  1875  no  cases  have 
occurred.  The  offenders  were  generally  Kunbis  and  Mhirs,  and  the 
victims  Mirwar  V^nis.* 

Land  mortgages  are  common.  Many  Kunbis,  Kolis.  and  Agris 
raise  money  to  meet  their   marriage   and   other  family   expenses  by 

*  In  1869  in  two  cbmb.  one  in  AlibAg  and  the  other  in  MahAd,  debtors  bandad 
together  au<i  robbed  some  MArwAr  VAnia  of  their  bonds  and  account  books.  In  1871 
thjve  Mirw&r  maneylenders  were  killed  in  Pen.  In  1873  the  peoule  of  eome  viUagea 
in  AlihAg  itoned  some  MArw&r  Vdnia  to  death  ;  and  three  MhArs  were  charged 
with  murxleriiig  a  Prabhu  moneylender.  In  1875  ft  Mirwir  V&oi  waa  robbed  of 
vuloftble  aecurities  in  AlibAg. 
»  653-14 
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mortgaging  their  lands.  Creditors  often  take  the  mortgaged  lands 
into  their  possession,  and,  after  paying  the  Government  cess,  devot-o 
the  surplus  first  to  the  payment  of  interest,  and  then,  if  anything 
remains,  to  the  reduction  of  the  original  debt.  Another  mode  is  to 
apply  the  net  profit  to  the  payment  of  interest,  the  debtor  undertaking 
to  pay  the  Government  cess.  In  some  instances  the  debtor  continoes 
to  hold  the  land,  pays  the  assessment  and  interest,  and  keeps  the 
surplus.  In  some  cases  the  mortgagee  forecloses  the  mortgage  and 
has  the  land  entered  in  his  name.  But,  qs  a  rule,  the  land  remains 
in  the  name  of  the  husbandman,  and  the  husbandman  and  the 
mortgagee  share  the  crop.  When  land^has  been  made  over  to  the 
lender  or  mortgagee  tbe  former  holder  is  generally  kept  as  a  tenant. 
In  rice  land  the  common  agreement,  known  as  half  share  or  ardksl, 
is  tliat  each  party  takes  an  equal  share,  and  that  the  landlord  pays 
the  Government  assessment.  In  uplands  the  ordinary  agreement  is 
that  the  tenant  gives  one-third  of  the  produce. 

About  one-sixteenth  of  the  cultivating  and  labouring  classes  are 
believed  to  mortgage  their  labour  to  moneylenders,  obtaining  in 
return  from  £6  to  £8  (Rs.  GO-Rs.  80)  to  spend  on  marriages  or  on 
other  family  events.  If  the  master  binds  himself  to  provide  the 
borrower  with  food  and  clothing,  the  yearly  pay  of  the  servant 
varies  from  12*.  to  £1  10«.  (Rs.  6-Rs.  15)  ;  and,  if  the  servant  has  to 
find  his  own  food,  it  varies  from  £1  As.  to  £2  10*.  (Rs.  r2-Rs.25), 
At  these  rates  a  man  would  serve  from  four  to  eight  years  for  a  £10 
(Rs.  100)  loan.  Except  in  rare  cases  service  is  never  pledged  in 
advance.  While  he  is  working  off  his  debt  the  bondsman  cannot 
make  any  private  earnings.  But  the  master  has  no  claim  on  the 
Bervioes  of  the  bondsman's  wife  or  of  his  children.  It  is  not 
usual  for  the  master  to  pay  the  debtor's  incidental  expenses  at 
births  and  on  other  family  occasions,  nor,  unless  he  wishes  him  to 
live  in  hia  house,  is  it  usual  for  the  master  to  provide  the  labourer 
with  shelter.  These  mortgages  of  labour  are  personal ;  they  never 
become  hereditary.  The  debtors  generally  faithfully  fulfil  their 
engagements,  and  do  not  leave  their  masters'  service  for  better-paid 
employment.     There  are  no  hereditary  servants. 

Craftsmen,  as  a  rule,  borrow  money  on  easier  terms  than 
husbandmen.  The  number  of  skilled  town  craftsmen  whose  work 
commands  high  wages  is  small.  The  few  that  are  found,  though 
more  prosperous  than  the  other  wage-earning  classes,  are  not  free 
from  debt.  Village  craftsmen,  shoemakers,  carpenters,  and  black- 
smiths, though  not  soberer  or  more  frugal,  are  somewhat  shrewder, 
better  off,  and  readier  to  send  their  boys  to  school  than  most 
Mard-tha  or  Kuubi  husbandmen. 

Till  the  middle  of  the  present  century  (1845),  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  and  masons  were  paid  from  6d.  to  9<i.  (4-6  as.)  a  day. 
From  1845  to  1860  their  wages  ranged  from  ^d.  to  1*.  (6-8  (w.), 
and  from  1860  to  1876  from  Is.  to  Is.  M.  (8-14  a».).  In  1881  the 
daily  wages  of  a  carpenter  varied  from  Is,  to  2s.  (8  ojif.-Re.  1),  of  a 
mason  from  \i}\d.  to  1«.  CJ.  (7  -12  a/».),  and  of  a  bricklayer  from 
6d.  to  9rf.  (4-6»o«.).  The  high  price  of  skilled  labour  is  due, 
partly  to  the  uncertainty  of  their  work,  and  partly  to  the  limited 
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ly  of  skilled  labour.     Up  to  1850  labourera  were    paid  from 

toSd.  {li-2  as.)  a  day,  between  1850  and  1865 from  3d.  to4J<i. 

ag.),  and  between  1865  and  1876  from  4^d.  to  6d.   (3-4  as.). 

Fp  to  1850,  the  daily  wage  of  a  female  labourer  was  2\d.    {as,  14), 

>m   1851  to  1866  Zd.  [as.  2).  and  from  1867  to  1876  ^d.  [as.  3). 

1881    a  male    labourer  earned  from  3^(i.   to  4ifi.  (2^-3  as.), 

I&nd  a  female  labourer  from  2i<Z.  to  SJti.   (li-2^   as.).     Since  1850 

[children's  daily  wages  have  risen  from  \hd.  to2^d.  (1  anna-1^  as.). 

This  rise  in  wages  has,  to  ^ome  extent,  been  due  to  the  increased 

of  the  ordinary  food  grains.     Except  in  very  few  cases,  wages 

['Are  paid  in  cash  daily,  when  the  work  lasts  for  only  a  week  or  two, 

and  half- weekly  or  weekly  when  the  engagement  is  for  a  longer 

period.     Unskilled  labourers  work  from  about  sunrise   to  sunset 

with  two  hours*  rest  for  their  midday  meal.     Womeu  are  generally 

engaged  on  field  work,  but,  if  higher  rates  offer,  they  turn  their 

bands  to  other  branches  of  labour. 

In  spito  of  the  great  rise  in  wages  the  condition  of  the  rural 
labonrera  is  said  to  show  few  signs  of  improvement.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  increased  cost  of  living,  but  more  to  their  love  of  di'ink, 
and  to  the  thoughtlessness  with  which  they  run  into  debt.  In  large 
towns,  where  labourers  are  better  off,  they  spend  their  surplus 
earnings  first  on  liquor,  then  on  clothes,  and  lastly  on  ornaments 
and  better  food.  Before,  during,  and  after  the  rains  is  the  busy 
reason,  when  all  landholders  want  help  to  prepare,  weed,  and  reap 
their  rico  fields.  At  other  times  labourers  are  employed  in  house- 
bailding,  road-work,  cutting  grass  and  fuel,  and  carrying  burdens. 

During  the  1803-04  famine  the  price  of  husked  rice  was  3i  pounds 
the  rupee,  and  of  cleaned  rice  two  pounds  the  rupee.  For  such 
rears  as  they  are  available  before  1849-50,  the  price  returns  show, 
leap  grain,  the  rupee  price  of  the  first  sort  of  rice,  the  food  of  the 
ipper  classes,  varying  from  110^  pounds  in  1841-42  to  39^  pounds 
fin  1824-25,  a  year  of  much  scarcity  in  most  parts  of  the  Presidency, 
[and  aTeraging  77^  pounds.  During  the  same  time  the  rupee  price 
of  ndchni,  Eleusino  coracana,  varied  from  eighty-six  pounds  in 
1828-29  to  thirty-two  pounds  in  1824  and  averaged  60}  pounds. 
The  following  statement  gives  the  available  details  : 
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The  thirty-two  years  ending  1881-82  may  be  divided  into  five 
periods.  The  first  period  of  seven  years  (1850-1856)  was  a  time 
of  cheap  grain,  the  rupee  price  of  ndchni  varying  from  ninety-two 
pounds  m  1851-52  to  62|  pounds  in  1856-57  and  *  averaging  76^; 
while  the  rupee  price  of  the  better  sort  of  rice  varied  from  116  pounds 
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in  1852-53  to  88 J  pounds  in  1856-57  and  averaged  102 J  pounds. 
The  next  six  years  (1857-1862)  was  a  time  of  moderate  prices,  the 
rupee  price  of  ndchni  varying  from  55|  pounds  in  1857-58  to  42^  in 
1859-60  and  averaging  50|  ;  and  the  rupee  price  of  the  better  sort 
of  rioe  varying  from  seventy-five  pounds  in  1857-5S  to  fifty.fivo 
pounds  in  1859-60  and  averaging  63f  pounds.  The  next  five  years 
(1863-1867)  was  a  time  of  high  prices  owing  to  the  American  war, 
the  rupee  price  of  ndchni  varying  from  thirty-six  pounds  in  1867-68 
to  28 J  pounds  in  1863-64  and  averaging  32 j  pounds;  and  the  rupee 
price  of  the  better  sort  of  rice  varying  from  57^  pounds  in  1867-68 
to  41|  pounds  in  1864-65  and  averagyig  46^  pounds.  During  the 
fourth  period  of  eight  years  (1868-1875)  prices  were  again  moderate, 
the  rupee  price  of  ndchni  varying  from  fifty-one  pounds  in  1873-74 
to  39i  pounds  in  1870-71  and  averaging  forty-four  pounds ;  and 
the  rupee  price  of  the  better  sort  of  rice  varying  from  61  i  pounds 
in  1873-74  to  48^  pounds  in  1869-70  and  averaging  54^  pounds. 
During  the  fifth  period  of  six  years  (1876-1881)  grain  has  again  been 
dear,  the  rupee  price  of  ndchni  varying  from  53}  pounds  in  1881-82 
to  twenty-seven  pounds  in  1877-78  and  averaging  SQ\  pounds;  and 
the  rupee  price  of  the  better  sort  of  rice  varying  from  63|  pounds 
in  1881-82  to  thirty-five  pounds  in  1877-78  and  averaging  46J 
pounds.     The  following  statement  gives  the  details  : 

Kcldba  Food  Fricta,  185Q  •  1881 .    (Pounds  the  Rupu). 
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There  are  two  sorts  of  weights,  one  for  gold  and  silver  and  drugs, 
the  other  for  brass,  iron,  copper,  lead,  sugar,  molasses,  tobacco, 
tamarind  pods,  cocoanuts,  clarified  butter,  vegetables,  and  oil. 
The  following  are  the  measures  for  gold,  silver,  and  drugs.  Four 
udids^.  one  gunj,^  two  gunjs  one  vdl,  four  vdls  one  mdea,  twelve  mdttds 
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one  tolUf^  and  twenty-four  tolas  one  sher.^  The  goldsmith's  sher 
weighs  4320  graina  Troy.  There  are  six  tola  weights  of  one-fourth, 
one-half,  one,  five,  ten,  and  twelve  tolas,  all  made  of  brass  and  either 
cobic  or  cylindric  in  form.  The  rndsa  weights  are  flat  roaud  pieces 
of  lead.  In  the  case  of  drugs,  if  tho  weight  is  over  eleven  gunjsy 
Ivo-imna,  four-anna,  and  eight-anna  pieces  and  rupees  are  used. 
liquid  medicines  are  also  weighed  according  to  this  scale.  The 
table  of  measures  for  other  metals,  and  for  sugar,  fruit,  tobacco, 
bott«r,  and  oil,  is  two  nairtgkis  one  pdvsheTj  two  pdvskers  one  adsher, 
two  adahers  one  sher,  forty  shers  one  man,  and  twenty  mans  one 
khandi.  There  are  ten  shcr^,  twenty  shers,  one  man,  and  five  man 
iron  weights  of  a  truncated  conical  shape  with  a  ring  fastened  to 
the  top.  The  five  eher  weight  is  either  a  solid  lead  cylinder  about 
an  inch  deep  or  a  lead  hemisphere  covered  with  copper  and  furnished 
with  an  iron  ring.  The  -pdvshcr,  aduher,  sher,  and  two  sker  weights 
are  round  pieces  of  lead  either  plain  or  covered  with  copper. 
Tli0  «^er  weighs  twenty-eight  Imperial  rupees  or  183'717  drams 
AToirdnpoifl.     There  is  no  trade  in  cotton  or  in  precious  stones. 

Rice,  grain,  salt,  safl3ower  seed,  sesamum  seed,  and  dried  fish  are 
sold  by  capacity  measures  according  to  the  following  scale  :  Two 
iipris  one  mthvaj  four  nithvds  one  adholi,  two  adholis  one  pdyli,  and 
six  pdyiis  one  phara.  The  phara  is  a  wooden  box  clamped  with  iron 
and  with  wooden  side  handles.  Across  the  top,  on  a  level  with  the 
eides,  runs  a  wooden  bar  plated  wita  iron.  When  the  box  is  filled^ 
the  surplus  grain  is  brushed  off  by  passing  a  wooden  roller  over  the 
mouth  of  tho  box.  The  pdyli,  adholi,  and  sher  measures  are  round 
pieces  of  wood,  the  lower  part  cylindrical,  on  which  rests  a  hemisphere 
with  the  top  sliced  off.  The  nithva  and  pdvsher  are  cylindrical 
wooden  measures  larger  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  with  a  raised 
ridge  hftlf  way  down.  The  measures  used  in  selling  liquor  are  a 
sixth  sher,  a  quarter  sher,  a  half  sher,  and  a  sher.  These  are  cylinder- 
shaped  tinned  copper-vessels.  The  oil  measures  are  half  a  sfier, 
one,  five,  ten,  twenty,  and  forty  shers.  They  are  made  of  copper 
and  have  handles ;  the  body  increases  in  size  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  which  is  without  a  rim. 

The  table  of  length  is  twenty-four  tasus  equal  one  gaj  of  twenty- 
seven  inches.  There  is  also  a  vdr  measure  of  three  feet.  The  gaj 
and  vdr  are  cylindrical  iron  bars,  with  marks  scored  in  the  surface  that 
divide  the  var  into  four  and  the  gaj  into  eight  equal  parts.  Woollen, 
cotton,  and  linen  cloth  is  sold  by  the  vdr,  and  in  Revdanda  silk, 
and  gold  silver  and  silk  trimming  are  sold  by  the  gaj.  Besides  by 
the  aaj  the  Revdanda  silk  weavers  sometimes  measure  their  silks 
by  the  ounce  of  two  and  a  half  rupees  weight.  Cotton  waistcloths 
and  women's  robes,  brought  from  tho  Deccan,  are  sold  by  the  hath 
measured  by  the  trader  from  tho  elbow  to  the  tip  of  his  middle 
finger.  Handkerchiefs  and  stockings  are  sold  by  the  dozen.  No 
articles   are  sold   by  the   score   or  by   the  hundred.     The  cubic 
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^  Bxoept  in  Mah&d  where  it  is  somewhat  heaWer,  the  tola  ia  j;qaa]  to    on  Imperiftl 
rome.     In  M«hid,  instead  of  twelve,  11|  mdsAa  equal  one  rupee. 
^  The  ah<r  weight  is  »«ldom  used. 
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contents  of  building  timber  are  not  measured  either  in  sales  by 
the  forest  department  or  in  private  sales.  Unless  the  rafter  is 
unusually  long  or  short  the  circumference  is  measured  in  hdfhs  of 
about  19^  inches.  Firewood  is  sold  by  the  headload,  the  bullock- 
load,  or  tne  cartloadj  estimated  at  about  one  man,  three  mans,  and 
two  khandis  respectively,  or  by  the  man  and  khatuii.  The  khandi 
used  by  the  forest  department  weighs  twenty-eight  Bombay  mans  or 
784  Surat  shers  of  forty  tolas  each,  or  nearly  the  same  number  of 
English  pounds.  In  private  sales  the  cydinary  khandi  of  twenty 
Bombay  mans  or  560  Surat  iorty-tola  shers  is  in  use. 

Land  is  measured  by  the  acre  and  the  gunta,  or  one-fortieth  of 
the  acre.  Tbo  old  table  of  land  measures  was  one  higha  of  thirty* 
two  guntas  equals  twenty  -pdnds,  one  pdnd  equals  twenty  square 
kdtkis,  one  kathi  equals  5^  hdihs,  and  one  Mth  equals  19^  inches. 
As  moneylenders  insist  on  entering  survey  measures  in  all  deeds  of 
sale  or  mortgage,  the  old  bigha  and  kdthi  measures  are  likely  to  die 
out,  except  in  a  few  villages,  where,  for  special  reasons  at  the  time 
of  the  survey,  the  land  was  divided  into  bighns  of  thirty-two  guntas 
each. 

Bricks  are  sold  by  the  thousand  and  rotignly  hewn  stones  by 
the  hundred  and  no  excess  is  allowed.  Dressed  stones  are  sold 
according  to  the  size  of  the  stone  and  the  style  of  the  work.  Sand 
and  gravel  are  sold  by  the  phar^  of  six  pdylis.  Large  rough  stones 
and  road  metal  are  sold  by  the  heap  or  hards  ten  feet  long  by  ten 
feet  broad  and  one  foot  high.  Masonry  is  not  paid  by  measurement. 
The  workmen  are  either  paid  by  the  day  or  a  contractor  ia  paid  for 
the  whole  work. 
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CHAPTER     VI 

•TRADE. 


Ths  fame  o£  Chaal  as  a  ceirtre  of  trade  from  the  earliest  historical 

168  till   the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  shows  that^  when  the 

itical   state    of  the  country  w£is    favourable,  the   whole  traffic 

!ro8s  the  Sahyddris  from  the  V&r  pass  in  the  south  to  the  Tal  pass 

ths  north  centred  at  Chaul.     In  Mr.  Nairne's  opinion  the  largest 

of  the  traffic  came  to  Chaal  through  the  Bor  pass.^ 

In  1826  three  lines  of  communication  passed  from  Poona  to  Kolaba. 
road  sixty-three  miles  long,  of  which  twelve   miles   were   within 
[olAba  limits,  left  Poona  by  the  Sdve  pass,  crossed  the  Bor  state,  and 
Kolaba  at  Unhere.     From  Unhero  the  road  passed  through 
ibgaon  and    Chikni    and  reached   Nilgothna^     The    Poona- 
liigiri  road,  163  miles  long,   of  which  thirty -eight   were  within 
Iba  limits,  entered  the  district  bythe  Sevtya  pass.  After  crossing 
KAl  to  Dnevar,  the  road  passed  through  Birvadi,  Kharoli, 
itv      ,  ;    ingulu,  and  Divi,  and  crossed  the  S^vitri  to  PolAdpur. 
''rom  Pol^pur  the  road  crossed  the  SAtvaki  river  about  twenty-two 
Ptimes,   and  left  the  district  by  the   Gogra  pass  about  ten   miles 
isoutb  of  Polddpur.     From  Poona  to  Ohodegaon  there  were  two 
limes,   one   of    sixty-five   miles,    of    which    eighteen   were  within 
^KolAba  limits,  entered  the  district  by  the  Kumbha  pass.     After 
croasiog  the  Ni^impur-Kdl  the  road   passed   through  Tarmari  aud 
Kad^a.     It  then  crossed  the  Nizimpur-Kdl  to  Sirsad  and  Borvadi, 
and,  before  reaching  Ghodegaon,  passed  through  Harondi,  Karmbeli, 
Tdm^ua,  Phulasgaon,  Uatkeli,  Talegaon,   Kuronda,   and  Yadgaon. 
Tlie  other  lino  of  fifty-six  miles  from  Poona  to  Ghodegaon  waa 
across  the  Devsthali  pass.     After  leaving  this  pass  the  road  passed 
through  Umardi  and  Siroli ;  and  from  Siroli  there  was  a  good  road 
to  Ghodegaon.     Besides  these  lines  of  communication  there  were 
from  Dasgaon  on  the  Sdvitri  three  roads,  one  to  N6gothna  in  the 
north,  a    second  to    the   top  of   the   Sevtya  pass    in  the  north- 
east, and  a  third  to  Khed  in  the   south.     The   D^gaon-Ndgothna 
road,  thirty-eight  miles  long,  ran  much  along  the  present  NAgothna- 
Mahiibi*    ■        road.     The  road  to  the  top  of  the  Sevtya  pass,  twenty 
thrte  ui  LT,  crossed  the  Gandh^ri    to  Mahad  ;   it  then  passed 

through  Chilmbhdrkhind,  and  crossed  the  Sdvitri  to  Kondivta  and 
RdjAvfifli ;  it  again  crossed  the  Siivitri  and  passed  through  Akla, 
Bhorava     aud    Kharoli,    and,    after    crossing    the    Ritygad-Kdl, 
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1  The  prol>«>»lo  rotito  tPM  from  the  Bor  pau  to  PaoveJ  ;  from  f>»nvel  by  water  to 
^^othoA ;  trvm.  Nigotbna  acron  the  mUa  to  Roha ;  and  from  Roba  down  the 
~      ■  *~      *  Bd.  Ant.  UI.  101. 
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reached  Birv^di.  It  then  passed  through  Kalij,  Ambshet,  Padvj, 
V&ki,  and  Kumbha- Si vtar.  The  D^gaon-Khed  road,  twenty-seven 
miles  loDg,  crossed  the  Sdvitri,  passed  through  Kosimbi  and  Tudil, 
and  left  the  district  about  three  miles  south  of  Tudil.  The  Pen-Panvel 
road,  twenty-one  miles  long^  completes  the  list  of  roads  mentioned 
by  Clunes.  After  leaving  Pen  this  road  crossed  the  Bhogavati  by 
a  stone  bridge  of  fourteen  arches,  nine  feet  wide  without  a  parapet. 
It  then  passed  through  Tarankhop  and  Irvadi,  and  then  through 
bush-covered  hills  to  Balauli,  and  left  thft  district  at  Kharoshi.^ 

In  1840  three  lines  of  communication  passed  from  Pen  to 
Alibag  in  the  Xngria'a  territory.  On'e  of  forty-five  miles,  through 
Nigothna,  SAmbri,  and  PoynAd  to  Alibdg  was  the  only  route  by 
which  land  communication  for  cattle  and  passengers  upon  any 
large  scale  was  kept  up  with  the  Koliba  state.  The  second  of 
thirty-two  miles,  through  Kdsu,  Sdmbri  and  Poyn4d,  was  not  much 
frequented.  The  third  of  twenty-four  miles  was  through  Dharamtar 
and  Poyn^d.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  creek  at 
Dharamtar,  foot  passengers  seldom  came  by  this  road  during  the 
rains,  and,  at  other  times,  the  only  safe  mode  of  bringing  animals 
along  it  was  by  dragging  them  upon  their  sides  over  the  mud.* 
The  one  advantage  of  the  Dharamtar  route  was  that  it  gave  the 
readiest  access  to  Revas  and  Underi  in  the  north  and  Chaul  a^ 
Revdanda  in  the  south.  • 

In  1881  there  were  twelve  roads  of  the  total  leogtli  of  187  miles. 
Of  the  twelve  roads,  three  with  a  length  of  fort-eighty  miles  wer© 
bridged,  and  nine  with  a  length  of  139  miles  were  fair-weather 
roads.  The  main  trunk  road  till  lately  started  from  Ndgothna  on  the 
Amba,  at  the  extreme  limit  up  to  which  it  is  navigable  for  small  craft 
at  high  water.  In  1864,  a  road  thirteen  miles  long  was  begun  from 
N^gothna  to  a  point  1^  miles  east  of  Dharamtar.  Besides  several 
culverts  and  much  earth-work,  two  bridges  were  built  at  a  total 
cost  of  £15,151  {Rs.  1,51,510).  From  want  of  funds  the  road 
remained  unfinished  till  1881,  when  the  work  was  pushed  on  and 
the  road  between  Dharamtar  and  NAgothna  was  finished.  From 
N^gothna  it  passes  fifty-six  miles  through  Kolad,  Mangaon,  Mah^d, 
and  Poladpur  to  the  foot  of  Mah^baleshvar.  Between  N^gothna 
and  M^gaon  the  road  is  crossed  by  about  seven  streams,  of  which 
the  beds  of  three  are  paved,  and  one,  the  Nizd,mpur-Kal  near 
MAngaon,  is  bridged.  In  the  rains  the  road  is  not  fit  for 
cartsj  all  burdens  are  carried  on  men's  heads  or  on  horseback. 
The  Amba  which  is  not  fordable  till  November  is  crossed  at 
Pdtanaai  and  the  Kuudalikaat  Kolad  by  ferry-boats.  After  leaving 
M^gaon,  at  intervals  of  a  hundred  yards,  the  road  is  crossed  by 
channels  one  or  two  feet  deep  lined  with  rough  stones.  These 
channels   carry  off  the   water  in  the  raina^  but  they  axe  dry  during 


1  CluneB*  Itinerary.  38*41,  and  78-79. 

2  Mr,  Daviea'  Letter.  28th  November  1840,  io  Government  Political  Record  1107. 
To  Rive  ^{T«atcr  facilities  by  the  DhnraoitM  roat«,  Ur.  Daviea  recoin mended  that  a 
road  and  a  oanaewa^  should  be  made  from  the  water's  edg«  on  the  Fen  side  of 
Dharamtar  (o  the  village  of  Vadkhali. 
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Re  fair  season.     Tliroo  miles  south  of  Mangaon  the  road  passes  ovor       Chapter  V] 
the   Talegaon  and  Ddsgaon  range  of  hills,  and,   at  Mahad,  crosses  Triidfi 

the   Gandhari  which  is  not  fordable  for  carts  from  an  hour  before  to 
&n  hour  after  high-water.    After  leaving  Mahad  the  road  crosses  the  Rotda. 

Sdvitri  which  is  fordable  in  the  fair  season^  and   is  crossed  by  a  ^^^^* 

^_  flying  bridge  during  the  rains.  After  passing  thi-ough  Poladpur, 
^B  the  rond  leaves  the  district  at  Kineshvar.  Along  its  whole  length 
^^  the  road  is  met  by  many  cross  lines.  From  Koldd  on  the  main  line, 
about  ten  miles  south  of  Nflgothna,  a  road  runs  west  to  Roha  on  the 
Kondahka.  During  the  fair  season  there  is  much  rice  traflBc  along  thia 
road.  Roha  being  the  chief  rice  centre  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
A  n.»ngh  local-fund  road  runs  seven  miles,  from  Nizampur  to  a 
point  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Mangaon  on  the  main  line.  This 
cross  line,  for  the  first  part  of  its  course,  is  level ;  it  then  climba 
a  low  forest-clad  hill  round  the  edge  of  which  it  winds.  The  road 
overhangs  a  deep  brook,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  dense 

■undergrowth,  and  then  falls  sharply  to  the  Nizdmpur-Kal  which  it 
crosses.  From  Lonero,  on  the  main  line  five  miles  south  of  M4ngaon, 
H  gravelled  and  partially  bridged  road  runs  two  miles  west  to 
Gbodegaon.  This  is  an  important  cross  Hue  of  traffic  in  the  fair 
season.  Two  cross  lines  meet  the  main  line  at  Mahdd,  one  of  four 
^iniles  to  Nateh  in  the  north,  and  the  other  of  twelve  miles  to  Vinhere 
In  the  south.  Beyond  the  Savitri  and  about  two  miles  east  of 
the  main  line  is  met  by  a  road  nine  miles  to  the  foot  of  the 
ha  pass  in  the  east,  and  by  another  of  16^  miles  from 
il4&h6pral  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Savitri  in  the  west.^  The 
LVarandhji  pass  road,  which  was  built  in  1867,  is  metalled  and  has 
)wo  large  bridges  besides  cidverts.  During  the  fair  season,  all  these 
38  have  much  traffic,  chiefly  in   dried  fiah,   gfain,  chillies, 

IDUtS. 

Besides  the  main  trunk  road  and  its  branches,  there  is  a  fifteen 

mile  road  from  Revas  to  Alibflg,  which,  till  lately,  was  the    only 

rente  during  the  rains  for  Alibag  passengers  to  Bombay.     From 

^■pharamtar  cast  to   Khopivli  at  the  foot  of    the  Bor  pass,    there 

^Ba  a  first-class  road  of  twenty-five  miles.     During  the  fair  season 

^Klarge  numbers  of  carts  pass  along  the    road,  bringing  onions,    oil, 

Hpotatoes,  molasses,  oilcake,  chillies,    wheat,  gram,  bajri  and  tur, 

and  taking  rice   and   salt  back  to  the  Deccan.     Between  Alibd.g 

aud    Dharamtar     there  have    long  been    roads  from    Alibdg   to 

Khand^ila,  at  the  west  foot  of  the  K^rli  pass,  and  from  V^gholi 

at  the  east  foot  of  the  psss  to  Dharamtar.     In  1880-81,  at  a  local 

fund   cost  of  £2637  (Rs.  20,370),  a  new  lino  was  opened  over  the 

K^li  pass,  thus  completing  the  Alibdg-Dharamtar  road  and  opening 

^^  through  traffic  from  Khopivli  to  Ahbag.     The  Alibdg- Dharamtar 

^Koa  of  thirteen  miles,  being  two  miles  shorter  than  the  Alibig- 

^Tlevas  road,  is  preferred  to  it  by  passengers  from  Alibag  to  Bombay. 

In  1»80-81,  from  Indtlpur  on  the  Nagothna-Mababaleshvar  road  to 


1  A*  Ihis  road  plaocs  the  Decoiu  by  th«  V«randh»  p«M,  and  tlie  Southern  Maritba 

'naUy  br  the  FitxGemld  p*u,  in  connection  with  a  harbour  which  is  accessible  at 

|iinc«  of  the  tide,  it  it  named  the  MahApnd,  Vanmdha,  and  FitzGerald  pasa  road. 
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Chapter  VI.       Tale  on  the  "west,  aud  from   Tale  to  Mdldti    on  the  MAndAd  creek, 
j^^Q  fair-weather  roads  were  made,  opening  a  passage  for  the  Mangaon 

produce  to  the  sea. 

Paases.  Ot  passes  and  footpaths  across  the  Sahyddris,    beginning  from 

the  south,  there  are,  the  PAr  pass,  near  Kineshvar,  about 
fifteen  miles  south-east  of  Mahdd.  This  is  a  mere  footpath,  Icadin 
to  Mahdbaleshvar,  though  formerly  (1826)  it  was  much  frequent 
by  VanjAris  bringing  grain  and  salt  to  Sdtdra  from  the  Konkan.  It 
is  still  fit  for  men  and  cattle,  but  is  not  much  used  on  account 
of  the  opening  of  the  FitzGerald  pass.  Half  a  mile  to  the 
north  of  the  Pdr  pass  near  KapdekhtTrd  is  the  FitzGebald  pass, 
forming  a  part  of  the  road  that  runs  to  S^t^ra.  The  FitzGerald 
pass  road,  which  is  twenty  miles  long,  has  much  traflSo;  rice, 
cocoanuts,  betelnuts,  salt,  dried  fish,  date,  coir,  English  cloth,  and 
groceries  of  all  kinds,  valued  at  £SO00  (Us.  G0,000)  a  year,  pass  from 
Mahdd  to  Vdi  and  Neher  in  Sdtdra,  and  wheat,  gram,  hajri,  juvdn'i 
math,  chillies,  turmeric,  coriander-seed,  onions,  garlic,  groundnuts, 
betel-leaves,  oil,  oilcake,  tobacco,  molasses,  blankets,  and  native 
cloth,  valued  at  £4500  (Rs.  45,000)  a  year,  come  from  Vdi  and 
Neher  in  Satira  to  Mabad.  There  is  a  toll  on  the  pass  road  at 
Kapde-Budrukh,  which  yearly  yields  from  £160  to  £190  (Rs.  1600- 
Rs.  1900).  The  Dhavla  and  KAmtha  passes,  about  54  miles  north  of 
the  FitzGerald  pass  and  leading^through  the  Bor  state  to  V^,  are 
tit  for  foot  travellers,  but  are  not  much  used.  Five  miles  north  of  the 
K^rntba  pass  near  the  village  of  Varandha  is  the  Varandha  passj 
which  forma  part  of  the  road  throtigh  Hirdoshi  and  Bor  to  Poona. 
The  pass  road,  which  was  constructed  about  1867  by  the  S^t^ra 
public  works  department,  is  thirteen  miles  long  and  has  much  traffic, 
cocoanuts,  dates,  salt,  dried  fish,  rice,  and  betelnuts,  valued  at 
£15,400  (Rs.  1,54,000)  a  year,  going  from  Mahid  to  Bor,  Phaltan, 
and  Poona,  and  wheat,  gram,  bdjn,  juvdri,  math,  onions,  garlic, 
potatoes,  groundnuts,  chillies,  turmeric,  coriander,  oil,  oilcakea, 
tobaccn,  and  native  cloth,  valued  at  £7000  (Rs.  70,000)  a  year,  coming 
to  Mahdd.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  Varandha  pass  is  the 
Umbabda  pass  near  M^zeri,  which,  leading  along  Umbarda  and 
Hirdoshi  to  Bor,  is  fit  for  men  and  nnladen  cattle,  but  is  less 
frequented.  Four  miles  north  of  Umbarda  is  the  Gopya  pass,  near 
Shivtar,  from  which    the  route    leads   through    Gonde   to   Poona. 

difficulty   for   laden  cattle,    it    is 

the    Varandha    pass.      One    mile 

the  Ambenal  pass,    near  Ambe- 

It  is  fit  for  men,  but  has  almost  no 

traffic.     One  mile  north  of  the  Aml>enal  pass  is  the  Madhya  pass, 

near  the  village  of  Vfiki-Budrukh,  in  the  petty  division  of  Birvfidi 

and   leading  to  Poona.     In  1826  it  was  accessible  to  cattle  though 

bad  and  tedious.     It  is  now  fit  for  laden  cattle,  and  is  chiefly  used 

by  the   people  of  the  hilly  tracts  of  western  Poona  carrying  dried 

fish  and  salt.      Half  a  mile  north  of  the  Madhya  is  the  Shevtya^ 

pass,  leading  along  Pangari  and  Toma  in  the  Bor  state  to  PoonaJl 

In  1826  it  was  d*ifficulb  for  cattle  or  led  horses.     At  present  it  is  fit 

for  men  and  for  unladen  cattle,  but  it  is  very  little  naed. 

miles  north  of  the  Shevtya  pass  is  the   KAvAlya  pass,  near 
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village  of  Kav^e,  in  the  petty  division  of  NAteh   in  Mahdd.     In       Chapter  VI. 

l820  it  was  a  bad  road  for  cattle,  but  was  sometimes  used  by  VanjAris.  Trade 

\t  present   (1882)    it  forms  part  of  the  road  that  runs  through 

rholdabsara  and   Ambipad  to  Poona.     It  is  barely   fit  for  laden 

'cattle,  and  is  very  little  used  except  by  foot  passengers.    Eight  miles 

north  of  the  Kdvalya  is  the  Kumbha  pass,  running  through  the  village 

~  >f   Mashidvadi.     in    1826  this   pass  was  7^  miles  long  and  was  a 

incceasion  of  rises  and&,ll3.  It  was  reported  to  be  the  best  pass  in  this 

of  the  range,  perfectly  suitable  for  cattle  of  all  kinds  but  not  for 

At  present  (1882)  it  is  a  footpath  fit  only  for  men  without 

ids  the  ascent  being  steep  ^nd  very  difficult.     Four  miles  north  of 

le  Kumbha  pass  is  the  Linoa  pass,  lying  near  the  village  of  Jite 

id  fit  for  men  and  laden  cattle.    Two  miles  north  of  the   Linga 

the  NlSNi  pass,  which  runs  through  the  limits  of   Umbardi.     It  is 

lerely   a   footpath,  has   a   difiScult  and   steep  ascent,    and  is   fit 

)nly  for  men  with  light  burdens  on   their  heads.     Six  miles  north 

>f  the  Nisni  are  the  TamhIna,  Devasthalt,  and  Thiba  passes,  within 

limits  of   Vile,  fourteen  miles  north-east  of  Mdngaon,     These 

footpaths  and  have    a  difficult  and  steep  ascent,  the 

id  the  Devasthali   passes  being  unfit  for  cattle,  and  the 

liba  pass  being  fit  only  for  men  without   loads.     Four  miles  north 

the  Tamhana  pass  is  the  Pimpki  pass,  which,  running  through  the 

imits  of  Fdtnos  near  Nizdmpar,  is  fit  for  men  and  laden  cattle,  and 

3  much  used. 

Besides  the  Sahyddri  passes  or  ghdh,  there  are  within  the 
district  eleven  chief  gorges  or  khinds  through  the  smaller  ranges  of 
hills.  Of  these  eleven  gorges,  two  are  in  Alibdg,  live  in  Pen,  two 
in  Roha,  and  two  in  Mahdd.  On  the  lately  (1880)  finished 
Alib^-Dharamtar  road,  about  five  miles  north-east  of  Alibag  in 
the  S^gargad  range,  is  the  Kabli  pass  two  miles  long,  fit  for  cart 
traffic  all  the  year  ronnd.  About  four  miles  south  of  the  Kdrli  pass 
ifl  the  PiB  pass,  with  one  mile  of  bad  fair-weather  road  used  by 
irts  with  difficulty.  On  the  Dharamtar-Khopivli  road  there  are 
three  passes,  the  Khachar  about  three  miles  west  of  Pen,  the 
ICAaoDK  about  six  miles  east  of  Pen,  and  the  DahivAli  at  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  district,  all  fit  for  cart  traffic ;  about  three 

t miles  north-east  of  Pen  is  the  Goviblb,  fit  for  cart  traffic.  About 
Bix  miles  to  the  south  of  Nigothna,  on  the  N^igothna-Mahabaleshvar 
road,  is  the  Sokeli,  fit  for  carts.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  Roha 
crevk,  on  the  direct  footpath  between  Alib^g  and  Roha,  is  the 
^  ChIvrs  pass  fit  for  bollocks  only.  About  four  miles  north  of 
Boha  is  the  Bhisk,  which  is  so  steep  on  both  sides  that  carts  cannot 
croM  it.  On  the  Ndgothna-Mahabaleshvar  road,  immediately  north 
of  IMsgaon,  is  the  Dasoaon  pass  fit  for  carts ;  and  on  the  road 
which  runs  north  from  Mahild  to  Natch,  about  a  mile  north  of 
ih^j  is  the  Chambhak  pass  also  fit  for  carts. 

There  are  eight  toll-bars  in  the  district,  one   at   Mdndva  on   the  ToUj. 

•Hcvas  road,  two  at  Kdrli-Khind  and  Karaarii  on  the  Alibag- 

)fvli    road,    and   five    at    Ndgothna,    Varasgaon,     Pachpale, 

OhAmbhiir-Khind,  and  Kineshvar  on  the  Mahabaleshvar  road.     All 
ypjirlv  sold   by  auction  to  contractors.     The  amount  realised  in 
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1881-82  was   £1581  (Rs.  15,810),  of  which  £1479  (Rs.  14,790)  were 
on  Provincial  and  £102  (Rs.  1020)  wore  on  Local  Fund  roads. 

The  largest  bridge,  with  six  fifty-feet  spans,  is  one  across  the 
Niz£mpar-K£.l  at  Mdngaon.  Besides  the  two  recently  finished  (1881) 
masonry  bridges  on  the  Dharamtar-NAgothna  road,  one  with  twelve 
spans  and  the  other  with  four  spans  of  twenty-five  feet  each,  there 
is  at  Nigothna  a  masonry  bridge,  built  in  1580  at  a  cost  of  £S0,000 
(Rs.  3,00,000)  by  KAzi  AU-nd-din  of  Chaul,  to  facilitate  the  march 
of  troops  from  Ahmadnagar  to  Chaul.  •In  1820  the  bridge  was 
described  as  480  feet  long,  9|  feet  broad  inside  the  parapet  and 
fourteen  feet  outside  the  parapet,  and  nineteen  feet  high.  The  span 
of  the  main  arch  was  22  J  feet  and  the  bridge  required  much  repair.* 
The  bridge  is  at  present  (1882)  much  used  by  foot  travellers,  the 
approaches  not  admitting  of  the  passage  of  carts,  llie  masonry  work 
is  much  exposed,  and  the  bridge  is  about  to  be  repaired.  On  the 
Dharamtar-Khopivli  road  there  are  three  bridges,  one  across  the  river 
near  Pen  on  masonry  piers  with  brick  and  lime  arches  and  five  forty- 
feet  spans ;  a  second  of  masonry  with  four  twenty-five  feet  spans  on 
the  Gorna  river;  and  a  third  of  masonry  across  the  Kali  of  throe 
twenty-five  feet  spans.  On  the  Mahad  and  Varandha  pass  rood 
there  are  two  masonry  bridges,  one  over  the  Sivitri  with  seven  forty- 
feet  spaas,  built  in  1867,  and  a  second  over  the  Bhavira  vrith  five 
twenty-two  feet  spans.  On  the  AlibAg-Revas  road  there  are  two 
bridges  on  masonry  piers  >vith  brick  and  lime  arches,  one  with  five 
twenty-five  feet  spans  and  a  second  with  six  twenty-five  feet  spans. 

There  are  wooden  piers  for  disembarking  passengers  at  Dbaram- 
tar  and  at  Revas  on  the  Amba.  The  Dharamtar  pier  was  constructed 
in  1868  at  a  total  cost  of  £1653  (Rs.  16,530)  chiefly  from 
income-tax  balances.'^  During  the  last  ten  years  the  Local  Funds 
have  contributed  about  £1211)  (Rs.  12,190)  towards  its  repairs. 
The  Revas  pier  was  also  constructed  from  income-tax  balances  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  £11,892  (Rs.  1,18,920).  It  was  begun  in 
1864  and  finished  in  1869.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  Local 
Funds  have  contributed  about  £1314  (Rs.  13,140)  towards  its 
repairs. 

The  Harbour  Steam  FeiTy  plies  daily  between  the  Carnac  Wharf 
in  Bombay  and  Revas  and  Dharamtar.  The  steam-ferry  boats,  which 
vary  from  100  to  200  tons,  start  every  noon  from  Carnac  Wharf, 
reaching  Revas  at  I  p.m.  and  Dharamtar  at  2-30  p.m.  The  same 
boat  returns  to  Bombay,  leaving  Dharamtar  at  3  p.m.,  Revas  at 
4  P.M.,  and  reaching  the  Carnac  Wharf  at  5-30  p.m.  The  average 
daily  number  of  passengers  varies  from  150  to  200,  to  and  from 
Bombay,  Ravas,  and  Dharamtar.' 


I 
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*  Bom,  Rev.  Rec.  16  of  1821,  341  -342  ;  and  Nftirne'i  Konkan,  38. 

'  This  total  was  made  up  of  Kb.  12,000  from  income-tax  b&l&ncea,  Rs.  2000  from  the 
Port  Treat,  Rs.  2000  from  the  Coast  and  River  Steam  Navigation  ComiJany,  and 
Rs.  630  from  the  Local  Funds. 

'  The  fares  are  from  Bombay  to  Revas,  first  claan  4a.  (Rs.  2),  aucond  doas  1«.  6d. 
(12  a$.),  and  third  cl,>ss  9d.  (6  aa.) ;  and  to  Dharamtar,  first  claas  6«.  (K«.  3},  seoond 
clau  2s.  (Re.  1),  and  third  class  l«.  (S  at.).  Horses  and  carriages  ore  charged  6*. 
(Rs.  9)  to  Revas  and  8«.  (Rs,  4)  to  Dharamtar. 
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There  are  thirty-one  ferries  in  tJie  district,  four  across  the  Xmba, 

)ur  across  the  Kundalika^  five  across  the  Savitri,  four  across  the 

iygad-K41^  and  the  remaining  fourteen  across  smaller  rivers  and 

ks.     Of  the  thirty -one  ferries^  sixteen  work  throughout  the  year 

the  remaining  fifteen  during  the  rainy  season  only.     The  most 

i(jortuut  ferries   are   those  between  Roha  and  Revdanda   on  the 

~   ialika,  and  between  Dharamtar  and  Nilgothna  on  the  Amba.^ 

those  between  Alibdg  and   Sakhar   of    \  mile  across   the 

Silkhar  creek,  between   Dl^ramtar  and  Vave  of  \  mile  across  the 

.mba^    and  between  Sal^v  and  Revdanda  of  i  mile  across  the 

lonth  of  the  Kundalika  river^  the  ferries  are  served  by  small  boats 

rarying  in    burden  from  ^  to  li  tons  (1-5  kJtandis).     Except  that 

between  Revas  and  Dharamtar,  w^hicli  is  a  first  class  ferry,  the  ferries 

of  the  district  belong  to  the  fourth  class. 

The   number  of  crew  in  each   boat  varies  from   one  to   three. 

le  boats  carry  passengers  and  personal  baggage,  but  little  mer- 

'.     The     ferry     rates     are    9d.    (6  a,?.)     for   four-wheeled 

a ;  6f/.   (4-  as.)  for  palanquins ;   4ld.  (3  aa.)  for  two- wheeled 

ges  and  loaded  carts  ;  lid.  {2  as,)  for  empty  carts,  camels,  and 

rs;  li«?.  (I  anna)  for  loaded  ponies,  horned  cattle,  mules,  and 

[oaded  or  unloaded  horses ;  ^d.  (J  ajina)  for  unloaded   ponies,  loaded 

}r  unloaded  mules,  foals,  and  asses  ;  Jti.  (^  ajma)  for  passengers  and 

leadloAds ;  and  ^d.  (1  pie)  for  sheep^  goats,  pig,  and  dogs. 

Besides  a  Collector's  bungalow  at  Nagothna,  and  four  travellers' 

bungalows   for    Europeans,    one   each     at    N.igothna,     Inddpur, 

D^gaon,  and  Poladpur,  there  are  in  all  forty-three  rest-houses  or 

idharmKhalds,  for  the  accommodation  of  native  travellers.     Of  these, 

[teeu,  one  each  at  Ranjan-Khardavli,  Mdndva,  Sakhar,  and  S^mbri, 

each  at  Revdanda,  Alibdg,  Poyndd,  and  the  Revas  pier,  and 

at  the  Dharamtar  pier,  are  in  Alibdg ;  nine,  one  each  at  VAsi, 

*en,   Kamarlt,   Siravli,  Vadkhal  opposite    Dharamtar  pier,  Vdve, 

I^gothna,  Dense,  and  Kasu,  are  in  Pen  j  three,  one  at  Roha  and 

''two  at  Kolad,  are  in  Roha ;  five,  one  at  Inddpur  and  two  each  at 

[Mdngaon  and  PAli,  are  in  Mdngaon;  and  ten,  one  each  atMahad, 

Shedav,    Kondivti,    Pold,dpiir,    Kineshvar,    Varandhaj    and   Gote- 

Badrukh,  and  three  at  Dasgaon,  are  in  Mahad.    There  are  also  small 

bungalows  built   by  the  engineering  department  as  store-houses, 

which  are  sometimes  used  by  travellers. 

Koldba  forms  part  of  the   Konkan  postal   division.     It  contains 

fourteen  post  offices,  of  which  one  at  Alibdg  is  a  disbursing  office,  and 

tiiB  remaining  thirteen  at  Birvadi,  Dharamtar,  Ghodegaon,  Kihim, 

i>   MahM,  Mangaon,  NAgothna,   Nateh,   Nizdmpor,    Pen,  Revdanda, 

^KHoha,  and  Tale  are    sub-offices.    The  postmaster  of  the  disbursing 

^'oflBce  draws  a  yearly  salary  of  £84  (Rs.  840).    The  sub-postmasters 

in  charge   of  offices,  except  Birviidi  Nateh  and  Nizampur,  receive  a 

yearly  pay   varying  from    £12   to  £36  (Rs.  120-R8.  360).     The 
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1  The  Kant]«lika  and  Amba  ferries  were  aboliabed  in  1881  |Gor.  Res.  1442,  Cth  May 
1881),  aa  it  vaa  doubtful  whether  the  passage  np  the  Amba  amUthe  Kundalika  rivora 
WM  tAohnkoIly  a  '  forry,'  and  aa  it  seemed  likely  that  paasengors  would  not  suffer  by 
leaving  the  supply  of  bi^ats  to  open  competition. 
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Birvadi  Niteh  and  Niz^mpar  eub-offices  are  in  charge   of  vill 
ecliool roasters,  each    receiving  a  special  yearly  remuneration  of  £ 
16«.  (Rs.  48).     For  delivering    letters  at  important  stations  the 
are  seven  peatmen,  whose  yearly  salaries  amount  to  £07  4«.  (Rs.  67:2 
In    villages  letters  are    delivered   by  village  postmen  numberiii{ 
twenty- three  in  all.     Of  these  sixteen,  with  yearly  salaries  vary  in 
from  £10  16«.  to  £12  (Rs.  108- Rs.  120),  are  paid  from  the  Imperii 
postal  establishment ;  while  the  remaining  seven,  of  whom  there  are 
two  grades  one  receiving  a  yearly  salary  of  £10  16*.  (Rs.  108)  and 
the  other  of  £12  (Rs.  320),  are  paid  from  provincial  funds. 

The  chief  local  trade  centres  are  Pen-,  Nagothna,  Revdanda,  Boha^ 
Ghodegaon,  and  Mahdd. 

Pen  has  about  100  traders,  mostly  Konkanasth  Brdhmans, 
Marwar  and  Gujarat  Vdnis,  and  some  Prabhus,  with  capitals  varying 
from  £100  to  £1000  (Rs.  1000 -Rs.  10,000).  They  are  nearly  all 
independent  traders,  but  none  of  them  have  any  specially  high  social 
position.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  salt,  rice,  dry-fish,  timber, 
and  firewood.  The  dealer  either  buys  salt  from  the  Agris,  or  makes  it 
in  his  salt  pans;  the  rice  and  grain  are  bought  in  the  villages  or  taken 
as  rent  from  teuaats.  The  salt,  timber,  and  fish  go  to  the  Deccan, 
the  firewood  to  Bombay,  and  the  rice  to  GujarAt.  During  tho 
1876-77  famine,  grain  was  sent  in  large  quantities  from  Pen  to  tho 
Deccan.  Both  by  land  and  by  cea  the  export  trade  is  almost  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  carriers,  who  are  distinct  from  the  merchants. 
The  carriers  are  chiefly  shipowners  from  Ratnfigiri,  and  cart  and 
pack -bullock  drivers  from  above  the  Sahyddris.  The  chief  articles 
of  import  are  cloth,  gram,  wheat,  tur,  bdjri,  groundnuts,  onions, 
garlic,  chillies,  turmeric,  potatoes,  molasses,  kasumb  Carthamus 
tinctoriufl,  oilcake,  tobacco,  oil,  and  clarified  butter.  Tobacco  is 
bought  in  Bombay,  and  cloth  in  Bombay  and  the  Deccan  either  by 
traders  or  their  agents.  Oil  and  clarified  butter  are  brought  to 
Pen  by  carriers  in  carts  or  on  pack-bullocks,  and  are  there  bought 
by  Pen  dealers  for  ready  money. 

NAgothna  contains  about  sixteen  traders,  M^wdr  Vania, 
Konkanaath  Brahtnans,  Prabhus,  and  Musalmdns,  with  capitals 
varying  from  £200  tu  £  1 OOO  ( Rs.  2000  -  Rs.  1 0,000) .  Nearly  all  are 
independent  traders.  The  chief  exports  are  wood  and  rice.  The 
wood  comes  fx-om  the  neighbouring  forests,  especially  from  the  SudhfL- 
gar  forests  in  tho  Bor  state.  It  is  bought  by  the  NAgothna  timber- 
dealers  at  Government  auctions  and  sold  to  Bombay  merchants,  who 
come  to  Nagothna  with  their  boats.  Rice,  which  is  much  grown  in 
the  Ndgothna  petty-division  and  in  the  Bor  state,  is  bought  from 
the  growers  and  sold  at  NAgothna  to  RatnAgiri  traders.  The 
imports  are  mostly  oil,  clarified  butter,  tobacco,  and  cloth.  These 
articles  are  chiefly  bought  from  Pen  merchants  and  sold  either  retail 
or  wholesale  to  shopkeepers  in  the  town  and  neighbouring  villages. 

Revdanda  contains  about  thirty  or  forty  merchants,  mostly  Gnjardt 
and  MiLrwdr  VAnis,  and  Konkanasth  Brdhmans.  Nearly  all  are 
independent  traders  with  capitals  varying  from  £50  to  £500  (Rs.  500- 
Ra.  5000),  The  chief  exjjorts  are  rice  to  Ratndgiri  and  wood  to 
Bombay      The  imports  are  oil,  clarified  butter,  tobacco,  and  cloth. 


Rohu  has  about  fifty  tradera,  chiefly  Gujai*at  and  MArwdr  V^is, 
'onkanasth  and  a  few  Deshasth  Br4hinans,  Bohor^,  and  Musaltn^ns. 
fearly  all  are  independent  traders  with  capitals  varying-  from  £50  to 
:i500  (Ra.  oOO-Rs.  15,000).  The  chief  exports  are  wood,  salt  fish, 
knd  rice.  Wood  is  bought  in  the  neighbouring  villages  at  auction 
1^8,  and  rice  from  husbandmen,  and  sold  to  Bombay  and  RatnA- 
imerchants  who  carry  these  articles  in  their  own  vessels.  The  fish 
caught  and  dried  by  Koli  fishermen,  and  sold  to  Deccan  traders, 
rho  generally  themselves  attend  and  buy  the  fish  for  ready  money. 
The  chief  imports  are  oil,  clarified  butter,  chillies,  cocoanuts,  and 
sloth.  Oil,  clarified  butter,  and  chillies  are  brought  in  carts  or  on 
;k-buUocks  by  carriers  from  Satara.  Cocoanuts  come  from  Alibdg 
rhere  they  are  bought  direct  from  the  growers,  or  from  the  Malabar 
it  whence  they  are  brought  by  the  owners  of  country  craft. 
Jloth  is  brought  from  Mahjid,  Sholapur,  Bardmati  in  Poona, 
fagpur,  and  Bombay. 

Ghodegaon  has  about  fifteen  traders,  mostly  Gujarat  Vdnis  with 
lapitals  varying  from  £50  to  £500  (Rs.  500- Rs.  5000).  The  chief 
jxport  is  rice  which  is  bought  from  the  neighbouring  husbandmen 
)r  village  shopkeepers,  and  sold  to   Bombay  and  Ratndgiri  traders 

rho  export  it  in  their  own  vessels.  The  chief  imports  are  oil, 
5,  tobacco,  wheat,  gram,  millet,  cocoannts,  and   cloth.     Oil, 

loIsBses,  and  grain  are  brought  to  Ghodegaon  in  carts  through 
Mahid  by  up-country  traders.  Cocoanuts  are  chiefly  brought  by 
Bombay  boatmen.  Cloth  is  brought  from  Bombay  through  agents 
and  from  Mahsid  direct. 

Mah4d  contains  about  100  traders,  chiefly  Gujard-t  and  Miirw^r 
ixiin  and  Bbatias.  Nearly  all  are  independent  traders  with 
itab  varying  from  £50  to  £5000  (Rs.  500- Rs.  50,000).  The 
^  exports  are  rice,  ndchni,  and  vari.  These  articles  are  bought 
by  the  Mahad  merchants  from  the  neighbouring  husbandmen  and 
sold  to  traders  from  RatnAgiri,  Uevgad,  and  the  Malabar  coast, 
who  export  them  in  their  own  vessels.  The  imports  from  the 
^  ecean  districts  are  cloth,  grain,  gram  and  wheat,  molasseSj,  chillies, 
il,  tobacco,  onions,  garlic,  turmeric,  tamarind  pods,  clarified  butter, 
undnuts,  oilcakes,  coriander  seed,  and  blankets,  of  the  aggregate 
ue  of  about  £12,000  (Rs.  1,20,000).  Cloth  is  chiefly  bought  in 
i^/lgpnr,  Bagalkot  in  Kalidgi,  and  Yeola  in  Nasik  through  agents, 
'be  other  articles  are  brought  from  above  the  Sahyddris,  and  sold 
ither  retail  or  wholesale  t-o  shopkeepers  in  the  town  of  Mahdd  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  district. 

Fairs  are  held  at  twenty-three  places,  eight  of  them  in  Alibflg, 
o  in  Pen,  three  in  Roha,  nine  in  Mdngaon,  and  one  in  Mahfld. 
ey  last  from  one  day  to  thirty  days,  and  the  attendance  varies  from 
0  to  4000.  These  fairs  are  chiefly  places  for  distributing  goods, 
[ally  metal  pots.  Of  these  fairs  the  most  important  is  the  fair 
ahdd,  which  is  visited  by  manufacturers  and  petty  traders, 
tbiefly  of  the  TAmbat  caste,  and  by  people  from  Mahdd  and  the 
luntry  about  twenty-five  miles  round.  The  value  of  the  total  sales 
tTetngea  aboat  £500  (Rs.  5000).    There  is  little  barter. 
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Markets  are  beld  at  AlibA.g,  Revdanda,  Kihiin,  Poyndd,  Ramrdj,] 
Ambepur,  and  NAgaon  in  Alibagj  at  Pen  and  Nngotbna  in  Pen; 
at  Maugaou  and  Nizampur  in  Mangaon  ;  at  Koha  and  Ashtami  in 
Eoha;  and  at  MaMd  in  the  Mahad  snb-division.  Alibdg,  Revdanda, 
Pen,  Nagotlina,  Roha,  Ashtami,  and  Mahiid  have  daily  and  the  reat 
have  weekly  markets.  The  weekly  markets  are  chiefly  distributing 
centres.  The  average  attendance  varies  from  200  sellers  and  1500 
buyers  at  Poynad  to  fifteen  sellers  and  1 00  buyers  at  Nitgaon.  The 
chief  articles  sold  are  grain,  pulses,  groceries,  salt,  vegetables, 
grass,  fii'ewood,  and  salt  fish.  Except  vegetables,  grass,  and 
firewood  which  are  sold  by  neighbouring  villagers  and  salt-fish  by  J 
Koli  fishermen,  these  articles  are  sold  by  petty  dealers  who  eitheefl 
attend  personally  or  send  agents  to  the  markets.  Except  at  harvest 
time  (October- November)  when  grain  is  sometimes  exchanged  for 
groceries  and  salt,  there  is  very  little  barter. 

As  a   rule   shopkeepers   are  found  only   in  large  villages;  but 
temporary  shops  are  opened  at  harvest  time  in  almost  all  villages  by 
Marwiir  Vanis  from  neighbouring  country  towns.     The  village  shop- 
keeper who  is  either  a  Gujarfit  or  a  MArwAr  Viini,  and  in  a  few  cases 
a  Shimpi  or  a  Sheuvi,  sells  groceries,  spices,  salt,  grain,  and  cloth. 
He  18  not  exclusively  a  distributor,  but  to  a  certain  extent  gathers 
grain  from  the  villagers.     The  village  shopkeeper,  being  very  often 
the   village  moneylender,  rarely  buys  grain  for  ready  money,  but^ 
often   realises  it  as  interest  on  money  or  grain  advanced  to  thoM 
hubbandmen.     What  he  gathers  he  sells  to  merchants  in  large  trading  " 
towns.      Except    during    harvest    time  when   grain  is  sometimes 
exchanged  by  the  poor  for  groceries,  the  village  shopkeeper  as  a 
rule  takes  ready  money  for  what  he  sells.     The  more  prosperous 
village  shopkeepers    keep     agents    who  visit   fairs  and  markets 
Except  that  on  opening  a  new  shop  a  Mdrwar  Vdni  has  often 
borrow  funds,  the  village  shopkeeper  is  not,  as  a  rule,  connect 
with  any  large  trading  firm. 

Except  the  very  lowest  castes,  MMrs  and  Mdngs,  all  classes  of 
people,  including  even  Brdhmans,  carry  goods  in  carts.     Cartmen 
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ire  not,  as  a  rule,  well-to-do.  Except  in  Ndgothna,  where  most  of 
the  curts  belong  to  lar^e  landholders  and  traders  who  use  them  for 
,f  -  '  -^  their  own  goods,  the  cartmen  of  Pen  and  Mahad  are  chiedy 
\\  Marithia  and   Vflnia.     They  come  down  the  Sahyadris  in 

the  bepintiing  of  the  fair  seaaon  (December)  with  wheat,  gram,  oil, 
rified  butt^^r,  and  chillies,  and  go  back  carrying  salt  from  Pen,  and 
muts,  dried  fish,  and  other  coast  produce  from  Mahad.  These 
len  sell  their  goods  either  retail  to  consumers  in  the  open 
tet,  or  wholtfsale  to  brokers  or  dnhiU,  and  to  large  traders. 
in  the  district  they  hire  out  their  carts  to  carry  rice  and 
Pr'im  the  country  into  the  towns  and  large  villages.  The  Roha 
JAUbag  cartmen  as  a  rule  do  not  tnido.  but  hire  out  their 
Although  the  cart  traffic  between  KoUIra  and  the  Deccan 
liAS  lately  much  increased,  Koldba  cartmen  rarely  travel  into  other 
districts. 

Besides  carriers  in  carts,  there  are  carriers  on    pack-bnll^cks, 

hietiy  Lamdns,  Mardtbds,  Vd,nis,  and  Musalmans.    Lamdns,  of  whom 

here  are  about  twenty  families,  come  iuto  Pen  from  the  Deccan  at 

bo  close  of  the  rains,   buy  rice  from  husbaodmen  in  the  Bor  or 

ant  Sachiv's  state,  and  sell  it  to  merchants  at  Ndgothna.     These 

families    own    about    SOU     bullocks,     and    ench    has    a    capital    of 

m  £i  to  £5  (Rs.  40- Rs.  50J.  They  also  somc+times  trade  between 
en  aud  the  Deccan.  In  MahAd  tirtjre  are  many  Mardtha  bullock- 
rivers.      At   Morbe,    Sai,    Vighavh,    Magti,    aud    Kosimle,    many 

ttsalmins  and  a  few  Vanis,  with  a  capital  of  from  £5  to  £50 
Ra.  50-Rs.  500),  keep  pack.bulh>cks  and  go  from  village  to  village 

Mdiigaon  and  ihe  Uabsdu's  territory,  buying  corn  which  they  sell 

the  larger  towns. 

The  chief  Iif ports  are:  Of  building  materials,  beams  and  planka 
of  Malabar  teak,  mortar,  paint,  and  nails  screws  hinges  and  such 
other  iron  work  ;  of  house  furniture,  glass  and  porci^laiu,  copper  and 
bra<^8  puts,  and  copper  sheets  for  making  pots ;  of  food,  drink,  drugs 
and  stimulants,  dried  fruits,  cocoanuts,  botelnut«,  wheat,  gram, 
chtllie»,  spicos,  oil,  tobacco,  uuitrds  or  native  drugs,  inoha  spirit, 
and  foreign  spirits  of  all  kinds ;  of  tciols  and  appliances,  cutlery 
inch  aa  knives,  razors,  scissors,  needles,  hoes,  aud  mattocks,  and  raw 
iron  for  making  field  tools;  and  of  dress,  silk,  calico,  woollen  cloth, 
canvas,  cotton  thread,  umbrellas,  coarse  hand-woven  cloth,  turbans, 
waislcloths,  robes,  and  shoes. 

Teak  l>eams  are  usually  brought  from  Bombay  in  hired  boats 
by  contractors  or  house-builders.  Small  quantities  for  house  repairs 
are  got  from  cont  nictors,  of  whom  there  are  one  or  two  in  each  large 
town.  The  wealthier  classes  chieQy  use  Malabar  teak  in  house* 
building,  especially  for  the  pillars,  railings,  and  doors.  The  best 
mortar  comes  from  Bombay,  but  the  mortar  in  ordinary  use  is  made 
in  the  district.  Paint  comes  from  Bombay  and  is  sold  to  house- 
pninters  by  Bobords  and  Gujardit  VAni  grocers.  Nails  and  iron-work 
mme  from  Bombay,  and  are  sold  retail  by  Bohora  and  Gujardt  Vani 
«h'  1  '  Glass  and  pDrcelain,  which  are  used  pnly  by  the  well- 

to- ,  rought  from  Bombay    by  BohorAs,  Gujarat  Yanis,  aud 

Komeumea  by  Christian  and  Bhanddri  tavern-keepers. 
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The  better  sorts  of  brass  pots  come  from  Poona  and  Ndsik,  and  the 
poorer  sorts  from  Bombay.  Except  that  a  few  Mdrw^  Vanis  sell 
brass  pots  either  bought  from  peddlers  or  imported  from  Bombay  and 
Poona,  the  sellers  of  brass  vessels  are  mostly  Mar^tha  peddlers  who 
caiTy  baskets  of  brass  pots  for  sale  from  house  to  house.  Bra&s 
pots  are  used  by  the  well-to-do  for  drinking  and  eating,  and,  when 
tinned,  for  cooking.  Copper  pots  are  mostly  made  in  the  district, 
but  a  few  specially  good  ones  come  from  Bombay  and  Poona. 
Excopt  that  a  few  Gujarat  Vdni  shopkeepers  sell  them  by  retail, 
people  generally  buy  their  copper  pots  in  Bombay.  Copper 
sheets  are  bought  in  Bombay  at  th«  rate  of  about  lOJrf.  (7  as.) 
a  pound  by  Tambats,  who  make  them  into  pots.  The  local  deronnd 
for  copper  pots  is  said  to  be  decreasing.  Dried  fruits,  chiefly  dates, 
como  from  Bombay.  They  are  thought  a  strengthening  food  for 
children,  and  the  women  of  the  upper  classes  eat  them  on  fast  dsya. 
Cocoanuts  and  betel luits  come  from  the  MalabAr  and  Ratniigiri 
coasts  by  Bombay,  and  are  bought  in  Bombay  by  shopkeepers  eiti.er 
direct  or  through  agents.  They  are  freely  used  by  all  classes, 
cocoanuts  ia  cooking  aud  in  reli^'ious  ceremonies  and  the  milk  as  a 
cosmetic,  and  beteluuts  after  dinner  for  sweetening  the  brenth. 
Wheat  and  gram  come  to  Alibag  by  sea  from  Bombay.  an«l  into  the 
east  of  the  district  from  above  tlio  Sahyadris  on  pack-bullocks  aud 
in  CJirts.  They  are  used  by  the  upper  chisses,  the  wheat  as  bread  aud 
the  gram  with  rice  as  a  relish.  Chillies  come  from  the  Deccan  in 
carts  and  from  Bombay  by  sea.  All  classes  use  them  as  a  sensoning. 
Most  spices  come  from  Bombay,  but,  in  MahAd,  Pen,  and  a  few  other 
parts,  coriander  seed  is  brought  from  above  the  SahjiSdris. 
Shopkeepers  either  import  spices  or  buy  them  of  the  importers  and 
sell  them  retail  in  the  smaller  villages.  M 

Oil,  chiefly  from  til  or  sesamum  seed,  comes  in  carts  from  above" 
the  SahyAdris  and  by  sea  from  Bombay  and  Bhiwndi  in  Thana. 
Shopkeepers  as  a  rule  import  the  oil  they  retail.  The  oil  is  used  in 
cookery  and  for  lighting.  For  lighting,  sesamum  oil  has  of  late  been 
much  superseded  by  kerosine  oil,  or  as  it  is  generally  called  gaslight 
oil,  wli'ch  is  sold  by  Bohoi-As  and  other  shopkeepers.  Tobacco  comes 
chiefly  from  Bombay  by  sea,  and  to  a  small  eylent  from  the  Decc^a 
by  road.  It  is  brought  from  Bombay  by  merchants  who  sell  it  to 
shopkeepers  for  retail  sale ;  from  the  Deccan  it  is  brought  by 
carriers  in  carts  and  on  pack-bullucks,  and  is  sold  to  consumers  and 
retail  dealers.  Tobacco  is  smoked  and  taken  in  snuff,  and  is  chewed 
with  pdn-siipdri  by  all  classes. 

Mdtrda,  or  native  drugs  and  charms,  are  brought  from  the 
Ratnagiri  hills  by  travelling  physicians.  They  are  made  from  metallic 
ash  fused  with  the  juice  or  p<junded  leaves  of  herbs.  They  are  sold 
mostly  in  round  or  long  pieces  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  powder. 
The  common  way  of  using  these  charms  is  to  rub  them  against  a  stone 
and  to  administer  the  powder  in  water,  honey,  or  syrup.  The  people 
have  much  faith  in  these  medicines,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  rich  alone  caji 
afford  to  buy  them.  Town  physicians  also  buy  them  and  keep  them 
in  stock.  The  "^ use  of  these  drugs  is  decreasing  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  Enghsh  medicines. 
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^oha  spiru  is  imporrea  m  boats  by  the  liquor-contractor  from  the 

Unm  distilleries  to  Dharamtar  or  Nagothna,  whence  it   is  sent  in 

Bmall  quantities  to  the  contractor's    tarerns   in   the  chief   towns  of 

the  district.     Except  in  the  garden  villages,  where  liquor  distilled 

palm-juice  is  much  used,  moha  spirit  is  largely  drunk  in  all 

>8  of  the  district.     Foreign  spirits  are  brought   from  Bombay 

ither  by  consumers  or  by  licensed  tavern -keepere    who  sell  them 

retail.     Well-to-do  Mar^thas,  Malis,  and  Bhandaris  prefer  European 

to  country  liquor,  and  tlfe  use  of  European  liquor  is  said  to  be 

becoming  general  among  upper-class  Hindus. 

Cutlery  and  needles  are'  brought  from  Bombay,  mostly  by 
Bohoras.  Except  a  few  that  are  brought  to  Alibag  from  Bombay 
si  cheaper  rates  and  of  better  make,  hoes  and  miittocks  are  mostly 
mode  ia  the  district.  The  irou  is  brought  in  bars  from  Bombay  by 
Bohoraa  and  sold  retail  to  village  Lobars.  The  Lohilr  makes  it  into 
ploughs,  nails,  wheel  tires,  and  axles,  and  into  smaller  field  and  house 
^ols. 

Town  merchants  buy  silk  cloth,  either  direct  or  through  agents, 
from  Yeola,  Ndsik,  Ndgpur,  Poena,  and  Sholapur  in  the  Deccan. 
Asa  rule  silks  aru  sold  ouly  in  the  largiT  towns;  but  the  coarser 
sorts  are  sometimes  sold  retail  in  the  larger  villages.  Silk  cloth  is 
•xtly  used  by  the  upper  classes.  Rich  men's  children  often  have 
silk  lis  a  full  dress,  but  men  do  nof  wear  silk  except  for  waistctoths 
and  dinner  cloths.  It  is  believed  that  silk  is  now  less  used  than 
^^  formerly,  and  that  its  place  has  been  taken  by  the  finer  European 
^V  cotton  piecegoods. 

Calico  and  European  piecegoods  come  direct  or  through  agents  from 
B^rabiiy,  and  are  sold  retail  in  large  towns,  except  that  occasionally 
Tillage  Marwar  Vanis  buy  these  goods  from  merchants  in  large 
towns  and  retail  them  to  villagers.  European  goods  are  used  by  all 
classes  and  are  in  increasing  demand  from  their  cheapness,  fineness, 
and  smoothness.  The  best  calico  costs  about  8d.  (6  aa,  4  p«.),  and 
the  cheaper  sorts  about  '^\d.  (3  a».)  a  yard.  The  finer  woollen  cloth, 
"which  is  used  by  the  upper  classes,  is  brought  from  Bombay,  and 
the  blankets  or  coarser  woollens,  used  by  the  poor,  are  woven  in  the 
district.  Canvas  and  linen  cloth  are  nob  used  to  any  considerable 
extent,  the  sails  of  country  vessels  being  of  cotton  and  generally 
bought  in  Bombay.  Cotton  thread  is  brought  by  Bohoras  from 
Bombay.  Umbrellas  are  brought  from  Borabfiy  and  sold  by  cloth 
merchants  and  general  dealers.  Coarse  handloora  or  lifm^ri  cloth, 
the  every-day  clothing  of  the  lower  classes,  comes  mostly  from 
Bombay.  The  finer  dangri,  used  in  making  carpets  or  jdjamSj 
screens^  and  cushions,  is  brought  to  Mahdd  from  Nigpur.  Turbans 
come  from  Yeola,  SholApur,  an<l  Poona,  and  are  worn  by  all  who 
can  afford  to  buy  them.  Professional  turban-folders  are  found  in 
ell  the  large  towns.  Except  that  some  M^rwar  and  Guiarat  Vanis 
from  Kaihidwir  wear  their  turbans  in  the  high  rounded  fashion  of 
their  country,  turbans  are  folded  in  the  deep  fiat-rimmed  shape 
known  aa  the  Deccan  Brahman  turbau.  English  cotton  waist- 
cloths  are  largely  used.  Waistcloths  of  white  silk,  bordered  with 
red  and  other  colours,  are  brought  from  ShflhApur  near  Belgaum  and 
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from  Gadap:  in  DhArwdr.  Lugdis  or  women's  robes,  genert 
cotton  bordered  with  siik^  come  from  Poona,  Sbolipnr,  Ahmadat 
and  rarely  from  BarbAnpur.  The  ordinary  size  of  a  woman's  i 
or  ln(jSi  is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  cubits  long  by  two  to  two 
a  half  cubits  broad,  and  the  richer  the  wearer  the  fuller  is  her] 
robe.  Smaller  robes,  fourteen  to  sixteen  cubits  long  and  two  to 
two  and  a  half  broad,  are  worn  by  girls  and  by  women  of  the  lower 
classes.  The  smaller  size  of  robe  varies  in  price  from  about  3*.  to 
10«.  (Rs,  li-Rs,  5)  and  the  larger-sized  robe  from  8*.  to  £2  (Ra.  4» 
Rs.  2<0'  The  shoes  used  in  the  district  are  mostly  made  by  Deccan 
ehoemukera,  who  bring  them  for  sale/  some  of  them  also  settling 
in  the  district  for  a  few  days  and  making  shoes.  Pearls  of  small 
value,  both  false  and  real,  are  sold  by  wandering  dealers,  most  of 
them  Bombay  Bohoraa.  All  claases  buy  pearls,  the  lower  classes 
mostly  false  ones. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  but  marked  increase  in  the 
import  of  beams  and  planks  of  Malabar  teak,  paint,  mortar,  glass 
and  porcelain,  country  and  foreign  spirits,  calico,  European  goods, 
and  woollen  cloth  for  coats  and  jackets.  Glass,  porcelain,  calico, 
woollen  cloth  and  other  European  articles  are  used  by  the  middlej 
and  upper  classes,  chiefly  by  Brahmans  and  Prabhns. 

The  chief  Expoets  are  :  Timber,  rice,  ndgli,  vari^  pulse,  cocoanntSi] 
betelnuts,  salt,  fowls,  dried  fisft,  and  firewood.  There  are  seldom' 
middlemen,  the  exporter  generally  buys  from  the  producer.  The 
exporter  ia  either  an  independent  local  dealer,  or  the  partner  or 
agent  in  a  firm  in  the  place  to  which  the  exports  are  sent.  Timber 
goes  to  Bombay  through  Bh^tias,  VAnis,  and  Bombay  MusalmAns ; 
rice  ndgli  and  other  grains  go  both  to  Bombay  and  Ratnagiri ;  to 
Bombay  they  are  sent  by  Bombay  traders,  chiefly  Bhatias  Yanis 
and  Musalmdns,  and  sometimes  by  rich  growers  themselves;  to 
Ratnagiri  they  are  sent  by  Ddldi  Musalmdus  and  BhandHris,  who 
trade  either  independently  on  a  small  scale,  or  in  partnership  with 
Vanis.  Salt  and  dried  Ssh  are  exported  by  petty  dealers  of  the  lower 
classes. 

As  there  is  no  railway  in  the  district,  the  trade  keeps  to  the  old] 
lines  of  traffic  between  the  Sahyadri  passes  and  the  ports. 

The  sea  traffic  is  carried  on  partly  by  steamers  and  partly  by  sail* 
ing  vessels.  Of  the  local  sailing  craft,  besides  hdmhots  which  arel 
small  one-sailed  passenger  craft,  the  chief  varieties  are  the  paddv, 
machvat  galbat,  cjhnrab,  toni,  mhdngiri,  phaitrmdn,  kothia,  and  hatelo} 
The  only  port  where  paddcH  and  small  boats  are  built  is  AlibAg.  In 
other  ports,  Kolia  Bhand^ris  and  sometimes  Musalm^ns  bring  made 
machvds  horn  Bombay,  and  small  fishing  canoes  from  the  Malabo 
coast.  At  Antora  the  Kolia  sometimes  build  boats  of  about  a  ton 
burden.  At  Alibag  the  boat-builders  are  chiefly  carpenters  from 
RatnJtgiri  and  R^japnr,  The  sailors  are  chiefly  Bhand^ris,  Kolis, 
and  Musalm^ns.     Most  of  them  aro  natives  of  Bombay,  Ratn&giri, 


t  Details  of  those  vessels  are  given  in  the  ThAna  Statistical  Acooant,  BoqI 
Gazetteer,  XUI.  342>363.  ^ 
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RdjApur,  Anjanvel,  AlibAg,  Bals^r^  and  Janjira.  Besides  his  food 
a  sailor  is  paid  from  8«.  to  12^.  (Ra.  4-R8  6)  a  month  in  cash.  A 
eaptaiu,  when  not  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  j^ets  twice  as  much  pay 
as  a  seaman.  Sometimes  the  crew  and  captains  are  paid  for  the 
3yage,  but  they  are  generally  paid  by  the  month.  Sometimes,  at 
end  of  every  year,  the  present  of  a  turban  or  from  12*.  to  14*. 
[Ra.  6~Re,  7)  in  cash  is  given  to  each  sailor,  and  something  more 
captain.  It  is  not  usual  for  shipowners  to  provide  their 
_  _  with  liquor  and  tebacco.  The  crew  of  a  ship  of  four  to 
ive  tons  is  a  captain  and  four  or  five  men  ;  of  a  ship  of  ten  to  twelve 
tons,  six  to  eight  men  ;  and* of  a  vessel  of  twenty-five  tons,  from 
eight  to  ten  men.  In  iS^O-iSl,  3275  loaded  vessels  of  23,612  tons 
and  5660  empty  vessels  of  49,I5S  tons  entered  the  three  KoUba 
customs  divisions  of  Rdjpuri,  Alibdg,  and  Sankshi.  In  the  same 
jear  7353  loaded  vessels  of  62,819  tons  and  1427  empty  vessels  of 
8293  tons  w^ere  cleared  out  of  these  divisions.     The  details  are  : 

Kaldha   VtMtU,  1S80-S1. 
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Alib£g  has  two    life-boats  called    tlie   Bhavdni  and   the   Allen 
Shuttleworth.     The  Bhavdni  was  brought  to  Alibig  in  July  1867, 
and   the    Allen   Shuttleworth  in  June   1867.     The  Allen  Shuttle- 
worth,  which  is  self-righting  and  self-discharging,  is  called  after  the 
>sent   Conservator  of  Forests  in  the  Northern   Division,  who,  in 
1866, 1867,  and  1868,  helped  in  saving  npwards  of  a  hundred  lives, 
"'he  life- boats  can  hold  from  thirty  to  fifty  men  and  are  fair  sailers, 
)ut  having  no  depth  of  keel  they  cannot  go  very  close  to  the  wind. 
Before  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  when   the  course  of  most  of 
the  vessels  was  from  the  south,  the  Alibdg  creek  was  not  uncommonly 
^ taken  for  the  month  of  the  Bombay  harbour.     This  is   still    (188 2) 
i&ionally    the     case,    and,    during   the   stormy   months   of  the 
louth-west  monsoon,  signal  guns  are  kept  loaded  in  the  Koldba  fort 
warn  vessels  off  the  coast.  There  were  thirteen   wrecks  between 
p857  and  1 867,  and  during  the  last  twelve  years  there  ha\'e  been  eight 
*  icluding  the  Elisiabeth  in  1874.^    Each  life-boat  is  manned  by  a  Koli 
who  is  permanently  employed,  and  ten  Koli  seamen  who  are 
for  the  rains.     Of  the  crew  four,  in  turns,  remain  on  the 
look -out  in  the  fort  and  hoist  a  flag  whenever  a  «;ail  is  in  sight,  and 
~ro  a  gun  to  warn  the  ship  and  the  life-boat  crew  if  a  ship  comes 
kngeronsly  near  the  shore. 


Chapter  VL 
Trade. 
Vfiaseb. 


life  Boats. 


I  Qb  tphe  l«t  of  Auguai  1882  a  Spaniah  war  re«Ml  narroirly  escaped  being  wreokAii. 
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Chapter  VI. 

Trade. 
Light  House. 


The  only  light-house  in  the  district  stands  on  the  highest  po 
the  island  of  Khanderi  or  Kenery,  in   north  latitude  1 1^° 42  R^an 
east  longitude  72°  48'  17".     It  was  built  in  1867,  and  is  an  o< 
masonry  tower  on  the  centre  of  aflat-roofed  house,  seventy-!  t, 

high  from  base  to  vane.     It  shows  a  single  fixed  white  dioptric  Ugh 
of  order  one,  which  in  clear  weather  is  visible  for  twenty  miles  froi 
the  deck  of  a  ship.     The  height  of  the  centre  of  the  lantern  a 
high  water  is  IGl   feet,  and  its  area  of  illutnijiation  is  225°  of 
hoi'iz'm.     A  flag  staff,  200  feet  high,  stands  north-east  by  north  from 
the  light  tower. 

The  thirteen  ports  of  the  district  are' for  customs  purposes  gron 
under  four  divisions,  Alibag,  S^nkshi  or  Pen,  Rajpuri  or  Mdnda 
and  BAnkot.  Alibdg  has  seven  ports,  Alibdg,  Thai,  Hevd&nda, 
Mdudva,  lievas,  and  Dharamtar.  The  trade  from  Dharaoota; 
appi-ars  under  Karanja  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  in  Thdna.  The 
RevdanJa  returns  iuclude  the  trade  of  Roha  at  the  top  of  the 
Revdanda  creek.  Under  Sdiikshi  or  Pen  are  two  ports,  Aiitora  thi 
port  of  Pen  on  the  Pen  creek  and  N^gothna  nt  the  head  of  th 
Revfls  creek  or  Amba  river.  Rajpini  has  one  pf>rt  Mdnd^d,  which  fo 
customs  purposes  is  kfHiwu  as  Talkhadior  the  Tal  creek.  Bdnkot, 
besides  Mnhdpral  ;ind  other  Katn'igiri  ports,  includes  the  trade 
of  the  three  Kolaba  ports  on  the  Savitri,  GhodegHon,  Dasgaon,  and 
MBliad,  As  the  tnide  «»f  these  fxnts  is  not  included  in  the  AlibAg 
customs  division,  the  details  are  given  under  Ghodegoon,  Da^^gaf^n, 
and  Mali&d  in  Phices  of  Interest.  During  the  eight  years  ending 
1881-92  the  total  value  nf  the  sea-ti-adewveraged  £285,916,  of  which 
£185,698  were  exports  and  £P>0,218  were  imports  The  total  value 
of  goods  fell  from  £278,679  io  l.s7'l-7o  to  £215,190  iu  1875-76,  and 
rose  to  £357,032  in  1878-79.  It  again  fell  to  £231,982  in  IbSD-Sl 
and  again  rose  to  £268,076  in  1881-82. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  details  of  the  KoUba  ports, 
ezclusire  of  Dharamtar,  Ghodegaou,  Ddsgaon,  and  Mahid  : 

Koidba  Sea  Trade /^ By  Porit),  1874-1881. 
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»  During  the  three  yoArt  emling  1877-78  the  tjiport  And  impart  trade  of  Revaj  wm^j 
included  in  the  accounts  of  Karanja  in  Th4oa, 
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Of  the  three  customs  division?,  durinor  the  pi3;lit  years  ending 
^81-82,  Sanksbi  had  tha  hirgesi  trade  and  R^jfuiri  the  smallest. 
Alibag  the  total  value  of  go-ida  V3,rifd  fiom  £l(3'j,l07  in  1^78-79 
"10-3,772  in  1880-81,  and  avem>,'ed  £ll}+,dlO;  in  Sankslii  it 
fivin  £179,705  in  ld77-/8  to  £7y,407  iu  l87o-7(;,  and 
fragvd  £I3::<,G78;  and  iu  Urijfmri  it  vari«*d  from  £i5,:{07  in 
177-78  to  £10,^25  in  1874-75,  and  nveni«red  £l2,-t27.  Of  £184,810 
totid  average  value  of  goods  iu  Aliba*?,  £77,l(i7  were  exports 
£57,t543  were  imports ;  of  £13H,G78  the  average  value  of  goods 
Sinkshi  £D7,508  were  exports  and  £U,080  were  imports  ;  and 
of  £12,427  the  average  value  of  goods  in  Rdjpuri,  £10,982  were 
•xports  and  £1495  were  imports  : 

Koldba  S/a  Trade  (Btf  DiviitioHs),  1874-1881, 
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Porta. 


Koldba  Sea  Trade  (By  DMnon*),  1874- JSS l—oontma^i. 
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The  chief  Alibag  export-s  are   ricQ    husked    an<]   clt^atied,    fufl, 
stones,  fish,   vegetibles,   sutjarcane,    charcoal,  wood,  hides,  jjrau 
///,  and  hemp  to  Bombay  j  fish,  oil,  wheat,  onions,  w/t;/,  and  ndchai 
to  sevei-al   Konkaa  ports;  ck-aued  rice  and  dried'lish  to   Bdnkot 
Anjanvel,  and  Jayatapur  in  Ratna;jfiri.     The  rice  iy  the  produce  o 
Ndvgaou  and  other  villages  in   the  neighbourhood.     The  fish  ar 
bruught   by   the  Kolis  frrtm  Theninda,  Thai,   and   Revdanda.     'l*b| 
wood     is    bought   at    Government     aaiclions   in   the     fnre>ls    n< 
Revdanda.      The    imp'Tts    are    molasses,    cocoanuts,   groundnuts 
ttirmeric,  chillies,  coriandtT  seed,  tobacco,  shvinbih^v\i,  and  coir  fi-oi 
Ratnagiri  and  Kol^ba ;  pulse,  gram,   sugar,  potatoes,    cloth,   brasaJ 
copper,  tobacco,  date.s,  stationery,  and  (Miiuawnre  fr(»m  Hombuy,  ant 
date-palm  mats  from    LJrnbargutin.      The  traders  are   Gujarat  an( 
MAi'vvAr  Vanis,  Bombay  AltinimTs,   Giijatiit  Machbis,  and  Ratnagii 
Bliandaria.     Tlio  G«ijiirat  Machhis  carry  goods  iu  their  own  or  in  birt 
vessels,  and  stay  from  February  lo  M«y.     The  Ratnagiri  Bhanddi 
deal  in   fuel  and  wheat  from  October  till  May.     The  Gujarat  anc 
MarwarVd.ni  traders  are  wealthy.     The  Bhandaris  generally  trade  ot 
borrowed  capital.     The  craft  that  visit  Alibag  are  marhviit,  iiadilvn^ 
batf'hh,  phiitewdrig,  fLnd  hitltiiis.     /^jrf«fr«  and  A(i/</a*  of  ten  to    I0( 
t<^»ns  come  fiom  Bombay,  Malabar,  Kochin,  Hab-sdu,  Jafarabad,  Diu, 
Balsar,  Daman,  and   (ioa.      The   Bombay  passenger-steamers  which 
call  at  AlibAg  are  of  fifty  to  2Q(>  t'ms.     At  neap  tides  vessels  of  ten 
tons  and  at  spring-tides  vessels   of  eighty  tons  can  be  moored  neatty 
the  Alibag  lundiiig.  ^ 

The  chief  exports  from  Thnl  are  husked  and  cleaned  rice  and  fish" 
sent  to  Bombay  and  the  Konkan  ports.  The  imports  are  oil,  cloth, 
gram,  spiked  millet,  wheat,  chillies,  dates,  molasses,  sugar,  and  drj 
dates  fn)ra  Bombay;  udid,  coriander  seed,  mug,  and  hemp  from 
Bhiwndi  and  Panvel  ;  and  fuel,  hemp,  and  ithembi  bark  from  Bdnkofc. 
The  traders  are  Brahmans,  Gujard,t  and  Md,rwAr  Vanis,  and  Kolis, 
and  the  vessels  tnhdngttia  and  machvas  of  ten  to  twelve  tons. 

The  articles  exported  from  Revdanda  are  produced  chiefly  in 
Revdanda,  Chaul,  Rdmrdj,  and  other  neighbouring  villages.  Thejr 
are  cleaned  rice,  fuel,  leather,  live  stock,  vegetables,  horns, 
betelnuts,  and  brooms  sent  to  Bombay;  vori,  ndr.hni,  and  cocoanuts 
sent  to  Anjauvel  in.  Ratnagiri  and  JAfarabad  in  South  Kathid,w4r; 
and  cocoanuts,  firewood^  and  brooms  sent  to  Panvel.  The  imports 
are  cloth,  clarified  butter,  sugar,  almonds,  dates,  copper  sheets,  tin, 
lead,  paper,  and  umbrellas  from  Bombay;  and  onions,  potatoes, 
shembi  bark,  udid,  coriander  seed,  and  chillies  from  Hab8d,n,  Bankot, 
and  Bhiwndi.     Theae  articles  are  imported  partly  for  local  use 
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ly  for  export  to  Roha.     Most  of  the  traders  are  local  Vdnig, 

imansj   Martlthds,   Kolis,    and   Bhanddris.      Tlie  vessels   that 

lent  the  port  are  machvas,  hahivs,  and  batelds  of  twenty-five 

lirty  tons,  phatemdris  of  forty  to  fifty  tons,  and  small  steam- 

of  fifty  to  loO  tons.     At  spring-tides  ships  of  100  to  400  tons 

Puan  moor  iu  the  Cheul  harbour. 

The  exports  from  MAndva  and  Revas  are  husked  and  cleaned  rice, 
sugarcane,  fuel,  mangoes,  and  hemp  to  Bombay ;  and  cleaned  rice, 
tamarind  pods,  and  bonerf  to  the  Konkan  ports.  The  Mandva 
imports  are  fuel,  gram,  wheat,  iron,  coir-ropes,  and  cocoanut-oil 
from  Bombay  ;  tobacco,  hemp;  and  bones  from  Antoi*a  and  Alibdg ; 
and  rice- husk  from  Bhiwndi.  The  Revas  imports  are  molasses,  cocoa- 
kernel,  and  turmeric  from  Vijaydarg ;  grass,  sugar,  oil,  grapes,  iron, 
and  perfumery  from  Bombay  j  and  shenihi  bark,  hemp,  cocoanuts, 
and  betolnats  from  the  Konkan  ports.  Most  of  the  traders  are  local 
-  Dr^hmans,  Marathas,  Kolis,  Bhandaris,  and  Musalm&ns. 

II    The  exports  from  Antora  and  N4gothna  are  husked  and  cleaned 
^ce,  ndchni,  and  vari  sent  to  other   Konkan  ports;  rice  husked  and 
cleaned,  wood,  charcoal,  hay,  and  leather  to  Bombay ;  cleaned  rice  to 
Broach,  Sarat,  and  Th4na  ',  and  salt,  wheat,  molasses,  potatoes,  chillies, 
and  onions  to  Revdanda  and  Alibfig.    These  exports  are    chiefly 
produced  in  the  division  and  in  some  parts   of  Poena.     The  imports 
are  sugar,  clarified  butter,  dry  datejf,  cocoanuts,  cloth,  iron,  copper, 
brass,  corn,  and  fish  from  Bombay  j  lime,  fish,   tobacco,  betelnut, 
^coir,    and   molasses   from     Ratn&giri  j    plantains,  cocoannts,   and 
^nagarcane   from  Bassein,  Agishi,  and    Mdhim ;  gunny -bags  from 
^■Kaly4o  ;  rice  and  pulse  husk,   and  cotton-seeds   from  Panvel ;  and 
^fmoha  berries  from  Surat.      Part  of  the  import  is  used  locally  and 
part  finds  its  way  to    Pooua.    The    traders    are    Mdrwnr    VAnis, 
^l*rabhu9,  Shenvis,  Brdhmans,  Bhanddris,  Khojas,  and  Mnsalmdns. 
^KThe  trade  has  of  late  declined  owing  to  the  competition  of   railways 
^■Md  steamers.    The  craft  that  visit  A'ntora  and  Nagothna  are  machvas 
^HKhree  to  eight  tons  from  Rajpuri,  Ratndgiri,  Ma  I  van,  Alibttg,  and 
Thai,  Knd paddva  of  ten  to  twenty-five  tons  from  Bombay.    Passenger- 
steamers  of  150  to  175  tons  touch  at  the  Dharamtar  pier,  ten  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ndgothna  creek. 

|h  The  exports  from  Tal  creek  or  MandM  are  myrobalans,  coarse 
^Mloth,  rice,  mustard  seed,  tobacco,  and  live  stock.  The  imports 
V^are  cloth,  ^rags,  cocoanuts,  iron,  coffee,  fish,  betelnut,  spices,  sugar, 
Vand  tobacco.  The  traders  are  Bhandaris  and  Musalmans,  most 
of  whom  are  men   of   capital.     None  of  them   belong  to   Mdndiid 

for  the  neighbouring  villages.  They  stay  in  Mdnddd  from  November 
Itin  the  end  of  May.  A  brisk  timber-trade  has  sprung  up  iu  MAnddd, 
tinoe  rules  for  preserving  the  forests  have  been  enforced  in  Uabsdn. 
Ma€hvds  and  other  vessels  of  fifty  to  125  tons  from  Bombay,  Habs/tn^ 
Goa,  and  Balsdr  visit  this  port,  anchoring  from  fifty  to  seventy  feet 
from  the  landing-place.  Vessels  of  thirty  to  seventy  tons  can  reach 
tlio  lauding  at  spring-tides. 

The  following  statement  gives  for  1880-81  the  value  of  most  of 
le  articles   of  export  and  import.      Of    £92,162  the    value    of 
iporCs,  the  chief  articles  are  piecegoods  valued  at  £19,602  brought 
»  653-17 
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from  Bombay ;  sugar  and  molasses   valued  at  £9608,  broaf^ht  froi 
Bombay  aud   Ratndgiri ;   tobacco    valued  at  £7138  brought  froi 
Bombay  and  Ratnigiri  ;  and  liqaor  valued  at  £663:3,  from  the  U 
distilleries.     Of   £139,820   the  value  of  eiporta,  the  chief   article*! 
are   rice  husked  and  cleaned  valued   at   £83,970,  sent  to  Bombay, 
Surat,  Broach,  and  Thdna ;  pulse  valued  at  £5253  from  the  Deccaa 
districts  to  Bombay   aud   Ratnigiri  ;    charcoal  valued  at  £3102   to 
Bombay  ;  and  fish  valued  at  £3120  chiefly  to  Hatndgin. 

Koldba  Sea  Trade^  tiSU-SJ. 
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The  crafts  and  industries  of  Kol&ba  are  only  of  local  consequence.  ■ 
The   chief    crafts   are  working  in   iron,    copper,    gold  and    silver  h| 
the  weaving  of  gold  thread  and  silk  and  wool,  pottery,   wood-work, 
palm-juice  tapping,  salt  making,  fishing,  dyeing,  and  shoemaking. 

Copper  and  brass  work  goes  on  in  all  market  towns,  Pen, 
Ndgothna,  Roha,  Ashtami,  Thai,  Nizdmpur,  Ghodegaon,  Alib^ 
Revdanda,  aud  Mahfid,  and  in  some  country  towns  and  largo 
villages.  The  workers  are  Kdsdrs  by  caste,  of  whom  not  more  than 
200  families  work  in  copper  and  brass,  and  none  of  them  on  a  largo 
scale.  KAsdrs  sometimes  make  pots  from  copper,  brass,  and  tin 
sheets  brought  fi*om  Bombay,  and  sometimes  retail  pots  bought 
readymade  in  Bombay.  They  seldom  have  capital,  and  in  order 
to  buy  the  copper  and  brass  have  to  borrow  from  moneylenders. 
The  craftsmen  who  bring  the  copper  and  brass  sometimes  have  a 
workmen  under  them,  but  they  generally  work  the  metal  into  shape  f 
with  their  own  hands.  None  of  the  KoUba  brasswork  is  of  special 
value,  nor  are  the  wares  in  steady  demand.  Kas^s  work  from 
morning  to  night,  except  three  or  four  hours  spent  in  taking 
meals  and  in  rest.  They  keep  all  ordinary  Hindu  holidays,  and  rest 
on  the  last  day  in  every  Hindu  lunar  month  when  work  is  forbidden. 
Women  and  children  help  by  blowing  the  bellows.  The  average 
yearly  earnings  of  a  coppei-amith  amount  to  about  £10  (Rs.  100). 
Besides  what  he  sells  in  his  village,  the  coppersmith  generally 
carries  his  wares  for  sale  to  market  towns  and  villages.  Koldba 
brassware  rarely  leaves  the  district.  The  price  of  copper  varies  from 
7^d.  to  lOJrf.  (5  as. -7  <w.)  the  gher.  Coppersmiths  are  SAid  not  to 
be  80  well  off  as  formerly.  Very  few  of  them  have  capital,  and  as 
they  have  nothyij^  to  pledge  for  the  money  they  borrow,  they  have 
to  pay  such  high  interest  as  to  leave  little  margin  of  profit. 

There  are  two  sub-divisions  of  the  Kdsar  caste,  whose  name  ia  the 
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le,  but  who66   oocQpatioits  ore  different.     One  branch  works  in 
ipper  and  brass,  the  other  deals  in  bracelets  of  coloured  glass,  either 
made  by  themselvee  or  brought  from  Bombay^  Poona^  and  Vdi  in 
^SAtara. 

^Karric 
^Pb  brc 


Glass-ban  gles  are  made  at  Rdjivli  in  Mahad.  The  work  is 
ied  on  by  eight  men  of  the  BAngad-KAsdr  caste.  Green  glass 
brought  from  Bombay,  and  mixed  with  pieces  of  copper  to  deepen 
the  shade  of  green.  It  is  then  laid  on  an  earthen  platter  or  paral 
^_and  melted  in  a  furnace.  A  round  tapering  iron  rod  is  swiftly 
^Burned  by  the  left  hand  in  the  melted  glass.  The  glass  sticks  to 
^fthe  rod,  and,  by  beating  it  "with  a  second  thin  rod  held  in  the 
^fcght  hand,  it  is  somewhat  hardened,  made  to  loosen  its  hold  on 
^Rhe  rod,  and  given  a  roughly  circular  form.  This  rough  bangle  is 
Httfter wards  placed  on  a  pear-shapod  earthen  mould,  which  is  spun  by 
the  left  hand,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  thin  rod  in  the  right  hand, 
|j9  shaped  into  a  bangle.  These  bangles  aro  brittle  breaking  readily 
\t  struck  against  anything  hard.  They  are  made  only  in  the  months 
jShrdvan  (July- August)  and  Phdlgun  (March -April),  when  the 
ters  who  are  husbandmen  are  free  from  field  work.  During 
bhosG  two  months  every  bangle-maker  prepares  about  fifty-six 
l|K>und8  (2  7nanj»)  of  bangles.  The  cost  of  making  100  bangles  is 
(4  rw.)/  and  they  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  l^d.  (4J  as.)  the 
inndred  or  7«.  (Rs.  3^)  the  man.  The  bangles  are  worn  by  Hindu 
and  Musalman  women.  The  bangle-makers  earn  about  1«.  6d. 
(12  as.)  from  one  man  of  bangles  or  about  3s.  (Rs.  1 1)  for  the 
season's  work.  The  bangle-makers  are  poor,  the  demand  being 
icnall  owing  to  Chinese  competition. 

Gold  and   silver  work,  goes  on  in  all  but  very  small  villages  and 

I  especially   in  market  towns.     The  craftsmen  are  Sonftrs,  of  whom 

inot  more  than  300  families  earn  their  living  as  goldsmiths.     Besides 

gold  and  silver  SonArs  work  in  pearls,  gems,  brass,  and  tin.     The 

[raw  silver  and  gold  are  brought  by  people  who  wish  to  have  them 

[made  into  ornaments.     The   Sonars  work  the  metal    and    are  paid 

krtly  by  the  weight  of  the  metal  worked  and  partly  by  the  style  of 

ornament  made.     Few  Sonars  are  men  of  capital  and  ready  articles 

are  rarely  offered  for  sale.     Few  of  them  live  on  what  they  earn  aa 

gold  and  silver  smiths.     Most  of  them   own  some  land,  though  they 

seldom  work  in  it.     Some  wealthy    goldsmiths  have  forsaken  their 

[iereditary   craft  for  moneylending,   and   some    both   lend  money 

md  work  a^  goldsmiths.     The  goldsmith's  business   is  most    active 

in  the  marriage  and  harvest  seasons.     Sonars  generally  work  from 

,to  ten   in   the  morning   and   from   two   to  six  in  the  evening. 

receive  no  help  from  their  women  and  children,  except  in 

ing  the  bellows.     The  average  earnings  are  trifling,  not  above 

(Rs.  100)    a  year.     Soudrs  are  uot  a  prosperous  class,  and  they 

ive  no  trade  orgauization. 

Gold  thread  and  silk  weaving  are  carried   on   only  in    the  Alibug 
!ab«di vision,  mostly  in  Alibig  town  and  at  Cheul  and  Revdanda. 
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The  workers  are  Sitlia,  of  whom  not  more  than  fifteen  fantili 
are  employed  as    weavers.      They   make    ends    of    tnrbans, 
waiatclotha  or  dinner-cloths,  waistcloth  edgings,  tassels,  and  girdli 
They  also  string  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  on  silk-cord.     The 
tools  of  the   Kevdanda  silk-weaver  are   the  gdda    or  hand-wheel 
for  unravelling  the  raw  silk,  costing  3*.   (Rs.  1  J) ;  the  jyitdi  a  litila 
piece  of  wood  with   a  handle  on  which  the  raw  silk  is  rolled  in 
small  quantities  off  the  hand-wheel,  costing  9d.  (6  cut.);  the  rohol 
spinning  machine,  costing  £1  (Rs.  10) ;  the  ada  or  frame  set  wit 
pegs  upon  which  the  silk  is  drawn  off  from  the  spinning  machiiu 
costing  lOs.  (Rs.  5) ;    the  rniig  or  lo<5m,  costing  £1  (Ra.  10) ;  two 
large  brass  vessels  for  colouring  the  silk,  costing  £1  (Rs.  10) ;  and 
grindiag-stoues   for  colours,  4«.   (Rs.  2),  the   value   of    the   toola 
and  appliances  amounting  in  oil  to  about  £4  (Rs.  40).     After  the  sQk 
threaii  hiis  boon  drawn  off  the  ada,  it  is  boiled  in  water  containing 
the  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  washed  in  fresh  water  and 
afterwai'ds  soaked  in  alum  and  pressed.     It  is  taken  out  next  day 
and  put  in  the  colouring  matter.     The  colours  used  are  crimson, 
yellow,  and  green.     The  silk  is  brought  from  Bombay.     The  workera 
are  not  generally  men  of  capital ;  they  buy  the  silk  and  gold 
with  borrowed  money  and  work  them  up.     The   industry   is 
small  scale,  and  no  labourers  are  employed.     The  silks  are  in  steadjrj 
demand.     The  weavers  work  for  nearly  nine  hours  a  day  and  kee 
the  ordinary  Hindu  holidays.     The  women  and  children  help  in  th 
reeling  and  sorting  of  the  silk.    The  cloth  is  largely  bought  I 
local  high-caste   Hindus,   and  in  the  cold  season  by  people  fro  _ 
Thdna  and  Bassein.     Their   busiest   season   is   from  December  to 
April.     The  prices  of  dinner-cloths  or  pttdmharg  vary   from  £1  to 
£5  (Rs.  10 -Rs.  50),  or  even  more  according  to   the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  silk,  the  fineness  of  the  article,  and  the  demjgad. 
The  craft  is  not  flourishing  as  imported  silks  can  be  had  cheapw 
and  better.     Besides  dealing  in  silk  S41is  make  the  coloured  paper 
ornaments,  which  are  used  at  weddings  by  low-class  Hindus  for 
festoons  and  garlands.     Some  of  them  also  sell  snuff  and  prepare  ink. 
The  handloom  weaving  of  cotton  cloth  is  carried  on  in  M4ngHo: 
and  Malmd,  and  a  little  in  Aiibag  whore  a  few  weavers  have  recent! 
settled  from  Sangaraeshvar  in  Ratndgiri   and  three  looms  are 
present  (1882)  at  work.     The  workers  are  S4lis,  of  whom  not  mo 
than   thirty    families  earn  their  living  by  weaving.     They  weave 
the  rough  robes  and  waiatclotha  which  are  worn  by  the  lower  classes. 
Almost  all  the   yarn  is  brought  from   Bombay,      Few  handloom 
weavers   have    capital.     Most  buy   their  materials  with  borrowed 
money.     The  demand  for  their  cloth  is  steady.     The  weavers  work 
for  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day  and  keep  the  ordinary  Hindu  holidays. 
Their   women   and  children     help   in    the  work.      Their  avernge 
earnings  are  very  small,  perhaps  about  £5   (Ra.  50)  a  ye^r.     They 
have  no  trade  organization. 

Wool  working  is  carried  on  at  M^pgaon,  Malgaon,  and  Alib^g  in 
the  AlibAg  subidivisiun,  and  at  Roha.  The  workers  are  Dhangnrs 
from  the  Deccan,  of  whom  about  100  families  earn  their  living-  b 
blanket-making.   They  have  looms  and  weave  coarse  blankets,  so™ 
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the  wool  of  their  own  flocka  and  others  with  wool  bronght 
the  Deccau.  The  wool  is  bought  either  with  their  own  or  with 
rod  money.  The  demand  for  their  blankets  is  so  great  that, 
^h  they  work  for  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day  during  the  whole 
sar,  they  are  unable  to  supply  the  demand  and  are  forced  to  bring 
|lanket3  from  above  the  Sahyddris.  Their  average  yearly  earnings 
ioont  to  about  £12  10«.  (Rs.  125).  The  craft  is  flourishing.  In 
igaon  and  Mahad,  some  Sangars  or  weaving  Dhangars  are 
engaged  in  making  blankets  which  they  sell  to  local  merchants. 
The  blankets  vary  in  price  from  1«.  to  2*.  (8  a^.  -  Ee.  1)  according 
to  texture  and  the  quality  of  the  wool,  llieir  average  daily  earnings 
vary  from  6d.  to  ^d.  (4  <w.  -  6  tis.).  Most  of  them  have  money  or 
^redit  enough  to  buy  the  wool  they  use  and  keep  some  readymade 
Hblaukcts  in  store. 

Rangdris  or  dyers  found  in  towns  dye  turbans^  scarfs,  women's 
robes,  and  shawls.  They  work  during  the  fair  season  only,  but, 
at  timee,  both  by  night  and  day  when  there  is  much  demand.  Their 
women  and  children  help.  They  are  paid  from  6d.  to  lOs.  (4  <i*.- 
Rs.  5)   ft   piece.     Their   dyes   are   kusumha,  patati^  wood,   lemon, 

Bmhoshij  and  khal  paste  which  they  bring  from  Bombay.     As  work- 
ion  they  are  honest  but  unskilful.     There  are  no  calico-printers  in 
the  district. 

B  Pottery  is  made  in  almost  every  viDage  and  largely  in  moefc 
^^karket  towns.  The  workers  are  Kumbhars,  of  whom  not  less 
^^Bhan  500  families  earn  their  living  as  potters.  They  are  generally 
^^noor,  many  of  them  eking  out  a  living  by  tilling  land  as  tenants. 

Except  that  in  a  few  cases  they  have  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  owners 
^^f  the  land  for  the  earth  they  use,  potters  require  no  capital.  The 
HBemand  is  generally  steady  and  in  May  it  is  brisk.  The  women  and 
^^Bhildren  help  by  fetching  and  pounding  the  earth,  mixing  it  with 
^^^ater,  and  by  carrying  the  pots  to  market.     The  lower  classes  buy 

earthenware  for  storing  water  and  grain  and  even  for  cooking,  and 
^the  higher  classes  for  keeping  milk.  Earthen  pots  are  sometimes  sent 
^^bo  Bombay  for  sale.  From  Alibag  and  Pen  bricks  and  tiles  are 
^^■argoly  exported  to  Bombay  and  Janjira.  The  firm  clay  of  M^pgaon 
^^Bti  Alibiig  has  attracted  a  large  colony  of  potters,  who  supply  the 

whole  of  the  Alibiig  sub -division. 

Tailors  or  Shimpis  are  found  in  every  town  and  large  village, 
it,  except  two  merchants  in  Roha  and  three  in  Mahdd,  few  keep 
lops  and  sell  cloth.  They  earn  their  living  as  tailors  and  are  fairly 
lia.  nie  work  is  steady.  The  women  and  children  help  the  men 
I  sewing.     The   average   yearly  earnings   of  a   Shimpi   vary  from 

J8  to  £10  (Rs.  80- Rs.  100).     llie  craft  is  fairly  prosperous  ;  it  has 

lo  trade  organization. 

Wood -working  is  carried  on  in  every  town  and   large  vilkge, 

*he  workers  are  carpenters  who    are  Mdlis,   Beni-Israels,  Native 

na,     Marathils,    and     Catch     Musalmans.      The    wood    is 

'    by  the  people  who  want   articles  made.     A  few   Sutara 

sep  shops,  but  most  work  for  wages.     Their  wcfrk  is  steady  and 

)rtsk  during  the  house-building  season,  that  is  between  October 

id  June.     The  men  work  nearly  t«u  hours  a  day  j  the  women  and 
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children  a<l<3  nothing  to  the  family  earnings.     Besides  making  fiel< 
tools  some  carjjenters  make  excellent  boxes,  chairs,  and  cup" 
Toys,  cradles,  dumb-bells,  pegs,  bedsteads,  measures,  and  chefismen, 
after  supplying  local  wants,  find  a  ready  sale  in  Bombay. 

Iron   work  is  carried  on   by  Lohdrs  in  towns  acd  large  villager. 
A  few  have  shops  and   keep  a  stock  of  field  tools,  spades,  sickleia, 
and  spoons.     But  most  work  up  metal    brought  to  them   by  their, 
customers.      Lohdrs    have  almost  ceased  to  make  razors,  kni 
and  other  fine  articles  which  are  now  itn ported  from   Europe. 
blacksmith's    work    is    steady    daring    the  house-building   season 
(October- June),   when  they    make    nails  and  other  iron   articles. 
A  blacksmith   works  nearly    ten    hours  a  day.     The  women  and 
children  help  in  blowing  the  bellows.     The  craft  is    not  flourishin 
as  readymade  articles  are  obtained  at  cheaper   rates.     Some  Beni- 
Isrdel  families  work  as  blacksmiths,  especially  in  the  Alib^  an 
Koha  sub-divisions. 

Palm-tapping  is  carried  on  in  the  garden  villages  of  Alibag  and  in 
a  few  villages  in  Roha  and  Nagothna.  The  tappers  are  Bhandarisof 
whom  more  than  lOOl)  families  used  to  live  by  tapping,  but,  owing  to 
the  change  in  the  excise  system,  not  more  than  100  families  ai*e  now 
employed.  They  tap  cocoa-palms,  wild  palms  or  bherlimcids,  and 
fan-leaf  or  brab-palms.  The  Bhandaria  either  own  the  trees  themselves 
or  hire  them  from  others.  The  thief  instrument  used  in  tapping  is 
heavy  broad-bladed  knife.  Labourers  are  sometimes  employed  wh 
are  paid  6J.  (4  a^.)  a  day.  The  work  is  steady  throughout  the 
year.  They  tap  thrice  a  day,  in  the  early  morning,  in  the  afternoon, 
and  in  the  evening,  and  on  each  occasion  take  from  one  to  three 
hours  according  to  the  number  of  trees  they  have  to  tap.  Women 
and  children  take  no  part  in  the  tapping.  The  palm-juice  is  sold  to 
the  liquor-contnictor  at  Is.  (Rs.  3^)  a  gallon. 

Salt  was  formerly  made  in  Alibjig,  Pen,  and  Roha.  In  1874  all 
the  salt-works  or  ajar*  in  Alibdgand  Roha  were  closed,  and,  excepi 
the  Ashtami  agar  which  is  too  rocky  for  tillage,  most  of  the  Alibig 
salt-pans  have  been  turned  into  rice  fields.  In  three  places  in 
Roha  and  in  six  in  Alibag  salt  was  naturally  produced,  bnt^ 
earth  mounds  were  raised,  the  inlets  of  the  sea  stopped,  and  thew 
whole  salt  produce  destroyed.  To  the  west  of  Pen  and  to  the  north  ~ 
of  Dharamtar  thirty-four  salt-pans,  varying  from  five  to  125  acres, 
stretch  about  three  miles  broad  from  Dharamtar  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Amba.  VAshi^  which  includes  several  hamlets,  is  the  most 
important  of  the  salt  villages,  and  is  reached  by  a  fine  broad  road 
which  branches  from  the  Dharamtar  road  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Pen.  After  leaving  Vashi  the  road  turns  east  to  Kane,  the 
distance  from  the  Dharamtar  road  to  Kdne  being  five  miles.  Next 
to  Vdshi,  the  most  important  villages  are  Shirki,  Vadav,  Kane,  and 
Odhangi.  The  thirty-four  works  are  arranged  in  eight  groups. 
They  include  4G14  pans,  which  cover  an  area  of  1572  acres  and 
have  350  owners.  In  1880-81,  these  works  yielded  598,083  man* 
or  22,151  tons  oj  salt,  on  which  Government  realised  an  excisoj 
duty  of  £108,731  {Rs.  10,87,3102.  Most  of  the  salt-pans  are  owned^ 
by  Br/lhmans  and  Prabhus.     The   owners  do  not   make  the  salt. 
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It  let  the  pang  to  Agris.  The  rent  varies  from  a  half  to  a 
irth  of  the  net  produce.  At  the  beginning  o£  the  fair  season 
makers  prepare  the  salt-pans  or  kundia  by  beating  the 
rth  with  a  flat  plank  until  tho  ground  is  hard  and  water-tight, 
le  salt-making  season  laste  from  March  till  Jane.  During 
season  the  pans  are  filled  with  sea-water  from  a  channel  cut 
>m  the  nearest  creek.  Tho  supply  is  regulated  by  opening  or 
>sing  the  channel.  The  water  is  then  left  from  ten  to  fifteen  days 
to  evaporate.  When  tho  water  has  dried  salt  crystals  remain,  which 
are  gathered  in  small  heaps  on  the  edge  of  the  pan.  Next  day 
these  small  heaps  are  gathered  into  large  heaps  and  placed  on  a 
raised  platform.  During  the  season  a  pan  generally  yields  five 
crops  01  salt. 

When  a  dealer  wants  to  buy  salt  he  goes  to  the  paus^  chooses 

what  he  likes,  and  settles  the  rates  with  the  pan-owner  or  shilotri. 

An  application  is  signed  by  the  buyer  and  the  seller   and  forwarded 

to  the  salt-duty  collector,  where  it  is  registered.     There  the  duty  is 

calculated  and  when  the  duty  is  paid  a  permit  is  issued.     This  permit 

is  taken  to  the  head  clerk  of  the  work,  where  the  salt  is  weighed  by 

^be  clerk  and  a  peon.     It  is  next  packed  in  small  bags,  and  the  bags 

^■D  marked  with   red  numbers.     Those  going  inland  are  examined 

^^   the   superintendent  at  Khacharkhind  toll,  a  mile  east  of  Pen. 

Boats   laden   with  salt    are    examined  immediately   after    leaving 

the  Amba  and  Antora  creeks,  at  a  barge  moored  off  Karanja.     Salt 

Ti9ed  to  bo  carried  loose.     The  system   of  carrying  salt  in  bags  has 

proved  a  most  efiicient  check  on   smuggling.^     Pen  salt  is  not  all 

nsed  locally  ;  it  is  sent  to  Poena,  Satira,  ShoUpur,  Ratndgiri,  Th^na, 

and  tho  Pant  Sachiv's  state. 

k Fishing   is   carried  on  in  all  sea-shore  and   creek-bank  villages 
d  the  towns  of  AUbag,  Revdanda,  Cheul,   and   Thai    are  noted 
for  their  fish.     In  parts  of  Nagothna  there  are  a  few  Gdbits  and 
^Ui^rvis,  but  most  of  the  fishers  are  Son  Kolis  of  whom  nearly  3000 
^^nilies  live  by  fishing. 

Bntchers,  who  are  either  Musalm^ns  or  Maratha  Khiitiks,  are 

ind  in  small  numbers  in  all  large  villages.     The  Alibdg  Dhangars 

Hh    keep    sheep  and  act  aa  butchers.      In  the  town  of  Alibdg 

jre  are  three  butchers'  shops  kept  by  Dhangars,  and  one  shop 

lere  live  sheep  brought  from  above  the  Sahyddris  are  sold.     In  Pen 

>tir  shops  are  kept  by  Musalmdns  who  buy  sheep  and  goats  from 

wandering  Dhangars. 

In  Mah<ld  and  Pen  there  are  some  good  shoemakers  or  Ch^mbhdrs. 
They  make  shoes  and  sandals  at  their  houses,  and  sometimes  hawk 
them  in  villages  and  towns.  A  pair  of  shoes  or  sandals  costs  from 
6d.  to  28.  (4  a*. -Re.  1).  The  ChAmbhara  are  helped  in  their  work 
by  their  women  and  elder  children.  Besides  what  are  made  locally 
a  large  number  of  shoes  are  brought  from  Bombay.  The  only 
industry  that  has  died  out  is  paper-making. 
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DeUils  of  th«  ult  trade  uid  the  ult  system  are  given  in  the  ThAoA  Statistical 
It.  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIII.  363  •  378. 
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KolAba  history  may  be  divided  into. four  periods,  aD  early  Hindu 
period,  partly  mythic  and  partly  historic,  reaching  to  abont  a.d. 
1300;  a  MusalmJtn  period  lasting  from  a.d.  1300  to  about  16(50  jj^ 
a  MarAtha  period  from  1660  to  1800  ;  and  a  British  period  ain 
1803.    As  in  Thana  history,  one  chief  interest  in  KoUba  ia  i 
connection  with  foreign   nations  from  across   ihe   Indian   Ocean 
relations  from  pre-historic  times  with  Arabia  and  Africa,  a  possible 
trade  with  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  (b.c.  2500  -  B.C.  500).  dealings  with 
Greeks  and  Parthians   (b.c.  200  -  a.d.  200),   the  friendly  treatment 
of  Musalman  Arabs   (a.d.   700  - 1200),  the  part    conquest   by  the 
Portuguese  (1530),  and  the  supremacy  of  the  British  (1803). 

The  openings  through  the  Sahyddris   by   the   Bor,    Devasthali, 
Kumbha,  and  Shevtya  paaseB,^  from  the   earliest   historical  times 
(b.c.  225),  probably  made  the  Kol^ba  ports  of  Cheul^  Mahiid,  Ghode* 
gaoQ,  and  llajpuri  in  Janjira,  centres  of  trade.    As  in  Thina,  tha  J 
trade  at  these  ports  rose  to  foreign  commerce  when  the  Koldbafl 
coast  was  under  a  power  which  ruled  both  the  Konkan  and  the  n 
Decoan  and  it  shrank  to  local  traffic  when  Koldba  became  part  of 
Gujarftt  or  was  under  a  local  chief.^     The  oldest  historical   places 
in  Koldba  are  Cheul,  Pal  and  Kol  near  MahAd,   and  Kuda   near  j 
RAjpuri   which   have  Buddhist   caves  of  about   the  first  century  ■ 
after  Christ.     Ghodegaon,  about  six   miles  soath   of  Mdngaon,  ia  ^ 
probably  another  old  centre  of  trade.     Cheul,  or  Chemulla,  seems  to 
be  Ptolemy's  SirauUa  or  Tiraula  (a.d.  150),  and  perhaps   is  Pliny's 
(a.d.  77)     Perimula.     The   earliest    Hindu   reference   to    Cheul   ia 
aa  Chemnla  in   two   Kanheri    cave   inscriptions   of  the  beginning 
of   the  second  century    after   Christ.*    The  Kuda   caves    on  the 
north  branch  of  the  Janjira  creek  about  ten  miles  south-west  of 
Roha   and   seventeen   miles  north-west    of    Ghodegaon,    the    P^ 
caves  about  a  mile   north-west  of  Mahdd,  the  Kol  caves  about  a 
mile  south-east  of  Mahad^  and  the  Clieul  caves  about  a  mile  to  the 
north  of  the  old  town  of  Cheul  show  thatj  about  the  first  century  of 


rlv 

Cheul  waa  the  leading  port  in  the  Konkan,  merchandise  mnst  have  centered  at  Cheul 
(Stanley's  Borbosa,  U9)  from  the  whole  of  the  Deocan  through  passes  as  far  north  as 
the  Tal  pass  and  as  far  south  as  the  Pir  pass.  Nikitin  the  Rnssian  traveller  ( 1470). 
who  vrcnt  from  Cheul  to  Junnar,  seems  to  have  gone  by  some  pass  very  far  to  the 
north.  His  first  stage,  '  eight  days  to  Pilee  at  the  foot  of  the  IndiAO  mountoina,' 
seems  to  have  been  eighty  miles  to  Tula  at  the  foot  of  the  Ndua  pass.  The  rest  of 
his  joorucy  was  ten  Qays  to  Oomri  (appareotly  to  the  north  of  the  N&aa  pass)  and 
■ix  days  to  Jonnar.  Major's  India  in  XVth  Ccntnry 
t  BomUy  Gazetteer,  XIV.  172,  189. 
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tbe  Christian  era,  Kol4ba  had  Buddhist  settlements  of  importance.* 
Five  of  the  twenty-eight  Kuda  cave  inscriptions  record  gifts  by 
connections  of  Khandpdiit  the  Mahdbhoj*  or  chief  of  Mdndava,  who 

t"«»m8  to  have  belonged  to  a  local  dynasty  whose    head-quartera 
0  probably  at  Mdnddd  about  a  mile  north  of  Kuda.     About  the 
e  time  an  inscription  in  the  Pal  caves  refers  to  a  chief  of  a 
Kdnabhoa  dynasty  as  ruling  somewhere  in  Koliba.*     So  far  there 

t nothing  to  show  whether  these  local  dynasties  were  independent 
were  subordinate  to  the  ^andhrabhrityas,  who  at  this  time  had 
pitals  at  Paithan  near  Ahmadnagar  and  at  Kolhiipur,  and  in 
Th^Lna  held  Sopara  and  Kalydn.*  Probably  the  Andhrabhrityas 
were  overlords  of  Koldba  also,  at  least  during  their  period  of 
gfreatest  power  under  Yajnashri  or  Gotamiputra  II.  (a.d.  160). 

During  ShAtakami  rule  the  Konkan  seems  to  have  been  enriched 

tthe  great  development  of  the  western  trade  which  followed  the 
man  conquest  of  Egypt  in  B.C.  30.'    It  is  doubtful  which  of  the 
inkan  ports  was  at  this  time  the  centre  of  the   Egyptian  trade, 
e   references  seem  to  point  to  Timulla  or  Cheul  and  to  Sizerus, 
perhaps  Janjira  or  Rajpuri,* 

The  Konkan  is  the  part  of  the  west  coast  which  was  best  known 
to  tbe  Greeks  at  the  time  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy  (a.d.  135-150). 
Greeks,  who  had  for  many   years  traded  to  Symulla  or  Timulla, 

Jrobably  Cheul,  gave  Ptolemy  intonation  about  Western  India.' 
B)d  from  the  mention  of  gifts  by  Yavans  to  the  Kanheri,  Nd,8ik, 
^Irli,  and  Junnar  caves,  some  of  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  settled 
tn  the  country  and  become  Buddhists.^    So,  also,  Indians  seem  to 
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>  HiwRi  HuKng  (A.D.640,  Foe  Koue  Ki,  391)  mentions  a  dwjm  of  Ashnk  (b,c,  225)  a 
milM  to  tbe  oast  of  Chiinolo,  The  luuue  Buggeats  Cheul,  but  for  other  reasoDB  the 
itititfAtion  eeenu  unlikely.  The  point  is  noticed  un«lor  Cheul  iu  Plaoea  of  Interest. 
'Dr.  Barge«s*  Arcbffiological  .Survey  of  Weetem India,  Separate  Piunphlet,  X.  4,  9, 
15,  17.  A  Mahilbhoj  is  also  mentioned  in  a  Bedsa  cave  inicription.  Ditto,  26. 
Dr.  BurjjesB'  Archaeologioal  Sur\'ey,  X.  2. 

The  K.ol4ba  cavea  ha%'e  no  inacriptioo  of  the  ADclhrabhritya  or  Shiitakami 
l^gi.  In  the  face  of  their  numeroua  inscriptiouB  in  the  N&sik,  Kiirli,  and  Kanhori 
j^vea,  thiB  would  seem  to  show  that  they  did  not  hold  KolAba  until  the  total  conquest 
of  Apaiinta  by  Ootamiputra  I.  between  a.d.  120  and  a.d.  1.35.  The  suggestion  may 
rhaps  be  offered  that  Axiake  Andron  Peiraton,  Ptolemy's  name  for  the  southern 
ikan,  may.  because  of  Pliny's  account  of  the  danger  from  pirates  in  that  part  of 
have  been  changed  to  Andron  Peiraton  or  Pirate  Ariake  from  A'ndhra 
or  ShAtakami  Ariake.  But,  on  the  wholo,  this  eeems  unlikely. 
img  to  8trabo  (b.c.25)  (Viucent,  Commerce  of  the  Anoiente,  11.  86),  the 
[fleet  in  the  Red  Sea  increased  in  a  few  years  from  a  few  ships  to  120  sail. 
Dy  (4.D.  77|  has  a  Porimula,  a  cape  and  trade  centre  about  half-way  between 
or  Kochiu  and  Patala  or  Hai<urabad  in  Sindb.  This  position  answere  to 
or  Timulla,  that  is  probably  Cheul.  (Compare  Yule  in  Ind.  Ant.  II.  96). 
perliapa  the  same  as  Pliny's  Automula,  as  if  *  o  rifivka,'  a  noble  mart  on 
It  (MoCrindle's  Mogasthenes,  146-147).  These  identifications  are  doubtful. 
Zaaanm,  Pliny's  other  mart  on  the  Konkao  const,  seems  to  be  Jazra  or  Janjira.  But 
this  again  ia  made  doubtful  by  the  forms  Milizegeria  and  Melixeigara  which  appear  in 
tlie  better  infonn«d  Ptolemy  and  Fcriplus,  and  aeem  to  be  best  identified  with  the 

El  and  island  of  M4lvan  or  Melundi  in  south  Ratn^igiri. 
Ptolemy,  I.  xvii.  Bertius'  Edition,  17. 
LaaaenTi  Indische  Alterthumskunde,  IV.  79.    In  the  first  century  after  Christ 
nynns  a  wise  man  was  sent  (Jour.  As.  Soc.  Ben.  \^I.  [1]  226)  from  Egypt  to  India 
to  cxunine  tbe  chief  marts,  and  in  13d  Pantienna  the  Stoic  of  Alexandria  came  to  India 
missionary  and  took  back  the  first  clear  ideas  of  the  ShrAvans  and 
I,  and  of  Buddha   '  whom  the  Indians  honoured  as  a  *god,  because  of  his 
Hough's  Chrifltiuiity   in   India,  I.  51.     Compare  Asaemanni    in  Rich's 
»,  n.  120    121. 
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haye  gone  to  Alexandria,  and  perhaps  gave  Ptoleinj  his  sorpriai 
knowledge  of  places  of  Hindu  pilgrimage.*  Ptolemy  held  the  mistake: 
ide^  that  the  Indian  coast  stretched  east  and  wcet  instead  of  nortk' 
and  south.  This  confuses  his  account  of  India.  But  his  knowledge 
of  names  is  curiously  exact  and  full.  He  divides  the  west  coAst 
into  Surastrene  or  Saur^shtra,  corresponding  to  Cutch  KdthiiLwir 
and  north  Gujarat;  Larike^  that  is  L4t  Desh,  or  south  GujarAt 
Ariake  or  the  Mardtha-spcaking  country,  the  Mar^th^  are  sti 
called  Are  by  the  Kdnarese  of  Ealddgi  and  north  K^nara ;  ani 
Damurike,  wrongly  written  Lymurike,  the  country  of  the  Damils  or 
Tamils.^  He  divides  bis  Ariake  or  tlje  Mar^tha  country  into  three 
parts,  Ariake  proper  or  the  Bombay-Deccan,  Sedan's  Ariake*  or 
the  north  Konkan,  and  Pirate  Ariake  or  the  south  Konkan.  Besides 
Sopira  on  the  coast,  N^ik  near  the  SahyAdris,  and  the  great 
inland  marts  of  Paithan  and  Tagar,  Ptolemy  mentions  three  place* 
in  Koldba,  which  can  be  identiBed,  the  cape  and  mart  of 
BymuUa,  the  cape  apparently  the  south  point  of  Bombay  harbour  and 
the  mart  modern  Cheul ;  Hippokura  south  of  Symulla,  apparently 
a  Greek  rendering  of  Goregaon  or  Ghodegaon  six  miles  south  of 
M^ngaon  ;  and  Balepatna  not  far  from  Hippokura,  that  is  the 
modem  Mahdd  called  Palpattanfrom  the  Buddhist  settlement  of  FiX 
about  two  miles  to  the  north-west.* 

Ptolemy  gives  no  details  of  ^he  trade  which  drew  the  Greeks  to 
the  emporium  of  Symulla.  But  from  the  fact  that  the  ShAtakamia 
ruled  the  Deccan  as  well  as  the  Konkan,  there  seems  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  was  the  same  trade  which  is  described  by  the  author 
of  the  Periplas  as  centering  at  Broach  about  a  hundred  years  later.' 

*  Ptolemy  conversed  with  several  Hindus  in  Alexandria.  Wilford  in  As.  Rei.  X. 
101  - 105.  As  early  as  the  first  century  there  were  Indian  Christians  wttled  in 
Alexandria.  Hough's  Christianity  in  India.  I. '44.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  (a.d.  ?7) 
many  Indiana  lived  in  Egypt.  Dion  Chrysostom  mentions  Indians  in  Alexandria  aboat 
A.D.  100,  and  Indians  told  Clemeos  (192-217)  about  Buddha  (Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc  XIX. 
278).  Br&hmans  are  mentioned  in  Constantinople.  Oppertin  Madras  Jour.  Lit.  and 
8cien.  1878,210.  It  was  about  this  time  (a. d.  24-57)  that  according  to  one  ecooqbI 
20,000  Hiodu  families  colonised  JUra  (hafflea'  Jdra,  11.  69)  and  Bali  (Crawfxird  in  As. 
Res.  XIII.  155- 159).  The  date  is  now  put  as  late  aaA.n.  500.  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soo. 
(N.  S.),  VIII.  162. 

*  Damurika  appears  in  Peutinger's  Tables,  a.d.  100. 

*  The  meaning  of  Sedan's  Ariake  is  doubtful.  The  que«tion  is  disnqiwod  ittd 
Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIII.  418  note  1.  j 

*  Ptolemy  also  notices  that  Paithan  in  the  Deccan  was  the  capital  of  Siri-Pdlamstl 
probably  Shri  Pulam&yi  (a.u.  140),  and  mentions  the  Nana-Guna  which  he  thought] 
was  «  river,  but  apparently  is  the  Nina  pass  one  of  the  chief  roatea  from  Paithsn  to] 
the  coast. 

'  McCrindle's  Periplas,  125.  Goods  passed  from  the  top  of  the  Sahyidris  eastward 
in  wagons  across  the  Deccan  to  Paithan,  and,  from  Paithan,  ten  days  further  east  to 
Tagar,  the  greatest  mart  in  southern  India,  where  goods  were  collected  from  the  parts 
along  the  coast,  apparentlr  the  coast  of  Bengal.  There  seems  reason  to  believe  thst 
this  was  one  of  the  lines  along  which  silk  and  some  of  the  finer  spices  found  their  wsY 
west  from  the  Eastern  Archipelag^o  and  China  (compare  Heeren,  Asiatic  Researches  TTT. 
884).  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Krishna,  Ptolemy  boa  a  Maisolia  apparently  the  modem 
Macnlipatam,  and  close  by  Alosygne,  the  place  from  which  vessels  sailed  for  Malacca 
or  the  Golden  Chersonese  (Bertius'  Ed.,  Asia  Maps  X.  and  XI.).  So  important  was 
the  town  that  the  GodAvari  was  known  to  Ptolemy  as  the  Maisolos  nver  (ditto). 
The  Periplus  has  also  a  Maaalia  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  whore  immense  quantities 
of  floe  muslin  we^  made  (McCrindle,  145;  Vincent,  II.  523).  It  seems  probable 
that  molochinon  the  Periplus  name  for  one  of  the  cloths  which  are  mentioned  as 
ooming  to  Broach  throngb  Tagar  from  the  parts  along  the  coast  (YinoeJit^  II.  412», 
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cSuef  trade  was  with  the  Red  Sea  and  figypt  in  the  west,  and, 
tly,  inland  by  Paithan  and  Tagar  to  the  shores  of  the   Bay 
ngal  and  through  that  with  the  further  east     The  chief  exports 
Egypt  were,  of  articles  of  food,  seaamum,  oil,  sugar,  and  perhaps 
and  ginger;  of  dress,  cotton  of  different  kinds  from  the  Deccan 
d  from  the  eastern  coast ;  silk  thread  and  silk  j  of  spicea  and 
g«,  spikenard,  coctns,  bdellium,  and  long  pepper ;  of  dyes,  Isc 
indigo ;  of  ornaments,  diamonds,  opals,  onyx  etones  found  in 
qa&ntities  near  Paithan,  and  perhaps  emeralds,  turquoises, 
rla ;  of  metals,  iron  or  steel  and  perhaps  gold.*     The  imports 
wines  of  several  kinds,  Italian,  Laodicean,  and  Arabian ;  of 
■ess,   cloth  and  variegated   sashes;  of    spices  and   drugs,  gum 
darach,  stibium  for  the  eyes,  and  storax ;  of  metals,  brass  or  copper 
and  lead,*  also  gold  and   silver  coins;'  of  ornaments,  coral, 
tly  silver  vases,  plate,*  and  glass ;  and  of  slaves,  handsome  young 
omen  for  the  king  of  the  country.'     Besides  by  the  Red  Sea,  after 
rajan'a  victories  in  Persia  ( a. d.  110),  there  was  a  great  trade  by 
e    Persian    Gulf  to    Palmyra.*     The   merchants    were    Hindus, 
addhism  favouring  trade  and  owing  many  of  its  finest  monuments 
the  liberality  of  Konkan  merchants.^     Besides  Hindus  the  leading 


1-742),  ifl,  M  Vincent  naspectod,  a  mistake  and  ahoald  be  Maaulinon  or  Maauli 
lih.  (McCriodle,  136;  Vincent,  II.  412).  This  and  not  Marco  Folo'a  Mohsol  near 
increh  (Yule'a  £<iition,  I.  59)  would  then  be  the  origin  of  the  English  mualin. 
uailina  the  Arab  name  for  muslio  (Yule,  t.  59)  favours  the  Indian  origin,  and 
Marco  Polo's  time  (1290)  Mutapali  near  Maaulipatam  was  (Yule,  II.  296)  famous 
the  most  delicate  worklike  tissue  of  spider's  M'eb.  The  trade  in  oloth 
Maaulipatam  and  Thana  was  kept  up  till  modem  times.  In  the  middle 
Um  a«vent«enth  century  Thevenot  (1660)  describes  (Harris,  II.  373-384)  how 
and  other  cloths  from  Masulipatam  came  through  Golkonda  by  Chtkudor, 
^k,  and  the  Tal  pass  to  the  Th&na  porta  and  about  the  same  time  Baldtcua 
.nrchill,  III.  589)  describes  Masulipatam  aa  a  very  populous  place  where  the 
Jikirope  and  China  met  and  where  waa  a  great  concourse  of  merchants 
^bav,  anrat,  Goa,  and  other  places  on  the  veat  coast.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
dark-spotted  turban  cloth  now  worn  by  some  Bombay  Prabhns,  Musalmina, 
P&rsis,  which  was  probably  adopted  by  them  from  the  old  Hindu  Thlna  traders, 

from  Maaulipatam  and  is  known  as  Bamdri,  that  is  Masulibandri,  cl<ith. 
Indian  steel  was  famous.     The  chisels  that  drilled   the  granite  of  the  Egyptian 
slisks  are  said  to  have  been  of  Indian  steel.     Shaw's  Egypt,  36-4.     Indian  eteel  ia 
SDtioned  in  the  Periplus  and  in  Antonine's  Digest. 

"  Pliny  notices  that  the  Indiana  took  lead  m  exchaoge  for  pearls  and  precious 
aes.  The  earliest  known  coins  of  the  Andhra  kings,  found  both  at  Dharnikot  at 
>  mouth  of  the  Krishna  and  at  Kolhipur,  are  of  lead. 

'  The  silver  denariua  worth  about  6d.  was  exchanged  for  bullioa.    Vincent,  II.  694. 
[*  Poliahed  plate  was  a  large  item.     Vincent,  II.  ^16. 
[*  Greek  or  Yavan  girls  were  much  in  demand  as  royal  attendants  and  concabines. 
of  KtilidiB*  dramas,  Yavan  girls  with  bows  and  wearing  garlands  of  wild 
rera  salute  the  king  with  tlie  word  chareh,   probably  the  Greek   x*^'/"  ^^  hail. 
it.  II.  145  ;  Mrs.  Manning's  Ancient  and  Medis&val  India,  II.  176. 
it  the  fall  of  B-abylon  and  Ctesiphon,  Trajan  aailcd  down  the  Tigris  to  the 
Golf,  embarked  on  the  aouth  aea,  made  inquiries  about  India,  and  regretted 
LS  not  able  to  go  there.     Dio  Cassius  in  Rawlinson's  Ancient  Monarchies,   IV. 
According  to  another  account  Trajan  visited  Jizerus    (Kerr's  Voyages,  II.  40), 
It  this  is  wrong. 

"  The  KArli  and  Kanheri  Cathedral  caves  were  made  by  merchants  :  and  many 

riptioos  in  the  Ruda,  Kanheri,  and  NdBik  caves  record  minor  Rifts  by  merchants. 

\.  Snr.  X .  16,  19, 20,  21 .  2S :  Trans.  Sec. Or.  Cong.  346,  347  ;  andBombay  Gazetteer, 

' "?,  172,  173,  174,  176,  178,  179,  189.     As  has  been  already  noticed,  the  Hindna 

jn«  seem  to  have  been  great  travellers.     In  addition  to  Hbe  former  references 

ior  oi  the  Periplus  notices  Indian  settlements  in  Socotra  and  at  Azania  on  tha 

coast.    McCrindle's  Periplos,  93. 
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merchants  seem  to  haTS  been  Greeka  and  Arabs,  aome  of  ihi 
settled  in  India,  others  foreigners.  Except  as  archere  no  Romans 
seem  to  have  come  to  India.^  Besides  small  coasting  craft,  and 
medium-sized  vessels  that  went  to  Persia,  large  Indian  and  Arab 
ships  traded  to  Yemen.*  The  Greek  or  Egyptian  ships  were  large, 
well  found  and  well  manned,  carrying  archers  as  a  guard  against 
pirates.'  They  were  rounder  and  roomier  than  ships  of  war,  and, 
as  a  sign  that  they  were  merchantmen,  a  basket  was  hung  from  the 
masthead.  The  hull  was  smeared  with^wax  and  was  ornamented 
with  pictures  of  the  gods,  especially  with  a  painting  of  the  guardiaa 
divinity  on  the  stern.  The  owners  were  Greeika,  Hindus,  and 
Arabs,  and  the  pilots  and  sailors  were 'Hindus  and  Arabs.* 

About  the  close  of  the  second  century  (a.d.  178)  Rudrad^man,one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Kshatrap  kings  of  Qujardt,  has  recorded  a  donble 
defeat  of  the  Sh^takarnis  and  the  recovery  of  the  north  Konkan.* 

The  Koukau  places  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  Periplas 
of  the  Erythrasan  sea,  whose  date  is  probably  a.d.  247,*  are  SopAra 
{Ouppara),  Kaly^  (Tui/ifiVna),  Cheul  {Simulla),  and  Palpattan  or 
P41  near  Mahdd  {Palaipahnai) .'  Though  the  direct  commerce 
with  Egypt  had  been  driven  from  the  Konkan  ports  there  was 
still  a  considerable  trade.  Coasting  vessels  went  south  to  meet 
the  Egyptian  ships  at  Musiris  and  Nelkynda  on  the  Malabdr  coast 
or  further  south  to  Ceylon ;  pr  on  to  ports  on  the  Coromand 
coast,  chiefly  to  bring  back  the  fine  cloths  of  Masulipatam.'  There 
was  an  important  trade  with  Gedrosia  on  the  east  coast  and  with 
Apologos,  probably  Obollah,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
chief  trade  with  Gedrosia  was  in  timber,  teak,  squared  wood,  and 
blocks  of  ebony,  with  a  retnra  of  wine,  dates,  cloth,  purple,  gold, 
pearls,  and  slaves,^"  There  was  also  a  trade  in  muslin,  corn,  and 
oil  with  the  east  coast  of  Arabia,'*  Socotra,  Aden  and  Moosa  near 
Mokha,  and  there  was  a  trade  to  Zanzibar  and  other  east  African 
ports,  taking  corn,  rice,  butter,  sesamum,  cotton,  sashes,  sugar,  and 
iron ;  and  bringing  slaves,  tortoise  8hell,and  cinnamon."  Lastly  there 
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*  EKypt  WM  directly  under  tho  Emperor  anrl  no  Romnu  might  goto  Egj'pt  without 
•peciil  leave  (Vincent  a  Commerce,  II.  G9).  Vincent  writes,  'The  merchonta  hare 
Greek  n&mea,  Dineenen,  Tliettphilus,  And  Sopater.  I  have  not  met  a  uiigle  Ronun 
name.'     Vincent,  II.  69,  201>,  506. 

« Vincent.  1 1.  33.  37 .  38.  •  Pliny's  Natural  History.  VI.  23.  J 

«  Vincent.  11.50,  101  ;  Lawen  Ind.  Alt.  lli.  68 ;  Stevensoo'sSketchof  DiBCOveiy.aOM 

•  Indian  Antirjuary,  VII.  262.  V 

•  Reinaad's  paper  firing  the  date  of  the  Periplus  at  a.d,  247  has  been   translated  ia  " 
the  Indian  Antiqoary  of  December  1879.     The  detailed  account  of  the  K&thiAwAr  and 
Gujarit  coasts,  compared  wth  Ptolemy's  scanty  and  confused  notes,  and  the  fact  that 
the  author  cqrrecta  Ptolemy's  great  error  about  the  direction  of  the  we«t  ooaat  of  India 
support  M.  Reinaud'a  view  that  the  Periplus  is  later  than  Ptolemy. 

'  AlcCrindle's  Periplus,  128,  129. 

*  Musiria  has  been  identified  with  Muyirikota  and  Nelkynda  with  Kanuetri. 
Caldwell's  Dnividtan  Grammar,  Introduction,  97. 

"  McCrindle's  Periplus,  145  ;   Vincent's  Commerce,  IT,  623.     Obollah  at  the  h«Ml 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  was  a  great  Indian  mart  and  is  perhaps  the  Abuluom  mentiooed 
m  Kfirle  cave  inscription  20  as    the  native   place   of   the   Parthian  or    Ptniaa 
Harpharan  who  records  the  gift  rf  a  cave.    Details  are  given  in  Bombay  Gaaeiteeh, 
Xni.  413,  421  note;?,  b  ,7  «i 

["  Vincent,  II.  378.  379.    The  timber  was  chiefly  used  in  hoat-bnildiog. 

"  Vincent,  U.  296,  297,  346.  a*  Vincent,  II.  158. 
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was  a  trade  to  Aduli,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia^  tbe  Indian  ships 
bringing  cloth,  iron,  cotton,  saahesj  muslin,  and  lac,  and  taking 
ivory  and  rhinoceros*  horna.^ 

I  In  a  fifth  century  inscription  in  Kanheri  Cave  X  Cheul  appears 
under  its  old  form  Chemula  and  is  described  as  a  great  city  with 
very  rich  merchants.* 

In  the  sixth  century  Koldba  with  the  rest  of  the  North  Konkan 
coast  was  probably  held  by  Maarya  or  Nala  chiefs  as  Kirtivarma  (550- 

■67),  the  first  of  the  ChfUukyas  who  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Konkan^  is  described  as  the  night  of  death  to  the  Nalas  and  Mauryaa.* 
And  Kirlivarma's  grandson  HuHkosi  II.  (<510-640),  under  whom  the 
Konkan  was  conquered,  describes  bis  general  Chanda-danda,  '  aa 
s  great  wave  which  drove  before  it  the  watery  stores  of  the  pools, 
which  are  the  Mauryas,'*  This  Chahikya  general,  with  huudreds  of 
shipp,  attacked  the  Maurya  capital  '  Puri  the  goddess  of  the  fortunes 

f  the  western  ocean/' 

Except  that  Cheul  is  perhaps  mentioned  as  Chimolo  by  Hiwen 
Thsang  (640),"  no  further  notice  of  Kold-ba  has  been  traced  till  the 
rise  of  the  Silaharas,  twenty  of  whom,  as  far  as  present  information 
goes,  ruled  in  Thiina  and  Koldba  from  about  A.D.  810  to  a.d.  1260  a 
period  of  450  years.'  The  fifth  Sil<lhira  king  Jhanjha  (Djandja)  is 
mentioned  by  the  Arab  historian  Masndi^  as  reigning  at  Cheul 
(Saimiir)  in  A.D.  916,  and,  in  an  inscription  of  the  fourteenth  king 
AnantpAl  or  Anantdev  (a.d.  1096),  exeniptiou  from  tolls  is  granted  to 
the  carts  of  two  ministers  at  the  Kolaba  port  of  Cheul  {ChemuH).^ 

During  at  least  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  Koldba, 
with  the  rest  of  the  north  Konkan,  seems  to  have  been  ruled  by 
viceroys  of  the  Devgiri  Yadavs.^" 

The  early  Deccan  Musalmins  seem  to  have  had  little  control  over 
Koliba.     According  to  Ferishta"  as  late  as  1377  many  parts  of  the 
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'  Vincent,  n.  116. 

^Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIV.  173.     Cheul  is  perhapa  the  Sibor  (Saimur)  of  the  Greek 
it  and  monk  Kosnias  ludikopleaatea  <A.  D.  525).     Migne'a  Patrologioj  Caraua, 
i  L  446. 

*  Ind.  Ant.  VIIL  244.  The  Ohdlukyaa  are  said  to  have  ruled  in  Oudb  for  fifty-nine 
«occ«etionfi  till  .Taiaing  passed  south,  invaded  the  Deccan,  and  about  A.o.  468 
dcrfeftted  the  Karta  chief  Krishna  (Jour.  R.  A.  S.  [O.  S]  IV.  6,  7,  8).  For  two  mora 
generations  their  power  did  not  pass  west  of  the  ^ahy^dris. 

*  Arch.  Sur.  Rep.  III.  26.  It  appears  from  ou  iiuscribed  stone  of  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century  brought  from  VAda  in  Thoiia  that  a  Maurya  king  named  Suketuv.oroa  waa 
then  ruling  in  tbe  Konkan.  Traces  of  the  name  Maurj'a  remain  in  the  surname 
More  which  i»  common  among  Manithika,  Kunbis,  and  Kolis.  The  two  small 
Ift&diDg  places  of  the  name  of  More,  in  Elephanta  and  in  Karania,  are  perhapa 
relies  of  Mauryan  power.  The  only  trace  of  the  Nalaa  occur*  in  a  local  story  of  a 
KaI  RAja  who  married  his  daughter  to  the  Malang  or  Arab  devotee,  who  gave  his 
name  to  Malanggid  hilL  See  fiouibay  Gazetteer,  A  TIT.  420,  and  XIV.  under  V<lda 
and  Malanggad. 

•Arch.  ^r.  Rep.  IH.  26.     Puri  has  not  been  identified.     Dr.  Burgess  thinks  it 
may   Itavc  been    ItAjpuri   in  Janjira,  Cave  Temples  of  India,   205.     See   Bombay 
Oaxett.w.  XTII.  423  note  2,  XIV.  401. 
T  r  1  wen  Thsang,  420. 
,  tree  and  other   details  of  tbe  twenty  Sil^h^ra  rulers  are  given  in 
Botai»v  i.w.etteer,  XIII,  422-429.  ■  Prairie*  d'Or,  II.  85. 

*  See'Bombay  Gautteer,  XIII.  426  note  1.  '"  Indian  AnTiquary,  IX.  44. 
M  Briggv'  Femhta,  II,  33S. 
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Konkan  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Yijajnagar  or  Aueg^di  kings.' 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  British  administration  into  Ratndg^ri 
inquiries  brought  to  light  a  general  tradition^  that  before  Musalm^a 
times  the  south  Konkan,  which  included  the  present  Kol4ba,  had 
been  under  a  dynasty  of  LingAyata  called  the  Kanara  kings,  wkoee 
head-quarters  were  at  Anegundi.  They  were  believed  to  have 
established  the  village  organization  of  which  traces  remained  though 
the  original  system  was  defaced  by  the  later  institution  of  khots. 
Their  power  waa  said  to  have  gradually,  decayed,  merging  into  a 
time  of  disorder,  when  the  country  was  overrun  by  Kolis  and 
nearly  unpeopled.  One  of  the  leading  local  chiefs  had  his  bead- 
quarters  at  Kurdu  near  the  Devsthali  pass  about  twenty -two 
miles  south-east  of  Nagothna."  Jervis  refers  to  this  same  tradition 
and  notices  that  one  of  the  centres  of  Yijaynagar  power  in  thd 
Konkan  was  at  Bitygad/ 

From  the  beginning  of  their  rule  in  1818,  the  Deccan  Musalmins 
seem  to  have  held  posts  in  Kolaba  of  which  Cheul  waa  one.*  Under 
the  Bahmanis  (1347-1489)  the  change  of  capital  from  Daulatabad 
south  to  Kulbarga  caused  the  chief  traffic  to  pass  to  the  Ratndgiri 
ports  of  Dabhol,  Chiplun,  and  Rdjapur.  Still  Cheul  remained  a 
place  of  importance  as  in  1357  when  Hasan  Ganga  distributed  his 
territory  into  four  provinces,  the  north-west  province  is  described  as  M 
comprehending  Cheul,  Junnar,  Daulatabad,  Bir,  and  Paitban.*  f 

In  1420  a  force  was  marched  to  the  sea  and  is  said  to  have 
reduced  the  whole  Konkan  to  obedience.  In  1436  a  second  army 
was  sent  and  the  chief  of  Redi  or  Raygad  was  made  tributary.* 
In  1469  Muhammad  GawAn,  the  minister  of  Muhammad  Shdh 
Bahmani  11.  {1403-1482),  marched  against  some  refractory  Konkan 
chiefs  with  a  piowerf ul  army,  including  the  troops  of  Junnar,  Chdkan, 
Kolhid,  Ddbhol,  Cheul,  Wai,  and  MAn.  And  in  1451  by  the 
establishment  of  Junnar  as  a  leading  Musalman  centre  the  connection 
with  the  Konkan  was  strengthened. '^ 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  (1489)  the  inland  parts 
of  KoUba  passed  from  the  Bahmaui  to  the  Ahmadoagar  kings. 
The  sea  coast,  including  at  least  Nagothna  and  Cheul,  remained  ia 
the  hands  of  the  Gujarat  kings,®  till,  in  1509,  the  overlordship  of 
Cheul  passed  from  Gujardt  to  the  Portuguese.'  Aft^r  this,  though 
the  coast  boundary  of  Gujardt  shrank  from  Cheul  to  Bombay,^"  the 
GujarAt  kings  continued  to  hold  the  fort  of  Sangaza  or  Sankshi  in 
Pen  till  1540  when  it  waa  made  over  to  Ahmadnagar.^^ 


y 


^  The  Bite  of  VijayaiiEBr  a  the  modem  ^nlLige  of  Hampi  thirty-nx  mil«  oorth- 
wesi  of  Belidri.  Tho  \  ijayxiAgET  dynuty  iocludeil  about  twelve  kinga  wbo«e  powar 
!Mt«d  from  about  1336  to  1587.   OddweU's  History  of  TiimeveUy.  45-00 ;  lad.   Ant, 

iL  177.  m 

>  R«v.  R«c.  121  of  182.5,  2.4.  ■ 

»  Konkan,  89.        *  Briggs' Ferishta,  IL  291,  295.        »  Briggs' FeriahU,  LL  295.        " 
•  Brigga'  Ferishta,  II.  424,  ^  Brigga'  Ferishta,  11.  484. 

■  In  1502  the  Italian  traveller  Varthema  (&dger,  114)  placed  Chcol  in  GujarAt ; 
•nd  in  1508  acoordi^g  to  Mirdt-i-Ahmadi  (Bird,  214)  Mabmnd  Bflgadft  Mtabli«h«d  • 


garriaon  at  Nigothna  and  sent  an  army  to  Cheul. 
■  Fftria  io  Kerr,  VI.  190.      ^^  Staoley'a  BftrbQ«a.  68-09. 


"FAriaiuKerr.VLMS. 


Dnriog  the  sixteenth  century  the  history  of  the  district  centres 
in  Cheul  and  Revdanda  where  the  Egyptian  and  Gujarat  fleets 
gained  a  famous  victory  over  the  Portuguese  in  1507  and  where  in 
1616  the  Portuguese  established  a  factory,^  In  1521,  on  the  promise 
that  he  would  be  allowed  to  import  horses  through  Cheul,  Burhan 
Niz^m  (1508-1553)  the  Ahmaduagar  king  allowed  the  Portuguese 
to  build  a  fort  at  Revdanda  about  two  miles  below  the  Musalmfln 
town.  In  1524  the  fort  was  finished.  In  1528  a  GnjarAt  fleet 
[of  eighty  barks  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cheul  river  and 
'did  much  damage  to  the  Ahmadnagar  territory  and  to  Portuguese 
trade.  A  Portuguese  fleet  .was  sent  to  act  against  the  Gujarit 
fleet.  The  Portuguese  took  several  GnjartLt  vessels,  and  passing 
up  the  NAgothna  or  Amba  river  burnt  six  Gujarat  '  towns.'  On  his 
way  back  to  his  boats  the  Portuguese  general  was  attacked  by  the 
commandant  of  Ndgothna,  but  beat  him  off  with  loss.  In  1533  and 
again  in  1538  the  Gujar&b  kings  made  treaties  with  the  Portuguese. 
In  1540  Burh4n  Nizam  of  Ahmadnagar  took  the  fort  of  S4nkshi 
in  Pen  from  its  Gujardt  commandant.  The  Gujardt  commandant 
asked  for  help  from  the  Portuguese  who  re-took  the  fort,  and  kept 
it  for  a  time,  but  finding  it  costly  handed  it  to  Ahmadnagar.^  So 
formidable  had  the  power  of  the  Portuguese  grown  that  in  1570  the 
kings  of  Ahmadnagar,  Bijapur,  Kalikat,  and  Achin  in  Sumatra 
formed  a  league  against  them.  Mortaza  of  Ahmadnagar,  who  was 
Btirred  to  great  exertions  by  thehop*e  of  securing  Cheul  andBassein, 
led  an  army  against  Choul,  but  without  effect.*  The  Portuguese  in 
their  turn  invaded  the  Ahmadnagar  territory,  attacking  Kalyin  and 
burning  its  suburbs.  In  1594  the  Ahmadnagar  king  again  attacked 
Cheul  and  detached  a  body  of  horse  to  ravage  Bassein.* 

On  the  capture  of  Ahmadnagar  in  1600  the  whole  of  the  district 
except  Portuguese  Revdanda,  fell  to  the  Moghala.  But  only  four 
years  later,  except  Cheul  and  the  country  for  a  few  miles  round  which 
was  held  by  a  Moghal  ofiicer,  the  whole  was  recovered  by  Malik 
Ambar  the  Ahmadnagar  minister.*  It  remained  under  Ahmadnagar 
till  1630,  when,  on  the  final  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  by  Shfih 
Jahin  (1628-1658),  it  passed  to  the  Moghals.*  But  the  Moghala 
exercised  so  little  control  that,  within  two  years,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  district  fell  into  the  hands  of  Shdhji  BhonslOj  ShivAji'a 
father.'  In  1635  a  strong  Moghal  force  was  sent  to  recover  the 
Konkan  from  Shdhji  who  retreated  to  the  hill-fort  of  MAhuli  in 
Th4na  and  was  there  forced  to  surrender.^  In  1636,  aa  Adil  Khi,n  of 
Bij&pur  agreed  to  pay  tribute,  ShAh  JahAn  made  over  the  Konkan  to 
him.  The  places  especially  noticed  aa  ceded  to  Bijapur  were  Jival  or 
Cheul,  Danda-Ri,jpuri,  Chakan  in  west  Poona,  and  Babal  or  Pabal 

eirhaps  Panvel  in  Thdna.*    In  1637  Shahji  entered  the  service  of 
ijipar."     Under  the  Bijipur  kings  the  Konkan  between  the  Savitri 

1  Da  Canhft'a  Chaul  and  BoMein,  39.  '  Faria  in  Kerr,  VI.  368. 

•  F»ria  in  Kerr.  VI.  423.  *  BriggB'  Ferishta.  Ill,  284. 
"""Wggs'  Ferishta.  III.  315.  •  Elphuwton'B  History,  509. 

Igeordicg  to  Jervia  (Konkan,  80)  in  1632  Sh^hji  was  ofTered  the  whole  of  the 
.BSgar  KonJun  it  hv  would  agree  to  hold  it  from  the  Moghal  £lir4>eror  and  would  gire 
up  all  claim*  to  lands  in  the  Ueccan.  '  Elliot  and  Dowaon,  VTI.  69. 

*  GUiot  and  Dowaon,  VII,  2M,     w  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VIL  85,  f  2, 57  ;  Grant  I>uff»  02. 
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Cliapter  VII. 
History. 

The  Angrias, 
I69U-1S40. 

£dnhoji  Anuria, 
J6SO-17S1. 


Ang^a  from  Angarvddi  a  Tillage  near  Hai-nai  in  Katndgiri, 
in  1690  appointed  second  in  command  of  Rij^rdm'a  fleet.  In  1698^ 
on  the  death  of  Sidoji  Gujar  the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  Kanhojt 
succeeded  to  the  command.  He  soon  showed  himself  a  most 
daring  and  enterprising  leader,  plundering  the  ships  of  all  natio 
and  sacking  all  undefended  towns  from  Travankor  to  Bombay.  Ha 
made  Kolaba,  the  small  island  fort  close  to  Alibdg,  his  head-qnarters, 
and  established  stations  at  Suvamdurg  and  Vijaydurg  in  Ilatn&giri. 

In  1C09  the  Bidis  defeated  the  Martthas,  overran  Rajpuri  and 
Rdygad,  and,  in  reward,  were  presented  with  Rdygad  by  the  Emperor 
Aurnngzeb.^  In  the  same  year  6ome*reversea  at  sea  led  the  Sidis 
Bnd  Portuguese  to  join  with  the  Moghal  in  a  league  against  X^nhoji. 
But  Kdnhoji  defeated  their  united  forces,  took  SAgargad,  conquered 
the  country  round,  and  forced  his  opponents  to  agree  that  of  the 
revenues  of  Koltibn,  Khanderi,  and  S^gargad,  two-thirds  should  go 
to  Angria  and  one-third  to  the  Moghals ;  that  the  whole  revenuo 
of  Rdjkot,  the  citadel  of  Cheul,  should  belong  to  Angria  ;  that  the 
revenue  of  Cheul  should  bo  divided  equally  between  the  Moghals 
and  Angria ;  and  that  the  revenue  of  Parhur,  a  village  near  Alib^, 
should  belong  to  the  Sidi.^  In  1705  Kdnhoji  Angria  'a  ShivJlji  or 
Mar&tha  pirato*  is  mentioned  as  harassing  the  trade  between  Bombay 
and  the  Malabir  coast.  In  1 707  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  fleet  of 
considerable  strength,  whose  onf  object  was  piracy,  and  to  have  been 
to  some  extent  politically  distinct  from  the  MarAtha  government, 
though  ho  held  a  port  on  the  Mardtha  coast'  Between  1707 
and  1710,  during  her  struggle  with  Shahu,  TArAbii,  the  widow 
of  RjljArdm,  placed  Kiinhoji  in  charge  of  the  coast  from  Bombay 
to  Sdvantv^idi  with  authority  in  Rdjmdchi  near  the  Bor  pass  and 
over  the  district  of  Kalyan  which  seems  to  have  stretched  some 
distance  north  of  Bhiwndi.*  In  1713  Shdhu  sent  a  force  under  the 
Peshwa  Bahirupant  Pingle  to  protect  the  inland  parts  of  the  Konkaa 
and  check  the  spread  of  A'ngria's  power.  On  hearing  of  the  Peshwa 'a 
advance,  Kdnhoji  marched  to  meet  him,  defeated  him,  and  made 
him  prisoner.  He  took  the  forts  of  Lohgad  and  Rdimachi  near 
Khanddk  in  west  Poona,  and  prepared  to  march  on  Sdtdra.  All 
available  troops  were  brought  against  him  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Bdldji  Vishvandth.  Aware  of  Kanhoji's  abilities, 
enterprise,  and  resource,  Bdlaji  agreed  that  if  Kdnhoji  set  the 
Peshwa  free,  gave  up  his  alliance  with  Sambhdji,  supported  Shdhu, 
and  restored  all  his  conquests  except  Rajmachi,  he  would  receive 
ten  forts  and  sixteen  fortified  posts  commanding  the  whole  of  the 
Koukan  from  Devgad  in  the  south  to  Khanderi  in  the  north,  and 
would  be  confirmed  as  admiral  of  the  Mardtha  fleet  with  the  titles  of 
Vizdrat  Mai  and  SarkheL^    As  Shrivardhan  and  others  of  the  fortified 


i 


'  Xairne'ft  KoilIcad,  77.  *  lUo  Siheb  B41  Rimchandra  Dhonde,  MimlatdAr. 

*  Bruce's  Annals,  III.  697,  650. 

*  Land  grants  of  Angriaa  are  recorded  ten  oailea  Dorth  of  Bhiwndi.      Mr.  W.  F. 
Sinclair  in  Ind,  Ant.  IV.  65. 

*  Onuit  Ihiif,   I93t     The   ten  forts  wore  RMnderi   (Kenery)  and  Kol&ba  ou  th«] 
Alibt^  coast,  Avchitgadin  KoUba,  and  Savarodorg,  Vijaydurg,  Jaygad,  Yajthvautga 
Pavdurg.  Kanakdarg,  and  Fatehgad  in  Batnilgiri. 


[onlun.] 


■jsts   which  the   Peahwa  had  made  over  to  Angria  were    in  the 

jidi'a  hands,  the  treaty  was  followed  by  an  outbreak  of  hostilities 

}etween  Kanhoji  and  the  Sidi.     But  as  the  Peshwa  came  to  Angria^s 

the  Sidi  was  forced  to  yield.     These  concessions  made  Kanhoji 

ically  independent.     He  fixed  his  head-qnarters  in  the  strong 

jss  of  Gheria  or  Vijaydiirg,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Ratndgiri, 

his  cruisers  scoured  the  sea.^    Almost  the  whole  coast  from 

ibay  to  Goa  was  in  his  hand,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  creek, 

harbour,  or  river-mouth  where  he  had  not  fortifications  and  a  boat 

station. 

About  the  same  time  the  decay  of  Portuguese  power  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Moghal  claims  to  the  Konkan  (1720)  farther 
increased  Angria's  importance.-  Tho  hope  of  plunder  drew  to 
Kanhoji's  standard  numerous  adventurers,  including  renegade 
Christians  mostly  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  Arabs,  Musalmans, 
Negroes,  a  most  daring  and  desperate  band.'  Kanhoji's  fleet  was 
lomposed  of  grabs  and  gallivats,  ranging  from  150  to  200  tons 
mrdeo.  The  grabs  carried  broadsides  of  six  and  nine-pounder 
guns,  and  on  their  main  decks  were  mounted  two  nine  or  twelve 
pounders  pointed  forwards  through  port-holes  cut  in  the  bulk- 
heads and  designed  to  be  fired  over  the  bows.  The  gallivats 
Hjcarried  light  guns  fixed  on  swivels  ;  some  also  mounted  six  or  eight 
)ieces  of  cannon,  from  two  to  four  pounders,  and  all  were  impelled 
>y  forty  or  fifty  stout  oars.  Eight  or  ten  of  these  grabs  and  forty 
or  fifty  gallivats,  crowded  with  men,  formed  the  whole  fleet,  and,  even 
with  smaller  numbers,  their  officers  often  ventured  to  attack  armed 
ships  of  considerable  burden.  The  plan  of  their  assault  was  this. 
Observing  from  their  anchorage  in  some  secure  bay  that  a  vessel 

I  was  in  the  offing,  they  would  slip  their  cables  and  put  to  sea, 
•ailiiig  if  there  was  a  breeze,  if  nut  making  the  gallivats  take  the 
grabs  in  tow.  When  within  shot,  they  generally  gathered  as  soon 
as  they  could  astern  of  their  victim,  firing  into  her  rigging  until 
thoy  succeeded  in  disabling  her.  Thoy  then  drew  nearer  and  battered 
her  on  all  sides  until  she  yielded.  If  she  refused  to  yield,  a  number 
of  gallivats,  having  two  or  three  hundred  men  on  each,  closed  with 

■her,  and  the  crews,  sword  in  hand,  boarded  her  from  all  sides.* 
In  1717  Kanhoji  seized  the  British  ship  Success  and  withstood  a 
British  attack  on  the  fort  of  Vijaydurg.  In  October  1718  an  English 
squadron  attacked  Khanderi  which  was  then  held  by  Angria.  The 
English  were  shorthanded  and  in  spite  of  the  ofEer  of  extremely 
liberal  terms  only  forty  men  were  indaced  to  join  the  expedition.^ 


H|5;a 


The  Angrias, 
I6d0-1840. 

1690- 17S1 


Hit  Fleet, 


Hit  Piracies, 


*  Naime's  Konkan,  79. 

'  la  1720,  when  the  Moghal  claims  to  the  Konkan  wore  witbdrawn,  BdUji  Viahva* 
Bith  th«  lint  Peahwa  drew  up  schemes  for  collecting  and  distributing  the  revenues 
and  (or  preserving  a  common  interest  among  the  Marlth&s.  Under  mldji'a  scheme 
the  Angnaa  paid  to  the  Sdtdra  nxler  tribnte  in  militaiy  stores  and  in  European  and 
CliiiMM  wares.  They  were  also  sometimes  charged  with  the  duty  of  execnting  state 
orimiiiala.    Grant  Dnff,  204. 

•  Low's  Indian  "Savj,  I.  97.  *  Bombay  Quarterly  Review,  III.  56, 

'  On  the  evening  of  thu  first  day  uf  the  attack   the  Governor,  Mr.  Boone,  issued  a 

DOtico  that  if  any  one  would  volunteer  for  the  next   day's  service,  he  would  be  paid 

£4  (Ra.  40)  on  returning  to  Bombay,  and  that  if  any  one  lo«t%  i«g  or  on  ann  ho 

wAold  be  taken  to  London,  paid  £30  (Rs.  300)  on  arriving  there,  and  oe  employed  iu 

^Klbc  OMDpaiiy'a  service  for  the  rest  of  his  life.    Low's  Indian  Navy,  I.  98. 


Chapter  VII. 

History. 

The  Angrus, 
1690-1840. 

Kdnhoji  Angria, 
1690- 1731, 


Through  the  treachery  of  a  Kdm&ti  who  placed  the  garrison  o; 
thciir    guard  and  of  a  Portuguese  captain  who  allowed  snccoo: 
to  pass  to  tho   island,  the  small  British  force  was  driven   off  wilh 
heavy  loss.     In  1720  Kdnhoji'a  fleet  seized  a  second  English  vessol 
and  carried  her  into   Vijaydurg.     Irritated  by  these  failures  and 
insults,  the  English  and  Portuguesb  fitted  out  a  joint  expedition 
against  Vijaydurg.     They  entered  the  river  and  burnt  sixteen  of 
A'ngria's  vessels,  but  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  the  fort.* 
Delighted  by  these  successes  KAnhoji  wrote  a  taunting  letter  to  tha, 
Bombay   Government  and  scoffed  at  tho   efforts   made   to  injni 
him."    In  1722   a  second  joint  attack   of   Portugneso  troops  an 
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1  Bombay  Qnarterl]^  B«view,  ITI.  57.  , 

*  The  following  curions  Bpccimcaiof  K&tihoi:  .Vr.i.r;,v'g  letter  writing  is  from  Graoftj 
DufTe  MariUhAa,  203-204  :"  I  rocejved  your  1  -^  lott«r  and  have  understood  nil 

your  Excc'lkuicj  writes.    '  That  the  difference  -  ;  i  nae  even  until  now  are  throaghj 

Diy  means  :  that  the  desire  of  poaseaaing  M-hat  i«  atiothcr'a  ia  a  thing  very  wide  of  rea 
that  suchlike  inaulta  areaaortof  piracy  ;that«rQch  proooedings cannot  continue  long: 
had  I  fTDUi  my  beginuing  cultivated  trade  and  favoured  the  merchant,  the  port  I  no«r1 
govern  might,  by  tho  divine  favour,   have  in  some  meaaure  vied  with  the  great  port 
of  Surat,  and  wy  n>ime  have  become  famous.'    'All  this,'  your  Excellency  saya,  'ia  noij 
to  be  brought  about  but  by  openiug  a  fair  trade  ;  that  he  that  is  least  expert  ia] 
war  generftlly  comes  ofiF  a  sufferer  thereby;  and,  that  he  who    follows   it  ptirelyf 
through  a  love  that  ho  hath  tttoreto,  will  one  time  or  another  find  cause  to  repect ; 
that  if  I  }iad  considered  thia  aomethiug  sooner,  I  might  have  found  some  benefit  and 
convenience  thereby."    Your  Excolloncy  says,  'you  are   very  well  acqoainted  with.] 
the  maiuior  of  my  government  from  its  beginning,  anil  for  that  reason  you  would  not  j 
on  any  account  open  a  treaty  with  mc  until  I  set  at  liberty  the  people  of  jrour  nal 
that  are  prisoners  here  ;  after  that,  you  wouM  receive  any   proposition  from 
that  was  friendly,  or  might  tend  to  an  accommodation.' 

**  All  of  this  I  very  greatly  admire,  especially  when  I  find  yoor  Excellency  perenad- 
od  that  I  have  been  tho  cause  of  tho  past  differences  and  dispatea  ;  the  tratb  o(J 
which  your  Excellency  nill  soon  find   when  you  examine  both  sidea.    Tonclunf  " 
desire  of  possessing  what  is  another's  I  do  not   find  the  merchants  exempt 
thia  sort  of  ambition,  for  tliis  is  the  way  of  the  world;  for  God  gives  nothing' 
immediately  from  liimsuH  but  takes  from  one  to  give  to  another.     ^A>  nether  this  is 
right  or  no  who  ia  able  to  determine  ?    It  little  b^oves  merchanta  to  sa^  that  oar 
goverument  ia  suppoiled  by  violence,  insults,  and  piracies.  The  MahAriLja  ShivAji  made 
war  with  four  k.ing<;,  and  founded  and  established  bis  power.     This  was  our  begin- 
ning.  Whether  by  these  m? ans  this  government  hath  proved  durable  your  Excellency  ' 
well  knowa  ;  so  likewise  ditl  your  iircdeceasors.     Whether  it  is  durable  Or  uo  I  would] 
have  your  Excellency  consider,  it  is  ccrtoiu  nothing  in  this  world  ia  dunble,  wl '  ^ 
if  your  Exoellouoy  does  consider,  the  way  of  this  world  is  well  known." 

"  Your  Excellency  is  plcase<l  to  say,  '  If  I  had  regard  to  the  weal  of  the  people,' 
and  favoured  commerce,  my  power  would  bo  much  augmented,  and  my  port 
become  like  the  port  of  Surat.'  But  I  never  have  been  wanting  in  favour  to  merchanta 
who  trade  accf>rding  to  the  laws  of  this  country,  nor  in  chastiaing  those  who  break 
these  laws,  as  your  ExoeUeney  well  knowa.  '  The  increase  of  power  depends  on 
the  divine  will  in  which  human  diligence  little  avails.'  Until  this  day  I  hare 
kept  up  the  power  that  was  necessary  :  whether  1  shall  continue  it  or  no  who  oao 
tell  ?    That  will  be  as  God  is  ploaacd  to  determine." 

"Yoor  Excellency  is  pleased  to  write,  'That  war  proves  most  fatal  to  thoce 
where  the  nee  of  the  sword  ia  not  understood.'  But  tn  the  Government  ol  Hia 
Excellency  Charles  Boone,  nobody  can  say  there  was  not  loss  on  both  aides  ;  for^ 
victories  depend  on  the  hand  of  God,  and  for  this  reason  great  men  take  liul*| 
notice  of  such  losses.  Your  Excellency  ia  pleased  to  write.  That  he  who  fol 
war  purely  through  an  inclination  that  ho  hath  thereto,  one  time  or  anothar 
find  cause  to  repent  '  Of  this  I  suppose  your  ExcpUency  hath  foond  proof  ;  for  w«  ar«l 
not  always  victoriooa,  nor  always  unfortunate.  Yoor  Excellency  is  plc«sed  to  write, 
*  That  you  well  understood  the  manner  of  my  government,  and,  for  that  reason,  that 
yoo  could  not  enter  lyaon  any  treaty  of  peace  with  me,  imlesa  I  would  first  set  at  liberty  , 
the  people  of  your  nation  that  are  prisoners.'  I  very  well  know  your  Excellency 
nnderatAoda  the  manner  of  my  government  from  its  beginning,  thetefore  this  givcsi 


throe  English  ships  of  the  line  under  Commodore  Mathews  was 
I  beaten  off  by  the  KoUba  garrison,  owing  to  the  cowardice  or 
I  treachery  of  the  Portugueae,  and  in  1721  the  Vijaydurg  garrison 

were  equally  triumphant  in  withstanding  a  formidable  Dutch 
I  attack  with  seven  ships,  two  bomb  vessels,  and  a  body  of  troops. 

Emboldened  by  these  successes  in  1727,  Kduhoji  attacked  EngHsh 

yeasela  and  took  a  richly  laden  Company's  ship. 

In  1728  KAnhoji  seemed  inclined  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
English.  But,  in  1729,  Ti^  captured  the  Company's  galley  King 
William  and  took  Captain  McNeale  prisoner.  This  officer,  after  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  escape,  was  loaded  with  irons  and  so  severely 
beaten  that  lus  life  was  despaired  of.  In  1730  the  Bombay 
Government  entered  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
Phond  Sjivant  of  Vddi  against  the  Angrias.  Kanhoji  died  in  1731.* 
Grose  describes  him  as  dark  well-set  and  corpulent,  *  quite  the  opposite 
of  the  fair,  lean,  and  wiry  ShivAii.*  He  was  fiill-faoed  with  a 
^■sparkling  eye  and  stern  coxintcnance,  very  severe  in  his  commands, 
^Pand  exact  in  punishing.  Otherwise  ho  was  liberal  to  his  officera 
and  soldiers  with  whom  ho  affected  a  sort  of  military  frankness,  not 
to  say  familiarity.  He  was  too  like  the  Mardfchds  to  be  very  careful 
of  keeping  faith,  and  excused  himself  for  not  making  peace  because 
bo  knew  that  his  promises  could  not  be  trusted.^ 

He  left  six  sons,  two  legitimate  Sakhoji  and  Sambhaji,  and 
four  illegitimate  Tulaji,  Mdnaji,  Dhondji,  and  YesAji.^  The  two 
Icgitimnto  sons  divided  their  father's  possessions,  Sakhoji  the 
older  estabUshing  himself  at  KoliVba,  and  SambhAji  the  younger 
at  Suvamdurg  in  Ratnagiri.  This  division  greatly  reduced  the 
power  of  the  Angrias.  In  1731,  while  Sakhoji  the  Koldba  chief 
was  helping  the  Peshwa  Chimndji  Appa  in  an  attack  on  Janjira, 
Ghazi  Kh^n,  a  Moghal  noble,  established  himself  in  Musalmdn  or 
Upper  Cheul,  and  overran  and  wasted  the  lands  of  Koldba.  Turning 
from  Janjira  the  Peshwa  and  Sakhoji  marched  together  against 


I 


Hnae  BO  wooder ;  bat  if  yoiir  Excellency  Bays  yon  will  ndmit  any  proposition  After 
"^kaviDg  yottr  people  released,  I  moat  then  likcwiso  say  my  people  ajxs  pnaonera  under 
jout  Excellency  :  How  can  I  then  give  liberty  to  youra  ?  If  your  Excellency's 
intent  waa  cortiially  to  admit  any  overtorea  of  peace  for  ending  our  present  diepatea, 
and  if  you  really  Mrrite  to  me  for  that  end  conoeminc  the  liberty  of  yoar  people 
I  am  to  aasaro  yon  my  intent  is  cordially  the  same.  It  is  thcrofore  necesH&ry  that 
•ome  person  of  characttT  intervene,  and  act  as  guarantee  between  us  to  whom  I  will 
pmently  send  your  Excellency's  people.  Your  Excellency  will  afterwards  do  the 
like  by  mine,  l^e  pritiouerB  on  both  ftides,  having  by  this  incana  obtained  their 
liberty,  afterwarxltt  wu  ahall  enter  on  what  relates  to  our  friendsliip  and  treaty  of 
peace  for  the  avoidance  of  prciudic*  on  both  sides.  For  this  end  I  now  write  to  your 
Excellency,  wliich  I  hopo  will  me«t  with  regard  ;  and  if  your  Excellency's  intention 
be  to  treat  of  peace  and  friondahip,  be  pleased  to  send  an  answer  to  this,  that, 
conformable  thereto,  I  may  conaiiler  on  wnnt  is  moat  proper  to  be  done.  As  your 
Excellency  is  a  man  of  anderfitaudinii;;,  I  need  say  no  more. 

le  date  of  KAnlioji'a  death  ia  doubtful.       According  to  Grant  DufT  (History, 
id  Naime   (Konkan,  80)  his   death  took  phue  in   1728.     According  to  Low 
Navy,  L  104)  and  Grose,  quoted   by  Low.  Kdnhoji  died  in  1731.     The  fact 
K^nhoji's  name   is  mentioned   in    the    treaty   between  the   English  and  the 
iTanivAdi  Chief  in  1730  supports  Grose's  date. 
'  Grose's  Account  of  Bombay,  I.  96.  , 

'  In  1^40,  when  flirect  heirs  ^led,  a  descendant  of  Yesiji's  contended  that  YosAji 
r»»  k  legitimate  son.     But  the  claim  was  apparently  unfounded. 
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Gh^  Khdiij  defeated  him,  took  him  prisoner,  and  destroyed  Rajk 
the  citadel  of  ?kf  usalmfiu  Cheul.^  In  1 732,  as  their  wars  were  rni 
tho  country,  the  Sidi,  though  he  kept  possession  of  R/lygad  foi 
ceded  the  Peshwa  half  of  RAjpuri,  including  the  petty  divisions 
Tala,  GhosAlo,  Nizampnr,  Gnodegaon,  Birvddi^  and  half  of  Govil 
in  the  present  sub-divisions  of  Roha  and  Mangaon.-  In  17Si 
Sakhoji  sent  envoys  to  Bombay  to  make  overtures  for  peace^  ha\ 
he  died  before  tho  close  of  the  year  (1733).  He  was  sncceeded  b 
his  brother  Sawbhaji,  who,  choosing  to»atay  at  Snvarndurg  with  hu 
half-brother  Tuhiji,  appointed  his  other  half-brothera  Yes6ji  to  the 
civil  charge  and  Alandji  to  the  naval  and  military  command  oi  Kolaba. 
Shortly  after,  Mdnflji  quarrelled  with  his  brothers  Sambbaji  an<^| 
Yesaji,  and  unable  to  stand  against  his  brothers'  superior  force,  took^ 
shelter  with  the  Portuguese  at  Lower  Cheul  or  Revdanda.  Before 
long  he  left  Revdanda,  and,  bringing  together  a  few  followers, 
sarprised  and  seized  the  fort  of  KoMba.  M^dji  was  now  the 
andispnted  master  of  Koldba,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  Peshwa, 
defeated  YesAji  and  made  him  prisoner.  His  eyes  were  put  out,  an 
he  was  confined  at  Poyndd  and  then  at  Alib^g.  From  Alibdg  h 
escaped  to  tho  Peshwa,  who  decided  that  he  had  no  claim  on  Kolaba, 
audi  on  his  engaging  nut  again  to  break  the  peace,  settled  ten  kkandi* 
of  rice  and  £40  (Rs.  400)  a  month  on  him  and  sent  him  to  Revdanda.* 
Mandii '  successfully  resisted  Sarabhaji's  efforts  to  displace  him, 
and,  forming  an  alliance  witti  Shahu,  tried  to  gain  the  fort  of 
Anjanvel  from  the  Sidi.  The  Bombay  Government  sent  soma 
gallies  to  help  the  Sidi.  But,  as  they  were  ordered  to  take  no  aoti 
part  in  tho  contest,  they  were  of  little  use,  and  the  Marathis  increasei 
their  power.  Tho  Peshwa  took  possession  of  R^ygad  and  Mah4d, 
and  Mdudji  seized  some  vessels  and  established  himself  at  Reraft 
on  the  Pen  river  As  tho  Bombay  Goverament  could  not  allow 
M^ndji  to  establish  his  power  in  the  Bombay  harbour,  four  crnisers 
were  sent  against  himj  but  from  discord  among  the  British  com- 
manders the  whole  of  Angria's  fleet  except  one  giub  was  allowed  to 
escape.  Meanwhile  the  British  and  the  Sidi  joined  in  an  alliance 
against  Angria.  They  agreed  that  all  prizes  made  at  sea  should, 
be  given  to  the  English,  and  all  prizes  made  on  land  to  the  Sidi; 
that  if  Khitnderi  was  taken  it  should  be  handed  to  the  English ; 
that  tho  fort  of  Koldba  should  be  demolished;  and  that  the 
revenues  of  Kolaba  were  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sidi 
and  tho  British.*  In  1736,  Sambhaji  from  7ijaydurg  took  the  richly 
laden  English  ship  Derby,  the  armed  ship  Restoration,  and  several 
other  smaller  vessels. 

In  173S  Sambhaji  arrived  at  Alibdg  from  Yijaydurg,  and  tried 
to  oust  Mdnaji  from  Kolaba.  Mandji  received  help  from  the 
Bombay  Government  in  stores  and  money,  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  Peshwa  drove   off   Sambhdji.      In  return  for  the   Peshwa'a 


I  R&o  Sdheb  Bil  Rdmchandra. 


•  Jor%'ia'  Konkan,  133. 
was  1635.  ^ 


According  to  Grant  Duff  (233),  the  date  of  this  ceuion 
'  Bom.  Gov.  Rec.  Pol.  Dep.  (1&40),  1107.  21. 
«  AitchiBon  8  Treaties,  IV.  (1876),  329-330. 
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tance   Maniji  gave  up   the  forts  of  Kothligad  and  Rdjm^chi 

ear     Khanddla,    and  agreed    to  pay  a   yearly    tribute   of   £700 

(Ra.  7000)    and  to  provide   European  and  Chinese  articles  worth 

£300  (Ra.  3000)  more.^     Besides  helping  M^naji  with  money  and 

tores^  the  Bombay  Government  sent  some  ships  which  dispersed 

ambhaji's  deet  and  forced  them  to  take  shelter  in  the  Rajpuri 

k.'     Little  damage  was  done,  and  so  snccossful  were  Sambhaji's 

raids  on  English  shipping,  that  he  ventured  to  suggest  a  peace 

oa  condition  that  the  Bombay  Government  should  provide  their 

essels  with  his  passes  and  pay  him   a  yearly  sum  of   £200,000 

Rs,  20,00,000).*     These   proposals    were  rejected.    Milnflji  whom 

he  Bombay  Government  had  helped  in  his  wars  with  his  brother 

bh^Lji  turned  out  a  faithless  ally.     He  gave  much   trouble   to 

bay,  seizing  English  vessels  and  taking  possession  of  Elephanta 

Karanja.     On  a  promise  to  make  restitution  a  hollow  peace  was 

oncluded.*    In  1739,  while  the  Portuguese  were  besieged  at  Bassein 

ly  the   Mardthds  under   Chimn^ji  Appa,   Miindji   blocked  the  sea 

approach,  thus  cutting  off  all  supplies.     In  1740  a  Portuguese  fleet 

was  destroyed  by  Angria,  and  on  the  14th   October  of  the  same 

year  when  articles  of  peace  were  signed  between  the  Peshwa  and 

he  Viceroy  of  Goa,  the  Portuguese  handed  Cheul  to  the  English 

vho  had  acted  as  mediators,  and  in  November,  after  the  Mardthiia 

had   fulfilled  their  part  of  the  conditions,  the   English  delivered 

Cheul  to  them.' 

In  1740,  with  the  help  of  his  half-brother  TuUji,  SambhAji  again 

attacked   Mdnaji's   territory,   took   Alibdg,   Thai,   and    Sdgargad, 

'laid   siege  to  KolAba,  and  cut  off  the  garrison^s  anpply  of   fresh 

water.     In  these  straits  Mdnaji  sent  to  the  Peshwa  Bdldji  Bdjirdv, 

who  calling  on  tho    Bombay   Government   to    help,   attacked  the 

besiegers,   and   took   Tulaji   prisoner.     The    English  ships  chased 

Sambhi-ji's    fleet    to    the    Ratnagiri  coast,   and   forced    SambhAji 

to    retire    to    Suvamdurg.*     No    further    steps    were     taken,    as 

IC^^ji,  finding  that   the  Peshwa'a  oificers  were  scheming  to  take 

^MHMfision   of    Kolaba,    patched    up   a  truce  with  Sambhiiji,  and 

^HBdeaigns  of  the  Peshwa's  ofliccrs  were  stopped  by  the  news  of 

^P^^rAt's  death.     Sambhdji,  free  from  the  risk  of  attack  from  the 

^Bu^th,  spread  hia  power  over  the  greater  part  of  Savautvadi  (1740) 

and  shortly  after  (1744)  over  the  RatnAgiri  sab-division  of  Ddbhol.' 
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*  Gnut  Duff,  237.     Mr  BAl  adda  that  under  tins  agreement,    besides   Kothligad 
id  RAjniAchi,  the  forta  of  Thai,  Tii^gad,  and  Uran  were  made  over  to  the  Pcshwn. 

»  Bom.  Qoar.  Rev.  IV,  76.  «  Bom.  Quar.  Rev.  IV.  76. 

•  Bom.  QoAT.  RcF.  IV.  77. 

*^8oin.  Quu-.  Rev.  IV.  89.     The  account  of  the  ceasion  of  Cheul  ta  the  Quarterly 

itiew  based  on  English  records  is  in  harmony  with  the  Portugneae  records,     (Dr.  Da 

;!unh*T  £th  Oct.  1882).    According  to  Grant  Duff  (History,  &(i),  in  the  beginning  of 

1741  the  M&rith^  attacked  and  took  Cheul  the  laat  place  remaining  to  the  Portuguese 

reen  Goa  and  Daman.    Grant  DiifTs  Htntemcnt  based  on  Mariltha  M88.  ia  not  clear 

does  not  agree  with  what  ht;  states  in  another  passage  (247).     According  to  the 

passage,   in  1740  Sambhdji  Augria  attacked  MdnAji's  territory  and  took  Cheul 

E  other  places.     It  is  hard  to  understand  how  in  1741  (Janoanr)  the  Mar&tbis 

.beul  '  the  last  place  remaining  to  the  Portuguese,'  if  in  1740  it  fell  into  the  hands 

ibhlji  as  part  of  Mlniji's  territory. 

».  Qoar.  Bev.  IV,  77.  '  Jer\i8'  Koukan,  112. 
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Among  his  fleet  were  eight  vessels  of  400  tons  each.  In  1741 
Mdudji'a  districts  wore  unsucoeasfullj  attacked  by  the  Peshwa^ 
commatidant  of  Mahuli  fort  near  the  Tal  pass  in  ThAna  Shortly" 
after  this  the  Jaujira  Sidis  sent  a  strong  force  against  Kolaba,  bat, 
with  the  Peehwa's  helpj  the  8idis  were  completely  defeated  between 
Thai  and  Ndgaon  a  few  miles  north  of  Alibag.  In  1 74d  Sambhaji 
died  and  was  aocceeded  by  his  half-brother  Tulaji.  Tho  now 
chief  proved  no  less  destructive  to  British  shipping  than  his  brother. 
In  1 749  he  attacked  Commodore  James'  fleet,  and  after  a  hard 
fight  was  driven  with  great  loss  to  Qheria.  Next  year,  in  spite  of 
defeat,  Tuldji  was  bold  enough  to  Attack  Commodore  Lisle 
command  of  a  fleet  of  several  vessels,  among  them  the  Vigilat 
of  sixty-four  and  the  Ruby  of  fifty  guns.^  Again,  in  February  17; 
he  attacked  three  Dutch  ships  of  fifty,  thirty-six,  and  eighteen  gnnfl, 
burnt  the  two  large  ones,  and  took  the  third.  So  great  were  the 
strength  and  activity  of  Angria's  fleet  that  it  cost  the  Bast  India 
Company  £50,000  (Ra.  5,00,000)  a  year  to  protect  their  trade.' 
Elated  with  this  success  Tulaji  built  several  vessels,  set  two  large^ 
ships  on  the  stocks,  and  boasted  that  he  would  soon  be  maaler 
the  Indian  seas. 

For  long  tho  Peshwa  and  the  Bombay  Government  planned 
ruin.  At  last,  in  1755,  it  was  settled  that,  in  the  next  fai 
season,  tho  Peshwa's  troops,  should  attack  Tuldji  from  Ian 
and  the  British  by  sea.  At  the  close  of  the  year  (Dec.  22,  1755) 
Commodore  James  was  sent  to  survey  Gheria  fort,  which  was 
then  thought  to  bo  as  strong  as  Gibraltar.  He  found  that  ships 
could  get  within  point-blank  shot  j  that,  on  shore,  a  diversion 
could  bo  matle  by  carrying  guns  to  the  tops  of  two  hills  ;  and 
that  the  fort  was  crowded  with  unprotected  buildings.  The 
place  was  surprisingly  unlike  what  ho  had  heard.^  The  Bombay 
Government  were  fortunate  in  having  in  their  harbour  a  Royal 
Squadron  under  Admiral  Watson,  and  a  strong  detsuihmont  of 
troops  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  afterwards  Lord  Cliva  On  the 
7th  of  April  1 756,  the  fleet  of  twelve  men-of-war,  six  of  the  Royal 
and  six  of  tho  Company's  navy,  with  800  European  and  600  Native 
troops,  and  five  bomb  vessels  wtth  a  company  of  artillery,  and  four 
Mariltha  grabs  and  forty  gallivats,  sailed  from  Bombay.*  A  few 
vessels  were  sent  ahead  to  block  the  harbour  and  the  fleet  arrived 
off  Gheria  on  tho  eleventh.  The  Maratha  land  force,  which  had 
been  afield  for    some   time,  was  camped  against  Gheria.     On  tho 


'  Milbum's  Oriental  Commerce,  I,  29(f.  *  Low's  Indian  Navy,  L  124, 

*  I  awure  you.  Sir,  it  is  not  to  bo  called  hicb,  nor,  in  my  opinion^  Btrons.  Itia 
indeed  a  large  mass  of  liuildinen,  and  I  believe  tne  walls  may  oe  thick.  But  toat  part 
of  the  works  which  fell  under  my  observation  and  which  was  tbree-qnartera  of 
their  eircamfereuce  ie  quite  irregular,  with  round  tow«rs  and  long  curtuna  in  the 
cartera  manner,  aiul  which  diacovetijd  only  thirty-two  embrazurea  below  and  fiiteoa 
above.     Commodore  James,  2l8t  December  1755,  Ivea'  Voyagea,  80. 

*  The  details  were  :  Royal  .Scjnadron,  one  70  guns,  one €6  gan*f  one  60  guna,  one  50 
guns,  one  20  gun^,  and  one  16  gtiios  ;  Company's  Squadron,  one  44  goni,  umriSganM, 
and  one  Hi  fr^xna.  Of  the  Native  troops  300  wore  Portugneae  and  300  aepoya.  Low's 
Indian  Navy,  I.  134.  These  details  differ  slightly  from  thoee  given  by  Ormo,  UisL 
Frag,  40S-417  in  Nairnc's  Konkan,  92. 
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t  arrival  of  tlie  British  fleet,  Talaji  Angria,  terrified  by  its  strength, 
left  the  fort  in  hia  brother's  charge  and  surrendered  to  the  Mardtha 
^nerah     On  the  next    morning  (12th),  hearing  that  the  Maratha 
tfeneral  had  extorted  from  Tuldji  an  order  for  the  delivery  of  the 
rortress,  Admiral  Watson  summoned  the  fort  to  surrender.     As 
no  answer  was  sent,  the  fleet  formed  two  divisions  and  sailed  in 
with   the  afternoon  sea  breeze,  each  ship  covering  a  bomb  ketch, 
and  protecting  the  column   of  smaller  vessels  from  the  enemy's 
fire.     They  passed  the  poirft  into  the  river,  and,  anchoring  fifty 
^Kyards   off  the  north   fortifications,   under    a   heavy  fire,  battered 
^pthem  from  150  pieces  of  cannon.     Angria's  ships  were  all  fastened 
^Ftogether  under  the   fort,  and  a  shell  setting  one  on  fire  the  whole 
"  were  burnt.*     Another  shell  set  fire  to  the  buildings  in  the  fort, 
and   the    tremendous   cannonade   silenced   the    guns.^       Still  the 
||h  commandant  held  ont.  To  prevent  the  fort  being  handed  over  to  the 
^■Iklar^th^    Colonel  Clive  landed  and  held  the  ground  between  the 
^■Peshws'a  army  and  the  fort.     Next  morning  the  Admiral  again 
^^snmmoned  the  fort  to  surrender.     The  commandant  asked  for  time 
to  consnlt  his  brother.     A  respite  was  granted,  but,  as  no  answer 
^camo,  the  bombardment  was  re-opened  in   the  afternoon.     By  five 
>* clock  the  garrison  surrendered,  and  Colonel  Clive  marched  in  and 
possession.* 

Though  the  masonry  was  destroyed  Ijhe  rock  defences  were  perfect. 

determined  garrison  need  not  have  yielded  to  any  sea  attack. 

^iiteen  hundred  prisoners  were  taken  :  eight  Englishmen*  and  three 

[;hiDen  were  rescued  ;  and  plunder,  amounting  besides  stores  to 

»,000  (Ba.  12,50,000),  was  divided  among  the  captors.^    The 
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1  One  ship  of  74  gone,  ci^bt  gnbs  of  from  20  to  30  guns,  and  sixty  gallivata.  Low'i 

^diao   Navy,  I.    136.     Of  ADeria's  ahipa  Dr.   Ivea  (1755)  writes;  '  They  are  not 

'  Bttlike  the   Tart/in-M  oS  the  McaitQrraneaii  only  a  great  deal  lower ;  they  carry  two 

>  ffuu  in  the  bow  and  vast  nambers  of  men.     Their  inu.<iic  is  a   plain  brass   tube, 

L Shaped  like  »  trumpet  at  both  onda  and  aboat  ten  feut  long  and  a  drum   called  a 

[lorn  torn,  a  «kin  stretched  on  a  large  shallow  bram  pan,  on  whicli  they  strike  with 

m  \rtrg9  sticks  and  make  an  amaxing  noise.     Among  them  are    two  ketches  which 

t  '  frrabs.'    Several  of  the  gaCUvat*  had  blue  or  green  or  white  pendants  like 

;  .ruese  at  the  masthead,  and  one  had  a  white  dag  with  a  red  cross  in  the 

lujuiiiu.     ivci'  Voyage,  43,  80. 

t  Aooordina  to  another  account  the  same  fire  which  burnt  the  ships  passed  to  a 

I  voaael  ^og  on  the  shore,  and  from  her  to  several  smaller  craft  that  were 

ig.     From  the  building  yard  it  made  its  way  to  the  arsenalB,  store-bouse, 

rbs,  and  city,  and  even  to  several  parts  of  the  fort,  particularly  to  a  square  tower 

it  oontinaed  bumiog  all  the  mght  with  such  violence  that  the  stone  walls 

'  like  red-hot  iron.  Ives'  Voyage,  85. 
ccording  to  Dr.  Ives  (Voyage,  85),  Colonel  Clive  in  making  his  approachos  from 
1  greatly  annoyed  the  enemy.  At  a  quarter  past  five  ho  came  to  the  Admiral's 
bringing  an  officer  from  the  fort  with  the  articles  of  capitulation.  These  were 
to  by  himself  and  the  two  Admirals,  and  an  English  ofGcer  was  sent  to  take 
lion  of  the  fort  and  to  hoist  English  colours.  Then  Captains  Forbes  and 
\u  wore  detached  with  sixty  men  to  see  tho  garrison  lay  down  their  arms,  and, 
atlio  14th  at  sunrise,  the  Colonel  and  the  whole  army  marched  into  the  place. 
4  Ives  (Voyage,  88)  gives  the  names  of  ten  English. 

*  MUbum's  Uriental  Commorco,  I.  296.    In  Gheria  were  found  250  cannon,  six  brass 
ifjrtars   nn  iininf-iiso  quautitj  of  storcs and  ammunition,  £10,000  in  silver  rupees,  and 
ofFocts   (Ives'  Voyage,   86).     Acconiing  to  \bt.   Ives   (Voyage, 
^  1  sea  and  land  officers  which  was  held  before  setting  ont  on  the 

LpedilKiit,  Uj  a,\iit\A  diapntea,  had  settled  that  Admiral  Watson  a«  Commander-iU' 
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ruin  of  Angria  s  navy  was  completed  by  the  destmction  of  two  sixi 
gun  sliips  ou  the  stocks.  Four  of  the  Company's  vessels  and 
detachment  of  COO  European  and  Native  ti'oopa  were  left  to  guard  the 
harbour  and  fort.'  TuUji  Angria  remained  a  prisoner  tiU  hia  deaths 
According  to  the  agreement  made  in  the  preceding  year  (175 
Bdnkot,  with  eight  surrounding  villages,  and  Dasgaon  were  m 
over  to  the  British.'  The  Bombay  Government  were  very  anxlo 
to  keep  Gheria,  and  offered  to  give  Bankot  in  exchange.  But  tha 
Peahwa  would  not  agree  and  Gheria  wa5  handed  over  in  thefollowii^ 
October.  Ilie  Peahwa  made  it  the  head-quarters  of  a  district  and 
the  seat  of  his  Admiral  Anandrdv  Bhulap,  whose  descendanta  are 
still  settled  at  Vijaydurg.  Under  the  Peshwa  piracy  flourished  as 
vigorously  aa  under  Angria.* 

In  1757  when  Manaji  was  in  the  Deccan  helping  the   Peskwa 
against  the  Ni7<dm,  his  lands  were  invaded  and  plundered  by  the 
Sidis.     On  hia  return  (1758)  Mandji  drove  them  out  of  his  territoi 
but  failed  in   an  attack  on  Danda-Rajpnri.'    M&ndji  died  in  1761 
In  apito  of  the  troubled  times  in  which  ho  ruled,  MdnAji,  with  tl 
help  of  his  brother  Dhondji,  is  said  to  have  added  to  the  reven 
and  iniproved  the  condition  of  his  state."    Ho  was  succeeded  by 
Raghoji,  the  first  Angria   of   that   name,   the   eldest  of    hia 
illegitimate  sons.^ 

On  Manaji's  death  the  Janjira  troops  attacked  the  KolAba  t^rri 
destroyed  many  temples,  and  laid  waste  many  villages,  but  with 
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Chief  of  the  king's  sqa.idron  should  have  two-thirds  of  one-eigbtb  of  the  ipoiU  bbA 
Rear  Adtoind  Pocock  one-third  of  one  eighth,  while  Lieot. -Colonel  Clive  and  Mftjor 
CliAnib«ra  were  to  aliAre  otiually  with  the  CApt&ina  of  king's  shipe.  The  captain*  of 
the  Company's  shius  and  captains  of  the  army  wore  to  share  equally  with  lientexmnti 
of  meU'Of-war  ana  aubaltoru  officers  of  the  anny,  and  lieutenants  of  the  Connpany'a 
ships  with  warrant  otTiccrs  of  the  navy.  After^'ards,  as  the  officers  of  the  army 
objected  to  their  Commander-in-Chief  sharing  with  Captains  of  men-of-war,  Adoiiru 
Watson  undertook  to  moke  Colonel  Clive's  wrtion  eqn&l  to  Admiral  Pooock  V  Under 
this  arratigonient,  after  Gheria  fell,  a  sum  of  about  £liH)0  was  found  dae  to  Colonel 
Clivp  from  Admirtd  Watson.  This  Admiral  Watson  aeut  with  his  compliments,  bat 
Ctilonol  dive  was  generous  enough  to  refuse  it,  saying  that  he  would  mit  ileprive  'lie 
Admiral  of  the  couieuts  of  his  private  pone,  and  that  he  had  appeared  to  aoo«p4  oC 
the  terms  only  for  the  gootl  of  the  sorvioe. 

1  Nairno's  Konkan,  95. 

2  According  to  one  (Grant  DuS^  292;  Low's  Indian  Nary,  1. 136}  aoconnt,  hewn 
first  conEned  near  Rdygad  iu  KoUba  ;  according  to  another  account  he  was  kapi  Ul 
Yaodan  near  S4tara,  and  afterwords  in  SholApur.  His  tomb  and  those  of  hiaaiz 
wives,  one  of  whom  became  a  Mti,  are  shown  at  Vijaydurg. 

8  Aitchiaon's  Treaties,  V.  17. 

*  In  17S0  Anandrilv  attacked  and  captured  an  English  ship  carrying  deOTstehM 
to  the  Court  of  Directors!,  and  imprisoned  an  officer  in  Rasilgaa  near  MjuiAbalesh-nr. 
Again  in  April  1782,  in  spite  of  n  gallant  resistance,  he  captured  the  Ranger,  a  ship 
of  the  BomVv  Marine.  In  1800  Lieutenant  Hayes  was  sent  to  haraes  the  piratw. 
bnt,  though  ho  puniahed  them  severely,  they  were  soon  as  triniblesome  as  eyer.  Ib 
May  1818  Cntuiitil  liolack,  attempting  to  take  Vijaydurg,  was  met  by  ao  heavy  a  fire 
that  his  sbipa  were  forced  to  cut  their  cabloa  and  run.  But  the  whole  of  the  disttici 
had  oow  paasci]  to  the  British,  and  io  Juno  of  tho  same  year  the  commandantSk  two 
brothers  of  the  Dhulap  family,  Burrendcrcd.  Iu  the  river  was  taken  the  Admiral^ 
•hip,  15B  feet  long,  3^  beam,  and  430  tons  burden. 

6  lUo  SAheb  BjiJ  Ramehaudra. 

6  Mr.  Dunlop,  .'5th  Anguat  1824,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  121  of  1825,  13-14. 

7  The  names  wore  Haghoji,  MaUimAji,  Chimn&Ji,  Dhoudoji,  KhahnAji,  TaUji,  Hirej^ 
Tokoji,  SamUt&ji,  and  R&mAji. 
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kKOIiABA. 
ivra's  lielp  Raghoji  succeeded  in  driving  them  out.     He  attacked 
Bidi  fort  on  the  island  of  Underi  near  Khdnderi,  took  it  after 
ivere  struggle,  and  presented  it  to  the   Peahwa  in  return  for 
help    given  by  the  Peahwa^a  troops,     Raghoji,    though   little 
more    scrupulous    than    other  Angrias  in   his    raids  on   trading 
ehipe,  was  a  good  ruler  and  did  much  to  improve  his  territory  by 
froe  grants  of  salt-marsh  at  Cbeul,  Akshi,  Thai,  and  other   coast 
j^os.     Forbes,  who  visited  Alibsig  in  1771,  found  Raghoji  living 
the  island  fort  of  Koljiba,  though  his  palace,  treasury,  stables, 
gardens  were  on  the   mainland  in   Alibag.     He  was  a  man  of 
lely  person,  pleasing  countenance,  and  princely  manners.    He  paid 
[thePcshwa  a  yearly  tiibute  of  £20,000  (Rs.  2,00,000),  and  held  hia 
f lands  on  military  tenure  furnishing  a  supply  of  troops.    The  district 
l^ficems  to  have  been  fairly  prosperous.     It  was  barren  and  rocky  in 
but  there  were  cultivated  plains  enlivened  by  a  busy  peasantry, 
were  many  travellers  and  droves  of  oxen.    The  valley  of  the 
Jheul  river  between  Kolaba  and  Roha  was  populous  and  cultivated, 
libdg  also  was  pleasant  and  well- tilled.^ 

Rftghoji  died  in  1793,  leaving  by  his  wife  Anandibdi,  a  lady  of  the 

Bhonslo  family,  two  legitimate  sons  Mflnsiji  and  Kdnhoji  fjoth  of 

them  children,    and    an   illegitimate  son   of   mature  age  Jaysing. 

^■Jaysing   appointed   the  infant  Man^ji   to   the  chief  ship,    but    by 

^■failing  to   refer  the   matter  to   Poena,   incurred  the  displeasure 

of  the  Peshwa.*     At  the  same  time  Anandib^,  Mitnaji's  mother, 

^KiealoDS  of  Jaysing's  influence  over   her   son,  laid    a  plot   for  his 

^Kdestruction.     Hearing  of  the  plot,  Jty-iiug  arrested  and  executed 

^Ptwo  of   her   chief   advisers,   threw  four  of  them  into  prison,  and 

^ftbanished  all  the  members  of  the  Bhonsle  family  from  the  territory. 

^BOn  this  the  Peshwa  sent  troops  against  Jaysing  under  the  command 

^^f  Midhavrdv  Phadko  and  Jivaji.  Jaysing  met  them  at  Snngam  near 

Khanddla.     The  result  of  the  fight  was  doubtful,  but  the   Poona 

)pa  pushed  on  to  Sdkhar  and  burnt  Angria's  fleet.     At  SAkhar 

ley  were  again  attacked  by  Jaysing  and  completely  defeated  with 

le  loss  of  their  leader.     Disappointed  ia  her  hope  of  forthor  help 

from  the  Peshwa,  Anandibfli  gathered  troops,  besieged  the  KoUba 

*  )rt,  imprisoned  Jaysing,  and  executed  hia  chief  adviser.   After  four 

Months  Jaysing  escaped,  and  collecting  some  followers  besieged 

Hirakot  in  A\'\h6.g.     Anandibdi  led  an  army  against  the  besiegers, 

and,  in  a  bloody  and  hard-fought  battle,  defeated  Jaysing  with  such 

Ices  that  he  fled  to  Poona.     In  Jaysing's  absence  his  wife  Sanku- 

varbSi  collected  some  troops  and  succeeded  in  taking  Nagothna. 

^^Qoiiearing  of  his  wife's  success  Jaysing  returned  from  Poona,  won 

^^Hjp^  battles,  and  (1796)  so  utterly  defeated  the  rival  army  near 

^^Hfenl,  that  MdnAji  with  a  few  followers  fled  to  Mahad  and  Anandibai 

died  of  vexation,     Jaysing  marched  to  Alib%  and  took  the  forts  of 

Hirdkot,  S6gargad,  and  Khanderi. 

HoBring  that  the  Peshwa  had  promised  to  help  Md.ndji,  Jaysing 
Applied  for  aid  to  BiburAv,  Sindia'a  commander-in-cliief  who  was 
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a  relation  of  his  own,  a  son  of  YesAji  who  was  blinded  by  Mdnaji 
in  1733.  Baburflv  agreed  to  come  to  Jaysing's  assistance.  Bui 
aa  he  had  much  influence  with  Sindia,  he  arranged  that  uiy  attempt 
of  his  to  gain  possession  of  Koldba  would  have  the  Peehwa's  support. 
With  this  understanding  Baburdv  set  out  for  Alib^  and  pickiiur  % 
quarrel  with  Jaysing,  with  the  help  of  Daulatriv  Sindia 
general  Haripant,  took  the  Alibdg  fort  of  Hinikot,  andtreachei 
seized  MAuttji,  Kanhoji,  and  Jaysing.  Sankuvarbdi,  Jayaing's 
once  more  came  to  her  husband's  help,  and  took  the  fort  of  Kh^ndei 
In  1 799  Mtinflji,  who  with  his  brother  Kanhoji  had  fled  to  Pooi 
returned  with  a  few  followers.  Bui  after  two  defeats,  at  Chei 
and  at  Ndgothna,  both  he  and  Kdnhoji  were  again  made  prisoneraLJ 
Bal)uriv,  who  was  now  undisputed  master,  was  invested  with  th< 
chiofship  by  tho  Peshwa  Bajiritv.  Soon  after  he  attempted  without 
8UCCG8S  to  take  KhAnderi  from  Jaysing^s  wife.  On  the  failure  of 
his  attack  Bflburav  promised  to  set  Jaysing  free  if  Sankurarbai 
gave  up  the  fort.  Khdnderi  was  handed  over,  but  instead  ol 
releasing  Jaysing,  Baburav  put  him  to  death  and  threw  his  wife 
and  children  into  prison.  Jaysing's  eldest  son  escaped  to  Bombay, 
aud  in  1807,  collecting  a  force  of  2000  men,  placed  it  nnder  thej 
command  of  one  Bachiji  Shot,  a  goldsmith  of  Revdanda.  Bachaji^ 
captured  the  fort  of  Hinikot  in  Alibagand  Sagargad.  But  Baburav, 
getting  help  from  the  British  by  sea  and  from  the  Peshwa  by  laud, 
and  bribing  Bachaji's  officers,  captured  him  and  some  of  his  leading 
Bupporters.and  cither  hanged  them  or  hurled  them  down  the  Sigargad 
rocks.  In  IS  1 3  BaburAv  died,  and  for  a  year  after  his  death  the 
state  was  managed  by  his  widow.  Then  ManAji  proclaimed  himself 
chief  and  his  claim  was  recognised  by  the  Peshwa,  who,  in  return  for 
his  support,  received  the  island  of  KhAnderi  and  twenty  villages 
yielding  a  yearly  revenue  of  £1000  (Rs.  10,000).*  These  troubles 
and  disorders  caused  such  injury  to  Kolaba,  that  the  yearly  revenue 
fell  to  about  £30,000  (Rs.  3,00,000).     U&n&ji  died  in  1817. 

Tn  the  same  year  (IS 1 7)  the  Peshwa  BAjirtlv,  who  had  determined 
to  break  with  the  English,  sent  his  wife  with  much  property  to  the 
fort  of  Rdygad.  After  the  capture  of  Istipur  and  Lohgad  near  the 
top  of  the  Bor  pass  Lieutenant-Colonel  Prother,  on  the  1 7th  March 
1818,  made  arrangements  for  the  capture  of  all  places  of  strength  in 
Kolttba.  Tala  aud  Ghosdle  fell  almost  without  opposition,  and  the 
troops  marched  from  Indfipnr  to  Mahad.  Major  Hall  of  the  89th 
Regiment  with  a  detachment  of  200  Europeans  and  as  many  aepoys 
was  sent  to  Ray  gad,  where,  after  an  obstinate  siege  of  eleven  days,  tho 
fort  was  surreudered  by  tho  Mardthas.^ 

Mflnaji  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Raghoji  a  boy  of  fourteen.  During 
hia  minority  tho  state  ^vas  managed  by  Ins  father's  minister  Vin£y^ 
Parshuram  Bivalkar.  Even  on  reaching  manhood,  thongh  he  hated 
him,  Raghoji  was  unable  to  free  himself  from  Bivalkar  who  had 
bought  over  all  the  state  officers  and  ruined  the  chief  by  extravagant 


I  These  vUlagea  were  restored  to  Angria  in  1818,  •  few  dAy>  before  tlie  outbreak 

of  hoetilitioi  between  the  Peshwa  and  the  EneHnh. 
^  Details  ar«  given  under  RnygAd,  Plaooe  of  lutcrcat. 


IEonJuuLj 
eiqpenditare.*  In  1821  Babur^v's  widow  KAaibdi  petitioned  the 
British  Government  to  support  the  claim  of  her  son  Fatesing  to  the 
Kolaba  state.  But  the  Government  decided  that  as  the  Peahwa 
had  favoured  the  superaession  of  Baburav's  branch  of  the  family  by 
Man^ji^  the  question  conid  not  be  re-opened.-  In  June  1822  the 
relations  between  the  Kolaba  chief  and  the  British  Government 
were  fixed  by  a  treaty  under  which  the  British  supremacy  and  their 

I  right  of  investiture  were  recognised,  grant-holders  jihjhtrddrs  and 
tndmddri*  were  guaranteed'the  possession  of  their  lands,  and  provision 
ViMa  made  for  the  relatious  and  dependants  of  the  chief's  family.^ 
Kaghoji's  rule,  chiefly  it  was  said  under  the  influence  of  Bivalkar, 
was  marked  by  great  cruelty  and  oppression.  For  long  the 
people  remembered  it  as  the  rule  of  Augarak,  that  is  Mars  the 
planet  of  evil  influence.  Raghoji  died  on  the  26th  of  December  1838. 
He  left  three  widows,  Kamlabai,  Ambikabai,  and  Yashodiibd,i,  of 
»wLom  the  last  was  with  child.  He  had  also  four  daughters  and 
two  illegitimate  sons.  On  Raghoji's  death  Mr.  Courtenay  was 
sent  to  Kolaba  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  fraud,  and  to  ascertain 
and  report  if   there  was    any    near    male  relation    who    had    a 

t  claim  to  the  chiefship.  Mr.  Courtenay  reached  KoMba  on  the 
29th  December  and  on  the  29th  January  1839  reported  to 
Government  that  Yashodabdi  had  given  birth  to  a  son.  Before 
the  recognition  of  Raghoji's  postfiumons  son  the  succession  to 
the  Kolaba  state  was  claimed  by  Bdburav's  nephew  Sambhiji 
then  residing  at  Gwalior.  On  hearing  of  Raghoji's  death  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Bombay  Government,  stating  that  no  one 
was   entitled  to  claim  the  chiefship  of    Koldba  but  himself    and 

»his  brother.  Shortly  after  the  Resident  at  Gwjtlior  forwarded  a 
note  from  that  court  supporting  Sambhaji's  claims.  But  his  claims 
were  inquired  into  and  negatived,  and  be  was  informed  of  the  birth 
and   investiture   of  Raghoji's    posthumous   son.      On  the  6th   of 

I  February  Government  recognised  the  child  as  the  chief  of  Koldba 
tinder  the  title  of  Kanhoji  II.  Bivalkar  was  summoned  to  Bombay 
to  make  arrangements  to  secure  good  management  at  Kolaba 
during  the  miuority.  It  was  agreed  that  the  minister  should 
continue  to  manage  the  state  in  concert  with  the  senior  widow  of 
the  late  chief.  And  an  agreement  of  five  articles  was  passed,  one 
of  which  stipulated  that  the  minister  was  to  co-operate  cordially  with 
Government  for  the  improvement  of  the  country  and  for  bettering 
the  state  of  the  people,  and  that  he  was  to  keep  Government 
informed  of  all  events  of  importance.  When  this  agreement  was 
completed  Mr.  Courtenay  was  recalled  from  Koldba.  These  arrange- 
ments met  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor- General.  In  1840  (8th 
April)  the  infant  chief  Kanhoji  II.  died,  and  with  his  death  the 
"?gitimate  line  of  the  Angria  family  became  extinct. 

Raghoji's  widows   applied  for  leave  to  adopt  an  heir.     But  the 
ICoTernor-General  decided  that   there  was  no  sufficient  reason  for 
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granting  such  a  favonr.  No  one  had  any  right  to  sncceed,  and  as  Bmal! 
independent  jurisdictiona  clogged  and  impeded  the  administration 
of  justice,  interfered  with  the  most  indispensable  fiscal  rules,  Bfcood 
in  the  way  of  improved  communications,  Euid  instead  of  contributing 
to  the  expeneea  of  public  protection  added  serioualy  to  their 
weight,  the  opportunity  of  annexing  the  Kolilba  state  should  not 
be  lost.^  All  personal  property  should  be  distributed  among  the 
surviving  members  of  the  family  according  to  ordinary  law  and 
custom,  and  a  liberal  pension  should  bo'  granted  from  the  lapsed 
revenue  to  those  who  might  be  entitled  to  it.  The  Oovemor- 
General  further  desired  that  there  rixould  be  no  abruptneaa  or 
disregard  of  local  wishes  in  introducing  the  general  forms  and  roles 
of  British  administration.  The  three  widows  were  allowed  a  jt 
pension  of  £2800  (Rs.  28,000),  of  which  £1200  (Re.  12,000) 
given  to  the  senior  widow  Kamldbii  and  the  remaining  £14 
(Rs,  16,000)  were  divided  equally  between  the  two  youjiger  wide 
Yashod^bai  and  Ambikabai.'  Mr.  J.  M.  Da  vies  was  appointee 
Political  Superintendent  with  iustmctiona  to  assimilate  the  revenue 
system  with  that  in  force  in  the  neighbouring  districts,  to  abolish 
objectionable  taxes,  to  establish  British  rules  and  rates  of  sea 
customs,  to  remove  laud  and  transit  duties  and  frontier  outposts, 
and  to  introduce  the  British  excise  on  salt. 

Two  practices  ceased  in  KoMba  on  the  introduction  of  Briti«h 
management.  The  dark  underground  dungeons  in  Uuderi  were  no 
longer  used  &a  state  prisons,  and  women  convicted  of  adultery  were 
no  longer  employed  as  prostitutes  to  raise  a  body  of  female  slaves 
for  the  use  of  the  state.' 

In  1840  (2'ith  November)  a  large  band  of  Ramoshia  from  the  Pant 
Sachiv'a  territories  entered  the  district  and  plundered  Nizampur, 
Nd,gothna,  and  Roha.  A  party  from  the  15th  Regiment  N.  I.  was 
called  in  to  act  against  the  marauders,  and  the  Resident  of  Satara 
was  compelled  to  strongthon  his  frontier  posts.  The  disturbance  was 
Boon  suppressed,  and  several  of  the  ringleaders  were  captured  and 
punished.     Since  1840  the  district  has  enjoyed  unbroken  peaca 
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1  Letter,  Slat  Au^uat  1840. 

9  AmbikiiUi  died  in  184S  (February  4),  and  KamUb&i  in  1853  (Mitrah  90). 
YubodAbdi  ia  atill  (1881)  Uvnng  at  AliUg  and  is  allowed  »  yearly  peosiou  of  £1000 
(K«.  10,000).  e  -e  J       J  IT- 

8  DetaiJa  of  the  atato  priaona  and  of  the  state  elavea  are  given  ander  Justice. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

LAND    ADMINISTRATION'. 

"section  I  — ACQIPSITION,  CHANGES,  AND  STAFF. 

Ths  earliest  British  possessions  in  the  present  district  of  XoUba 
were  the  two  villages  of  Daagaon  and  Komdla  in  Mahad,  which,  along 
B[with  the  fort  of  Binkot  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savitri,  were  ceded  by  the 
^P^eshwa  in  1756.     On  the  overthrow  of  the  Peshwa's  power  in  isiS, 
HUie  luuds  of  Sankshi  that  is  Pen,  Rajpuri  that  is  Eoha  and  part  of 
^Wangaon,  and  R&ygad  including  Mahad  and  the  rest  of  Mdngaon  came 
into  British  possession.     Between  1818  and  1840  several  exchanges 
of  villages  took  place  between  the    British    Government  and  the 
Alibdg  and  Bhor  chiefs.     And  in  1840,  on  the  death  without  issue 
of  Baghoji  Angria,  the  KoUba  state,  including  Underi  and  Revdanda 
corresponding  to  the  present  Alibdg  and  part  of  north-west  Roha, 
and  several  groups  of  villages  now  in  the  Panvel  and  Karjat  sub- 
divisions of  Th^na  lapsed  to  the  British.^ 

After  they  came  into  the  hands  «f  the  British  in  1818,  the  three 
Bub-divisions  of  Sankshi,  Rajpuri,  and  Raygad  formed  the  northern 
part  of  the  south  Konkau  or  Ratndgiri  collectorate.  In  1830, 
when  Ratndgiri  was  reduced  to  a  sub-collectorate  and  Thana  raised 
to  a  principal  collectorate,  these  three  sub-divisions  passed  from 
Ratndgiri  to  Thina.  In  1840  when  the  Kolilba  state  lapsed  to  the 
British  Government,  it  was  at  first  placed  under  an  officer  styled 
Politic-al  Superintendent.  In  1844  the  title  of  Superintendent  was 
changed  to  Agent,  and,  under  Act  XVII.  of  1844  the  Koldba 
state  was  embodied  in  the  British  territory  and  brought  under  the 
[ordinary  laws  and  regulations.     Under  the  same  Act,  in  October 
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'  MjkteriAls  for  the  AdminUtrative  History  of  KoliI>a  inclade,  in  addition  to  the 
Ina  and  RatnAgiri  Reports  and  Statements,  Bombay  Government  Selections  VII. 
XIV.  XCVI.  and  CXLIV. 

'  The  dotails  of  ihcae  acc^nisitions  arc  as  follows  :  In  1756  the  Peshwa  ceded 
(Tyr<Mity»  12th  Octobor  1756}  the  xnllagea  of  D.lBgaon  and  Konulla  yielding  a  land  rent 
of  Ra.  1525  and  22  khandU  of  grain.  In  1818,  on  the  aorreoderof  the  Peshwa  Bdjirdo 
(Articles  of  Surrender,  1st  Jane  1818),  the  British  Government  took  posseseion  of 
tb«  sub-diviaions  of  Sinkshi,  Riljpiiri,  and  Rdygad,  then  forming  the  northern  part 
of  the  aoath  Konkan.  In  1822,  in  exchange  for  other  districts,  Angria  ceded  (Tre«^, 
3rd  June  1822)  the  half  share  of  the  Dalvi  salt  lands  in  the  Unnleri  sob-diviiiion,  the 
villages  of  the  Tangilrtan  group,  the  villages  and  salt-lands  of  the  Hamrilpur  group, 
%t»  villages  and  salt  lands  oi  the  Aurvalit  gronp,  and  14  villages  of  Digar  in  Vareri  and 
•  share  OI  the  customs  of  Kamila.  In  1830,  in  exchange  for  other  districts,  the  Pant 
Sachiv  (Treaty,  12th  April  1830)  ceded  his  share  of  the  NAgothna  and  Ashtami  groups 
•od  of  twelve  villages  m  the  SAi  or  Shi  group  now  part  of  Panvel  in  ThAna.  In  ISSo, 
in  «xchBiige  for  other  districts,  Angrk  (Agreement,  Slst  I)ec£.<mber  18.33)  ceded  the 
half  village  of  I'Atansdi,  the  village  of  KandiUa,  and  his  share  of  the  NAgothna  and 
H«veli  gronpa.  In  1840,  on  Angna'a  death,  the  KolAba  state,  with  a  land  rent  of 
K«.  2,0^837  and  ll.fiOS  IAoai/w  of  erain,  lapsed  to  the  British  Government.  This 
territory  was  boun«led  on  the  north  by  the  Bombay  harboiirf  on  the  east  by  the 
Nigothna  river  and  S4nkahi  and  B4jpuri,  on  the  south  by  the  Revdanda  river,  and 
ou  the  west  by  the  BctK, 
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1844,  Anrvalit  and  parts  of  Tungirtan,Kaniilla,  Chimankhal,  VAkral 
Durg,  Havoli,  and  Antora  were  transferred  to  the  Tli4na  district. 
In  1844-45  SAi  was  transferred  to  Thana,  and  NAgothna  wa^ 
subordinate  to    Sinkshi  or  Pen.     Act    VJU.  of  1853  brou. 
lapsed  state  more  effectually  under  the  general  ruloa  of   the  lir 
Administration,  and,  in  the  following  year,  a  monsif'a  court 
opened  in  Alibig. 

In  1853  the  Koldba  Agency,  that  is  the  Underi  and  Revdao 
sub-divisions,  were,  with  the  three  Bub-di<isions  of  Sdnkshi,  Itajp 
and  Rdygad  and  the  six  petty  divisions  of  Nflgothna,  Tala,  NizAmpor, 
Goregaon,  Birvadi,  and  Poladpar,  formed  into  the  snb-collector»te 
of  EolAba  subordinate  to  ThAna.  In  1866  S^nkshi  was  named  Pea, 
Bdjpuri  was  named  Roha,  RAygad  was  named  Mahdd,  and  Underi  and 
Revdanda  were  united  to  form  the  sub-division  of  Alib^.  In  1 866-67 
the  Tala  and  Nizdmpur  petty  divisions  of  Rajpuri  and  the  Goregaon 
petty  division  of  Raygad  were  abolished,  and  the  new  sub-division  of 
Mingaon  was  formed;  and  the  petty  divisions  of  Birviidi  and  Pol^por 
were  included  in  the  sub-division  of  Mah4d.  In  1860  Kol^b& 
raised  to  be  a  collectorate  independent  of  ThAna.  It  has  at  preeen* 
(1882)  five  sub-divisions,  AlibAgwith  204  villages.  Pen  with  156  and 
its  petty  division  Ndgothna  with  70,  Roha  with  152,  MAngaon  with 
231,  and  Mahad  with  251,  or  a  total  of  1064  villages.  Of  the  whol' 
number  of  villages  500  are  di^ctly  managed  or  kJiAiha,  485  aro 
managed  through  khots  or  hereditary  revenue  farmers,  and  seventj- 
nine  are  alienated  or  iudm. 

The  revenue  administration  is  entmsfced  to  a  Collector,  on  ayeoHy 
pay  of  £2790  (Rs.  27,900).  This  officer,  who  is  also  Political  A^nt 
of  the  Jaujira  state,  is  chief  magistrate,  and  executive  head  of  the 
district.  He  is  holpod  in  his  work  of  general  supervision  by  a  staff 
of  two  assistants,  of  whom  one  is  a  covenanted  and  the  other 
an  nncovenanted  servant  of  Government.  The  sanctioned  yearly 
salary  of  the  covenant-ed  assistant  is  £600  (Rs.  6000),  and  thali  of 
the  nncovenanted  assistant  is  £360  (Rs.  3600). 

Of  the  five  administrative  sub-divisions  four 
entrusted  to  the  covenanted  assistant  and,  one 
Collector  under  his  own  direct  supervision.  The  unoovenant^ 
assistant  as  head-quarter  or  huzur  deputy  collector  is  entrusted  with 
the  charge  of  the  treasury.  The  covenanted  and  uncovenanted 
assistants  are  also  magistrates,  and,  under  the  presidency  of  tbo 
Collector,  the  covenanted  assistant  has  the  chief  management  of  the 
different  administrative  bodies,  local  fund  and  municipal  committees, 
within  the  limits  of  his  revenue  charge. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Collector  and  his  covenanted  assistant, 
the  revenue  charge  of  each  fiscal  snb-division  or  tdliika  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  an  ofiBcer  styled  mdmlatddr.  Those  functionaries  who 
are  also  entrusted  with  magisterial  powers  have  yearly  salaries 
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'  Of  these  Anrvalit  and  portionB  of  Kamilla  and  Tungiirtan  arc  ia  the   prmenij 
Puivel  vnb-dirision  of  Thtiiui  &ad  the  nwt  in  Koldba.     In  1866  fourteen  villacea  frraii 
Panvel  and  aa  many  from  Naaripur  now  styled  Karjat  were  transfeiTM  to 
SAnkahi  or  Pen  sub-division  of  KolAba.  ' 
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varying  from  £180  to  £240  (Ra.  1800-  Ra.  24O0).  One  of  the  fiscal 
sab-diviaiona  Pen  contains  a  petty  division,  Ndgothna,  under  a 
maknlkari,  who  except  that  ho  has  no  treasury  to  superintend,  has 
the  same  revenue  and  magisterial  powers  as  a  mdmlatddr.  The 
yearly  pay  of  the  Nagothna  i)uih4lkari  is  £72  (Rs.  720). 

Revenue  and  police  charge  in  the  500  directly-managed  or  hlidUa 
villages  is  entrusted  to  headmen  or  jpdtils  and  accountants  or 
kulkamis  and  taldiis,  and  in  the  485  hereditarily  farmed  or  Jthoti 
villages  to  headmen  or  j)atil8  and  to  hereditary  farmers  or  khots.  In 
khotl  villages  the  headmen  or  pdtiis  perform  police  duties  only,  the 
khoU  collect  the  assessment  from  the  landholders  of  their  villages 
aod  are  responsible  for  its  payment  They  also  keep  the  village 
accounts  and  draw  up  statistics.  Of  the  1113  headmen,  691  are 
stipendiary  and  422  hereditary.  Of  the  stipendiary  headmen  forty 
perform  revenue,  500  police,  and  151  both  revenue  and  police 
duties.  Of  the  hereditary  headmen,  who  are  found  only  in  Alibig 
and  Pen  and  in  four  villages  of  Roha,  fifty  perform  revenue,  fifty- 
nine  police,  and  313  both  revenue  and  police  duties.  The 
headmen's  yearly  emoluments,  depending  on  the  village  revenue, 
vary  from  6d,  to  £14  I6s.  {annas  -i-Bs.  148)  and  average  abont 
£1  128.  9c2.  (Re.  16-3).  The  total  yearly  charges  under  this  head 
amount  to  £1803  (Rs.  18,030).  They  are  paid  entirely  in  cash. 
In  directly  managed  villages,  to  k^ep  the  village  accounts,  draw 
up  statistics,  and  help  the  village  headmen,  there  is  a  body  of 
100  village  accountants,  fifteen  of  them  hulkarnis  or  hereditary 
accountants  and  eJghty-tive  ialdtU  or  stipendiary  accountants.^  The 
charge  or  saza  of  each  accountant  includes  from  one  to  five  villages, 
with  a  population  of  about  1928  and  an  average  yearly  revenue  of 
about  £464  (Rs.  4640) .  The  yearly  pay  of  the  eighty-five  stipendiary 
accountants  varies  from  £7  4s.  to  £21  12s.  (Rs.  72  -  Ra.  216),  and  the 
yearly  emoluments  of  the  fifteen  hereditary  accountants  vary  from 
£6  to  £18  (Ra.  60-Rs.  180).  The  total  cost  on  account  of  these 
hundred  village  accountants  amounts  to  £1872  (Rs.  18,720),  of 
which  £2  (R8.20)  are  met  by  land-grants  and  £1870  (Rs.  18,700)  are 

.d  in  cash.^ 

Village  servants  or  Mhdrs  are  found  in  almost  every  village. 
In  Alibd.g  the  landholders  make  them  some  slight  return  by  the  grant 
of  a  headload  of  the  fresh  cut  crop  or  a  winnowing  basketful  of  grain. 
The  Government  allowance  either  in  land  or  in  grain  is  very  small. 
Over  the  whole  district  it  amounts  to  only  £9  12«.  I^d.  (Rs.  96-5), 
of  which  10s.  \\d.  (Rs.  5-1)  are  met  by  land-grants  and  £9  2».  6d. 
(Rs.  91i)  are  paid  in  cash,* 

The  average  yearly  cost  of  village  establishments  may  be  thus 

*  Of  the  fifteen  hereditary  acooantants  five  arc  in  Alil»lg  and  ten  in  Pen. 

*  The  tittkantt  of  Pen  alone  liaa  a  land-grant  of  4^  acres  aaseued  at  £2  2s.  Old. 
(Ri.  21-0^)  and  liable  to  a  qoit-rent  of  1«.  l^d.  [as,  13). 

'  In  Pen  seventeen  MhAre  nave  cash  payments  amoonting  to  £9  2«.  6(f.  (Ra.  91-4)  a 
year ;  and  in  Pen  town  the  Mh&rs  have  litba  of  an  acre  aMernod  at  Qs.  3{^.(R«.  3-2-6) 
and  paying  •  qatt-rent  of  3</.  (as.  2).  The  Mhdrs  of  PoUdpor  have  recently,  under 
Oorrenunent  Resolution  2577  of  lOtli  April  1882,  been  put  in  possession  of  the  lands 
fonneriy  enjoyed  by  them  and  of  which  tbey  were  deprived  in  1S€8.  Tbeie  lands 
OMMttre  2^1 9  acres  and  are  auesaed  at  44.  Old.  (tU.  2-(K6}. 
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sammarised:  Headmen  £1803  (Rs,  18,030),  accountants  £1872 
(Rs.  18,720),  and  servants  about  £10  (Rs.  100),  making  a  total  o! 
£3<385  (Rs.  36,850),  eqnal  to  a  cliarge  of  £3  14*.  l^ld.  (Us.  37-7)  a 
village  or  about  five  per  cent  of  tbe  entire  land  revenue  of  the  district 
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Of  the  1064  villages  983  are  Government,  and  seventy-nine  are 
alienated.  The  holders  of  alienated  or  indtn  villages  enjoy  the  village 
rental  and  are  left  free  to  make  what  arrangements  they  please  vrith 
their  tenants.  Of  the  985 Government  villagea  500  are  managed  direct 
with  tlie  landholders,  and  485  through  revenue  farmers  or  khotn,^  la 
villages  managed  direct  with  the  landholders,  the  person  in  whoso 
name  the  land  is  entered  in  the  Government  books  is  entitled  to 
hold  the  land  for  the  full  period  of  the  survey  lease,  subject  to  the 
yearly  payment  to  Government  of  the  survey  rent.  He  can 
mortgage  or  sell  the  land  and  it  is  hereditary  property.  He  is 
not  liable  to  have  his  rent  enhanced  at  any  fi*esh  survey  on  account 
of  improvements  made  at  his  own  cost  or  labour.  Should  he  not 
cnltivate  his  land  himself,  ho  is  helped  by  the  district  revonu* 
courts  to  recover  the  current  year  s  rental  from  his  tenant,  if* 
necessary  by  the  attachment  and  sale  of  the  tenant's  property. 
In  Pen  and  Alibdg  rents  fall  duo  in  three  instalments,  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  on  the  10th  of  FelyTiary,  and  on  the  1st  of  April.  In 
other  parts  of  the  district  rent  coUoctiona  aro  distributed  over  four 
instalments  which  fall  duo  on  tho  15th  of  December,  on  the  let  of 
February,  on  the  15th  of  March,  and  on  the  Ist  of  May. 

The  holders  of  alienated  villages  are  Brahmans,  Prabhus, 
Manithds,  Muhammadans,  and  in  some  cases  men  of  the  barber  or^ 
Nhdvi  caste.  In  moat  cases  the  owners  do  not  live  in  and  man 
their  villages.  When  an  eatato  is  shared  by  more  than  one  famil;^ 
it  is  usually  divided  into  leading  shares,  which  are  separately 
managed  by  the  holders,  though  the  shares  do  not  often  appear  ia 
the  Government  books.     In  a  few  cases  the  estate  is  left  undivided 
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1  Koldba  Villuuet,  1SS3. 
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Of  the  five,  i>ni-t  directly-managed  part  alienated  villageB,  one  in  Alibilg  oud  two  ia 
Pen  art;  mannged  Ly  the  inannldrs,  and  the  remaining  two  Lu  Alitil;;  are  managed  by 
thti  Uabahi  govemmeut.  Onu  partly  directly -maxiaged  and  partly  Uu}t-msax*gixi 
village  in  I'en  is  nutnaeed  by  the  kliot  who  ig  paid  Bb.  14  a  mouth  for  his  mojaagetnent 
of  tho  tiuvernment  sliare.  Bevcntecu  partly  alieuat«d  and  paitly  hkot'man 
villagcti,  uiue  in  Peu  four  in  Hoha  and  four  in  Miiugaon,  are  managed  by  the 
who  pay  the  proprietora  tho  share  due  to  them.  Of  the  sixteen  similar  vUlRa 
Mahi^d,  one  ia  nmauaged  by  \he  uuimddr,  eleven  by  the  Wo/«»  who  hold  the  vi  ^ 
imrtly  as  khot»  partly  as  indmd&rs,  and  foar  are  attached  and  inana^ed  by  QoTeramwl 
Mr.  S.  C.  Clutiiis,  tixxz,  Dcp,  Collw;tor,  Kulaba.  ^^ 
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and  the  co-sharers  manage  it  in  torn.  Private  estates  are  seldom  sold 
bat  perhaps  about  one-third  of  the  whole  alienated  land  is  mortgaged. 
There  is  no  marked  difference  in  the  people  or  in  the  tillage  of 
alienated  and  of  neighbouring  Government  villages.  In  alienated  or 
private  villages  the  tenants  generally  pay  the  rent  in  kind.  There  are 
two  grades  of  tenants  in  private  villages, permanent  tenants  and  yeariy 
tenants.  In  the  nineteen  private  villages  which  have  been  surveyed/ 
the  permanent  tenants  as  a  rule  pay  fixed  rents ;  the  rent  paid  by 
jeariy  tenants  depends  on  the  individual  agreement.  It  is  generally 
paid  in  kind  and  represents  from  thirty-throe  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
crop.  In  ansurveyed  villagqs  only  a  small  number  of  permanent 
tenants  pay  fixed  rents  in  kind  or  in  cash.  The  commoner  practice 
is  to  make  a  yearly  inspection  of  the  crop  and  to  take  a  fixed  share  of 
tho  proceeds.  This  practice  also  applies  to  yearly  tenants  except 
those  with  whom  special  agreements  are  made,  either  with  a  view. of 
encouraging  them  to  cultivate  waste  or  to  exact  as  much  as  possible 
from  needy  tenants.  In  Alibftg  rice-land,  tho  rent  in  kind  varies 
from  240  to  12G0  pounds  the  acre  (two  to  ten  and  a  half  majis  the 
higlia) ;  in  other  sub-divisions,  the  highest  rent  is  not  more  than 
960  pounds  the  acre  (eight  mans  the  bufha).  In  the  case  of  upland  or 
varkas  grains,  ndgJI  and  rari,  which  are  not  produced  in  Alibdg, 
the  highest  rate  is  150  pounds  the  acre  (one  and  a  quarter  man  the 
higha),  once  in  four  or  five  years  when  the  field  is  fit  for  tillage." 
Except  in  surveyed  villages  where  th5y  are  on  the  snrvey  assessment, 
the  rents  in  private  villages  are  generally  about  twenty-five  per  cent 
higher  than  the  rents  in  neighbouring  Government  villages.  On  tho 
other  hand  the  rent  is  not  fixed  but  varies  with  the  crop.  If  a 
tenant  offers  to  improve  his  land  or  dig  a  well  the  proprietor  gives  him 
some  concession.  But  cases  of  this  kind  are  not  common  enough 
to  give  rise  to  any  rule  or  practice.  As  a  rule  the  proprietor  allows 
liis  tenant  free  grazing  and  lets  him  cut  timber  for  house  building 
and  for  field  tools.  If  a  tenant  fails  to  pay  his  rent  the  Collector 
gives  tho  proprietor  the  same  help  in  recovering  it  as  he  gives  a 
peasant  proprietor  whose  tenant  fails  to  pay.^  Few  proprietors  are 
moneylenders,* 

Of  the  485  /cAoh*  villages  478  are  held  by  simple,  and  seven,  three  in 
Pen  and  four  in  Roha,  by  izdfat  or  service  khota.  The  izafat  khots 
seem  to  represent  the  hereditary  district  revenue  servants,  the 
deshmukhs  and  deshpdndes,  to  whom,  in  return  for  their  services, 
the  Musalmdn  rulers  granted  rent-free  villages.  Under  the 
Mar^thils  the  services  of  those  officers  were  rewarded  by  a 
percentage  on  their  collections,  and,  on  paying  tho  full  rental,  they 
were  allowed  to  continue  to  hold  their  old  service  villages.  These 
izdfat  khots  are  found  only   in  the  Pen   and   Iloha   sub-divisions. 

*  Private  villages  »re  •urveyed  if  tho  proprietor  ntkg  to  bavc  thorn  surveyed. 

*  A  Man  is  96  pouiuLi  and  a  L'njha  ia  four-fifthB  of  an  acre. 

■  Tho  help  coDsiata  in  serving  a  notice  upon  the  tenant  to  ahow  cauau  why  ho  refiiaea 
to  pay,  sad,  in  case  of  his  failure  to  show  auOicieut  cauao,  to  attach  his  property  and 
take  other  legal  meafnires  detailed  in  tha  Land  Revenae  Code  of  1879. 

*  In  additiuti  to  soniu  details  about  khot-n  and  aalt- waste,  the  wUole  of  thin  informa- 
oo  about  alienated  villa^s  has  been  faroiahcd  by  Mr.  8.  C  Chitnis,  Uuz.   Dop. 
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The  ordinary  kkots  seem  to  represent  villa^  revenae  farmera  wbo 
had  never  proprietary,  and  who  at  first  had  not  even  hereditAry, 
rights.'  The  ordinary  khot  is  simply  a  farmer  of  revenue  who 
oxocutes  a  yearly  agreement  for  the  management  of  a  certain 
village  or  villages.  From  long  standing  his  rights  hare  beoooM 
hereditary,  and  he  is  allowed  to  sell  or  to  mortgage  them.  Ho  diffeni 
from  an  indmddr  in  having  no  proprietary  right  in  the  villag;e,  only 
the  right  to  act  as  middleman  in  collecting  the  revenao. 

In  a  kholi  village  there  are  two  classes  of  land,  dhdra  land  which 
pays  only  the  Government  rent,  and  kholnisbat  or  khot*s  land 
which  besides  the  Government  rest,  pays  the  khol  a  cert«in 
amonnt  which  is  known  as  his  jphayda  or  profit,  and  which  is  hia 
reward  for  managing  the  villaga  The  dhdra  land  is  held  by  tensmt- 
proprietors  or  dhdrekarit  who  have  the  fall  occupancy  rights  of  a 
landholder  in  a  directly-managed  village.  The  revenue  farmer^a 
or  klwtnishat  land  is  held  by  a  cultivator  who  is  the  hho^t 
tenant.  Till  the  introduction  of  the  revenue  survey  the  khot  was 
allowed  to  settle  with  the  holders  of  the  khotnisbcU  land  what 
amonnt  of  rent  they  should  pay  him,  and  he  had  the  power  of 
letting  lands  of  this  class  to  any  one  he  pleased.  The  only  check 
on  his  exactions  was  the  fear  that,  if  he  demanded  too  much,  the 
land  might  be  left  untilled,  or  that  the  revenue  courts  might  refuse 
to  help  him  in  recovering  his  year's  rental  and  force  him  to  sue  hia 
tenant  in  the  civil  court.  Under  the  survey  the  khot*s  demand 
has  been  limited  to  fiity  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  Government 
demand.^  This  additional  sum  is  collected  in  cash  or  partly  in  ca«h 
and  partly  in  kind ;  and,  so  long  as  the  tenant  continues  to  pay  the  ^ 
Government  rental  and  the  kkofs  profit,  he  cannot  be  oiuted.1 
The  khot  holds  his  village  on  condition  of  signing  a  yearly  or  a 
thirty  years'   lease.'     If  he  fails  to  sign  the  lease,  his  village  is 


<  Details  aro  given  below,  p.  172. 

'  In  Nizimpur  the  khot'$  profit  in  aplas.di  was  limitod  to  thirty-thiee  p«r  ea 
Doni.  Got.  Sel.  XCVI.  364, 367,  a70. 

'  The  deUuli  of  the  leases  difTer  in  variooa  parts  of  the  distriot.    The  foOowiAC 
gives  a  general  idea  of  the  forin  in  uae  : 

Lease  of  the  villaga  of  Bhimgaon  in  the  Uiluk.i  of  Roha  to  BhAnkarNdr^wm^Bdh^ 
HArdyan^  and  other  sharera  in  the  khottAxi^  of  the  village.  The  village  of  ^tmmmm 
ii  given  over  to  you  in  lease  for  a  tema  of  UdHy  years,  beginning  from  A.  D.  ISSO  (hM- 
1270)  upon  the  following  conditions  :  You  arc  to  pay  yearly  into  the  tlluka  tnamarf 
the  sum  of  Rb.  SiSO,  being  the  fall  8ur%'ey  asscasniont  of  the  \nllaf;e.  The  amount  u  to 
be  paid  in  four  equal  instalmoote  which  are  due  on  the  following  dates,  the  first  iiutal> 
ment  of  Bs.  660  on  the  Idth  of  December,  the  second  instalment  of  Rs.  ^0  on  the  M 
of  Februiuy,  tlie  third  instalment  of  Rs.  tOOO  on  the  15th  of  March,  and  the  fovrtli 
instalment  of  Rs.  850  on  th(^  I«t  of  May.  You  sliall  give  snch  security  for  the  year'a 
revenne  as  the  Collector  shall  from  time  to  time  reniiiro  of  yoa.  In  case  of  your  failing 
to  dischareo  the  whole  or  any  pnrt  of  these  instalments  by  the  dates  on  which  thsy 
severally  Inll  diie>  the  amount  due  will  bo  recovei-e<l  by  the  attachment  of  the  village 
and  its  sale  npon  the  terms  of  this  lease,  or  by  the  sale  of  your  personal  property,  or 
that  of  your  s&curities,  or  in  any  other  way  prescribed  by  the  present  RegolatioDS  or 
such  other  Regulations  as  may  hereafter  be  enacted  for  the  recovery  of  rent.  Ooe 
of  you  shall  be  annually  appointed  to  the  duty  of  oollecting  revenue  frran  the 
cultivators,  he  alone  being  empowered  to  act  in  this  manner.  This  office  shall  be 
filled  by  you  severalty  in  rotation,  in  the  following  order,  in  the  first  yesr  ISOOt 
Bhdthar  Ndrdi/an,  in  the  second  year  1861,  Biibdji  Ndrdyan,  and  so  on  in  rolatiaB 
for  the  remaining  rears  of  the  lease. 

In  the  event  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  parties  to  ibis  agreement  during  the  period  si 
th«  lease,  the  name  of  the  eldest  son  or  next  of  kin  will  be  recorded  as  the  owner  «l  tiw 


aitaclied  and  managed  bj  Government.  Any  profit  tliat  ia  made 
daring  thie  m&nagement  ia  taken  by  Government  and  any  loss  fa 
reooverod  from  the  khot  before  he  is  allowed  again  to  manage  his 
Tillage.  The  khot  pays  the  village  rent  in  four  instalments,  on  the 
15th  of  December,  on  the  1st  of  February,  on  the  15th  of  March,  and 
on  the  1st  of  May  ;  he  coIlectB  from  his  tenants  in  khotniahat  land 
in  two  instalments  at  his  pleasure.  From  the  peasant  proprietor  or 
dhdrckari  he  is  allowed  to  collect  in  advance  of  the  dates  on  which  the 
Government  inatalmente  fall  due.^ 

Of  the  430  khots  383  are  Hindus,  forty-six  are  MusalmAns,  and  one 
is  a  Beni-Isrdel.  The  Hindas. are  chiefly  Brahmans  and  Prabhus; 
but  there  are  a  few  Sonars,  Shimpis,  Gavlis,  and  Gnjarit  Vanis, 
and  one  or  two  Marith^,  Kunbis,  and  Kolis. 
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■lure  of  tbe  deoeased ;  wbere  there  are  two  or  raoreftons,  the  luune  of  the  eldest  shall 
alona  be  entered.  Yoa  are  to  collect  revenue  from  dhdreiarin  according  to  tbe  terms 
of  tbe  mrvcy  Bettlcmcnt,  ami  nothing  in  excess  of  thnt  ainoiuit  for  a.}]  lands  held  in 
(iAdrn,  and  registered  ae  d/idra  in  the  settlement  papers  oF  the  village.  All  transfers 
of  land  held  on  dhdra  tenure,  whether  by  sale  or  inheritance,  are  to  be  eflfectod  strict- 
ly in  tbe  maxiner  prescribed  in  the  rules  of  the  Joint  Report  that  refer  to  transfers  of 
land  in  Government  villages.  In  the  event  of  a  dhdrfkari  relinquishing  his  land,  or 
dying  without  heirs,  such  land  will  then  be  considered  as  part  of  the  '  khotni*hnt' 
luid  of  tbe  village,  and  mwlo  over  to  you  on  the  conditions  hereafter  preacribcd  for 
landa  of  that  tenure.  The  cultivators  of  the  kliotninhat  Innds  are  to  be  recognised  as 
ttte  occopieni  of  tbe  lands  entered  in  their  names  in  the  settlement  papers,  and  they 
lahall  not  be  ejected  so  long  as  they  pay  the  stipulated  rent  exceptby  rw  »»rffnrf«  tendered 
[by  themselves.  In  cose  of  the  death  of  any  such  occupier,  the  land  shall  be  entered 
io  the  name  of  tbe  eldest  son  or  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased,  but  failiuc  heirs  it  shall 
'  be  competent  to  you  to  make  arrangements  for  its  cultivation,  provided  that  the  same 
l>e  in  aeoordance  n-ith  the  terms  on  which  such  lands  may  be  let.  Von  fihall  collect 
rent  from  the  occupiers  of  khotninbai  lands,  at  rates  not  exceeding  half  rva  much  again 
wm  tb*  recorded  survey  asaoasment,  two-tbirda  of  such  rent  to  be  levied  in  grain, 
in  tbo  projKirtion  of  one  man  of  grain  to  each  rupee  of  the  survey  aaaeannent,  and 
tbe  renaming  third  to  be  recovered  in  cash.  Pkcvilri  or  measuring  fee,  or  straw,  and 
*II  otber  lavws  hitherto  mode  are  included  under  the  rent  specified  in  the 
forqgoinc  olaaae,  and  the  collection  of  any  money  or  grain  in  excess  of  the  stipulated 
rent  «w  be  punishable  as  an  iUenl  exaction,  under  the  R^ralationto  bo  provided 
lor  ^e    future    management  of  lch(d  villages.     You  shall  ^ve  tbe  occnpiera  of 

to(n{s&ol  land  a  reooipt  for  all  payments  of  rent,  in  the  following  form : 
I 

An  paymenta  are  to  be  recorded  on  the  dates  on  which  thuy  are  leeeivod. 

To  ukia  lease-form  olausea  are  added  enforcing  tbe  care  of  boundary-marks  and 
ex^Hninjs  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  khot  as  regards  trees  and  forests. 

The  following  agreement  on  the  pari  of  the  kftot  is  inserted  at  the  foot  of  the  lease  : 
We  hereby  agree  to  take  the  village  ol Bhimga4min  lease  on  the  terms  herein  mentioned, 
mmA  doaeveraUy  and  individually  make  ourselves  responsible  for  the  exact  fulfilment 
td  all  tbe  conditions  regarding  tbe  management  of  tbe  village  in  the  manner  herein 
Mi  fortb.     See  Bom.  Gov.  Set  XCVI.  233-235. 

*  Thmkkol'a  tenants  pay  the  rents  in  grain  and  the  2r/io('«  profit  in  money  or  othenrtae 
M  aaltJcd  at  the  time  of  tbe  snrvey  settlement.  They  pay  their  assessment  to  tbe 
kAot  in  two  instalments,  between  the  lat  and  15th  Decemner  and  l)etwean  the  Ist  and 
lAth  Jaooaiy.  The  dhdreiaris  in  khoti  villajges  pay  four  equal  instalments,  on  the  16th 
Dwambar.  on  the  Ut  Febrnarv,  on  the  l&tb  Ma 
ClttftBU,  Box.  Dep.  Collector,  koUba. 
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larch,  and  on  the  lot  May.    Mr.  S.  C. 
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Moat  of  the  hhots  are  the  representfttives  of  the  families  who 
held  the  position  of  kkots  at  the  beginning  of  British  rule.  The 
khotahxp  or  interest  in  the  village  rental  has  in  most  families  becooto 
greatly  sabilividod,  and  many  of  the  members  have  left  their  viUages 
and  become  accountants  or  taken  to  some  other  branch  of  Govemmenk 
service.  Every  year  the  shareholders  choose  one  of  their  number 
to  manage  the  village,  and  divide  the  profits  according  to  the 
different  shares  in  the  khot&hip.  Should  the  members  fail  to  agree 
one  of  them  is  appointed  by  the  Collector.  The  managing  Mu>l  does 
the  statistical  and  miscellaneous  work  which  in  other  villages  is  done 
by  the  accountant*  A  good  number^ of  the  khoU  have  fallen  into 
debt  an<l  sold  or  mortgaged  their  estates  to  Bwlhmans,  Sh 
Gujara,  Prabhus,  Marathis,  Shimpis,  and  Muhammadans.  The  clu( 
causes  of  indebtedness  are  excessive  marriage  and  other 
charges,  and  the  payment  of  Government  dues  in  bad  years  or 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  tenants.  There  is  no  recorded  instance 
khofs  family  dying  out.  Should  such  an  event  take  place,  the  vil  _ 
would  become  directly -managed.  This  has  happened  in  the  case  of 
some  villages  in  Mangaon  and  Roha  which  the  khots  have  given  np 
through  inability  to  manage  them. 

Besides  their  personal  or  khotnt'shat  land,  the  members  of  th^] 
khot^a  family  generally  hold  much  of  the  best  land  of  the  village 
dhdrckaris,  paying  the  Government  rent  and  tilling  it  by  year 
tenants  or  by  labourers.  The  khot  has  generally  a  tiled  brick- 
built  upper-storied  house  and  a  good  store  of  cattle,  and  in  several 
cases  a  horse  or  a  pony.  Of  the  entire  body  of  khots,  about  one-half 
combine  moneylending  with  husbandry  and  revenue  farming. 
Especially  in  Mtingaon  and  Mahdd  the  khot^  made  considerable 
resistance  to  the  introduction  of  the  revenue  survey,  and  for  many 
years  refused  to  sign  the  contracts.  Most  of  their  villages  were 
managed  by  Government.  But  the  opposition  gradually  brose  down, 
and,  except  a  few  who  have  for  private  reasons  failed  to  choose  a 
representative,  they  all  now  manage  their  villages  onder  the  revenue 
survey  rules.' 

As  in  Thdna  the  reclaiming  of  salt-waste  for  tillage  is  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  KoMba  agriculture.  The  word 
shilotriddr  or  gap  warden,  coming  from  the  Kdnarese  shilu  split,  seems 
to  show  that  from  the  earliest  times  the  reclaiming  of  land  has  been 


■Iy| 


'  Further  details  of  the  khoti  scttlomont  are  given  below,  in  the  acconnt  of  tb« 
introduction  of  the  Reveimo  Survey  into  Ndgothna  and  Nizdmpur. 

*  The  chief  objcctiona  raised  by  the  khols  to  the  survey  rates  were  that  the  r»teB 
of  asaeument  were  too  heavy  ;  that  plots  of  land  claimed  by  the  khot  were  eatend 
in  the  names  of  the  tenants  who  helu  them  at  the  time  of  the  survey  ;  and  that  the 
proposed  share  of  the  khot,  nnna^  S  in  the  rnpee  in  rice  land  and  annas  D  in  upland,  waa 
not  enough.  Government  declined  to  alter  the  aanotioned  ratea  of  ameasoient  or  to 
outer  in  the  Ihofa  name  holding  which  at  the  time  of  the  survey  had  been  entered  in 
the  tenant's  name.  They  agreed  that  in  rice  lands  the  knot's  snare  shoold  be  baU  a 
man  of  rice  instead  of  anruxs  8  in  the  rupee  of  asaeaament  and  that  in  uplands  the 
annas  6  in  the  rupee  should  either  be  raised  to  annas  12  or  be  changed  into  half  « 
man  of  grain.  | 

At  the  time  of  th^  survey  no  distinotion  was  dmiA'n  between  customary  and  yearly  j 
tenants ;  all  tenants  found  in  possession  of  land  at  the  time  of  the  earvey 
entered  in  the  revenue  books. 


enoonraged  by  specially  favourable  terms.     Tlie  cLiof  reclamations 

('  •!«  along  the  banks  of  the  Ndgothna  and  Roha  creeks.  Accoi'ding 
U)  Major  Jervis,  much  of  this  land  was  recovered  at  the  beginning 
bf  the  aixtoeath  century  by  the  Nizdmshithi  or  Ahmadnagar  kings, 
who  granted  rising  or  istdva  leases  \\^th  a  rental,  which  beginning 
nt  one-fourth  did  not  rise  to  the  full  amount  till  the  fifth  year.*  At 
a  later  period  both   the  Angriaa  and  the  Peshwas  showed  great 

*  liberality  in  encouraging  the  reclamation  of  salt-waste,  and  in  Peu, 
Alibag,  and  Roha,  large  areds  of  rice  lands  were  won  from  the  sea 
in  the  eighteenth  century.^ 

^—      Under  tho  British  the  roclanJation  rules  continued  unchanged  till 

^nhe  introduction  of  the   survey  in  1854.^   Inquiries  then  showed  that 

^Bneie  of  the  lands  had  beuu  reclaimed  from  salt  waste  by  individuals, 

^^HB  others  by  groups  of  small  proprietors  called  Tculdrags,  and  that 

the  maintenance  of  the  dams  was  in   some  cases  entrusted  to  an 

indiWdual,  in  other  cases  was  carried  out  by  a  group  of  small  holders, 

and  in  some  instances  by  Government.     For  the  repair  of  the  dams  or 

sluicegates  a  special  levy  of  a  man  in  every  khandi  was  sanctioned, 

and  was  known  as  the  shiloiri  man  or  the  man  set  apart  for  keeping 

the  gaps  in  repair. 

»  Under  the  revenue  survey,  where,  as  in  the  Alibdg  sub-division, 
the  shilotri  man  was  duo  to  Government,  it  was  taken  into  account 
in  fixing  the  assessment,  and  the  spomal  levy  was  remitted.  In  the 
case  of  such  lands  the  yearly  repairs  are  done  by  the  cultivators  and 
village  authorities,  the  workers  being  rewarded  by  a  draught  of 
(liquor.  This  arrangement  also  holds  in  the  few  salt  reclaimed  lands 
in  Pen,  where  the  shilotri  right  belongs  to  Government.  In  other 
reclaimed  lands  in  Pen  where  the  ahUolrl  right  belongs  to  private 
persons^  the  shilotri  man  is  still  paid  to  them,  tho  survey  having  left 
their  right  and  their  responsibility  untouched.* 

Since  about  1862  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  promotion  of 
salt  w:istc  reclamation,  and  rules  have  beou  introduced  under  which 
salt  wastes  may  be  taken  for  tillage  on  the  fullowing  terms:*  The 
I  precise  limits  of  tho  land  are  ascertained  and  stated  in  tho  agree- 
ment;  no  rent  is  levied  for  the  tirst  ton  years;  a  rent  of  Gd. 
(4  annas)  an  acre  is  paid  for  the  next  twenty  years  on  the  whole 


Knnksn,  87.     Major  Jervia  held  that  the  Nizdioshdh!  kings  were  the  Qnt  to  graot 
privileges  for  rcclairuiug  luud.     Rut  the  aame  or  similar  privilugee  were  in 
iu  other  partii  of  the  KonkAii,  and  seem  to  have  bcca  uf  very  early  origin.     Thdna 
StotisticB]  Account,  XIIL  Part  11.  544. 

*  8eo  p.  91.  According  to  ono  account  (Bom.  Gov.  Scl.  XCVI.  \25)  the  extensive 
tnct  of  Luul  known  ai  tho  khdrdjnit  was  all  or  nearly  all  rcclaitncil  under  the  Peah- 
w«'b  rule,  when  it  waa  ouatonmrr  to  give  leaaca  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  yeara  before 
the  foil  A!wessmL-nt  was  demanded.  But  the  practice  uf  giving  leaaea  for  reclaiming  salt 
Luida  was  much  older,  and  it  Rcema  probable  th.^t  much  of  the  khdrdpdlvaB  reclaimed 
»l  a  much  earlier  date.  See  Bonj.  Gov,  Sel.  CXLIV.  3. 

*  Under  the  old  reclamation  rules,  according  to  the  coat  of  the  reclamation  and  the 
ciak  o(  maintaining  it,  a  stated  i>cri(i<l  woa  gu.irantcod  in  nn  agreement  called  knul, 
fiuii  uf  Miiiiiiiii  III,  and  a  farther  period  of  gradually  rioin^  rates  until  thu  full  rent 
WM  reached.  If  the  work  woa  not  completed  within  the  period  allowed,  the  iMut  wiw 
eaaeeOe<*  i'.  Chitnis,  Huz.  Dop.  Collector,  KolilDa.  • 

*  Mr.  c  3,  Huz.  Dep.  Collector,  KoUba. 
December  1875 ;  and  3240, 27th  June  1878^  < 
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area  panted,  whether  reclaimed  or  not ;  at  the  end  of  thirty  years 
from  the  date  of  agreement  the  land  ia  aaaesaed  at  the  ordinary  rice* 
crop  rates.  Any  part  found  un£t  for  rice  is  assessed  at  the  ntoa 
levied  on  similar  laud  in  the  neighhourhood,  provided  that  if  rioB 
or  any  other  sujierior  crop  is  grown,  ordinary  rice  rates  may  be 
charged.  The  Collector  decides  what  public  roads  are  to  be  opened 
within  the  reclamation,  and  any  land  taken  for  a  public  road  is  to 
be  free  from  assessment.  Under  pain  of  forfeiting  the  lease,  the 
lessee  is  to  bring  one-half  of  the  area  under  cultivation  in  S,YB 
years,  and  the  whole  in  ten  years.  If  the  leasee  fails  to  ua 
diligence  in  the  work,  Government  jnay  take  back  the  l&nd 
levy  a  fine  of  double  the  estimated  income  which  the  lessee 
derived  from  the  land  during  the  period  of  his  tenancy, 
decision  of  what  constitutes  due  diligence  in  carrying  oat  the 
reclamation  rests  with  Government. 

In  the  Alibdg  snb'di vision  in  1872-73  the  total  area  of  salt  waste 
available  for  cultivation  was  44,535  acres.  Of  this,  up  to  1880-81, 
G490  acres  have  been  brought  under  cultivation.  Among  these 
reclamation  works  the  largest  are  :  (1)  at  Mdnkula  about  4>00  acres 
reclaimed  by  Mr.  Lakshman  Naniyau  Bhagvat ;  (2)  at  Shaihabftd 
about  200  acres  reclaimed  by  Mr.  Bajaba  Agharkar  and  Mr.  Hari 
Janirdan  Dev  j  (3)  in  N^gaon  about  150  acres  reclaimed  by  Mr. 
Ramchandra  Bdpuji  Dev ;  apd  (4)  at  Navkhar  about  125  acres 
reclaimed  by  Mr.  Khandorav  BAji  Vaidya.  In  Pen,  of  a  total  area 
of  about  4695  acres  of  reclaimable  land,  about  2000  acres  have 
brought  under  cultivation  during  the  last  twenty-three  years. 
Hoha  the  reclaimable  area  is  about  800  acres,  but  none  of  it  has 
reclaimed.  In  Mahdd  and  Mdngaon  there  is  no  reclaimable 
marsh.  As  regards  the  process  of  reclaiming,  the  ThAna  reclat 
details  apply  to  the  KoUba  district  with  this  difference,  tl 
reclaimers  in  Thdna  being  wealthy,  the  outmost  dams  dividing  (lie 
reclaimed  lauds  from  the  salt  water  are  made  of  stones  emd  cement, 
while  in  Kolaba  all  are  of  earth.  Some  of  the  Alibag  salt  wastes 
have  been  included  in  the  forest  area.^ 


SECTION  IIL -HISTORY. 

niBtory.  As  has  been  noticed  in  the  Thdna  Statistical  Account,the  Dravidian 

Early  Jlitultu.  o^  un-Sanskrit  origin  of  the  revenue  terms  which  were  in  use  at  the 
beginning  of  British  rule,  shows  that  from  early  times  the  lands 
of  the  district  were  distributed  in  unmeasured  lumps  or  plots,  dheptf 
hundas,  munds  or  viuddit,  and  khota,  and  that  the  reclamation  of 
salt  wastes  was  fostered  by  appointing  shilotriddrs  or  gap-wardena 
to  keep  the  dams  in  repair.* 


>  Mr.  S.  C.  Chitnis,  Hut  Dep.  CoUectof,  Jannary  1882. 

*  As  the  warden  of  the  ga^  neld  the  position  of  landlord  of  the  reclMnatioilt 
word  fkilotar  came  in  Uter  times  to  be  applied  to  other  clAsses  of  over-liold«n.  " 
in  1837  khots  levied  ahUotri  righto  in  vilk^ea,  where  appjurontly  there  were  do 
niAtionB.  Mr.  Daviea,  4Ui  March  1837,  Bom.  Gov.  Rov.  Rec.776  of  1837.  311. 
un-Sanakrit  terms<7iay  have  been  introduced  in  historic  times  by  aonthom  or  Dravidias 
miniatora  of  tlie  BilhdrAa  (a.d.  840- 1260)  or  other  local  cLiefa.  See  TMua  StAtistioal 
Account,  XIXI.  Piurt  li  H4. 
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0£    the    revenue    management    under    the   early  Hindu  rulers 

IC.  225  .A»o.  1290)  no  further  record  has  been  traced.     But  from 

jsjosown  of  the  state  of  things  in  Thdna,  it  seems  probable 

^  OttHy  Hindu  times  g;arden  lands  were  measured  and  paid 

la  aesessment.*     Early   in  the  fifteenth    century   (1429),  when 

)wer  of  the   Bahmani  kings  was  established  in  the  Konkan, 

sre  were,  according  to  Grant  DmS,  district  oflBcers  or  hereditary 

thmukhs  by  whose  help  husbandmen  were  induced  to  settle  and 

ipty  villages  were  re-peopled.*     At  that  time  great  tracts  of  the 

wi  seem  to  have  been  waste.     For  the  first  year  no  rent  was 

and,  for  some  years  after,  all  that  was  levied  was  a  basketful 

grain  from  each  bigha.^ 

EJarly  in  the  seventeenth  century  Malik  Ambar,  the  Ahmadnagar 
Itioister,  started  a  new  system  based  on  the  measures  introduced 
Mophal  territories  by  Akbar's  minister  Todar  Mai.  According 
Major  Jerris,  Mnlik  Ambar's  chief  change  was  to  make  the 
it  direct  with  the  village  headmen  instead  of  with  the 
lereditary  revenue  superintendents  and  accountants,  the 
ii>  and  defihpdndeSf  who  had  gradually  assumed  the  place  of 
renue  farmers.  His  next  step  was  to  find  out  the  yield  of  the  land. 
'^ith  this  object  he  arranged  the  rice  lands  into  four  classes,  first, 
md,  third,  and  fourth,  aval,  >Jum,  shn,  and  chdrsim.  The  aplands 
classified  in  a  more  general  way.*  The  Government  share  was 
sntly  fixed  at  one-third  and  the  outturn  of  the  field  was 
iined  by  inquiries  lasting  over  a  term  of  years.  Finally  the 
iBOtity  of  grain  due  to  Government  was  changed  into  a  money 
byxneot  The  village  headmen  were  made  hereditary  and  became 
;ority  for  the  Government  dues.  Except  in  the  coast  tracts  held 
the  Portuguese  in  the  north  and  in  Habsdn  in  the  south,  Malik 
ibar'a  system  is  said  to  have  stretched  from  the  Vaitarna  to  the 
ivitri.*  One  of  Malik  Ambar's  chief  improvements  was  doing  away 
ith  ceaaes.  Of  the  local  cesses  that  were  guppres.sed  no  details  are 
available,  but  they  were  probably  much  like  those  afterwards 
enforced  under  the  MarAthd.s.  Though  the  lands  of  Kolaba  nominally 
formed  part  of  the  Ahmadnagar  kingdom,  the  new  bigha  settlement 
was  not  introduced  over  the  whole  district.     At  leaat  in  Roha  and 
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•  B«gal»ticm  I.  of  1808  tec.  6  cl.  2. 

'  Gntnt  Duff.  26.  .Tervia'  theory  (KonkAn,  25,  32,  55,  €1)  that  the  whole  Hinda 
MTCOoe  rjet«m  is  modern,  rlnting  from  the  sixteenth  century,  scema  to  be  disproved 

Ktlio  early  origin  of  almoet  all  rcvcnnfl  terms. 
>  Grant  Vaff,  '26.  Jvrvis  notices  that  the  higha  must  be  taken  varaelj,  as  it  is 
ry  antikely  that  the  lands  in  qaestion  were  measured  (Koukon,  89).  Bigha  ii  the 
n«knt  vi'jrah  a  short-  or  alliitment,  apparently,  like  the  earlipr  tlhrv  or  hundot 
vritbout  meoflurement.  BijhtU  of  unifonn  sice  aecm  to  have  been  intruduced  by  the 
Mttbamatadanti.  In  KolAba,  .-vit  far  hh  they  were  introduced  at  all,  mcaaarementfl 
were  made  under  Malik  Ambar  lltioO-  Mi'SO). 

*  3mtn»'  Souk&D,  68.  Grant  Dntf  (43)  givpsthe  following  summary  of  the  chaagea 
introduced  by  Malik  Ambar  :  '  He  abolished  revenue  farming  aud  committed  the 
^uuM^ement  to  Brahman  agents  under  Muhammadan  guperintendence  ;  he  restored 

BB^rts  of  the  villa>;e  establishment  aa  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  he  revived  a 
Bf  A8»e.8siny  the  field*  by  collecting  a  moderate  proportion  of  the  actual  produce 
M,  which  after  the  experience  of  several  scisons  was  commute.*!  for  a  payment  in 
By  aettled  annually  aceordiug  to  the  cultivation.'  It  is  stated  that  his  assessment 
equal  to  two-6fths  of  the  produce,  but  tradition  says  his  money  commutation  wa« 
only  ooe'third.    Captain  Francis  in  &>m.  Gov,  SeL  XCVI.  8. 
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Nigotlina,  the  old  Hinda  settlement  by  the  unmeasured  lump  of  Usd, 
dkep,  htinda,  and  loka,  was  contiuued.^  In  the  few  years  between 
thoir  final  oonqnest  of  Ahmadnagarand  the  overthrow  of  their  power 
in  the  Konkan  by  ShW^ji,  the  Moghals  seem  to  have  introdac 
change  in  the  land  rerenue  system. 

When  the  MaHithds  overran  a  Moghal  district,  they  appoints 
revenue  collector  or  kanuivUddr  to  gather  their  chauth  or  one-fourth 
fihare,  and  when  the  hereditary  revenue  and  military  officers,  the 
zaminddrs  Bad  faujddrs,  refused  to  pay,  the  commander  or  suhhtdar 
marched  against  them  and  extracted  payment  by  force.'  Itt 
Avchitgad  and  Pen,  during  the  Ihtter  part  of  the  aevantoonth 
century  (1663-1 080),  the  former  takbafidi&nd  kunddhandi  setUeaaeBl 
was  superseded  by  Shivaji's  survey  and  settlement.* 

The  chief  change  in  the  new  system  was  the  measurement  of 
land  by  a  rod  of  6ve  cubits  and  five  fiats,  that  is  5^  cubits 
114-035  English  inches.*  Shiv^ji's  settlement  included  ihj 
parts,  the  assessment  of  rice,  of  hill,  and  of  garden  land.  It  _ 
believed  that  all  rice  lands  were  measured  into  highdg  of  4014  square 
yards.  These  highd^  were  divided  into  twelve  classes,^  and,  from 
experiments  made  during  three  successive  years,*  the  Qovemmeot 
demand,  which  was  estimated  at  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  prodi 
was  fixed  at  from  57J  bushels  an  acre  in  the  best  to  23  bushels  it 
the  poorest  land.'  In  a  few*  cases  hill  lands  wore  measured,  taxi 
three,  five,  six,  or  seven  acres  were  counted  as  one  acre  accordii  _^ 
to  the  years  of  fallow  they  required  after  being  cropped.  Other 
hill  lands,  varkas  or  dongar^  were  assessed  by  the  plongb.  Large 
allowances  were  made  for  rocky  or  barren  spots.*    In  garden  lauda, 


»  Jervia'  Konkan,  100-101. 

■  RhAfi  Khin'B  Muntftkhabn-l-LtibAb  m  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  874 

*  Jervia' Koakan,  100-101.    In  the  north  (1680)  a  money  cem  was  levied  oa 
nnmb«r  and  yield  of  the  tree«  in  ^rden  landa.     This  addition  was  called  jAdcf/Mdo^ 
and  the  whole,  that  is  tbe  addition  together  with  the  land  rent,  was  called  U 
Jervis'  Konkan,  108. 

*  Todnr  Mai's  or  Akbar'a  bigha  (1590)  was  a  sqaare  of  00  iWUgcxar  ytxi^VbA 
same  that  was  used  by  Nsuahirv&n  (550)  in  Persia.  It  was  measured  by  a  chain  tnwtnail 
of  by  the  old  elastic  Hindu  rope.  The  three  chief  Indian  land  measures  were  the 
Musalmikn  bigha  of  3119-7  square  yards,  the  Mar&tha  bigha  of  4013  'S7,  and  the  Gujarat 
bigha  of  2948-77.    Jervis*  Konkan,  69. 

»  The  classes  were:  1,  First,  aval;  2,  Second,  dum  or  duyam ;  3,  Third,  ste; 
4,  Fourth,  ehdrum  or  chdrtim  ;5,  Bushland,  raufnil;  6,  Salt,  khdrvat ;  7,  Rocky,  baral  ; 
8,  Stony,  khadi;  9.  Pulse,  kariifdt  or  turrat ;  10,  Hemp,  tdgvai ;  11,  Seed  beds,  rakm 
or  roA  ;  12,  Tree  root,  mdnat.    Jervis'  Koakan,  94,  95. 

•  The  subdivisions  from  which  villages  are  said  to  have  been  chosen  were,  in 
KoUl>a,  Avchitgad,  Rdj'puri,  and  RAygsd,  and  in  Katniigiri,  Suvamdnrg,  AnjanTel, 
Ratnilgiri,  and  Vijaydurg,  In  measurinK  rice  land  a  deduction,  called  m/a  sAirtutd&dtf 
or  tipandi  of  three  pdtids  in  every  hujha,  was  made.  In  level  uplands,  varka»,  a 
quarter,  and  in  rotioii  uplands  a  third  was  deducted.  The  deduction  was  also  called 
<i;di  (Mr.  J.  R.  Gibson).  The  produce  raised  in  second  crope  on  rice  land  was 
assessed  as  follows  :  Turmeric,  haUul,  at  5  mana  the  bigha,  after  deducting  a  third  at 
the  actual  area  cultivated  ;  hemp,  tdg^  5  maiu  the  bigha,  onc>fourth  being  dedocted 
from  the  area  cultivated  ;  sugarcane,  3}  to  6|  maiu  of  raw  sugar  the  bigha  ;  sumBMTj 
rice,  wiyanganf^  2^  maru*  of  grain  the  bigha, 

'  The   details  in  bushels  the  acre  are  :  First  quality  67i  (12J  fHons  the  U^Adl 
se«ond  45  (10 mam\;  third  36g  (8  ma>u);  fourtli  288  (6i  ma»M) :bushland8  36|  (8 1 
salt  34^  (7i  tiuins};  rocky  atony  and  pulse  land  28|  (6^  matu);  rahu,  hemp,  and  iindc 
root  Und  23  (5  mans).   Jervis^  Konkan,  94,  95, 

•  Ndthni  was  assessed  at  from  6 -56  to  525  bushels  (31*3  mans)  theploo^  ;  mH i 


gvai 
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»e  system  informer  use  of  levying  a  total  or  absolute  amount,  Jcamdl^ 

^t   aboat  one-sixth  of  the  estimated  crop  was  changed  into  an  equal 

liviaion  of  the  whole  produce.^     All  other  cesses  were  stopped  and 

dtilif,  khotSf  kulkarnut,  deshmxtklis,  and  denhpandcs  were  forbidden 

interfere  beyond  their  strict  duties  and  powers. 

According  to  Major  Jervia,  Shiv^ji's  demand  of  forty  per  cent  or 
two-fifths  of  the  produce  was  more  than  the  cultivators  could  pay. 
It  was  either  openly  allowed^  or  secretly  arranged  that  the  blgJias,  on 
which  these  rates  were  charged,  should  be  of  4G16  instead  of  4014 
square  yards.  By  this  means  the  Government  share  was  reduced  to 
^^bout  one-third.' 

^B  In  spite  of  the  nominal  introduction  of  Shivaji's  survey  and 
^nettlement  the  old  lump  or  dhep  system  remained  in  use  in  some 
PQ>laces. 

In  1683,  after  ShivAji's  death,  Sambhjiji's  favourite  Kalush,  by 
adding  fresh  cesses  to  Shivdji's  rates,  raised  the  demand  to  one-half 
or  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  produce  of  the  land.  At  the  close  of 
the  century  (1699)  the  south  half  of  the  district  was  overrun  by 
^h©  Habshi,  who  levied  many  cesses,  but  most  of  them  seem  to  have 
)een  old  cesses  under  new  names.'  The  chief  change  introduced 
)y  the  Sidi  was  commuting  part  of  the  regular  demand  from  produce 
ito  money.  The  proportion  commuted  was  throe-twentieths  of  the 
)le  (3  mans  a  khandi),  the  khandi  rates  being  rice  £2  5*. 
221),  vari  £1  15«,  (Ra.  17^),  harik  14s.  (Rs.  7),  white  sesamnm 
10:*.  (Rs.  75),  black  sesamum,  udid,  tur,  til,  sale,  and  mug  £6 
(Rs.  60),  pdvte,  chavli,  and  kuUM  £4  (Rs.  40),  and  salt  14jf.  (Rs.  7). 
Other  changes  were  a  new  bullock  tax  of  3*.  (Rs.  1^)  and  a 
shopkeeper's  cess,  mohtarfa,  of  10s.  (Rs.  5).  In  garden  lands  fresh 
imposts  were  levied,  and  the  sub-divisional  accountant's,  sardesh 
kulkarni*8,  allowance  waa  added  to  the  demand  and  the  amount 
taken  by  the  state.* 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  districts  now  included  in  Kold,ba 
eeem  to  have  come  under  three  systems.     In  the  west,  in  Angria'a 

^Hbvm  6*25  to4'37  basbela  (3-2JI  marw);  karik  at  5'25  bushels  (3  tnant) ;  and  other 
^BSnferior  prodaoo  at  2'IS  bushels  (1|  mana).  Of  miscellatieoua  crops,  hemp  wasaasess- 
^B*d  at  144  poandB  the  acre  (150  the  ciutomary  bigha)  ;  turmerio  at  136  pounds  (150  the 
^^eastomary  bighi) ;  and  sa^r  at  90  to  181  pounds  (93|-187i  the  customary  bigha). 
Jarria'  Konkan,  9(5. 

*  Of  gardes  produce,  cocoanuts  and  betelnuts  paid  in  kind  and  the  rest  in  cash. 
Cbeoanut  trees  were  inspected.  All  bearing  less  than  five  nuts,  barren,  or  onproduc- 
tire  were  exempted.  Of  the  remaining  trees,  half  of  the  produce  belonged  to  the 
grower  and  half  to  Government,  provided  that  in  no  case  the  Ooverument  share 
esoecded  47^  nuts  the  tree.  Of  cocoa- palm  leaves,  batons,  the  Government  share  wm 
Sor  trees  about  to  bear,  three  ;  trees  tnat  did  not  yield,  four;  toddy  trees,  three  ; 
banco  tne««,  one  ;  fruitful  trees,  four,  fietelnut  trees  were  asaeued  like  cocoanut 
trem,  t]ie  limits  for  calculation  beinc;  one  and  fivesA^rx  instead  of  five  and  ninety -tive 
nuta.  Cocoa  palms  tapped  for  tudify  paid  from  2».  to  Zs.  Id.  (Re.  1-Rs.  1-8-8)  each. 
Wild  palms,  if  tapped,  paid  nine  pence  each.  H  not  tapped  they  paid  nothiog.  Jack 
Itms,  if  they  yieloed  more  than  23  jacks,  and  wtdi,  CaJophyllum  inophyllum,  trees 
paid  ^d.  (4a*.).   Mr.  Dunlop,  Bom.  Gov.  Bev.  Kec.  121  of  182£,  II,  12. 

'  Jervis'  Konkan,  99.  > 

'  In  1699  the  .Sirli  poasesscd  himself  of  finvamdurg  and  Aniauvel  now  in  Ratiiigiri, 
.and of  BAjpari  and  Riygad  now  Roba,  Mtogaon,  and  Mahid.    Jervis'  Konluui,  109. 

•  Jff  vis' Konkan,  110111. 
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f>rivate  estates,  whicli  included  the  lands  to  the  north  nncl  west  •  • 
ine  drawn  frota  Niij/othna  to  Roha,  the  revenue  was  collectod  in  u 
the  cultivatora  without  the  int-ervention  of  revenue  farmers  or  khott. 
Pen  and  Ndgothua  in  the  north-east  were  farmed,  and  great  aumben 
of  pdiidharpeshds  or  high  caste  landholders  were  introduced.  The 
Btnte  of  things  in  the  south  was  more  like  Ratnagiri ;  the 
farmers  assumed  the  name  of  kJwt  and  became  hereditary. 

As  the  lands  north  of  the  S^vitri  or  BArikot  river  were  never 
BijApur,  they  had  none  of  the  colonist  or  vafan  khots,  who 
appointed  by  the  BijApur  kings  in  parts  of  RatuJlgiri  at  the  beginnii 
of  the  sixteenth  century.     The  north*  Sdvitri  A7io/»  were  ori 
revenue  farmers  without  proprietary  or  even  hereditary  rights, 
times  of  excessive  demands^  the  small  holders  failed  to  pay  the  state 
rental^  and  their  lands  fell  to  the  khot  and  the  former  holders  beeata*    | 
customary  tenants.^     Under  the  Peshwa's  management  (1735-1818)   J 
the  chief  changes  were  the  attempt  to  measure  some  of  the  hill 
varkas  crop-lands,  and  the  commutation  into  money  of  a  further  si 
of  the  grain  rent.  In  1735,  when  R^ygod  was  recovered  by  the  Peah 
from  the  Sidi,  the  proportion  commuted  under  the  Sidi's  ratea 
increased  in  some  parts  to  one-fourth  and  in  other  parts  to  one-half.' 
This  change  was  a  considerable  gain  to  the  cultivators.     On  the  other 
hand,  many  fresh  cesses  were  introduced;  a  house  tax,  and  a  cattle 
tax,  and  a  poll  or  family  tax  orf  cow-keepers  and  graziers,  on  fishers 
and  sailors,  and  on  oil -makers.'     There  was  also  a  levy  of  specially 
low-paid  grain  for  the  use  of  the  Peshwa's  war  ships,  a  tax  for 
stamping  coin,  and  levies  in  kind   nominally  of  thatch  timber  and 
mats  to  keep  the  forts  in  repair,  but  iu  practice  of  all  each  sm^l 
articles  as  otJicers  and  others  in  power  wanted  for  their  own  use.     The 
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I  See  Jervia'  Konkan,  76.  North  of  the  S&vitri,  uyi  Jervu,  Mine  Mu  Balm  tot  set 
tip  absurd  oljuiaa  to  th«  titld  of  khot.  They  ar^^ed  that  aa  khot  meant  fanner,  uid  M 
they  were  farmers  they  had  the  same  powers  over  the  v  illagera  as  the  DAbhol  kAeU. 

iKoukan,  7()).  So  Mr.  Dunlop  wrote  in  1822  <3l8t  Decombcr  18*2*2,  Bom  <^of.  R»t. 
Itsc.  64  of  IS'23,  24A),  •  'Hiere  are  no  vatamldr  khi^Jt  north  of  the  Biakot  river, 
though  many  thithiHuldtM,  <nU4ikdrU,d'«hpdntIft,  ami jtuUvmitV  claim  this  right.'  Mr. 
Cbnplin  (ijuotcd  in  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  CXXXIV.  2)  says  (1820),  '  In  the  north  Kookaa,' 
appurc-utly  meaning  north  of  the  BAukot  river,  'the  riu;ht  of  a  kitot  to  hereditary 
0ucc«»siou  either  never  existed  or  had  been  entirely  aisr^Karded.  To  the  oldw 
inhabitants  of  the  north  Konkan  the  idea  of  an  hereditary-  khot  seemed  laugbabllii*' 
(Bom.  Gov.  S«l.  CXXXIV.  1-2).  This  appears  to  be  the  correct  view  of  the  oriciul 
liosition  of  the  i7«o'.o  in  the  villages  to  the  north  of  the  S4ritri.  Mr.  Oil>cme  in  1887 
(Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Kec.  775of  18.'»7,  265-267)  waa.  as  far  as  is  known,  the  only  one  of  the 
earlier  officers  who  doubted  the  correctness  of  this  view,  and  his  inforrnatiun  seems  to 
have  been  faulty,  as  at  the  time  when  they  appointed  the  ccUan  khol-n  to  Dibhol  the 
Bij4pur  kines  had  no  pnwer  north  of  B&ukot 

'  Jervis'  Konkau,  Jir>-ll<>,  120.  Jervis' account  is  confused.  According  to  Mr.  Reid 
(94,  6th  December  1828,  para  12,  Lithographed  Papers,  6-8),  '  tXiGfarokht  form  of 
oommatatioQ  was  cnknui^'u.  In  some  parts  of  Raygad  a  fourth,  in  others  a  half,  and 
in  others  tlie  whole  Government  demand  was  commuted  at  taaar  rates.  Iu  KAJpori 
and  Avchitgad  a  quarter  was  commuted.  In  Pen  none  was  commuted  ;  all  wm  tMUa 
in  kind!'  Under  the  commutation  sale,  tcuar/arokhl,  system  the  state  officers  reoeired 
the  grain,  and  the  cultivators  were  aUowe<i  to  buy  it  back  at  certain  fixed  pritiea. 
Jerviit'  Konkan,  120. 

*  The  rates  wore  on  the  cattle  keepers,  a  capitation  tax  of  10  »her*  a  WMit  of  bo 
and  a  cattle  cessof  <tO-SO  shtm  of  butter  a  heao,  and  on  Dhougars  wiloli  >iutraloei  ft 
annas  each.     Fishers  of  the  Khirvi  and  Ddldi  clasaea  paid  from  a  half  Ut  one  mo« 
oil  a  head  for  all  males  between  15  and  60,  and  an  additional  1)  manA  for  every  boat 
Oil-makers  wei-e  assessed  at  ten  thers  of  awcot  oil  a  head,     Jervii'  Koukau.  113,  llOt 
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Ij^stem  of  exacting  service  was  also  carried  further  than  before. 
i4rs  and  low- caste  people  had  to  aervo  in  the  forts  one  month  a 
it,  getting  2  J  nhere  of  rice  a  day;  sailors,  Khflr\T8  and  Daldis, 
twere  bound  to  supply  one  man  in  eight  to  serve  for  eight  months  a 
rear  in  the  war  ships.     The  men  who  sei-ved  were  paid  1^  mans  of 
rice  a  month  and  a  quarter  rupee  for  salt  pepper  and  condiments. 
Carpenters  and  blacksmiths  had  to  serve  one  month  a  year,  getting 
Sd.    (2  as,)  or  2  shers  of  rice   a  day.^    Besides    the    Government 
dues  the  officers  levied  cesses   for    their  otivu    benefit,    while  the 
LCnllivators  tried  by  collusion  or  pretext  of  fire  or  bad  seasons  to 
f-evade  the  Government  demacds.     Fresh  cesses  and  commutations 
had  made  their  accounts  so  complicated  that  the  cultivators  were 
tit  the  mercy  of  the  village  and  district  officers.^  For  their  services 
the  villagers  had  to  pay  heavily,  and  at  the  same  time  the  system 

I  was  adopted  of  gaining  the  support  of  the  heads  of  castes  and  villages 
'ito  fresh  exactions  by  freeing  them  from  paying  the  cesses.'  In  this 
Br»y  the  bulk  of  the  subordinate  peasantry  were  reduced  to  the 
iposition  of  serfs  entirely  dependent  on  some  one,  who  by  length  of 
occupancy  gradually  obtained  a  title  to  the  lands  which  had  devolved 
^^on  him  by  the  necessities  of  the  rightful  owners."* 

^^     In  the   eighteenth  century  some  irregular  local   practices  were 

^■teprodnced.     Early  in  the  century,  about  1728,  in  Rdygad  and  in 

^^Bst   of  Rajpuri,  that  ia  in  Mahad  Mangaon  and  part  of   Eoha^ 

instead  of  classifying  the  rice  lands,  a  uniform    hiyha   rate   was 

introduced  of  from  eight  to  ten  mans  in  Mahdd  and  of  SI  mans  in 

^^ngaon  and  Roha.     At  first,  as  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of 

^»  Bmall  proprietors  or  dhdrekarin,  whose  holdings  included  lands  of 

^B  different  varieties,  this  change  did  little  harm.     Afterwards,  when 

"^  most  of  the  land  passed  into  the  hands  of  Utots,  all  the  poorer 

lands  were  thrown  up  and  only  the  best  remained  under  tillage.^ 

Another  irregular  system  came  into  nse  in  the  west  of  the  district, 

>the  parts  now  included  in  Roha  and  Mangaon.  These  lands  had 
bec^n  held  jointly  by  the  Peshwa  and  the  Sidi.  In  1736  they 
agi'eed  to  divide  the  territory,  each  taking  five  and  a  half  petty 
divisions,  adjusting  the  accounts  every  year."  After  the  separation 
it  was  found  that  the  fair  division  of  the  revenue  was  disturbed  by 
the  people  moving  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another.  So  it  was 
settled  that  when  a  landholder  went  to  a  new  village,  the  amount  that 

»be  had  been  paying  as  rent  in  his  old  holding  should  be  added  to  the 
rental  of  the  village  to  which  he  w^ent.  This  practice,  which  was 
known  as  the  dhdrdbdd  or  rent  deduction  system,  was  afterwards 
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>  Jervia"  Konkan,  116,  117,  118.  *  Jervia'  Konkan,  113. 

■  The  beit  Able  to  pay  were  in  many  cases  entirely  exempt.  Headmen,  gawdda^ 
t^anghuldK,  AnAmukadainn  were  freed  from  taxation,  and  all  who  posaesaed  iafla«Doe 
were  privileged.     Jervia'  Konkan,  113.  ^  Jervis'  Konkan,  115. 

•  >Ir.  Reid^  26th  Angnrt  1828,  Bom.  Gov,  Rev.  Rec.  211  of  1828,  160-162. 

•  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  211  of  1828,  172-173.  The  details  of  the  dietrihution 
w«re  :  Til  the  Sidi,  6i  mahdla  coinpoK.>d  of  the  pargannji  oi  N&dgoon,  Shrivardhan, 
Diva,  and  Mhaiala,  and  tappa  Mdn«Ua.  and  244  villagca  of  lappa  Govela.  To  the 
P««iiw»,  5\  mahdls  compoaed  of  the  mdmla  Tala,  pargana  GflelOia,  tappa  Nizimpnr, 

^    lojMM    Goregaon,    pargana  BirvAdi,   and  24^  vUlagea  of  tapfa  GoveU.    Jerris' 
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extended  to  tbe  case  of  the  transfer  of  a  landholder  from  one  TiUage 
to  another  in  the  same  jarisdiction.     It  was  given  up  in  179&* 

In  the  north  of  the  district,  in  S&nkshi  the  present  Pen 
Nagothna,  towards  the  close  of  the  centnry  (1788),  a  mdmlatddr, 
farmed  the  revenue  for  many  years,  granted  large  areas  to  ricJi 
Musalmdns  and  high  class  Hindus  at  a  cash  rental  much  below 
former  payments.  The  lands  in  question  were  taken  out  of 
regular  list  of  Government  village  lands  and  entered  separately  as 
nagdi  ghira«fa  lands,  that  is,  lands  payihg  cash  rents.  This  new 
tenure  was  of  the  nature  of  an  alienation  or  indm,  as  the  rates  were 
low  varying  from  38.  to  10«,  (Rs.  l|-As.  5)  the  bigfia.  The  change 
was  made  without  the  Peshwa's  leave,  and  for  some  years  the  Poooft 
authorities  kept  an  outstanding  statement  of  the  loss  of  reveoQe 
which  the  change  had  caused.  But  the  mdmlatddr  had  powerful 
relations,  and,  though  the  new  tenure  was  never  formally  sanctioned, 
the  revenue  continued  to  be  taken  at  the  reduced  rates.  Futare 
niawi/o^(£«r«  continued  the  practice,  selling  for  a  sum  of  ready  money 
the  right  to  hold  land  at  specially  easy  rates.  Before  the  beginning 
of  British  rule,  thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  lands  were  held  at  low 
money  rates  by  people  of  all  castes  and  classes.  The  person  in 
whose  favour  the  grant  had  been  made  was,  in  many  cases,  not  the 
owner  of  the  lands.  Wlien  this  was  the  case,  the  owner  gavs 
him  the  full  rent  and  he  pa,'d  only  the  small  money  rentid 
Government." 

In  the  south  of  the  district,  tillage  seems  to  have  spread  consii 
ably  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1810 
Khandoji  Jildhav  raised  the  assessment  in  the  Kondvi  pettv 
division  of  south  Mahad  by  nearly  100  per  cent,  an  increased  demand 
which  could  not  have  been  met  unless  the  area  onder  tillage  had 
nearly  doubled.' 

One  result  of  the  irregular  management  and  demands  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  the  decline  of  the  small  holders  and  the 
increase  in  the  area  held  by  Jchots.^ 

In  consequence  of  the  yearly  variations  in  their  tillage  area  the 
salt  rice  lands  near  the  coast  were  surveyed  every  season.' 
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»  Mr.  Reid.  2Gth  August  1828,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Reo,  211  of  1828,  172- 174. 

•  Mr.  Keul.26th  Augiist  1828,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.Rec.  211  of  1828,  145  147.  Mr.  Rdd, 
6th  December  1828,  para  14,  Lithographed  Papers,  9,  ftpeaka  of  a  simnar  t«&ure, 
nagdi  katiii^  being  in  use  in  every  part  of  the  oouutiy.  But  no  otlier  inatftnoe  hai 
been  traced  in  KuUba.  Captain  Francis  (Bom.  Gov.  SeL  XCVI.  207)  ■Mins  to  refer 
to  this  naqdi  shirasta  tenure,  when  he  says  (Slst  March  1858)  fixed  money  ralet 
Lad  )>Qen  introduced  into  tlie  S^nkslii  nidinlnlddr'' «  charge  before  the  beginning  of 
British  rule.  But  the  regiilar  rates  were,  except  in  one  or  two  petty  diviaionB,  Skill 
taken  in  kind.  Mr.  Reid  (26th  August  1828,  Bom.  Got.  R«v.  R«c.  21 1  of  1828s  144) 
mentions  a  money  asacRament  in  Vankhal  and  Boreti  now  in  Kariat.  la  otlMr 
villagea  the  rental  was  calculated  at  a  certain  quantity  of  grain  the  higha^  Mid  ' 
paid  partly  in  grain  partly  in  money. 

»  Mr.  CJibcrne,  5tJi  April  1837,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev,  Rec.  775  of  1837,  271-273. 
«  Mr.  Keid,  2f)th  August  1828.  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  211  of  1828.  IGO- 162, 

•  Mr.  Reid,  26th  Auguat  1828,  Bom.  Gov.  R«7.  Rec.  211  of  1828,  15a 
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SECTION  IV.— THE  BRITISH. 

The  sixty-four  years  of  British  rule  may  be  divided  into  four 
periods.  Sixteen  years  of  depression  1818-1834;  twenty  years  of 
improvement  1834-1854 ;  twelve  years  during  which  the  revenue 
Borvey  was  being-  introduced  1854-1866;  and  sixteen  years  since 
introduction  of  the  revenue  survey. 

As  Kol4ba  was  not  formed  into  a  separate  collectorate  till  1869,  the 
materials  for  its  revenue  history  are  scanty.  The  available  records 
seem  to  show  that  the  district  passed  through  changes  similar  to  those 
wbich  can  be  clearly  traced  inJThdna  and  RatnAgiri.  The  first  sixteen 
ears  (1818-1834)  began  with  some  seasons  of  good  harvests  and  fair 
riceSj^  marred  by  much  suffering  from  cholera  and  small-pox  and 
epredations  of  hill  robbers.  A  year  of  scarcity  in  1823-24  was 
followed  by  a  year  almost  of  famine,'  the  khandi  of  rice  rising 
'  price  from  £2  1«.  6d.  (Rs.  20f)  in  1822-23  to  £3  10*.  (Rs.  35) 
in  1824-25.'  Next  came  seven  years  of  increased  tillage,  large 
outturn  of  grain  and  no  exports,  ending  in  a  collapse  of  produce 
prices,  the  khandi  of  rice  falling  from  £2  78.6d.  (Rs.  23J)  in  1826-27 
to  £1  5a.  4id.  (Rs,  12-11)  in  1828-29.*  The  practice  of  paying  in 
grain,  instead  of  in  cash,  seems  to  have  brought  the  district  through 
this  time  of  depression  with  less  suffering  than  was  felt  in  ThAna. 
Except  in  1823-24  when  one-tenth,  and  in  1824-25  when  one-third 
of  the  revenue  were  remitted,  remissions  were  seldom  granted.* 

The  next  period  of  twenty  years  (1834-1854),  during  which  the 
district  was  increased  by  the  lapse  of  the  KoMba  state,  was  a  time  of 
etter  prices  and  less  depression."  The  roblj^er  bands  were  put  down, 
and  there  were  no  serious  epidemics.  Population  increased  rapidly 
and  in  Pen  and  Nagothna,  in  the  north  of  the  district,  great 
reductions  (about  26  por  cent)  were  made  in  the  Government 
demand.  Even  in  the  south,  the  half^peopled  villages  and  large 
stretches  of  arable  waste,  of  which  complaint  was  made  in  1824/ 
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*  Id  AlibAg,  for  the  three  years  ending  1819-20,  the  khandi  price  of  beet  rice 
aTeraged  nearly  Rs.  19.     Mr.  Ue&m,  Bom.  <  >ov.  Sel.  VII.  12. 

«  Mr.  Daviea  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  775  of  1837,  344.       »  Bom.  Gov.  Sel  VIL  12. 

*  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  VII.  12.  The  widespread  depression  and  poverty  that  marked 
th«  years  between  1826  and  1834  was  attributed  to  the  ignorance  of  the  higher 
officers,  the  fraud  of  the  lower  officers,  and  the  profligacy  of  the  peasantry.  llieaQ 
•rill  may  have  increased  the  distress.  But  the  caose  of  the  distress  seems  to  have 
been  the  coUapae  in  produce  prices.  The  land  revenne  6gureB  (Bom.  Gov.  Sel. 
VII.  19)  of  the  pretnont  sub-diviaiou  of  Alibig  which  then  fonned  part  of  Angria's 
state,  show,  'with  uo  change  in  the  government,  in  the  state  machinery,  or  in  the 
pcMaiitry,  the  same  series  of  bad  yeara.  Iii  the  six  years  ending  1826-27  the  land 
rereuue  of  the  present  Alibig  Taried  from  £20,672  (Rs.  2,06,720)  in  1822-23  to 
£5W,996  (Hi.  2.«9,!J60)  in  185K-26  and  averaged  £24,082  (Rs.  2.40.82O) ;  in  the  six 
yean  ending  1832  33  thv  land  revenue  varied  from  £16,163  (Rs.  1,61,630)  in  1830-31 
to  £19,716  (Ra.  1.97.160)  in  1827-28  and  averaged  £17.468  (Rs.  1,74,680);  and  in 
the  nx  yean  ending  1838-39  the  land  re^-enue  varied  from  £21.578  (Rs.  2,16,780) 
in  18.15-36  to  £29.625  (Ra.  2,96,230)  in  1838-39  and  averaged  £25,085  (Rs.  2,S0,8.')0). 
Ab  the  AhbsLg  revenue  was  CHrcfully  managed  and  represented  almost  the  whole 
margin  of  profit,  the  difference  between  these  averages  may  be  taken  as  an  index  to  the 
efTect  which  the  fall  of  produce  prices  bad  on  the  prosperity  of  the  British  districta. 

»  Mr.  Davies  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  775  of  1837,  344. 

'  The  price  of  a  khatuU  of  the  best  rice  averaged  aboot  £J|  14«.  (Rs.  17).  The 
details  are  not  complete;.     Bom.  Gov.  SeL  VII.  12. 

*  See  Mr.  Edd,  26th  August  1828,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Beo.  211  of  1828,  162,  and 
Mr.  Donlop,  15tb  August  1824  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec,  121  of  1825,  40-41. 
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had    by   1837  givem  place  to  an  excessive  population  and  a  tL»eii 
coinj^tition  for  the  araV>le  Innd.*     This  change  gave  rise  ro  a  neir 
difficulty.     The  upper  holders   who  could  formerly    hardly  e^canj 
tenants  now  Imd  the  poorer  claases  at  their  mercy,  and  levied  thaj 
most  cruHhing  rents  from  customary  tenants  as  well  as  from  yearlyJ 
tenants. 

The  twelve  years  of  survey  operations  (1854-18G6)  was  a  time 
abnormal  prosperitj',  high  produce  prices,  and,  where  there 
arable  waste,  a  rapid  spread  of  tillage.  The  survey  rates  wer* 
the  whole  lower  than  those  previously  in  force,  particularly  in  the 
Bob-divisions  of  Alibdg,  Pen,  and  HuhtS,  and  in  the  petty  division  of 
Niz^mpur  in  Mangaon.  In  these  portions  of  the  district  the  survey 
settlement  wns  introduced  in  and  before  18G0-61,  when  produce 
prices  had  not  reached  an  abnormal  pitch.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  settlement  of  Mahad  and  the  Tala  and  Goregaon  petty  divisions 
of  Mangaon  was  not  completed  till  1800,  and  therefore  the  years 
of  abnormal  prices  were  included  in  the  period  on  which  the  price 
calculations  were  based.  With  rice  selling  at  £2  10«.  (Ra.  25)  ft 
hhandi  and  upwards  these  rates  are  not  excessively  high.  SitMiO 
1867,  except  in  1873-74  when  it  was  £2  4s.  M.  (Rs.  22-G)  the  pri«»  of 
rice  has  ruled  from  £2  ^s.  to  £3  17*.  1)<Z.  (Us.  24- Rs.  38-14)  a  hhandi; 
but  during  the  present  season  (1881-82)  it  has  fallen  to  £2  3*.  3d. 
(Rs.  21-10).  The  new  settlemeat  introduced  the  important  provision 
of  pi-eventing  revenue  farmers  from  levying  from  customary  tenants 
more  than  a  fixed  increase  on  the  Government  rental.  \ 

The  sixteen  years  since  the  revenue  survey  have,  on  the  whole,  been 
years  of  good  harvests  and  high  prices.  The  revenue  has  risen 
from  £72,392  (Rs.  7,23,920)  in  1860-67  to  £73,899  (Rs.  7,38,990) 
in  1880-81,  and  the  tillage  area  from  465,090  to  476,693  acres.  This 
increase  of  revenue  has  been  chiefly  due  to  the  revision  of  the  Alib^ 
salt  rice  lands  in  1872-73,  which  gave  an  increase  of  £1100 
(Rs.  11,000).  The  revenue  farmers  of  the  southern  sub-divisions, 
who,  principally  on  account  of  the  provisions  limiting  their  power 
of  taxing  their  customary  tenants,  at  first  refused  to  manage  their 
villages,  gradually  accepted  the  survey  settlement.  The  northern 
sub-divisions  are  pro.sperous  ;  but  the  south,  partly  from  an  excess  of 
population  and  partly  from  the  higher  rates  of  assessment,  i  -  liat 

depressed.     In  1866  when  the  survey  assessment  was  in;  ,  m 

Hahid  and  in  the  Tala  and  Goregaon  petty  divisions  of  Mangaon, 
produce  prices  were  abnormally  high  (£3  2««.  or  Rs.  31  a  hhandi  of 
rice  in  husk),  and  from  the  system  then  in  force  of  commuting  the 
grain  rates  into  a  money  payment  on  the  basis  of  existing  prices,  the 
rents  had  risen  far  above  their  former  level.-  Care  was  taken  to  inquire 
into  former  rents,  and  the  effect  of  the  sui-vey  was  a  reduction  of  about 
30  per  cent  on  the  existing  demand.  It  was  known  at  the  time  that 
produce  prices  were  inflated.  But  it  was  thought,  that,  though  A 
fall  was  to  be  expected,   produce  prices   had  reached  a  permanently 


»  Bom.  Got.  Rev,  feec.  775  of  1837,  2C8,  366. 

'  The  Incraase  wu  from  £55,700  (Ra.  6,57,000)  in  1854^55  to  i&72,400  (Bik  7^34.000) 
in  1866-67. 
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|ber  level.     It  was  not  expected  that  within  six  years  there  would 
a  drop  in  the  price  of  a  khandi  of  rice  from  £3  2$.  Zd,  to  £2  8*. 
3U-Rb.  24).     During  the  years  between  1872  and  1876,  when 
prices  prevailed,  the  condition  of  the  smaller  landholders   waa 
lewhat  depressed.     Since  then  a  series  of  good  harvests,  except  a 
lartial  failure  of  crops  in  1876,  has  been  accompanied  by  the  very 
"  luce  prices  that  have  ruled  during  and  since  the  1876  and 

ine.  During  the  last  two  vears  there  has  again  been  a  fall 
13  1$.  6<f.  (Rs.  33|)  ia  1879-80  to  £2  Us.  M.  (Ra.  25-10)  in 
II  and  to  £2  ^s.  Sd,  (Rs.  21-10)  the  khandi  in  1881-82. 
In  the  early  years  of  British  rule  much  inconvenience  was  caused 
the  division  of  jurisdiction  among  the  British,  the 'Pant  Sachiv  or 
lorcbief,  and  Angria,^  The  NAgothna  villages  were  held  half  by  the 
lor  chief  and  half  by  Angria,  and  the  north  Roha  or  Avchitgad 
lages  half  by  the  British  representing  the  Peshwa,  and  half  by 
jria.  This  was  partly  remedied  in  1830  by  the  transfer  of 
lages  to  the  Bhor  chief,  in  return  for  which  he  handed  over  to 
British  his  half  share  of  Nigothna,  and  three  years  later  (1833) 
British  control  of  NAgothna  was  completed  by  the  transfer  of 
mgria's  share  in  NAgothna  in  return  for  the  cession  of  the  British 
share  in  Avchitgad.  There  still  remained  in  north  Pen  and  south 
Panvel  isolated  groups  of  Angria's  villages,  which  did  not  come 
under  British  control  till  the  lapse  of  Kol^ba  in  1840.* 

iOue  notable  point  in  the  district  was  the  absence  of  district 
d  village  hereditary  ofiBcers.  In  Sankshi  or  Pen  the  hereditary 
itrict  officers  had  either  disappeared  or  become  revenue  farmers, 
tare  were  village  headmen,  but  they  were  little  superior  in  wealth 
the  ordinary  cultivators  and  there  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
lage  accountants.  In  the  south  of  the  district  most  of  the 
aistrict  hereditary  officers  had  become  hereditary  farmers  of  revenue 
ft^^o/Jr,  who  managed  their  village  without  the  help  either  of  a 
idmau  or  of  an  accountant.^ 
Of  hereditary  district  officers  the  only  notices  that  have  been 
traced  in  the  early  English  reports  are  of  two  Prabhu  families  of 
deahkulkarnis  or  district  accountants  in  Rdjpuri  and  in  Avchitgad. 
At  the  beginning  of  British  rule  the  allowances  of  both  of  these 
families,  though  under  attachment,  were  kept  separate  in  the 
)unts.  In  1824  Mr.  Dunlop  recommended,  as  their  duties  were 
)rions,  that  their  allowances  which  amounted  to  £180  (Rs.  1800) 
>ald  be  restored  to  them,  and  that  those  of  them  who  could  not 
employment  as  district  accountants  should  be  made  village 
juntants.* 
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I  At  the  time  of  Britiah  aocewion  KoUba  consisted  of  foar  Bab-divisioni,  Sdnkalii, 
itomd.  Riipuri,  and  RAygad.  Of  these  Avchitgad  «as  incorporated  in  Siokshi 
0  Slat  of  May^  1825. 

ee  for  the  Pant  Sachiv,  Mr.  Roid  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev,  Rec.  211  of  1828, 168-160, 
;  and  for  Angria 'a  villagca.  Act  KVII.  of  1S44. 

Dunlop,  15tb  Anguat   1824,  and  Mr.  Harrison,  10th  July  1824,  in  Bom.  Gov. 

ic  121  of  1825,  30,  32,  47,  130.  132- 134,     Mr.  Dunlop,  Slat  Dec.  1822.  in  Bom. 

Rec.  64  of  1823,  248. 

Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  121   of  1825,  35-37.     In  the  AlibAg  aalt*rice    vUlagea  two 

of  aooouDtanta,  or  kulhamis,  had  charge  of  laige  groapa  of  villagea.    Bom, 

CXUV.30,  «. 
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In  the  north  of  tho  district  in  Sdnkshi  or  Pen,  there  were  ool)^ 
one  or  two  families  of  khots}  In  the  sonthern  sab-divisions,  includini 
a  number  of  N^gotbna  villages,  almost  all  of  the  villages  were 
tho  hands  of  revenue  farinera  or  khoU.  Tho  general  and  apparently 
the  correct  view  of  the  position  of  these  revenue  farnaera  was 
they  represented  old  hereditary  district  officers,  desKmukhs 
district  Huperintendents,  adhikdrU  or  yillaige  superiut^-mdenta, 
dfishpdndes  or  district  accountants,  who  had  tindcrtakeu  to 
the  village  revenues  apparently  at  first  .without  any  hereditary 
proprietary  right  in  the  village.*  Most  of  the  appointmentA  of 
revenue  farnaers  seem  to  date  from  the  eight^2ent.h  century, 
the  kfiots  veere  appointed  a  large  proportion  of  the  vilUgera  st 
have  been  landholders,  or  rZ/iaj-f^ari^,  but  in  times  of  exaction, 
to  meet  the  Government  demands,  the  small  landholders  abandc 
their  lands  or  became  ao  indebted  to  the  kkots,  that  they  fell  to 
position  of  tenants.'  At  the  beginning  of  British  rule,  except  a 
few  who  held  only  for  a  term  of  years  and  were  called  makldtdUn 
or  contract  khots,  the  revenue  farmers  were  considered  to  Ijare 
an  hereditary  right  to  the  management  of  their  villages.*  Undef 
the  kholg  the  dMrckarU  or  landholders  paid  a  fixed  rent  whicJiJ 
the  khct  conid  not  increase,  and,  so  long  as  they  paid  the 
the  khot  could  not  oust  them  from  their  holdings.  In  the  case 
the  oastomary  or  yearly  tenants  who  tilled  the  khot'f  or  khofnUbai 
land,  there  would  seem  to  have  Deen  no  check  on  the  khnfs  demand^g 
except  the  fear  that  if  too  hard  pressed  they  would  leave  the  viUagCL' 
At  the  beginning  of  British  rule  this  seems  to  have  been  a  practi< 
check  on  over-exaction,  as  people  were  scarce  and  arable  waste 
abundant.* 

1  In  Pen  in  1828  there  were  only  five  khoti  villagea,  four  h«ld   by   the  re 
tivea  of  LakshmanrAv  Kolhatkar,  the  nuimlateUir  who  introdnoed  the  light   each 
or  nagdi  thircuta  tntbtn,  and  one  by  the  minister  of  Angria.     Mr.  Raid,  26tlx  . 
1828.  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec  211  of  1828.  149, 150. 

»  Mr.  Dunlop,  SUt  December  1822,  Bom.  iAov.  Rev.  Rco.  64  of  1323,  243.  Mr. 
Dunlop  raentionii  aar  or  head  khoU  of  RtLygad  aod  R4jpari.  If  a  man  got  Um 
management  of  a  village  for  one  year,  aays  Mr.  Dunlop,  be  called  himself  a  khot.  Slsk 
December  1822,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Roc.  64  of  1823,  248.  Mr.  Leatock  Rnd,  tlta 
Bub-coUector,  wrote  in  1856  :  '  The  Kol.Aba  khot-a  teem  to  have  risen  during  tb4 
state  of  anarchy  which  followed  tho  revolt  of  these  prorincea  from  tho  aathoritf 
of  tho  Emperors  of  Delhi,  and  to  liave  been  the  corrupt  dependants  of  tkt 
different  mdmlatddra  who  held  office  in  those  days,  whose  favour  thoy  obtained 
by  assisting  in  their  exactions  till  they  were  enabled  by  degrees  to  bccom';  thcTnselT«« 
responsible  for  the  revenue  of  one  or  more  villages.     These  they  manag*  r  «> 

long  as  they  could  meet  the  fresh  impoaitioos  exacted  by  each  new  man 
term  of  office  seldom  extended  over  three  or  four  years  and  whose  object  Wita  ijonieasetiiv 
to  realize  as  large  a  sum  m  he  poeaibly  could  under  any  pretence  whatever.'  Mr.  Rei<( 
7tb  July  1856,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Hev.  Rec.  20,  part  4  of  1856,  1416-1417.  For  other 
opioiona  aa  to  the  position  of  the  KolAba  or  north  Konkan  revenue  farmara*  eM 
aoove,  p.  172. 

»  See  Mr.  Dtmlop,  Slat  December  1822,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Re«.  64  of  1823,  248.  250. 

♦Mr.  Gibeme,  5th  April  1837,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Bee.  775  of  1837,265-267.  Mr. 
Gibeme  held  that  some  of  the  KoUba  jtAoit^  held  grants  from  Bijipur  aa  far  baokn 
the  sixteenth  century.  Bnt  the  land  north  of  the  SiLvitri  was  at  that  tttOB  oadat 
Ahmodnagar.     See  above,  p.  172. 

'  Mr.  Daulop,  Slat  December  1822,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec  64  of  182^,  248-250.  Mr. 
Dunlop  says,  '  the  yearly  tenants  are  aubject  to  all  the  oppreasiuos  of  the  satne  class  in 
othsr  places. '  ,. 

*  See  Mr.  Dunlop,  15th  August  1824,  Bora.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  121  of  1825,  39- 4L 
Mr.  Reid,  26th  August  1828,  Bom.  Gov.  Rtv.  Rec.  211  of  1828,  160-163. 
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In  1824- (1 0th  July)   Mr.  Harrison,  the  second  assistant  collector, 

cribed  the  northern  part  of  the  district,  Vansi,  Hamrdpnr,  and 

all  in  the    present  Pen,   as  highly  cultivated  and  exceedingly 

tire.*     To  the  north  and  east  of  Sankahi  or  Pen  the  land  was 

wooded  and  barren,  and  much  crossed  by  ravines  and  rocky  hills, 

among  the  hills  were  nooks  tilled  with  care  and  yielding  good 

jrops  of  rice.    Though  the  land  was  highly  cultivated   the  people 

re   extremely   poor.     The   husbandmen   lived   in    the    meanest 

vels,  bamboo  frames  plastered  with  mud,  a  miserable  picture  of 

rty.     In  the  petty  division  of  Vjinsi,  in  the  extreme  north-west 

e  aub-di  vision,  there  was  scarcely  a  house  which  had  a  brick  or 

of  timber.     The  nnmber  of  liquor-shops  had  increased  since 

iMginQing  of  British  rule,  otherwise  there  were  no  signs  of 

ir  comfort.     As  a  body   the   people   were  the    idlest,   most 

nken,  profligate,  and  quarrelsome  class  in  the  district.* 

In  the  south  of  the  district  there  was  much  arable  waste,  and 
e  people  were  even  poorer  than  in  the  north.     The  half   empty 
ages  were  scenes  of  disease  and  poverty.     This  state   of  wretch- 
dness  was   due  to  high  and  uneven  assessment,  added  to  the  heat 
nnhealthiness  of  the  country  and  to  a  serious  scarcity  of  water.* 
early  years  of  British  rule  seem  to  have  been  a  time  of  little 
erity.     Owing  to  the  poverty  of   the  people,   the  ravages  of 
;cra  and  small-pox,  and  the  negligence    of  mimlatd^rs  a  large 
portion   of  the  revenue  remained   outstanding,   and   in   1828   was 
OODsiderod  irrecoverable.* 

As  in  Thana  and  Ratnigiri,  the  rates  and'system  of  collecting  the 

revenue    were    allowed    to    remain    unaltered,  until  a  trustworthy 

nowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  country  could  be  gained.     The 

hief  administrative  change  was,  in  1824    and  the  following  years, 

^he  appointment    of     stipendiary    village   accountants    or    taldtia 

▼illftges   managed    direct   with   the   peasant   proprietors.      The 

suit  of  thiM  change  was  not  at  first  satisfactory.     In  1828,  though 

Mr,  Reid's  opinion  they  were  a  useful  check  on  the  demands  of 

farmers  and  headmen,  village  accountants  were  of  no  use  io 

whoso  lands  were  entirely  under  Government  management. 

n  each  cases  the  accountant  took  the  place  of  the   revenue  farmer 

d  arranged  yearly  with  the  landholder  for  the  cultivation  of   the 

nd,  on  payment  of  half  or  a  fixed   portion  of  the  crop  in  kind 
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"»  The  British  lands  of  north  Pen  were,  at  thia  time  and  apparently  until  1840, 
mixed  with  Angria'a  villages.  Three  of  the  petty  diviaionB,  Chimankhal,  Durg-Haveli, 
|u>d  VAkrnl  bad  onJy  one  British  village  each.  Mr.  Uorriaou.  Bom.  Gov.  Hev.  Bee. 
[21  of  1825, 127-128. 

M-r-"-  "    >oth  July  1824,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  121  of  1825.  128,  140. 

.  Anguat  1824,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  121  of  1825,  40-41  ;  Mr.  Reid, 
,      om.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  211  of  1628.  162. 
iteid,  Bum.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  211  of  1828.  187.    The  chief  years  of  outstandijig 
„  wrf,  lSlf)-20  with  Rs.    13,395.   1822-2.S  with  Ra.    I2,22t),    1823-24   with 
:m1  with  Ks.  29,602,  and  182H-27  with  Rs.    23,70.'?.     After  this. 
ver  higher  than  Ra,  7400,  and  after  the  transfer  of  Kol&ha  to  Thina 
.  3000.     In  1837.  of  a  toUl  of  Ra,  1,. 52, 000,   it  wa«  expected  that 
realised.  Mr.  Giljeme's  fltatements,  Bom.  CJtiv.  Rev.  Kec.  775  of 
'•'  Hsnrcs  are  for  the  whole  British  Koldba  of  that  time,  thatistho 
tlif«e  «mb-<lir»ioii»,  Sankahi,  Rijpuri,  and  Rdygad. 
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or  of  a  fixed  sum  of  money  or  quantity  of  grain.     He  tbaa  acted 
in  the  twofold  capacity  of  manager  and  accountant.     The  mahdUoHi 
and  Government  clerka    might  exercise  some  trifling  control,  bol 
the  actual  management  of  the  village  rested  with  the  aoconntiint. 
This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  KoUba  villages,  aa  the  headi 
was  only  a  nominal  officer  whose  functions  had  ^)en  into  disaae^^ 
and  who   in   point  of   intelligence   or   capital   was  not  above  thA| 
homblest  Kunbi.     The  rental  of  directly-managed  villages  had  been 
falling  for  several  years.     For  this  there  were  two  caoaea,   the 
dishonesty  of  the  accountants   and  the  scarcity  of  tenaata.     Inhere  j 
was  no  control  over  the  accountant.    .Lands  not  tilled  by  heredibuy' 
tenants  were  let  out  by  the  accountant,  and  there  was  no  security 
that  he  entered  in  the  accounts  the  whole  of  the  sum  he  received. 
Again,  as  the  terms  for  yearly   tenants  were  not  more   favourable 
in  directly-managed  than   in    farmed  villages,   and   as  in  farmed 
villages  the  tenants  received  advances  of  seed  and  moiiey,  which  I 
could   not   be  attempted   by   a  Government   agent,   it  was    mooti 
difficult     to    got     yearly    tenants   in     directly-managed    Tillages.! 
Another  source    of   loss  was  in  the  disposal  of  the  grain  rents. 
This  grain  was  delivered  by  the  landholders  to   the  accountant  in ; 
the  village  and  was  sold  by  public  auction.     The   buyer  had  to' 
bear  the  cost  of  carrying  it  to  the  nearest  place  of  export,  and! 
the  price  was  usually  trifling  and  much  below  the  established  ratsj 
at  which  the  rental  was  calculated.     As  a  remedy  for  theae  evilt,| 
Mr.    Heid  suggested  that  these  villages  should   be  farmed  for 
certain  period  at  a  yearly  increasing  rent,  until  the  rent  reached  the 
highest  point  which  the  state  of  the  land  and  the  condition  of  the 
country  allowed.     Mr.  Reid  had  little  doubt  that  in  five  or  six  years 
the  villages  whose  revenues  had  been  declining  would,  if  leased, 
yield  their  full  rental,  while  the  people  would  be  better  oflF  under*! 
farmer  whose  profits  depended  on  his  conduct  to  his  tenants  than 
under  a  Government  agent  who  had  little  personal  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of   the  village.*     Mr.  Reid'a  proposal  which  applied  to 
the    whole  of  the  Konkan  was  carried  out  in  a  few   villages  in 
Salsette.-     The  result  was  not  altogether  satiafa-ctory,   and  partly 
for   this   reason  partly  apparently  from   the   difficulty   of   finding 
any  one  willing  to  take  villages  in  lease,  the  scheme  for  several 
years  (1833)  made  little  progress.     It  was  afterwards  considerably 
extended,  as  by  1836  there  were  as  many  as  20^  leased  villages  in 
Pen  and  eighty-seven  in  Rdjpuri. 

Duriug  these  years,  in  the  Sinkshi  or  Pon  villages,  except  that 
revenue  farming  had  been  stopped,  the  rates  and  system  ofj 
collecting  the  land  revenue  were  unchanged.  In  1828  in  Sdnksl 
or  Pen  the  regular  assessment  was  calculated  at  a  certain  quantit} 
of  grain  on  the  bigha,  and  was  paid  partly  in  grain  partly  in  money^ 
This  was  the  custom  throughout  the  district.*     The  special  reducedl 


i 
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1  Mr.  Beid,  26th  Aogust  1828,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec  211  of  1828,  153. 15S. 

»  Mr.  Reid.  I2th  August  1830,  MS.  Sel.  160,  881. 

■  Mr.  Reid,  2eth  August  1828.  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Roc.  211  of  1828,  144-140 
According  to  another  report  (6th  December  1828,  Lithographed  Paper,  6-8),  ia  Per 
commutation  wm  unknown  and  the  revenue  wa«  received  in  kind.  The  part  mentic  ' 
in  the  text  aa  takoa  in  caah  wa»  probably  from  the  Avohitgad  villagea  of  P«n. 
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rates  which  had  been  introduced  by  Laksbmanrdv  Kolhatkar 

others  of  the  Peshwa*8  revenue  farmers  in  Pen,  though  never 

lly      sanctioned    by   the    Peshwa's     government,    had    been 

iDued.^     The  system    under    which    the    salt  rice  lands  were 

Tveyed  every  year  was  open  to  fraud.  But  as  the  tillage  area 
"Varied  from  year  to  year  according  to  the  rainfall,  and  as  the  land- 
liolders  had  not  capital  enough  to  pay  an  average  revenue  in  a  bad 
season,  no  other  arrangement  but  a  yearly  survey  seemed  possible. 
In  the  fair  season  the  holdeta  of  the  salt  rice  lands  found  work  in 
the  Pen  salt  pans.  But  this  double  employment  seemed  to  profit 
tbam  little.  Their  way  of  living  and  their  home  comforts  were 
ittle   different  from  those  of  the  same  class   elsewhere.*     Under 

e  former  government,  in  part  of  Pen,  some  Mdrw^r  and 
Gujarat  Y^nis  had  boaght  the  right  to  supply  the  villagers  with 
groceries.  Besides  selling  groceries,  these  men  bought  grain  at 
pncQS  much  below  the  market  rates.  The  Government  profit  from 
tliis  monopoly  was  only  from  £50  to  £60  (Rs.  500 -Rs.  600),  and 
Mr-  Reid  recommended  that  the  monopoly  should  be  abolished.^ 

Two  peculiar  practices  were  in  force  in  the  southern  districts. 
The  rice  lands,  instead  of  being  classified,  were  charged  at  the  uniform 
bigha  rate  of  8|  mans  in  Rdjpuri,  and  at  from  eight  to  ten  mans  in 
Rilygad.  This  practice  had  the  effect  of  throwing  much  of  the  poorer 
lands  out  of  tillage.  Formerly,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  in  Rdjpuri 
or  Boha  and  in  Rdygad  or  Mahad,  when  a  landholder  moved  from  one 
part  of  the  district  to  another,  his  rent  payments  were  teken  from  the 
rental  of  his  old  and  added  to  the  rental  of  his  new  village.  This 
practice,  which  was  known  as  dhdrdbdd  or  rent  deduction,  ceased 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the  great  inequality  in 
lueessment  which  it  had  caused  remained.  Many  of  the  villages 
that  were  burdened  with  the  extra  rental  were  thrown  on  the  hands 
of  Government,  while  the  farmers  of  those  villages  from  which 
the  assessment  had  been  deducted  realized  specially  large  profits. 
The  only  remedy  was  a  new  survey  and  assessment.*  In  the  south, 
thongh  the  kkoti  system  wfis  general,  there  were  a  large  number 
of  small  proprietors  or  dhdrekaris.^  All  over  the  south  of  the 
district  in  Boh  a,   MAngaon,  and  Mahad,  many  khoti  villages  were 

anaged  by  Government  accountants,  either  because  of  some 
dispute  in  the  farmer's  family  or  because  the  khot  had  failed  to 
pay  the  rental.  In  some  of  these  Government-managed  villages 
fihe  whole  village  was  under  the  khotj  in  others  the  village  was 
ed,  part  of  the  land  being  held  by  the  khot  and  part  by 
peasant  proprietors.®  On  the  transfer  of  these  sub-diviaions  to 
Th4na  in  1S30  more  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  their 
improvement.  The  outstanding  balances  which  had  been  considerable 
wrare  reduced  to  abont  £300   (Rs.  3000)  a  year,'  and  the  rise  in 
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>  Mr.  Reid,  2eth  August  1828,  Bom.  Gor.  Rev.  Rec  211  of  1828.  145-149. 

>  Mr.  Betd,  26th  August  1828,  Born.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  211  of  1828,  150-151. 
»  Bom.  OoT.  Rev.  Rec.  211  of  1828.  151  - 152. 

•  Mr.  Reid,  26th  August  1828,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rco.  21 1  of  1828,  172-174, 
•Mr.  Reid,  26th  August  1828,  Bora.  Gov.  Rcv.  Kec  211  of  182^,  160-161. 

.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  211  of  1828,  152-153. 
e  deUils  were,  1830-31  Rs.  2048,  1831-32  Rs.  3004,  1832-33  Rs.  2768,  1833-34 
8161,  and  1834-36  R«.  2164.  Bom.  (Jov,  Rev.  Rec;  776  of  1837,  263, 
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produce  prices,  and  in  1836  the  abolition  of  transit  dat 
have  been  accoinpaoied  by  a  considerable  increase  of  pot 
spread  of  tillage.      Still  much  of  the  country  was  waste  and 
The   billy   tjracta  north  of   Janjira,  wnritea   Major   Jervis   in 
though  rich  are  so  overrun  with  forest,  brushwood,  bamb 
lemon  grass,  and  the  ripening  crops  are  so  exposed  to  the  attac 
locusts,    deer,  bears,  and   wild  hogs,  water  is  so  scarce   and 
population    so    reduced    by    former    wars,  miamaaagementy 
opprosfiion,  that  there  is  little  tillage.' 

In  1836,  in  consequence  of  the   discovery  that  the  Th/ina  oasesaS 
raont  stood  in  urgent  need  of  reduction,  Mr.  J.  M.  Da  vies,  who  hai!^ 
conducted  the  ThAna  inquiries,  was  appointed  to  examine  the  system 
of  Ittud  revenue  in  S^nkishi  or  Pen,  RAjpuri  that  is  Roha  and  part 
Mangaon,  and  Edygad  that  is  MalUld  and  part  of  MiUigaon. 

In  the  Sdnkshi  or  Pen  sub-division  of  167  viUages,  57| 
held   by   hereditary   khoU,^   20^   were  leased    for  short   poir 
nineteen   were   alienated,   and    seventy   were  managed    din^ 
Government  officers.*   The  land   in  alienated  and  cash  r 
was  measured  by  the  acre  or  full  btgha  of  twenty-five  2>' 
fanned  and  peasant-held  villages   by  the  short  or  hieJia   highn 
twenty  pdnds  or  four-fifths  of  an  acre.    The  measurements  seem 
have  been  fairly  accurate.     The  cash  acre  rates,  which  as  alread 
noticed  were  a  partial  alienatio'n,  were  moderate  varying  from 
15/f.  (Rs.  3- Rs.  7^).*   Besides  these  cash  payments,  extra  le' 
hereditary  district   officers  or  jaminddrs   amounted  to  about 
(5  as,)  in  cash  and  7^  piiylis  of  rice  on  each  bigha. 

The  regular  rates  in  kind   were  with  few   exceptions  12 
2  pdylis  on  the  full  bt^ha  of  25  panda,  and  13  mana  3   pdylin  on 
smaller  bigha. ^    Of  this  whole  amount  about  two-thirds  seem  to 
have   been  original  assessment  and  one-third  additional  oeeses.^ 


'  The  change  between  the  h«1f  empty  >'iIlAgefl  in  1624  and  the  ftbondanl 
populAtion  and  scanty  rioe  laucla  of  1837  ae«nu  to  imply  some  influx  of  hiultuidmcB. 
The  aholitinn  of  transit  dues  represented  in  some  of  the  iulani)  ports  a  reduction  of 
about  thirty  per  cent  on  a  hnsDandman's  payment.  See  Tbina  Statifitical  Account, 
XIII.  Part  II.  581,  592.  The  khaniU  price  of  the  best  rice  row  from  Rs.  1211-0  in 
1828-29  to  Ha.  16  in  1834  35  and  to  Es.  18-5-4  in  1836-37.     Bom.  Gov.  SeL  VIL  11 

3  Konkan,  98.  Major  Jervis'  remarka  seem  to  apply  only  to  the  hilly  parts  of  th« 
northern  districts. 

*  Almost  all  of  these  khoti  villages  were  in  Niigothna,  which  by  village  trftnafeiii 
had  become  British  property  partly  in  1830  and  portlv  in  1833.  '  Most  of  the  khoU  ti 
thia  M/uira  reside  in  N^othna  mahdL  In  this  mah6i  most  of  the  villasM  an  fanaei 
and  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  dhdrtkan*'  Mr.  Davies,  4th  Maroh  1837*  *> 
Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Roc.  775  of  18.37,  316. 

♦  Mr.  Davies.  18th  January  18.37,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Reo.  775  of  1837,  351. 

•  Of  2604  full  fc.j/Ad^  held  under  these  specially  light  cash  rn«=  'i  •^■--^  P«  7-"? 
the  bigha,  twenty-seven  Ra.  6,  1863  Ra.  5,  Tour  Rs.  4-8.  232  Rs,  isd 
436  Rs.  3.  Mr.  Daviea,  18th  January  1837,  Bom.  Gov.  R«r.  Rec.  . 

*  The  reason  of  this  seeming  anomaly  is  that  the  oesaea  or  hdbUt  ou  tite  6t*nilaiii 
or  heKha  bigha  were  much  heavier  than  on  the  valca  higha.  Bom.  Gov.  Ror.  A«c.  771 
of  1837,  352. 

'  The  details  in  one  example  are,  net  aase^ment  8  mana,  hdhti*  4  imsiH^  wtrtOla  i 
pdi/lia,  dashmukh'a  and  dfishpdnde* a  claim  7J  pdylis,  ekaudhrPa  c1»'">  '^  "fltjlig^  tt4ti 
13  man*  3|  pdylii.     Mr.  Davies,    ISth  J.iinmr)'    1837,  Bom.  G  c.  776  d 

1837,  362.    In  one  case  the  total  on  a  full  bioha -wna  14  mo'  '<.     Ditttt. 

353-364.  '       " 
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lolders  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  pay  these  extremely  high 

because  they    held  extra   upland  and   rice   land.     But     in 

ies'  opinion,  in  some  parts  of  the  sub-division  there  were  no 

FoAsets  and  in  no  part  were  the  offsets  of  any  importance.   In 

or  l-hotl  villages  the  jearly  tenants  paid  the  fanner  three-fifths 

produce.     There  were  no  outstandings,  but  this  was  due  to  the 

pressiure  of  population  on  the  small  area  of  good  rice   land.     The 

^^opulation   was   abundant   and    good   land  was   scanty.      Peasant 

^Broprietors  or  dhurekaris  w^e  forced  to  pay  the  heavy  rents  or  lose 

^^■Mr  holdings.  Of  the  67 J  villages  held  by  hereditary  kfioU,   16J 

^^^H^  alienated  in  pawn  or  mortgage  and  managed  by  moneylenders, 

iBia  1|   of   two  others  had  been  sold,'     On  the  whole,   Mr.  Davies 

tTi^^Tiffht  the  rates  higher  in  Sdiikshi  than  in  any  other  of  the  three 

^C  sub-divisions.      No  cultivators   could  pay  them  unless  the 

^ _i  very  good,  and   no  cultivators  could  pay  them  in  any  case 

^p&d  thrive.^ 

To  the  Chatisi  petty  division  the  people  wore  wretchedly  poor, 
oaked,  and  totally  without  comforts.  They  derived  no  profit  from 
the  varka«  land  which  was  yearly  surveyed  and  paid  for.  Much  land 
waste.  Of  the  whole  produce  probably  two-thirds  came  to 
lovemment.  It  was  distressing  to  think  what  the  people  suffered 
a  bad  year.' 

In  RAjpuri,  of  326  villages  219  were  held  by  hereditary  khote,  eighty- 
aeven  were  leased  on  short  periods,  and  twenty  were  managed  by  the 
^^imlatd^r.  In  the  219  farmed  villages  the  rental  was  supposed  to 
^fte  as  high  as  could  possibly  bo  paid.  One-fourth  of  it  was  payable 
^■^ui  old  commutation  rate,  known  as  the  hheriki  bhdv,  which  had  for 
^^^Blt  ten  years  been  Rs.  2  a  kkandi  above  the  average  commutation 
^^^Hla^ar  rate.  Except  in  very  bad  years,  as  in  1824  and  1825, 
^HHBaions  were  seldom  granted.     In  1836  a  nominal  abatement  had 

»  M*.  Davies.  ISih  January  1837,  Rev.  Rec,  77S  of  1837,  354-356. 

*  In  the  SAnkahi  sab-diviaion  accoanta  were  settled  on  actual  nieasnremcnt  in  every 
aach  aa  taking  in  new  land,  throwing   up  land,  and  claiming  al>at«menta.    The 

it,  tLertfort",  together  with  extra  cewes  amounted  to  12A  matu  the  bigha  in 
i^ca,  13  mans  in  Uamr&pnr,  and  13^  m<tm  in  ChatiaL  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec  775  of 
B37,  314315. 

*  The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pen  wna  good,  but  theprodnoe  waa  certainly  not 
}«•)  to  paying  aohoa^'y  aa  osaeaameni  aa  12^  mans  the  biffha,  and  even  if  it  waa, 

''  'ug  waa  lelt  to  the  cultivator  aa  a  profit.     In  tbe  Hamr&pur  petty  division  there 

r,.a«.,n  to  believe  that  if  the  land  waa  surveyed  a  considerable  deficiency 

^ult.     The  onlj-  reoaon  why  the  people  could  afford  to  pay  the  heavy 

1 .1  maiin  the  Itiijhii,  wna  that  the  petty  division   containeu  out  a   unail 

IdJid  capable  of  cultivation,  and,  heavy  oa  the  land  tax  was,   the  people 

linyf  to  thnjw  up  the  land.     The  people  of  Hamrapar  were  very  badly  off. 

iirjnt  villages  of  Chatisi,  Pen,  ana  HamrApur,  the  land  once  cnltivated 

Nvaate,  amounted  to  408  bh/hnii.  In  the  Ndgothna  petty  division  where 

<  mided,  moat  of  the  \'illageB  were  fanned  and  there  was  a  considerable 

fknrii.     The  aaaesament  paid  by  the  JAJrfJtrnrM  waa  very  heavy.     It 

n   a  full  bigha  of  25  pdiuU.    In  this  petty  division  also  the  land  waa 

wy  liitie  more  than  was  actually  paid  for  by  the  dJidrekarig,     These  circuDistanoea 

"   *,  Mr.  D»vi^^«^  to  rw-fminiend  that  a  speedy  and  liberal  reduction  should  be  made  in 

'     "      isi;  that  the  crop-share  or  abhdvni  system  of  N&gothna  be 

;  em  :  and  that  dhdrtiarU  should  have  the  option  of  bavins 

v-'i  and  aaseeaed,  rather  than  adopt  the  poly  alternative  ol 

,1,1     1        s  (ig  the  country.    Mr.  Davies,  4th  March  1837,  Bom. 
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been  allowed  to  make  up  in  tbe  crop  for  tihe  great  rise  of  prices.*  I 
the  eighty-seven  villages  which  were  let  on  short  leases,  one-fourth 
the  rental  was  made  payable  at  the  same  old  commutation  rate  (Bd.  1 
a  khandi)  as  in  the  farmed  villages.  In  many  of  these  villa^s 
lessees  paid  the  full  amount  levied  from  the  people,  their  en 
margin  of  profit  being  unpaid  labour  and  other  i 
cesses,''  The  khots  took  from  their  yearly  tenants  three*fifths  of 
the  whole  crop.  Of  the  219  hereditary  faxmed  villages  59 J  were 
managed  by  professional  moneylenders,  and  corn  dealers.  In  the 
twenty  villages  managed  by  the  m^mlatddr  the  land  was  jMtrtly  h 
by  permanent  holders  and  partly  by  yearly  tenants.  The  permani 
holders,  or  dhdr&karis,  seldom  paid  less  than  eleven  or  twelve  ma 
the  acre  or  full  bigha  of  twenty-five  jmnds.  Of  this  rental,  as 
Sankshi,  about  two-thirds  were  the  original  rent  and  one-third 
additional  cesses.^  Besides  this  rental,  all  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
taken  in  grain,  there  was  apparently  a  money  cess  or  gaUiipitii  equal 
to  about  3#.  (Rs.  1^)  a  full  bi^ha  or  6$.  (Rs.  3)  the  khandi*  Yearly 
tenants  in  villages  managed  by  Government  officers  paid  one-half  ca 
the  crop.  The  estimate  was  made  while  the  crop  was  Btanding. 
If  the  husbandman  agreed  to  pay  the  commutation  price  of  the  season 
the  matter  was  settled.  If  the  husbandman  did  not  agree,  his  share 
of  the  crop  was  sold  by  auction  and  the  highest  bidder  went  round 
and  gathered  the  grain.  In  farmed  villages,  besides  his  one-half 
share,  the  farmer  claimed  an*  extra  allowance  as  landlord  and  a 
measure  fee  called  faski,  or  a  grain  payment  instead  of  unpaid  labour 
or  veth.  Altogether  the  farmer  got  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the  whole 
outturn.  When  the  division  was  made  the  tenant  was  allowed  to 
take  away  as  large  an  armful  of  grain  as  he  could  carry .^  In  R^jpuri 
the  varkag  land,  when  included  in  fixed  tenancies,  was  held  in  the 
same  indefinite  manner  as  in  Rdygad.  Otherwise  the  custom  was 
to  fix  the  rental  by  ahhd-oni  that  is  an  estimate  based  on  inspection. 
One-third  and  even  one-fourth  on  bad  lands  was  the  rate  taken 
by  Government.  The  khots  made  their  own  agreements  with  their 
tffliants-at-will.    The  higha  rate  for  hemp  was  below  14*.  (Rs.  7).* 


i 


>  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec  776  of  1837,  34.3-344.  Both  village  f»nmere  and  peuani- 
holdei'a  seem  to  have  be«a  allowed  to  choose  betweeo  the  graic  and  the  commntad 
caah  payments.     Bom.  Gk>v.  Rev.  R«c.  696  of  1836,  43. 

*  Nir.  Daviea  mentiom  two  oaaes  in  aupport  of  this  statement.  Farmers  offered  to 
take  five  villagea  in  lease,  though  the  whole  rental  from  authorised  souroes  waa  not 
more  than  one  khandi  a  village  in  excess  of  what  they  were  willing  to  pay.  In  the 
other  case  a  farmer  threw  up  a  village,  because  the  unpaid  la^or  oeas  ^ad  befa 
abolished.  This  cess  had  been  worth  Ka.  60O  on  one  village.  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec  775 
of  1837.  344-345,  348. 

'  In  Ashtami  the  details  were  :  Original  assessment  8  man»  6  Tpdylin,  ten  par  OMi 
ddh'aa  on  half  of  this  fi^  pdylis,  adhotrn  or  B^  per  cent  3^  pdylis,  mtukdhira  l]  |M%>Hl 
dtshmukhi  dpdylit,  excess  of  commutation  7 pdylit,  vartdla  4 pdylis,  total  10  nwuu^ 
pttyli*.  I n  Tala  Ooa&la  and  N izAmpur  the asaessm ent  was,  original  &mntn9  pdyUt,  Kak$ 
8  pdylu,  vartdla  3]  pdylu,  total  9  man*  8}  pdylU.  Besides  there  was  the  oommataSioB 
excess  and  the  money  gnltdfMUL     Mr.  Daviea  in  Rev.  Rec.  775  of  1837,  346  •  347. 

*  The  practice  at  this  time  (ISS.'i)  was  to  pay  in  grain.  Mr.  Pitt,  25th  September 
1836.  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  696  of  1836,  43. 

'  The  extra  allowance  was  one  nan  the  khandi  and  the  fee  was  f  man,  amounting 
together  with  the  half  share   to  II j  man«  the  khandi  of  20  mana.    The  armful  ol 

frain  amounted  on  W  average  to  one-third  of  a  man.  Bom.  Gov.  Rev,  Rec  775  of  18t7t 
10, 312.  347. 

*  Mr.  Davies,  4th  March  1837,  Bom.  Gov.  Bev.  Rec.  776  of  1837.  313  •  3U. 
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In  the  305  villages  of  Rdygad,  now  Mah^d  and  part  of  Mangaon,' 
251  wero  held  by  revenue  fai-iners,  of  which  61 1  had  been  mortgaged 
or  told  to  moneylenders  and  grain  dealers.'  The  average  higha 
noe  on  rice  land  varied  from  14  s,  ll^d,  (Rs.  7-7-6)  in  Go  vela  to 
£1  6«.  10|(i.  (Rs.  12-14-11)  in  Kondvi.  The  rental  waa  entered  in 
oommatation  rates,  but  the  bnlk  of  it  was  paid  in  kind.  The  rental 
WBft  partly  the  original  assessment  and  partly  extra  cesses.  The 
extrm  cesses,  which  like  tho. original  assessment  seem  to  have  been 
tAken  in  kind,  varied  from  about  33  to  98  per  cent.'  These  extra 
charflM  had  apparently  been  added  to  realise  the  rent  of  land  that 
bad  been  brought  under  tillage  since  the  last  survey.  Mr.  Davies 
waa  ol  opinion,  that  it  was  an  unrecorded  spread  of  tillage  that 
enabled  the  people  to  go  on  paying  such  crushing  rates.  At  first 
he  aeems  to  have  thought  that  the  actual  tUlage  area  was  in  rice 
lands  twice  as  great  as  the  recorded  area,  and  in  uplands  throe  times 
aa  great.  But  he  afterwards  found  that  much  of  the  tillage  area 
had  been  lately  measured,  and  that  the  relief  must  have  been  much 
leas  than  he  had  supposed.  That  the  rents  were  very  high  waa 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  when  land   was  let  to  yearly   tenants. 
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*  There  were  eight  petty  diviBJoti*,  GoveU  with  26  villagea,  Vemr  mth  18,  Turol 
with  24,  Natho  with  30,  Kondvi  with  46,  Ooregaon  with  36,  Birvddi  with  86,  and 
M*hAd  with  39.     Bom-  Gov.  Rev.  Roc.  775  of  1837,  322-323. 

•  8m  Mr.  Davies'  Report  of  4th  March  1837,  Bom.  Gov.  Rov.  Rec,  775  of  1837, 
301  The  details  for  lUygad  are  not  gives  separately  ;  they  are  tho  margin  between 
those  for  RAjpuri  and  Siakahi  and  the  total. 

Kolitba  Villaga,  18S7. 
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GoTernmont  claimed  liaH  of  the  produce  besides  the  strair,' 
that  in  farmed  villages  the  yearly  tenant  got  only  twelve  mant^ 
of  thirty  or  eight  out  of  twenty.' 

In  Riygad,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  district,  the  yearly  tenanl 
Government  villages  generally  paid  half  the  crop.  The  division 
made  by  the  village  accountant  when  the  crop  was  standing, 
the  landholder  did  not  agree  to  the  accountant's  estimate,  the 
was  cut  and  thrashed  and  an  equal  divisv^Q  made,  after  deducting  1 
amount  required  for  seed  which  was  given  back  to  the  cultivator, 
was  in  the  husbandman's  choice,  by  paying  a  little  over  the  efitiniat< 
halfj  to  cut  and  thrash  his  crop  at  his  leisure.  This  system  knowiT 
as  ahhdvni  or  grain-estimate  was  attended  with  two  evils.  Too  maoh 
power  was  left  with  the  accountant,  and,  when  the  accountant  had 
a  large  charge,  the  husbandmen  of  some  villages  suffered  by  ooi 
being  able  to  cat  their  rice  till  it  was  over-ripe.*  Several 
considerations  seemed  to  show  that  many  of  the  husbandmen  were 
suffering  from  excessive  rates.  In  MahAd  and  MAngaon  the  general 
condition  of  the  lower  classes,  the  considerable  quantity  of  land 
under  attachment,  and  the  frequency  of  distraints  showed  that  tl 
present  state  of  the  assessment  was  not  satisfactory. 

On  the  whole,  looking  at  the  information  collected  for  the 
sub-divisions  (Sdnkshi  or  Pen,  Rdjpuri  or  Roha  and  Mdngaon, 
Ry^gad  or  MAngaon  and  Mah^d),  it  seemed  that  the  peasant- 
was  taxed  very  heavily,  and  that  the  state  of  the  yearly  tenant 
the  peasant'holder  and  of  the  farmer  was  still  more  wretched, 
seldom  received  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  crop,  and  in  many 
these  rates  were  levied  in  fields  which  the  tenant  had  turned  £pom 
dry-crop  into  rice  land.  Among  the  extortions  practised  by  the  hhot 
were  the  demand  of  an  extra  share  instead  of  the  unpaid  labour  tax. 
the  exaction  of  twouty-five  per  cent  interest  on  all  money  loans,  and 
of  fifty  per  cent  on  all  grain  advances.  The  existing  state  of  things 
was  one  of  extreme  tyranny.  It  might  in  Mr.  Davies'  opinion  be 
amended  either  by  a  fresh  survey  or  by  allowing  the  yearly  tenants 
to  become  permanent  tenants,  on  their  promise  to  pay  the  assessment 
which  the  land  was  deemed  capable  of  bearing.' 

In  forwarding  Mr,  Davies'  reports  Mr.  Gibeme,  the  Collector  of 
Thina,  stated  that  in  his  opinion  Mr.  Davies  had  proved  that  the 
power  of  the  revenue  farmers  to  oppress  and  rackrent  their  tenants 
waa  much  greater  than  it  had  been  under  the  Peshwa.  Mr.  Giberae 
thought  that  this  waa  the  result  of  the  much  greater  respect  shown 
to  rights  by  the  British  than  by  the  former  Government.  Peasant 
proprietors  sublet  their  lands  at  rents  from  one-quarter  to  one-half 
aa  much  again  aa  the  Government  demand.  And  in  many  cases  the 
first  tenant  sublet  the  land  to  an  under-tenant  The  cause  of  this 
was  the  abundance  of  the  population  and  the  scantiness  of  the  rice 

'  Mr.  Davie*,  6tli  January  1837,  Bom.  Gov.  Eev.  Rec,  775  of  1837.  340.  Tb« 
•ueMment  in  Rdygail  aud  RAj^uri  waa  heavy.  Bat,  unlike  some  parts  of  SAukxLi, 
the  holdings  in  these  sub-diviKionii  contained  more  land  than  vraa  paid  for,  which 
helped  the  coJtivator  to  pay  the  rental.  Mr.  Davies,  4th  March  1837,  Baa.  Gov 
lUv.  Rec.  775  of  1837,  308.  «  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  775 of  1837.  306.  813. 

»  Mr.  Davie%  4(h  March  1837,  Bom,  Gov.  Rev,  Rec.  776  of  1837,  297  ■  304. 
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»d.    The  yearly  tenants  or  viaktdvdlds  held  either  from  the  revenue 

ler  or  from  the  peasant  proprietor.    They  made  the  best  bargain 

ley  could,  but  it  was  always  a  bad  bargain.     Under  the  most 

irourable  circnmstances  they  kept  about  one-half  of  the  crop,  but 

jany  of  them  did  not  realize  more  than  a  few  7rKi;i»from  each  bigha. 

'They  generally  helped  each  other  at  the  sowing  season,  working 

together  in  bands  and  so  leaving  time  to  engage  in  wood  and  grass 

cutting  and  other  forms  of  labour.    Mr.  Gibenie  did  not  agree  with 

Mr.  Davies  that  the  very  high  rates  in  MahM   were  neutralised  by 

the  possession  of  land  not  entered  in  the  Government  books.     He 

lought  that  the  area  of  unreoorded  land  was  small,  and  that  most 

)f  the  profit  came  from  the  tillage  of  uplands.     The  variety  in  the 

ites  of  assessment  in  different  parts  of  the  sub-division  was  due  to 

le  fact  that  the  rates  had  been  fixed  by  mdmlatd£rs  acting  each  on 

lis  own  opinion. 

Mr.  Gibeme  was  convinced  that  correct  measurements  would 
abow  that  the  existing  rates  were  excessive.  A  fresh  survey  would 
be  costly  and  would  leave  openings  for  fraud.   But  reduction  was 

I  loudly  called  for  and  he  could  suggest  no  other  plan.  That  a 
peasant-holder  was  able  to  sublet  his  land  at  a  profit  did  not  prove 
that  the  Government  demand  was  not  too  high.  At  the  present 
Ck>vemment  rates  the  farmers  had  to  tax  their  tenants  exorbitantly 
fco  enable  them  to  meet  the  Government  demand  ;  and  these  extra 
charges  Government  had  no  means  of  controlliDg,  Mr.  Giberne 
proposed  that  the  three  sub-divisions  sliould  be  measured,  extra 
ceases  abolished,  and  the  rates  reduced.'  After  reductions  had  been 
Tnade  the  farmers  might  be  forced  to  keep  their  demands  within 
certain  limits.^  All  uplands  without  distinction  of  crop  should, 
he  thought,  be  taxed  at  an  uniform  higha  rate  of  3*.  (Rs.  IJ). 
Mi*4  Giberne  was  of  opinion  that  no  interference  was  required 
between  peasant-holders  and  their  tenants.  If  the  Government 
demand  was  lowered  and  the  revenue  farmer's  demands  were 
limited,  the  tenants  would  get  better  terms  and  the  peasant 
>roprietor8  would  be  forced  to  reduce  their  demands.  As 
regards  unpaid  labour  or  veth^  it  was  originally  levied  from 
sant  proprietors  as  well  as  from  customary  and  yearly  tenants, 
mt  peasant  proprietors  had  been  freed  from  it  in  1825-26.  In  the 
of  a  revenue  farmer's  tenants  in  some  villacres  one  man   from 


'  Mr.  Giberne**  Report,  421  of  5th  April  1S37'  The  cesoei  Mr.  Gibeme  proposed 
•twlish  yielded  a  total  rsTenue  of  Ra.  74,796,  Ks.  20,180  in  SiUikihi  or  Pen, 
I.  27,632  uj  Rijpuri  or  Roha,  and  Rs.  26,984  in  Riygad  or  MaliAd.  The  details  are, 
P«D  bdbti  Ra.  1149 ;  aavdi  Rs.  3285 ;  gar  pdtil  Ra.  518  ;  kharedi  Ra.  959  ;  m&p  vartdla 
8866:  utaini  Ra.  172;  ka«ar  nagdi  Ra.  311;  dynja  Ra.  1908;  ear  deshmukhi 
Bm.  1948  ;  tdholra  Ra.  1180  ;  kcXe  vartdla  Ra.  45  ;  yalldpalti  Ra.  4193  ;  potddri  Ra.  70 ; 
Benal  and  mhaUpalli  Ra.  79  ;  taaar  adhori  Ra.  22  ;  Kutarjuti  Rs.  12  ;  tur  taia  Ra.  5  ; 
Vkdt  bamdi  Ra.  19 ;  bfiddn  or  rent  for  dd$tdru  Ra.  365  ;  kasar  about  Ra.  60 ;  gadgadi 
vartdla  about  Ra.  15 ;  total  Ra.  20,180.  Id  Riljpuri,  galldpatti  Ra.  24.051  ; 
"  ftatti  Ra.  65;  rndp  vartdla  eatimatcd  Ra.  3240;  kumUidr  thikdr  Ra.  31; 
I  $  mr  dahmuihi  ain  jama  Rs.  56  ;  kebra  eatiraated  Ra.  19  ;  mhaispatti 
174  :  (hdtui  nU  Ra.  3  ;  ntb  nttRa.S;  toUl  Rs.  27,632.  In  Rdygad  or  Mahid 
Ra.  22,887:  v^fani  patii  Rs.  74  ;  mdp  vartdla  Ra.  1582  ;  mukddami 
1668;  kharttU  tup  Ra.  ill  ;  iut  fitiliRB,  162;  total  Ra.  26,184.  Mr.  Giberne, 
Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Reo.':75  of  1837,  259260. 
^Am,  Got.  Rev.  Rec,  775  of  1837,  277,  282. 
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each  house  wa«  required  oue  day  a  week  and  a  ploogli  one  day  is 
the  year.  The  tenant  veas  fed  when  he  was  working  for  the  Carmec 
In  other  villageB  the  actual  service  was  commuted  into  a  yearly  CMk 
levy  of  from  \a.  to  5«.  (8  aa.-Ra.  2^).  Hilr.  Giberne  cstim&tea  thik 
the  unpaid  labour  cess  was  worth  £1500  (Ra.  15,000)  to  the  IdtoU 
of  the  tnree  sub-divisions.'  He  thought  that  unless  the  GoTenuneol 
demand  was  lowered,  the  levy  could  not  be  abolished  without  compeo- 
sation.^  Mr.  Giberne  doubted  if  Pen  wa«  more  heavily  taxed  tbaa 
other  parts  of  the  district.  The  peopleof  Pen  were  in  a  wretched 
Btate.  But  this  was  greatly  due  to  their  love  of  liquor  on  which  thiy 
spent  all  their  savings-  He  agreed,  with  Mr.  Davies  that  libecal 
reductions  were  required,  and  that  the  crop  share  or  abhavni 
should  be  changed  to  an  acre  rate  or  bighoti? 

In  submitting  the  papers  to  Government  Mr.  WOliamson, 
the  Revenue  Commissioner,  considered  that  they  proved  that  th» 
district  was  oppressively  assessed ;  that  under  the  existing 
system  British  subjects  were  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  British 
protection  ;  that  the  Government  was  in  a  great  measure  ignorant 
of  the  resources  of  the  country;  and  that  a  class  of  middlemen  had 
gained  an  excosaivo  power  of  taxation.  The  regulations  which 
restrained  and  directed  Government  in  collecting  the  revenue  did 
not  restrain  or  direct  the  Konkan  revenue  farmers.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Giberne  that  this  abufio  had  arisen  from  the  deference  which 
the  British  Government  showed  to  rights,  however  hurtful  to 
public  interefit.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Giberne  that  a  remedy 
required  and  that  if  an  enactment  was  wanted,  it  ought  to  be 
A  survey  should  be  made  and  an  inquiry  instituted  into  extra 
After  the  survey  the  revenue  farmers  should  be  prevented 
levying  more  than  the  survey  rates.  At  the  time  of  survey 
practice  of  demanding  unpaid  labour  might  be  stopped.  Some 
the  cGssea  the  Collector  recommended  for  repeal  were  unconnected 
with  the  land  revenue  and  might,  Mr.  Williamson  thought,  be  at 
once  abolished.  The  rest,  ho  thought,  had  better  rem&in  till  the 
survey  was  introduced.* 

Government^  agreed  that  the  lands  in  question  were  over'HaocMBd 
and  required  a  new  Burvey  and  settlement.  At  the  same  time 
Government  were  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  revenue  fanntng 
system  was  altogether  evil.  In  theory  it  was  in  some  respects 
inferior  to  a  settlement  direct  with  peasant-proprietors  ;  in  practice 
it  appeared  at  least  equally  good.  In  the  years  that  had  passed 
since  the  last  survey  many  abuses  had  crept  in  and  gathered 
head.  One  of  these  abuses  was  that  the  farmers  had  come  to 
exercise  an  arbitrary  power  over  their  tenants  which  they  had 
not  originally  enjoyed.  That  the  revenue  farmers  should  have  the 
power  of  indefinitely  increasing  their  demands    on    their  tenantfS 


)  SAQk»hi  R«.  2000,  B&jpuri  Rs.  7000.  wid  lUygad  R<t.  6000.  Bom.  Gov.  Rev. 
776  of  1837,  280.  »  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  775  of  1837,  280. 

•  Bom.  Gov.  Rev^  Rec.  775  of  1837.  283-284. 
«  Mr,  WiUiimBon,  583of  lOth  April  1S.U  Bom.Gov.  Roy.  R«o.  775  of  1837.211-217. 
»  No»  23U  of  lat  Aug,  1837,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  R«c.  775  of  1837,  367*380. 


not  part  of  tlie  system  but  an  abase  of  it.     Many  of  the 

itB,  though  their  position  was  undefined  by  written  law,   were 

old  settlers  iu  the  village  as  the  revenue  fanner.     Though  these 

tenants  had  not  the  weU -marked  position  of  peasant  proprietors,  there 

was  a  scarcely  less  certain  customary  standard  which  was  known 

A6  the  fair  and  legitimate  rate  of  demand  by  the  revenue  farmer. 

b^^The  existence  of  this  customary  rate  should  be  inquired  into  and 

^Bhe  revenue   farmers   forced   to   conform  to  it.     This  interference 

^Kjf  Government  could  be  exercised  only  in  the  case  of  customary 

Vienauts.     It  could  not  be  exercised  in  the  case  of  chance  tenants. 

Bven  in  the  case  of  customary  tenants,  where  they  were  poor  and 

dependent  on  the  revenue  farmer  for  money  and  grain  advances^ 

Government  interference  would  do  no  good.     The  farming  system 

was  disfigured  by  serious  abuses.     At  the  same  time  the  system 

was  not  without  advantages.   The  farmers  helped  their  tenants  and 

improved  their  villages  in  a  way  that  was  unknown  in  villages  held 

by  peasant  proprietors.     The  demands  of  the  revenue  farmers  were 

no  doubt  exorbitant.  But  was  Government  in  a  position  to  put  a  stop 

to  or  even  to  object  to  excessive  demands  so  long  as  they  showed  no 

moderation  in  their  claims  on  the  roventie  farmers  ?  If  a  survey  were 

made  and  a  moderate  land  tax  fixed,  Government  might  prevent 

g  the  revenue  farmers  from  demanding  from  their  tenants  more  than 

^^^Biom  showed  they  had  a  right  to  demand.     Government  wore  not 

pminned  to  attach  much  importance  t€>the  abolition  of  unpaid  labour. 

The  custom  was  old  and  suited  to  the  people's  habits.     If  it  was 

■topped  Borae  money  cesa  would  take  its  place,  which  the  poorer 

tenants  would  find  a  heavier  burden.     Government  did  not  agree 

that,  when  the  survey  was  finished  and  a  new  assessment  introduced, 

revenue  farmer  should  be  barred  from  levying  from  his  tenants 

ling  more  than  the  Government  assessment.     In  many  cases 

Ides  rent,  the  revenue  farmer  had  a  right  to  claim  from  his  tenant 

"payment  for  advances  made  and  help  given  in  the  way  of  seed  and 

ploogh  cattle,  and  for  these  favours  he  was  entitled,  within  certain 

limits,   to  recover  an  increased   demand.     As  regards  the  yearly 

tenants    Government    were    satisfied   that   they    could    not   with 

Advantage  interfere  between  them   and  the    overholders,  whether 

peasant  proprietors  or  revenue  farmers.     Government  approved  of 

•tSie  proposal  to  introduce  a  survey,  and  ordered  that  it  should  begin 
\n  S&nkshi  or  Pen. 
The  proposed  survey  does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  out, 
And  the  revision  of  assessment  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  Sdnkehi 
cr  Pen.*  In  1837-38  Mr.  Davies  revised  the  rates  in  Pen,  lowering 
the  total  rental  from  £9045  (Rs.  90,450)  to  £6652  (Rs.  66,520)  or  a 
reduction  of  25  per  cent.  He  seems  not  to  have  explained  the  system 
on  which  his  reductions  were  based,  and  as  his  successors  thought  the 
redactions  in  some  respects  excessive,  a  revision  was  sanctioned.  The 
revision  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Simson,  the  Revenue  Commissioner, 
^■juid  Mr.  Law,  the  Collector,  and  was  introduced  in  1843-44.     The 

if- 

^^  *  In  fUjpuri  Aod  Riyg%d  no  revisioii  aeema  to  have  been  made  oitail  the  introdactioa 
of  tke  1354  Anrvey.   Only  aome  lands  in  Riygad,  thrown  up  by  the  original  occupaata 
to  heary  aaMvimvnt,  were  given  to  n«w  holdera  at  lower  ralei. 
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amended  rates  raised  the  revenue  £rom  £6494  to  £7377  (Ra.  64>{ 
Rs.  73,770).^ 

On  the  0th  April  1840,  by  the  death  of  Raghoji  .in^ia  wit 
legitimate  issue,  the  district  received  the  important  addition  of' 
territories  of  the  Koldba  state.  This  state,  besides  several 
groups  now  in  Panvel  and  Pen,  included  the  sub-divisions  of  Um 
and  Revdanda  which  together  form  the  present  Alib^.  On  tlie 
death  of  Raghoji  Angria  Mr.  Davioa  was  appointed  Political 
Superintendent  of  Koldba.  And  in  1S44  the  outlying  villagpe  groups 
were  embodied  in  Pen  and  Panvel,  and  the  suVdiviBioas  of  Underi 
and  Revdanda  were  brought  under  tba  British  laws.* 

In  1840  when  Angria's  state  came  under  British  management 
land  revenue  was  paid  in  grain  and  the  settlement  was  direct  witb  I 
peasant-holders.  The  territory  was  small  and  compact  enongli  to 
kept  directly  under  the  chiefs  management.  A  system  of  repeat 
surveys  had  brought  to  light  all  sources  of  revenue.  No  margin ol' 
profit  was  left  for  revenue  farmers  or  middlemen,  and  the  ratee  were 
so  high  and  the  management  so  strict  that  the  people  of  the  Britisli 
villages,  which  from  time  to  time  had  been  transferred  to  Angria, 
always  loudly  complained  of  being  handed  over  to  so  grasping  a 
master.^ 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  British  management  (1841),  tlis 
grain  rental  was  changed  into  Cash  rates  to  be  fixed  from  year  to 
year  according  to  the  market  price  of  grain  in  January  and  , 
February.*  By  degrees  a  large  number  of  cesses,  including  house* 
and  tobacco  cesses,  were  abolished,  the  change  representing  tha'^ 
remission  of  over  £3500  (Rs.  35,000)  or  one-twelfth  of  the  whole 
revenue.  In  other  respects  the  old  complicated  revenue  system 
remained  unchanged  for  several  years.  In  Government  villages, 
so  long  as  they  paid  the  Government  demand,  the  husbandmen 
held  permanent  possession  of  their  lands  and  had  tho  right  of 
transfer  by  mortgage  or  sale.  There  were  only  two  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  Some  small  scattered  areas  known  as  tho  special  or 
yearly  contract  land,  kherij  makta  jamin  or  ek^dli  makta  jamtn, 
which  Government  had  the  power  of  letting  yearly  to  the  highest 
bidder ;  and  uplands  in  which,  as  they  could  be  tilled  for  only  two 
or  three  years  at  a  time,  occupancy  rights  ceased  when  they  passed 
out  of  tillage. 

The  arable  land  was  divided  into  dry  crop  or  jirdyat,  and  garden 
or  hdgdyat.  Of  dry  crop  or  jirdyat  the  leading  variety  was  rice 
land,  which  was  divided  into  sweet  or  uthhipdt,  and  salt  or  khdrdpdi. 
The  assessment  on  sweet  rice  lands  consisted  of  two  parts,  the 
original  rate  and  extra  cesses,  the  whole  being  known  as  ttsnai. 
The  original  rates,  ain  dost,  varied  from  1 J  to  10 J  mans  the  full  biyha 


»  C»pt.  Francis,  13B  of  Slst  March  1868,  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  XCVI.  207. 

*  The  Act  was  XVII.  of  1^4.     The  pcttv  diviaions  that  became  part  of  ThAna 
were  Aurvolit,  Tungiirtan,  KaroAla,  Cbimanlthal,  V^krul,  Durg,  Haveli,  and  Aotota. 

■  Mr.  J.  M.  DaViea,  260  of  20th  November  1846,  Jamdbaadi  Report  for  1844-4A, 
para  Ifi,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  VII.  13,  14. 

*  Capt.  FranciB,  88  of  24tU  Februar)-  1867,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel  XCVI,  144. 
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r  acre  ;  the  extra  cesses,  which  were  additions  to  the  original  rate 

own  as  savdi  vartdla,  habtl,  and  mushdhira,  together  represented  an 

ase  of  about  five-eigliths.  Thei-e  were  215  rice  rates  in  use,  200  of 

m  in  which  the  rent  was  taken  in  kind  and  fifteen  in  which  the  rent 

was  taken  in  cash.  The  fci^Aa  rates  in  kind  varied  from  1 J  to  17^  mans, 

end  the  money  rates  from4«,  8df.  to  11*.  2f  rf.  (Rs.  2-5-4  to  Rs.  5-9-7), 

^te  whole  assessment  averaged  about  fifteen  laans  the  full  bigha  or 

re,  or  about  three-eighths  of  the  whole  produce.     These  rates  had 

l>een  fixed  by  a  survey  called  sanchni  niakta.    In  the  sweet  rice  land 

they  were  considered  to  be  in  force  for  twenty-one  years.     When,  in 

any  season,  part  of  a  field  failed,  the  barren  patches  were  measured^ 

and  the  rental  was  reduced  or  remitted.     Salt  rice,  or  khdrdpat, 

lands  had  two  modes  of  tillage,  pdinu  where  the  sprouted  seed  waa 

sown  broadcast  and  dvnu  where  the   seed  waa  sown  in  nurseries 

And  the  seedlings  planted  as  in  sweet  rice  fields.     In  salt  rice  lands 

he  whole  field  seldom  yielded.  Patches  were  almost  sure  to  dry 
!and  be  scorched.  To  lighten  the  husbandman's  losses  the  salt  rice 
fields  were  surveyed  every  year  and  the  parts  that  yielded  a  crop  were 
assessed,  in  broadcast  fields  on  the  basis  of  an  acre  rate  of  one  to  ten 
matu  and  in  planted  fields  on  a  corresponding  basis  of  from  six  to 
eleven  matte.  As  regards  the  cost  and  profit  of  rice  tillage  the 
estimates  showed,  for  an  acre  of  first  class  sweet  rice  land,  a  total 
rental  of  16  mang  and  5}  pdylits,  or  at  the  average  commutation  rate 
of  £1  8«.  {R8.14)  the  khandi,  £1  3*.  0.  (Rs.  iI-8-7),  a  cost  of  tillage 
amounting  to  £1  18«.  6|tf.  (Rs.  19-4-6),  and  a  crop  return  worth 
£4  2«.  7^,  (Ra.  41-5),  that  is  abalanceof  £1  Os.  Hid.  (Rs.  10-7-11). 
Corresponding  estimates  showed  for  second  class  sweet  rice  land 
an  acre  balance  of  Us,  Ifti.  (Rs.  7-1-1),  and  of  8«.  3|d.  (Rs.  4-2-1) 
in  third  class  sweet  rice  land.  The  estimated  balance  in  salt  rice 
land  was  4jr.  6|c2.  (Rs.  2-4-3).^  Besides  sweet  and  salt  rice,  under 
the  head  of  dry  or  jirdyat  crops  came  the  uplands  and  late  crops 
chiefly  pulse,  hemp,  and  vegetables.  These  lands,  which  were  of  no 
great  extent,  were  surveyed  every  year  by  the  village  accountants 
and  assessed  at  fixed  acre  rates.     For   nplanda  there  were  three 
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rates  varying  from  2ji.  to  3«.  (He.  1  -  Re.  1 1) ;  for  late  or  piU«e  crop 
there  was  an  aniform  rate  of  one  man^,  and  eight  cash  rates  yarjtng 
from  2s.  to  4*.  4id.  (lie.  1  -  R«.  2-3);  for  hemp  there  was  an  luufam 
rate  of  2|  mans  and  two  caab  rates,  one  of  lOtf.  (Bs.  5)  aod  tiM 
other  of  17«.  5|iZ.  (Rs.  8-11-11) ;  for  vegetables  there  were  three  osik 
rates  raiying  &om  2s.  to  lOff.  (He.  1  -  Hs.  5). 

The  rates  on  garden  lands  had  formerly  been  in  force  for  sevMi 
yeara.     There  were  three  forms  of  garden  assessment,  a  tree  rate 
bud  dena,  an   acre  rate,  and  a  fruit   rate  kalit.    There  were  eight 
varieties  of  tree  rates  varying  from  Sd.  to  Ss.  {as.  4 -Re.  1|),  aod 
three  varieties  of   acre  rate  varying  from  1»-  to  Ss.  {as.  8  -  Re.  1  J). 
When  the  state  lapsed  to  the   British,  the  produce  rate  on  frmi 
trees  was  nominally  two-thirds  to  the  state  and  one-third    to  the 
grower.     But  extra  cesses  bad  raised  the  state  share  to  aboazt  30 
cent,  leaving  only  17 J  per  cent  to  the  grower.^     Under  this 
many   palm   gardens  were  falbng  into   decay  and  thetr  cul 
would  have  been  abandoned,  had  it  not  been  for  the  hope  of  a  chaDge 
in  the  assessment     Between  1841  and  1851  a  reduction  of  ona-third 
of  the  state  demand  placed  this  branch  of  garden  cultivation  oo  a 
satisfactory  footing. 

The  right  to  graze  in  the  Gk>vemment  grass  lands  was  yearly  self 
by  auction. 

The  effect  on  the  land  revenue  of  the  changee  and  rednctxHia  of 
oeoBCS  introdaced  by  the  British  was  to  lower  the  average  reoeipta 
from  £22,494  (Rs.  2,24,940)  in  the  ten  years  ending  1839-40,  to 
£18,353  (Rs.  1,83,530)  in  the  nine  years  ending  1849-50.*  Thesoyar 
or  miscellaneous  revenne  consisted  chiefly  of  liquor  contevcts  and 
ferry  farms.  These  were  yearly  let  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
average  yearly  revenne  under  this  head  showed  a  fall  from  £13,067 
(Rs.  1,30,670)  daring  the  ten  years  ending  1839-40  to  £4689 
(Re.  46,890)  during  the  nine  years  ending  1849-50.* 

The  survey  and  re-assessment  of  some  of  the  lands  of  the  diatriei 
was  sanctioned  in  1848.*  In  1851  the  work  of  revision  was 
begun  in  the  garden  lands  of  Revdanda.  With  the  help  of 
committees  or  panchdyaiSf  Mr.  Law,  the  Political  Agent,  arranged 
the  lands  into  three  classes  at  £1  4s.,  £1,  and  16ft.  (Rs.  12,  Ra«  10, 
and  Bs.  8)  a  bigha.    A  special  cess  of  4e.  (Rs.  2)  was  levied  on  all 

>  Of  300  oocouiati,  the  rUte  aiiMn  wm  900  and  the  grower'a  ■ktre  lOOi  TIm 
moB«y  Tslnc  of  the  wtate  ihwe  *t  *  fixed  rwta  of  Be.  M4  per  100  wh  Bs.  S-IS,  Mid 
extern  oeiM  anMNUliiig  to  Be.  1-3-3  nited  the  total  P»7*tile  on  900  nats  to  Bji.  4-14-1;. 
Hie  flurfcet  ralae  on  Uke  ipot  of  SCO  nate  at  B&  S-4  a  handred  amoaBtod  to  Re.  ft-Ifi ; 
dedaetiBg  from  thie  the  state  dettaad  (Be.  4-14-3)  and  the  lorn  (Re^  0-10-9)  to  lh» 
grower  en  300  nnts  at  10  per  cent,  as  the  state  took  IIO  tmtsfor  erery  hnadfad 
credited,  the  grower's  profit  amooiited  only  to  Re.  1-3.    Boo.  Gov.  ScL  VlL  I8w 

«  The  detaib  are  between  1830  and  1840  :  1830^1  R>.  1,61.«S,  1831-32  Rs.  1,89,SS7, 
1832-33  RiL  1,64,983.  1S33-34  Ba.  2.45,896.  1834.35  Ba.  2.46,645^  ISaS-M  Ba.  2;  15  J8IL 
1836-37  RsL    2.53,509,  1S37-38  Be.  t47.012.  1838-39  Bau  ^96,250^  mad    I8»4t 
Ba.  2.27.925.     Between  1841  aad  18S0  :  1841-42  Ba.  LTOi.641.  IStS^tt  Bm.  1.71 
1843-44  R«.  1.64.0IS,  1844-45  Ba.  l.««.Qa2. 1845-46  Ba.  1,80^669. 1846-47  tL».%m, 
181748  Ba.  1,92,442.  1848-49  Be  1,83:909>  1849-90  La.  2.13.437.   Boaa.   Oor. 
\1L  19.  »  Bo«.  Got.  SeL  VIL  21 

•  Gov.  Letter  6100, 9th  October  1848,  Boa.  Got.  ScL  CXLIT.  18,  nd  fi«e. 
21  of  1848w  86. 
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tapped  for  Hqaor.  The  rates  were  introduced  only  over  an 
of  54 J  bighd*  yielding  a  rental  of  £58  (Ra.  580).  In  1857, 
the  revenue  survey  was  introduced  into  the  neighbouring  lands. 
Law's  settlement  waa  found  to  have  worked  successfully.^  In 
852  the  revision  of  rates  was  extended  to  the  Alibag  khdrdpdt, 
r  salt  belt,  a  narrow  tract  on  the  west  or  left  bank  of  the  Nagothna 
k.  This  tract  contained  the  lands  of  fifty-six  villages  or  khdrSf 
at  aa  in  many  parts  there  was  no  fresh  water  only  twenty-seven 
were  inhabited  villagee.  These  lands  were  surveyed  and  assessed 
by  the  Political  Agent,  Mr.  Jones,  in  1852-53,  and  the  rates 
guaranteed  for  twenty  years.   • 

With  the  Nigothna  creek  on  the  east  and  the  Alibag  hills  on  the 

^^rest,  this  salt  tract  was  seventeen  miles  long  and  from  a  quarter  to 

^Hbree  and  a  half  miles  broad.     Almost  the  whole  area  is  said  to  have 

^B>een  gained  from  the  sea  during  the  300  years  before  the  survey 

^paad  much  of  it  was  some  three  or  four  feet  below  the  level  of  spring 

tides.'     Except  near  the  village  sites  on  the  inland  side   it  was 

entirely  without  trees.     During  the  greater   part  of  the  year  the 

climate  was  much  the   same  as  in  the   rest  of  Alibdg,  but   in  the 

Kot  weather  the  temperature  was  much  higher,  as  the  hills  in  the 
^eet  stopped  the  sea  breeze.  There  waa  no  great  variety  of  soil, 
fear  the  creeks  it  waa  mostly  dark  brown,  and  when  dry  extremely 
hard.  It  was  strongly  charged  with^alt  and  in  some  places  had  a 
conniderable  mixture  of  limestone.  Under  the  surface  soil  was  a 
stratum  of  somi-liquid  mud.  Near  the  hills  the  soil  was  lighter  in 
colour,  more  crumbly,  and  sweetened  by  the  hill  drainage.  White 
and  red  rice  were  the  only  produce.  The  land  was  never  ploughed, 
but  here  and  there  a  few  clods  of  earth  were  turned  with  a  pickaxe. 
The  chief  labour  and  expense  were  the  making  and  mending  of  the 
dams.  Every  field  was  surrounded  by  dams  from  two  to  four  feet 
according  to  the  distance  from  the  creek.  These  dams  had  to 
ewed  every  year  and  kept  in  repair  as  long  as  the  crop  was  on 
the  ground.  In  addition  the  main  embankment  along  the  creek 
had  to  be  kept  in  order,  and  during  spring  tides  had  to  be  watched 
day  and  night. 

Before  1852  almost  the  whole  of  the  Government  rental  was  taken  in 
-ffrain-  There  were  no  fewer  than  fifty-nine  bigha  rates  varying  from 
Wmif.  6d,U)l9g.9\d.  (0-8.  12  -  Rs. 9-14-2).^  Mr.  Jones' survey  was  carried 
^pvt  on  a  system  in  some  respects  the  same  as  the  Deccan  survey. 
Hfhe  measurements  showed  11,977^  acres  or  an  increase  of  1577^ 
^«crea  over  the  former  estimate.*  The  rice  land  of  each  village  was 
divided  into  plots  called  khois,  or  lumps,  ancient   divisions  whose 

t»  Ckpt  Francw.  88  of  24th  February  1867,  Bom,  Gov.  Sel.  XCVT.  165. 
»  Bom.  Gov.  Hel  CXliV.  3. 
•  The  bigha  ins  twenty  pdnd$  or  four-fiftha  of  an  acre.     In  every  year  the  revenue 
Moded  on  the  area  of  rent-paying  laud  which  an  inquiry  at  harvest  time   ihoffe*! 
lie  under  tillage.     Mr.  Jones,  850  of  13th  Deer.  1851,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CXLIV.  19. 
*  The  whole  area  of  this  ealt-rice  tract  waa  according  to  the  reoorda  13,000  trighdt 
w  10.400  acrea.     (Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CXLIV.  21).     In  the  Underi  survey  report  (1868) 
Umm  ki4iniptU  viUagea  are  said  to  be  fifty-aeven  in  number  and  tlAir  area  ia  returned 
^Ai  19,344  aoTM.     In  the    1872  revision  report  of  this  tract,  the  villagea  Bomber 
m^tj'^u-  and  their  area  amount*  to  13,269  acres, 
H     a  66S-96 
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limita   were  known   to  the  people.*     The  soils  were  arranged  ioto 

four  classes  by  a  committee   of  clerks,  accotintants,    and  headnuA 

acquainted  with  the  laud  and  the  modes  of   tillage.     Their  woik 

was  superintended  and  tested  by  a  superior  committee,  coropoaed 

of  the  Agent's  secretary  or   daftardar,    the    m^mlatd^r,  and   Mr. 

W.  Uearn  the  Agent's  head   clerk,  who  was  his  chief  assistant  io 

carrying   out    the    survey.     Of    the  four  classes  of   soil    the  first 

included  soils  not  liable  to  be  flooded  by  salt  water  and  which  had 

a  sweet  surface  stratum  of  considerable  depth.     On  these  lands  sweet 

rice  and  the  white  or  best  salt  rice  were  alone  grown.     The  second 

class  soil  was  exposed  to  salt  water  amd  suffered  from  a  salt  subsoil 

close  to  the  surface.     It  yielded  red  rice  with  aa  occasional  crop 

of  white.     The  third  class  soil  was  frequently  injured  by  salt  water 

and  was  mixed  with  gravel ;  it  grew  red  rice  only.     The  fourth  lay 

close  to  the  outside  embankment,  was  constantly  flooded,  and  had 

never  been  brought  under  tillage.     The  fifty-six  villages  or  khdrt 

were  arranged  in  four  groups,  according  to  their  productiveness  m 

ascertained  from  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years.     The  firrt 

group  included  twenty-two  villages  with  y^ths  and   upwards  (12 

pdnds  the  bigha)  of  their  entire  area  under  tillage;  the  second  group 

included  twenty-seven  villages  with  from  ^^tha  tooths  (7-12pdnair 

thehigha)  under  tillage;  the  third  group  included  four  villages  with 

from  ^ths  to  ^^ths  (4-7  pdndi>  the  bigha)  under  tillage;    and  the 

fourth  group  included  three  villages,  of  which  not  more  than  one-fifih 

(4  pdnds  the  bigha)  was  under  tillage.     The  following  atatement 

shows  that,  though  there  were  nominally  sixteen  varieties  of  soil, 

there  were  practically  only  seven  rates : 

AUbdg  Salt  Land  Surtxy  Rates,  13S2. 
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In  introducing  the  settlement  Ave  points  called  for  special 
consideration,  the  pay  of  village  headmen  and  accountants,  the 
inspection  of  damaged  crops,  field  marks,  repairs  of  embankments, 
ana  the  superintendence  of  embankments.  Mr.  Jones  was  of 
opinion  that  the  headmen's  pay  should  not  be  reduced  in  proportion 
to  the  reduction  in  assessment.  An  average  of  the  income  enjoyed 
in  each  village  for  ten  years  should,  he  thought,  be  struck,  and  the 
emoluments  either  fixed  once  for  all  or  calculated  at  the  proportion 
the  average  bore  to  the  year's  Government  revenue.  The  accountant's 
duties  extended  over  a  group  of  villages  called  lappa,  corresponding 
with  the  deshpdnde^s   taraf  in   the   Deccan.    In  the  whole  belt  of 


1  <  The  Aliblg  khdrdpdt  ia  composed  of  56  khdrtf  wMch  are  described  kb  porti 
of  Und  auoceaaively  wrested  from  the  sea  and  surrounded  with  CArthen  embuikmenta. 
The  khdra  are  again  divided  into  khots  and  the  khota  into  fields  or  Qombera,  which 
are  the  lowest  suU. divisions  recognised  by  the  survey.  Khot  is  probably  the  original 
allotmont  made  wheti  the  land  was  recovered  from  the  sea.'  Mr.  Wingate,  1^3  of 
Uth  Juae  1852,  Bom.  Gov,  Sel,  O.XLIV.  33. 
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It  land  there  were  only  two  of  theae  charges,  Underi  in  the 
lorth  and  Shrigaon  in  the  south.  Under  Angria's  management 
ihe  accountants  had  the  entire  charge  of  the  yearly  rent  settlement, 
>m  the  estimating  of  damaged  crops  and  calcalating  what  each 
lolder  had  to  pay  to  the  preparation  of  the  general  village  rent  roll 
[or  tdlebaml.  The  accounts  and  general  records  of  every  village  were 
in  their  keeping.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  collection 
of  the  revenue.  Their  pay  was  calculated  on  the  net  land  rental 
at  the  rate  of  2  J  per  cent  fi  man  the  khandi)  on  the  Government 
revenue.  For  many  years  before  the  lapse  of  Angria's  state,  half 
of  their  share  was  under  amfiscation,  and  since  the  introduction 
of  British  rule  the  whole  had  been  equally  divided  between  the 
Govemmeut  and  the  accountants.  Under  British  management  the 
duties  of  the  two  families  of  accountants  were  to  help  the  mamlatddr's 
eetablishment  by  paying  for  a  clerk  out  of  their  share  of  the  revenue. 
They  had  also  to  send  a  man  to  help  the  regular  clerks  at  the  yearly 
inspection  of  damaged  crops.  The  members  of  the  two  families 
considered  that  the  attachment  of  half  of  their  income  was  an  act 
of  injustice,  and  expected  that  the  whole  would  be  restored  to  them. 
In  their  present  state,  they  were  of  little  use  to  Government,  though, 
from  their  long  possession  of  the  revenue  records,  they  had 
considerable  local  knowledge  and  power.  Mr.  Jones  recommended 
that  if  the  confiscated  share  of  t^eir  pay  was  not  restored,  the 
members  of  the  two  families  should  have  a  preference  for  vacant 
posts  of  village  accountants.  As  regards  the  yearly  inspection  of 
crops,  Mr.  Jones  was  of  opinion  that  it  should  cease  except  in  the 
case  of  a  total  failure  of  crop  in  any  particular  field.  In  a  country 
with  no  trees  and  few  stones  it  was  not  easy  to  have  good  field 
;  marks.  Mud  banks  seemed  the  only  feasible  way  of  marking  the 
I  fields.  Bnt  mud  banks  were  easily  injured  or  removed,  and  some 
special  provision  was  required  to  prevent  their  being  tampered  with. 
To  keep  the  dams  in  order  every  landholder  was  bound,  on  the 
summons  of  the  headman  of  the  village,  to  attend  and  help  to  repair 
any  gap  in  the  banks.  At  high  tides,  as  soon  as  any  burst  in  the 
dams  was  noticed,  the  villagers  were  called  and  standing  in  the  mnd 
formed  a  line  from  the  gap  twenty  or  thirty  yards  to  the  nearest 
raised  plot  of  land.  From  this  plot  long  clods  of  mud  were  dug 
with  wooden  spades,  and  passed  rapidly  from  man  to  man  and  piled 
in  the  gap.  The  work  was  hard  but  seldom  lasted  for  more  than 
two  hours.  Any  one  who  did  not  attend  was  fined,  and  the  workers 
were  paid  by  a  draught  of  liquor.  This  system  worked  well  and 
should,  Mr.  Jones  thought,  be  continued.  The  practice  of  paying 
in  liquor  might  seem  open  to  objection.  But  the  cost  was  small,  andj 
if  the  men  were  paia  in  money,  the  expense  would  be  greatly 
increased  and  most  of  the  money  would  be  spent  on  liquor.  In  salt 
lands  which  had  been  reclaimed  by  Government,  the  expense  of 
keeping  the  dams  in  repair  was  met  by  a  special  levy  of  one  man 
of  nee  from  every  biyha.  In  lands  reclaimed  by  private  persona 
the  reclaimer  or  shilotriddr  met  the  cost  from  a  special  allowance 
^^of  one  man  of  rice  from  each  hiqha}     In  Mr.  Joues'  opinion  the 
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exiaiin^  arrangements  in  priyate  reclamations  ghoald  be  contin 
and  the  reclaimer  be  allowed  to  levy  hia  special  man  of  rice. 
Govemuent  reclamationH,  he  thought  that  the  special  embaakmeot 
demand  might  be  included  in  the  rental  and  Government  undertaks 
to  keep  the  dams  in  repair.  Mr.  Wingate  thoaglit  that,  if  pari  of 
the  expense  of  repairing  the  embankments  was  left  to  the  land- 
holders,  they  would  be  more  alert  in  seeing  that  the  repairs  wer« 
properly  carried  out.  In  this  opinion  Goyemment  agreed,  and  the 
practice  of  getting  repairs  made  throngU  village  anthorities  and 
paying  the  workers  by  a  draught  of  liquor  was  continued. 

The  new  rates  worked  well,      In'1856  Mr.  Reid  notioaa 
nnder  the  low  rates    of    assessment   the  people   had    beocHDfl 
independent  that  they  took  it  much  to  heart,  being  obliged  to  pay 
their  revenue  by  instalments  instead  of  being  allowed  to  pay 
whole  at  once.* 

On  the  1st  of  October  1 852  the  KolAba  Agency  was  abolished, 
Underi  and  Revdauda  together  with  the  three  subdivisions  of  Silukahi, 
RAjpuri,  and  Raygad^  with  a  total  area  of  about  1-100  square  miles, 
were  formed  into  a  separate  chfirge  under  the  name  of  the  5ab> 
Collectorate  of  Koldba.  This  district  contained  880 j^  villages  and  603 
hamlets,  and  a  population  of  about  278,500  souls  or  an  average 
density  of  about  200  to  the  square  mile.  The  staple  products  wen 
rice  and  timber  The  rice  was  dhiefly  grown  for  export  as  the  people 
lived  on  ndchni,  vari,  and  other  hill  grains,  for  the  growth  of  which 
the  hill  tops  and  sides  were  peculiarly  suited.  Of  130,500  bighdt  of 
arable  land  about  2200  were  devoted  to  garden  crops,  1900  to  salt, 
22,000  to  hill  grains,  and  the  rest  104,400  to  rice.* 

Of  the  state  of  Pen,  Roha,  Mdngaon,  and  Mahiid,  between  Mr. 
Davies'  inquiry  in  1836  and  the  beginning  of  the  survey  in  1854,  few 
details  have  been  discovered.  Though  the  survey  which  was  ordered 
in  1887  seems  never  to  have  been  carried  out,  several  cesses,  among 
them  the  house-tax,  were  abolished.'  In  1 841  the  revenue  showed  an 
increase  and  the  outstandings  were  very  small.^  In  1844,  nnder  Act 
XIX.  several  taxes  were  abolished,  among  them  a  craft  tax  mohtaffa, 
a  fisher's  or  Koli  tax,  and  a  honey  farm.^  In  1846-47  and  1847-48 
the  salt  rice  lands  on  the  Nigothna  creek  suffered  so  severely  from 
high  tides,  that  the  Collector  thought  that  special  measures  would 
have  to  be  taken  to  secure  the  outer  embankments.'  The  latter  rains 
of  1853-54  failed  and  caused  a  considerable  loss  of  revenue,  the  tillage 
area  declined,  and  the  commutation  rates  had  to  be  reduced.^  Except 
for  a  hurricane  in  November,  the  season  of  1854-55  was  prosperous 
with    an    increase    in    tillage    from    117,159    to    118,479   bighd*} 
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1  Mr.  Reid,  Sab-Colleotor,  7th  July  1856,  In  Bool  Gov.  Eer.  Rec  20,  n*rt  4  ci 
1866.1414-1415. 

»  Mr.  Reid,  Sub-Colloctor,  7th  July  1856,  in  Bom.  Gov.  K«t.  Rao.  20,  mxt  4  of  18M,  I 
1395. 1396.  1410-1411.  Act  Till,  of  1S53.  Noti£cntion  Bom.  Gov.  Gml  Idth  May  UAi 

»  Gov.  Letter,  16th  July  1838,  Rev.  Eec,  867  of  1838,  354-365.  .^M 

*  Bora,  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  1348  of  1842,  14,  188, 

•  Th&na  Collector'a  File  of  Taxes,  IL 

•  Mr.  Law,  Collector,  9th  Janoary  1849,  Bom.  Gov.  Eev.  Bee  34  of  1851,  47  .  flOi 
'  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  R«c.  25  of  1858,  part  9,  2877-2879. 

*  Bom.  Got.  Rev.  R«o.  16  of  1859.  part  3,  UOO.  1119. 
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1655-56  there  was  a  considerable  increase  iu  land  revenue 
ing  to  an  average  harvest,  high  prices  of  grain,  and  consequent 
ease  in  the  commutation  rates.  There  was  throughout  the 
XL  an  unusual  demand  for  grain  chiefly  rice,  most  of  which  was 
ted  to  ports  along  the  Malabar  coast.  The  district  had 
largely  benefited  by  the  opening  of  several  new  lines  of  roads 
the  building  of  three  excellent  paved  landing-places  on  the 
thna  creek.^  In  1857-58  the  rains  were  abundant  and  timely, 
lud  the  harvest  was  much  rfver  the  average.' 
Of  the  state  of  the  district  at  the  close  of  this  period  Mr.  Reid 
te  in  1856:  *  Since  the  introduction  of  British  rule,  the  khots 
ve  been  allowed  to  remain  in  possession  of  their  villages  paying 
according  to  the  tasar  rates  on  a  fixed  assessment  to  Government. 
They  make  what  terms  they  please  with  the  general  body  of 
ndholders,  whom,  through  their  degradation  and  the  help  of  the 
nnsifs'  courts,  the  khots  have  reduced  to  the  most  abject 
dependence  and  poverty.  Nothing  can  well  exceed  their  poverty 
and  the  inefficiency  of  their  means  of  cultivation.  The  khots  exact 
a  labour  as  well  as  a  produce  rent,  and  this  demand  is  often  excessive 
and  the  source  of  grievous  oppression.  When  the  people  refuse  to 
meet  the  khots'  demands,  the  civil  courts  provide  a  remedy  by 
allowing  the  khot  to  commute  his  labour  and  rent  demands,  and 
his  claim  for  fowls,  rice  straw,  and  fijewood,  to  a  money  pajTnent.'' 

The  following  statement  shows  the  land  revenue,  the  remissions, 
the  outstandings,  and  the  collections  during  the  sixteen  years  ending 
1852-53,  in  the  three  sub-divisions  of  Sdnkshi,  Raj  pun,  and  Ri-jgad. 
t  appears  from  these  details  that  the  Government  demand  v&ried 
ttle  during  this  period,  the  highest  amount  being  £49,578 
(Es,  4,95,780)  in  1838-39,  the  lowest  £38,026  (Bs.  8,80,260)  in 
1841-42,  and  the  average  £43,128  (Rs.  4,31,280).  Similarly  there 
was  little  change  in  the  collections,  the  amount  varying  from 
£86,230  (Rs.  3,62,300)  in  1841-42  to  £46,169  (Rs.  4,61,690)  in 
1840-41,  and  averaging  £40,619  (Rs.  4,06,190).  Remissions  varied 
from  £165  (Rs.  1650)  in  1840-41  to  £8967  (Rs.  89,670)  in  1838-39, 
and  averaged  £2039  (Rs.  20,390) .  Outstandings  varied  from  £23 
(IU.230)  in  1843-44  to  £1714  (Rs.  17,140)  in  1850-51  and  averaged 
£470  (Rs.  4700). 

KolMa  Land  Bmenve,  1897-38  to  1852-58. 
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1  Mr  Rfiid,  Sab-CoUector,  7th  July  1856.  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  R«c.  20,  part  4  of 
18SB.  14071406,  14191420.  >Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.22o!  1861.  160-162. 

»  Mx.  Eoid,  8ab-CoUectoi,  7th  July  1856,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  30.  p*rt  4  of 
18S«,  1417-1419. 
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The  rerenue  sarvey  was  introdnced  mio  KoUba  between  1854 
and  1866.  The  firat  of  the  new  measoremente  and  aBseesments  were 
in  1857  and  1868  in  the  petty  diviaiona  of  Rerdanda  and  Und«ri» 
the  present  Alib^g.  The  next  was  Sinkshi  or  Pen  in  1858, 
R^ipuri  or  Roha  and  MiLngaon  in  1863,  and  lastly  Riygad  or 
ana  Mingaon  in  1866. 

Revdanda,  the  aouthem  half  of  the  preaeut  Alib^,  was  gar 
between  1854  and  1856,  and  assessed  in  1856-57.  At  the  time 
the  survey  Revdanda  was  bounded  oA  the  north  by  the  Uoderi 
sab-division,  on  the  east  by  the  Sdgargad  hills,  on  the  soaih  by  the 
Knndalika  river  or  Revdanda  creek,  and  on  the  west  by  the  aea.  The 
sea  frontage  stretched  nearly  fifteen  miles  from  a  small  creek  a' 
three  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Alibtig  to  the  large  tidal  Rerdaada' 
river.  Along  the  coast  was  an  almost  anbroken  belt  of  cocoanttt 
and  betelnnt  palms  about  half  a  mile  broad.  Behind  the  belt  of  palms 
lay  a  wide  stretch  of  flat  rice  land,  and  beyond  the  rice  fields  rooe 
the  Sdgargad  hills.  At  the  time  of  the  survey,  Revdanda  had  an  area 
of  54,235  acres,  and  seventy-seven  villages  of  which  three  were 
alienated.  Of  the  whole  area,  53,502  acres  belonged  to  the  seventy- 
four  Government  villages.  Of  these  24,223  acres  were  arable  and 
29,279  acres  were  hill  or  nnarable  land,  including  village  sites  and 
river  beds.  Of  the  arable  area  13,075  acres  were  rice  land,  28W 
garden  land,  496  rahi  or  late-qfop  land,  and  8260  varkas  or  upi 
The  rates  previously  in  force  included  two  parts,  the  original 
ment  and  additional  cesses.  The  whole  rental  was  taken  in  cash, 
grain  being  commuted  to  cash  according  to  the  market  pri 
grain  in  January  and  February  of  each  year.'  The  original 
cess  varied  from  1^  to  10^  mans,  and  with  extra  cesses  rose  in 
cases  as  high  as  16^  or  even  17^  matis.  But  these  cases 
exceptional ;  the  average  collections  after  deducting  remissions 
much  smaller.  Under  the  former  system  the  revenue  had  flactnated 
greatly,  as  remissions  had  varied  £rom  £62  (Rs.  620)  in  1844-45  to 
£1614  (Rs.  16,140)  in  1853^4. 

Under  the  new  settlement  extra  cesses  were  abolished,  and  an 
assessment  of  ten  mans  in  place  of  ten  and  a  half  was  fixed  as  the 
standard  maximum  rate.'  The  commutation  rate  by  which  the 
monev  payment  was  to  be  calculated  was  fixed  at  £1  8*.  (Rs.  14) 
the  khandi  of  twenty  mans.*  On  this  basis  the  highest  acre  rate 
was  fixed  at  I4s.  (Rs.  7),  subject  to  an  addition  of  Sd.  (as,  2) 
in  every  2s.  (Re.  1)  in  the  case  of  lands  that  yielded  second  crops. 
In  seven  outlying  villages,  some  of  them  near  the  Sdgargad  huls 
and  others  in  the  extreme  south-east  of  the  sub-division,  the 
highest  acre  rate  was  reduced  to   12«.  (Rs.  6).     For  salt  lands 


or 


»  C»pt.  PnuiciB,  24th  Febroary  1857.  Bom.  Got.  SeL  XCVI.  144. 

*  Mr.  Heanx  estimated  the  acre  yield  of  the  best  Revdandft  rioe  lands  vt  fittjy 
mafu.    The  survey  i]aji.ximuin  eraio  rates  were  in  the  proportion  of  about  one-fifUi  of, 
the  grow  produce,  while  the  hirmer  rates  at  aerenteen  matu  including  oenea  rafB**! 
aented  about  oae-third  of  the  whole  outturn.     Bom.  Qot.  SeL  XCVI.  14^ 

*  In  lS55-d6  the  commatatioQ  rate  was  fixed  at  £1  10«.  (Rs.  15).     The  avera^  off 
past  ten  yean  showed  that  this  rate  amounted  to  a  little  under  £1  64.  (Rs.  13).  In  1{ 
and  1853  it  was  only  £1  3«.  and  £1  U.  {Rs.  Ill  and  Kb.  lOi)  respectirely,  which 
a  great  reduction  on  the  market  prices  of  the  day,  and  in  1854*55  it  waa  fixed  at 
£1  2s.  (Rs.  11).    Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XCVL  146. 
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npatSf  some  of  which  were  better  than  those  of  Panvel,  the 
highest  acre  rate  was  10«.  (Ra.  5)  in  place  of  98.  (Rs.  4^)  in  Panvel. 
[n  the  few  salt  plots  near  the  Roha  creek,  which  were  much  exposed 

tidal  flooding,  the  highest  acre  rate  was  reduced  to  9«.  (Rs.  4J). 
[n  Captain   Francia'  opinion,  the  small  area  of  late   crop  or  rabi 

id  waa  in  no  way  more  valuable  than  in  other  sub-divisiona. 
For  this  land  the  Neisrdpar  and  Panvel  maximum  rate  of  3«.  (Ra.li) 
was  fixed. 

Ab  regards  garden  lands,  cocoa- palms  were. considered  to  produce 
two  crops,  the  nut  and  the  juice.  For  these  three  acre  rates  were 
proposed  l\  4s.,  £1,  and  16*.  {Rs.  12,  Rs.  10,  andRa.  8).  The  last 
rate  waa  confined  to  one  village  whose  palm  gardens  were  fast  going 
out  of  cultivation.  Trees  kept  for  tapping  were  charged  an  extra  tax 
of4«.  (Rs.  2).  This  system  had  been,  in  force  in  the  Revdanda 
gardens  since  1852,  and  had  worked  well.  If  it  was  extended 
exiiting  taxes  on  stills  and  distillers  would  have  to  be  abolished.* 

The  garden  revenue  in  1855-56  amounted  to  £1635  (Rs.  16,350). 
Of  this  £1431  (Rs.  14,310)  were  credited  to  land  revenue  and  £204 
(Rs.  2040)  on  account  of  dhareha  or  liquor  trade  and  other  taxea^ 
iWere    credited    to   excise.      The  survey   rental   under   this    head 

owed  an  increase  of  85  per  cent.  The  following  statement  gives  the 
details  : 

Revdanda  Oardtn  Land  Settlement,  1867. 
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The  upland  or  vark<i8  was  of  small  extent.     It  was  separately 
}d  by  fields  marked  oft  by  means  of  the  map.     As  the  land 
valuable  for  grass  and  leaf  manure,  it  waa  ch£U*ged  from  2^d. 
to  Qd.  {as.  1  ^  -  a«.  4)  an  acre. 

The  new  rates  showed  an  increase  of  £416  (Rs.  4160)  or  4 J  per 
cent  above  the  land  revenue  (£9211)  of  the  preceding  year 
(1855-56) ;  of  £2053  (Rs.  20,530)  or  27  per  cent  above  the  average 
receipts  (£7574)  of  the  ten  years  ending  1855-56 ;  and  of  £1816 
(Ra.  18,160)  or  23  per  cent  above  the  average  (£7811)  of  the  past 
twenty -one  years. 


The  exUting  taxes  were  a  liquor  trade  oeaa,  or  dhareba,  a  fee  of  Aa.  (Ra.  2)  levied 
all  Bhandiria  who  «old  aafermeDted  toddy,  and  a  license  fee  of  2«.  (R«.  1}  on  all 
idAris  who  sold  fennented  liquor.  There  were  two  taxea  on  itillji  called  markai 
(and  hdlam  bhaUi.  The  markai  was  levied  from  those  Bhandiria  only  who  distilled 
aad  sold  liquor.  The  kdlam  bhatti  was  levied  from  distillers  who  lived  in  villa^a 
wfaare  no  toddy  was  produced.  The  Bhandiria  of  Ahbig  town  paid  a  special 
Uocnaa  tax  called  rendfi,  varying  from  2a.  to  4«.  (Re.  1-Ra.2)and  aceas  called  pott, 
Utanllv  largaaa  or  drinking  money,  which  had  li«en  commuted  to  a  money  payment 
.«(  3d.  to  8«.  (W.2-  Rs.  IJ).  Bom.  Gov.  S«l.  XCYI.  157. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  sm-rej : 

Revdania  StUlememt,  1SS7. 
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The  Underi  sab-dt^ioD,  now  the  northern  half  of  A.libig,  vm 
surveyed  between  1854  and  1856  and  assessed  in  1857-58.  At 
the  time  of  the  survey,  Underi,  with  an  area  nf  1 13  square  miles  or 
73/281  acres,  contained  130  villages,  of  which  four  were  entirely 
and  two  were  partly  alienated.  Of  the  whole  area  2390  acres 
belonged  to  the  four  alienated  villages.  Of  the  124  Government 
villages  fifty-seven,  with  an  area  of  19,244  acres,  were  the  salt  rios 
villages  which  had  been  surveyed  in  1852-53  and  whose  lease  of 
twenty  years  was  still  running.  These  were  re-measured  and  the  huva 
plots  or  lumps,  khotg,  some  of  which  were  as  much  as  100  acres  in 
area,  were  broken  into  ordinary  survey  numbers  and  their  Units 
marked  with  stones.  Of  the  fest  10,675  acres  were  Government 
sweet  rice  land,  830  acres  were  late  or  pulse,  876  garden,  25,976 
upland,  13,189  unarable,  and  101  alienated.  Of  the  sixty-nine 
unsurveyed  villages,  sixty-seven  were  Government  and  two  partly 
alienated.  During  the  last  five  years  of  Angria's  government 
{1836  to  1840),  the  yearly  collections  averaged  a  little  orer  £.5000 
(Rs.  50,000).  During  the  seventeen  years  of  British  management, 
chiefly  from  changes  in  the  commutation  rates,  the  revenue  varied 
from£32 24  (Rs. 32,240)  in  1841-42  to  £6000  (Rs. 60,000)  in  1856-57 .» 
The  existing  settlement  was  based  on  a  survey  of  Angria's.  The 
areas  were  measured  in  bighda  of  about  34,844  square  feet.  Bat 
either  the  measuring  had  been  carelessly  done  or  unregistered 
additions  had  been  made  to  the  arable  area,  as  instead  of  7786 
bigkda  of  34,844  square  feet  the  survey  showed  9273  acres  of  43,560 
square  feet. 

The  existing  rates  were  uneven  and  in  many  villages  excessive. 
Though  in  some  villages  the  bigha  rates  were  as  low  aa  St. 
(B§.  4),  in  others  they  were  as  high  as  16^  mans,  which,  at  the 
oommutation  price  of  £1  10*.  {Rs.  15)  the  khandi,  represented  a 
cash  bigha  rate  of  £1  4».  4^^  (Rs.  12-3-0).  While  the  survey  waa 
in  progress  {1855-1857),  probably  from  the  couaidorable  rise  in 
produce  prices,  much  waste  land  was  taken  for  cultivation. 

The  sixty-nine  villages  settled  in  1858  were  arranged  in  four 
groups.  The  first  group  included  twelve  villages  with  a  highest  acre 
rate  of  15«.  (Rs.  74)  for  rice  or  17s.  (Rs.  8^)  including  the  second 
crop.  These  were  the  Saral  villages  in  the  north,  which  were  famooa 
for  their  richness,  yielding  on  each  bigha  from  2  to  2  ^  khandis  ol 
thraahod  grain  vorth  from  £4  to  £5  (Rs.  40- Rs.  60),  and  by  meana 


1  The  commatAtioii  ntea  ranged  ftxMn  £1  1«.  (Ra.  104)  in  1841  to  £1  I0<.  (Ra,  K)  i 
1857.     Bom.  Gov.  S«l.  XC\'I,  183. 


leras  and  Mdndva  porta  in  easy  communication  with  Bombay, 
these  reasons  a  special  acre  rate  of  15«.  (Rs.  7^)  was  imposed, 
second  class  included  a  group  of  forty-three  villages  charged  at 
(Rs.  7)  an  acre.  Eight  villages  bordering  on  the  SAgargad  hills 
not  within  easy  reach  of  water  were  placed  in  the  third  group 
charged  12«.  (R«.  6)  an  acre.  To  the  south  of  this  third  group, 
iered  among  the  spurs  of  the  SAgargad  hills,  were  six  outlying 
we  most  of  them  unreachable  by  carts.  They  were  placed  in 
loorth  group  with  an  &cre  rate  of  10s.  (Rs.  o). 
ie  assessment  from  these  rates  amounted  to  £5631  (Rs,  56,310) 
■hich  £5394  (Rs.  53,940J  fell  to  the  lands  under  cultivation  in 
and  £237  (Rs.  2370)  to  the  waste.  The  average  collections  in 
ity>two  years  before  the  survey  were  £4798  (Rs.  47,980),  and 
m  years  before  £4865  (Rs.  48,650).  Compared  with  the 
18  of  1857  the  new  rates  showed  a  reduction  of  £688 
6880)  or  eleven  per  cent,  and  compared  with  the  average  of 
en  years  before  the  survey,  an  increase  of  £529  (Rs.  5290)  or 
>er  cent. 

10  area  of  garden  lands  was  small,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  gardens 
neither  so  well  stocked  with  cocoa  palms,  nor  so  fertile  as  those 
urdanda.  A  maximum  garden  acre  rate  of  £1  (Rs.  10)  was 
ssed.  The  assessment  at  the  new  rates  amounted  to  £322 
3220)  against  £391  (Rs.  3910)  jn  1857-5»and  £380  (Rs.  3800) 
average  of  the  past  ten  years.  Besides  this  a  tax  of  4«.  (Rs.  2) 
l>ropo9ed  for  every  tree  tapped  for  liquor. 
le  following  statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  survey : 

Under*  Settlfrnent,  18SS. 
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shi,  including  the  present  Pen  and  NAgothna,  was  surveyed 
55  and  1856  and  assessed  in  1857-58.  At  the  time  of  the 
ly  Sdnkshi  contained  178  Government  and  twenty  alienated 
fea.  Of  the  Government  villages  fifty»five  were  salt  rice 
^08.  The  survey  showed  an  area  of  176,920  acres  of  which 
13  were  alienated.  Of  the  rest  32,926  acres  were  arable  rice  land, 
rere  cold  weather  or  pulse  land,  5  were  garden  land,  1 10,489  were 
^kand  18,749  unarable.  In  the  mahalkari^s  charge  the  rent  of 
^■t  rice  lands  was  based  upon  a  grain  rate,  annually  converted 
^Boney  rental  at  a  certain  fixed  commutation  price.  But, 
l^m  a  few  villages,  fixed  money  rates  had  been  introduced  into 
i^mlatdnr's  sub-division  before  the  beginning  of  British  rule.^ 
||Uh  the  increased  rates  which  Mr.  Law  had  introduced  in 
^^^are  said  not  to  have  been  excessive,  they  were  accompanied 
considerable  remis.sions  rising  as  high  as  £2500  (its.  25,000)  in 
-46  and  £1700  (Rs,  17,000)  in  1848-49  and  185^-53,  and  in  the 
years   ending  1857  averaging  £717  (Rs.  7170).     These  large 

1  Bom.  Gov.  8eL  XCVX  207. 
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remissions  were  to  some  extent  doe 
the  aalt-rice  cultivation. 

In  Captedn  Francis'  opinion  Pen  conld  pay  a  higher  rent  than  it 
had  been  paying  for  the  ten  previous  years.  Much  of  the  laud  wu» 
in  the  hands  of  Brdhmans  and  moneylenders  who  lived  in  Pen,  tha 
actual  husbandmen  being  their  tenants.  Both  the  upper  and  tht 
cnder-holders  seemed  to  make  good  profits.  This  was  ptirtly  duo 
to  the  help  given  by  the  large  salt  works  which  yielded  &  yeariy 
revenue  of  about  £20,000  (Rs.  2,00,000)*  from  places  where  no  riw 
oonld  grow,  and  supplied  a  well-paid  form  of  labour  t  ugband* 

men  when  their  field  work  was  slack.    Jilxcept  in  son  fanned 

villages  where  there  seemed  to  be  n  good  deal  of  poverty,  the  husband- 
men  were  fairly  off,  living  comfortably  and  considering  a  supply  o! 
liquor  a  daily  necessary. 

Exclusive  of  the  fifty-five  salt  rice  villages  the  1 2S  Govemmcat 
villages  were  arranged  in  five  groups.  The  first  group  with  thirty- 
eix  N&gothna  villages,  some  of  them  near  the  creek  and  others  within 
an  easy  distance  of  Ndgothna,  were  charged  a  highest  acre  rate  of 
14*.  (Rs.  7).  The  second  group,  with  a  highest  acre  rate  of  12«.  (Rfl-  6), 
included  forty-nine  villages  some  round  the  town  of  Pen  and  a  few 
near  the  Apta  creek.  Of  these  thirteen  in  Nagothna  were  inland, 
and  the  rice  lands  of  some  of  the  rest  about  Pen  were  not  so  rich 
as  those  of  Ndgothna  and  Undori.  The  remaining  thirty-eight 
villages  were  divided  into  three*  lower  classes.  A  maximum  rate 
of  10*.  (Rs.  5)  was  levied  on  six  villages  on  the  borders  of  the 
Tungdrtan  petty  division  of  Panvel,  where  the  same  rate  had  been 
introduced  iu  1857.  A  highest  acre  rate  of  9*.  (Rs.  4 J)  was  levied 
on  twenty-three  villages  in  the  Chatisi  petty  division  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  miles  north-east  of  Pen.  And  a  highest  acre  rate  of  8*. 
(Rs.  4)  was  introduced  into  nine  wild  villages  separated  from  tht 
rest  of  the  sub-division  by  a  belt  of  the  Pant  Sachiv's  territory. 

In  the  fifty-five  salt  rice  villages  the  highest  acre  rates  fixed  weflW 
9«.  (Rs.  44)  and  8*.  (Rs.  4),  which  seem  to  have  represented  a  rise  of 
about  eight  per  cent,  above  the  average  collections  in  the  ten  previous 
years.'  A  highest  acre  rate  of  3*.  (Rs.  1  J)  was  fixed  for  the  small 
area,  223  acres,  of  cold  weather  or  pulse  lands.  A  highest  acre  rate 
of  6*.  (Rs.  3)  was  fixed  for  garden  land  of  which  there  were  only 
five  or  six  acres.  All  the  uplands  were  measured  and  classified, 
and  acre  rates  of  (id.  and  4^(2.  [as.  4  and  3)  were  fixed. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  survey  : 

Sdnixhi  or  Pen  Settlement,  I8SS. 
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Deducting  remissions  the  average  yearly  collections  from  the 
seventy-two  villages  under  the  mdmlatdir,  during  the  ten  years 
ending     1857,    was  £6966    (Rs.   69,660).     Under  the   rice  rates 

1  Full  details  are  not  aviulable.  The  ti'Uum  where  Captain  Fraacii  mad«  tbt 
oompariion  showed  a  rise  from  «4972  to  £5.358  (R«.  49,790-  IU.  93,530).  Bom.  Qar 
S«l.  XCVI.  206-307. 
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sed  in  1858  the  assessment  amounted  to  £7573  (Rs.  75,730), 

increase  of  aboat  8|  per  cent.     Since  1854  the  rise  in  produce 

ces,  and  partly  perhaps  the  certainty  of  tenure  which  the  revenue 

ey  promised,  had  caused  a  marked  increase  in  tillage  accompanied 

steady  rise  in  revenue  from  £7110  (Rs.  71,190)  in  1853-54  to 

5  (Rfl.  74,750)  in  1854-55,  £7496  (Rs.  74,960)  in  1855-56,  and 

17616  (Rs.  76,160)  in  1856-57.     When  the  survey  was  introduced 

ly  284  acres  of  rice  land.remained  waste.* 

In  Sank^hi  there  were  fifty-four  khoti  or  farmed  villages,  eight  of 
em  in  the  raaralatdftr's  and  forty-six  in  the  malidlkari's  charge. 
was  agreed  that  the  khots  should  continue  as  over-holders,  taking 
heir  villages  in  lease  for  thirty  years  at  the  survey  rates.  The 
Tant  of  these  terms  was  made  subject  to  the  following  conditions. 
*he  khoi  was  to  take  from  the  peasant  holders  or  dhdrekaris  nothing 
ore  than  the  survey  rates,  and  the  peasant  holder  was  to  have  the 
e  rights  of  mortgage  and  sale  as  peasajit  holders  in  Government 
illages.  The  kkot  was  to  give  the  tenants  or  cultivators  of  his 
nd  a  leai^i  of  their  present  holdings  at  rates  not  more  than  one- 
ilf  in  excess  of  the  survey  assessment.  Two-thirds  of  this  amount 
ere  to  be  converted  into  a  grain  rent  at  the  rate  of  one  man  of  rice 
>r  every  rupee  of  the  survey  assessment,  the  remaining  third  was 
>  be  paid  in  cash.  The  khot  was  to  sign  an  agreement  in  which 
bese  conditions  were  embodied,  mnd  which  provided  that  the 
anagor  of  the  village  should  furnish  security  for  the  payment  of 
he  year's  revenue,  and  that  in  villages  where  there  were  several 
harers  in  the  ^/lo^ship,  each  sharer  on  succeeding  should  furnish 
he  same  security.  Where  there  was  more  than  one  sharer  in  a 
hotahiy},  it  was  provided  that  the  sharers  should,  subject  to  the 
ctor's  approval,  choose  a  manager  who  should  take  charge  of 
"  irs  of  the  village  for  one  year.  The  other  members  were  to 
cceed  in  yearly  turn.  If  any  member  was  unwilling  or  unable 
serve  in  his  turn,  the  rest  were  to  choose  a  manager. 
In  the  case  of  all  tenants  the  demands  of  the  khut  wore  limited 
fifty  per  cent  over  the  Government  demand.  Up  to  this  limit 
overument  engaged  to  help  the  khot  to  recover  his  claims.  The 
hots  strongly  opposed  this  limitation  of  their  profit  to  fifty  per  cent, 
'at  some  limit  to  their  demand  was  necessary  for  the  well-being 
the  tenants,  fifty  per  cent  was  a  large  margin  of  profit,  and 
e  khot  gained  greatly  by  having  thu  help  of  Government  in 
realising  his  claims. 

Ndgothna  Khoti  ViRagt  Sfiiirmm,  1S60. 
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mjpnri,  corresponding  to  the  present  Bohft  and  part  of  MlUigaon, 
was  Barreled  between  1855  and  1853  and  assessed  in  1862-63. 
Besidos  the  petty  eastern  division  of  Nizdmpnr,  which  was  separmUslj 
sarvcyed  and  settled  in  1862,  it  had  238  villages  of  which  six  wera 
wholly  and  one  was  partly  alienated.  Of  the  Government  villages, 
aboDt  two-fifths  of  the  132  in  the  m^mlatdAr's  charge  and  all  hot 
nine  of  the  100  in  the  Tala  mahAlkari's  charge  were  held  by  reveniM 
farmers  or  lihots.  Under  the  previooa  systemall  were  assessed  (I 
at  a  grain  rent  commuted  into  a  cash  payment  at  a  rate  fixed  from 
to  year  according  to  the  market  price  of  grain.  Though  not  so  weu 
sapplied  with  markets  as  the  Ahb^  villages,  the  R^jpuri  rice  l&nda 
were  noted  for  their  fertility.  As  much  as  three  Icfmndis  an  acre 
were  occasionally  grown,  and  two  khandi^f  was  an  onV 
This  at  the  high  prices  that  were  ruling  at  the  time  of  su. 
Rs.  25  a  fchandi)  represented  an  acre  outturn  of  £5  (Rs.  OU). 
richness  of  the  Ilajpuri  rice  lands  was  mainly  due  to  the  hills  whose 
drainage  furnished  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  The  Roha  valley 
was  remarkably  fertile  and  well  watered,  and  the  town  of  Rolia 
wag  an  excellent  market  from  which  rice  went  to  Bombay  and  to 
the  Ratn^giri  ports.  Tala  had  some  rice  lands  of  noted  fertility,  a 
market  of  its  own,  and  boat  stations  at  M^ndad  on  the  Janjira 
creek  and  at  Goregaon  in  M^ngaon.  Of  the  232  villages  settled 
in  1 863,  the  whole  lands  of  two.were  submerged,  and  only  the  village 
site  of  a  third  remained.  Twelve  were  salt  rice  villages  which 
were  assessed  at  10«.  and  9s.  (Rs.  5  and  Rs.  4§)  the  acre.  The 
remaining  217  villages  were  arranged  in  five  classes.  Of  thirty' 
villages  placed  in  the  first  class  with  a  highest  aci'e  rate  of  15«. 
(Rs.  7i),  the  rice  lands  were  very  fertile,  and  the  villages  were 
within  five  miles  of  Roha.  The  second  group  included  sixty-four 
villages  with  a  highest  acre  rate  of  14«.  (Rs.  7).  They  had  very 
rich  land  and  lay  some  of  them  between  six  and  ten  miles  m 
Roha,  and  others  round  Tala  and  along  the  Revdanda  and  Janjira 
creeks.  The  third  group  of  eighty-one  villages,  with  highest  aero 
rates  of  12#.  and  13«.  (Rs.  6  and  Rs.  6^),  lav  east  of  the  second  group, 
for  the  most  part  in  the  centre  of  the  sub-division.  The  fourth  group 
of  forty  villages  had  highest  acre  rates  of  10^.  and  lU.  (Rs.  6  and 
Rs.  5i),  and  the  fifth  group  of  two  villages  had  a  highest  acre  rate  ol 
8*.  (Rs.  4).»  These  forty-two  villages  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  groups 
lay  in  the  wild  lands  close  to  Nizdmpnr,  far  from  market  and  net 
easy  to  get  at  For  late  or  pulse  lands  a  highest  acre  rate  of  2#, 
(Re.  1)  was  proposed.  There  was  a  considerable  area  of  upland 
tillage  in  some  of  the  hilly  southern  villages  near  Janjira,  This 
upland  cultivation  was  of  no  special  value,  and,  as  there  was  no 
market  for  the  grass,  acre  rates  of  6d.  {as.  4)  for  ordinary  and  4id. 
(a*.  3)  for  the  wilder  villages  were  proposed. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  survey 


I  Major  Francis  aSierwards  changed  thwe  rates  by  the  addition  of  an  eighth  («. 
in  the  rupee),  raising  them  to  the  following  totals.     For  the  first  group  Ra.  8-7  ; 
the  second  group  Rs.  7-14  ;  for  the  third  group  Rs.  7-5  and  Rs.  6-12;   and 
fottxth  group  Rs.  6-3  and  Bb.5-10.  Bom.  Ciov.  ^ol,  LXXIV.  9. 
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Under  the  former  system,  ckiefly  from  changes  in  the  commutation 
the  revenue  had  varied  greatly  from  year  to  year.  In  the 
ity  years  ending  18GI-62,  the  highest  collections  were  £20,000 
2,00,000)  in  1859-60,  when  the  commutation  rate  was  lixed  at 
8«-  {Rs.  24)  the  khatidi,  while,  in  1854-55,  only  five  years  before, 
collections  amounted  to  £11,000  (Rs.  1,16,000)  when  the 
imatation  rate  seems  to  have  been  about  £1  (Rs.  10).*  Compared 
with  the  previous  year  (18G1-62)  the  effect  of  the  survey  settlement 
was  a  reduction  of  £1 476  (Rs.  14,760)  or  8  per  cent ;  compared  with 
i^e  average  of  ten  years  before  it  was  an  increase  of  £444  (Ra.  4440) 
B  2*9  per  cent ;  and  compared  with  the  average  of  twenty  years 
^^Hore  it  was  au  increase  of  £2144  (Ra.  21,440)  or  16  per  cent. 

f  The  petty  division  of  NizAmpar  in  Rdjpuri  was  surveyed  in  1856 

and  assessed  in  1861-62.     It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  chain 

of  bills  running   west   from    the   Sahyadi'is,    on   the  east    by  the 

SohyAdris,  on  the  south  by  the  Rdygad  sub-division,  and  on  the  west 

the  mAmlatddr's  division  of  Rdjpuri.     Of  the  eighty-nine  villages, 

fhty-one  were  Government,  and  one  whole  village  and  half  the 

renues  of  seven  others  were  alienated.-     The  road  from  Ndgothna 

Mahdbaleshvar,    which  passed   through  some    of    the  western 

lages,  was  (1SG2)  the  only  track  fit  for   carts.     A    branch  line 

being  made  joining  Nizampnr  with  the  main  road.     Produce 

could    be    taken  to  market  along  numerous  bullock  tracks.     The 

town  of  Roha,  about  seven  miles  from  some  of  the  western  villages, 

was  the  chief  rice  market.     Part  of  the   rice  crop  was  carried  to 

Goregaon  and  Mahdd  from  south  Nizampnr,  and  a  smaller  quantity 

fonnd  its  way  from  the   villages  under  the  Sahyddri  hills  np    the 

Pimpri  pass  to  Poona,  but  the  Pimpri  road  was  so  bad  that  this 

iJine  was  seldom  used.     Little  grain  was  sold  at  Nizampur  j  tbe  bulk 

^m  the  produce  went  to  the  Goregaon,  Mahdd,  and  Poona  markets. 

B  Compared  with  thcearlier  surveyed  sub-divisions,  NizAmpur  showed 

lerjr  large  fluctuations  in  revenue  during  the  twenty  years  ending 

1860-61.     lliese  fluctuations  were  caused  by  changes  in    the  yearly 

oommutation  rates.     The  years  1852-53  and  1859-60  were  striking 
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t  The  rate  for  Bajpnri  hM  not  b««Ti  found.  It  was  Ra.  II  in  Underi  and  Rs.  9  in 
Kiximpar.  Bom.  Gov.  B«l.  XCVI.  183,  353. 

S  At  the  time  o{  oossion  (1818)  Ni2^mi)i]r  contfuned  83  Wl) ■!;(]«  •  three  villams 
vecaived  from  the  Pant  Sachiv  were  added  ia  1829-30,  and  three  more  w«re  addoa  m 
1M4-45,  after  the  Upee  of  Aagria's  state.    Bom.  Gov,  Sel  XCVL  34S. 
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instances  of  these  fluctuations.     From  nearlj  the  same 
collections  on  account  of  rice  land  in  1859-60  were  £4788  (Ba,43 
compared  with  £2*08  (Rs.  24,680)  in  1862-53.    The  commi 
rate  had  risen  from  16«.  (Ra.  8)  the  khandi  in  ld52-o3   to 
(Rs.  22;  iu  1859.60.1 

The  surrey  settlement  was  the  first  reTision  of  ftsseesmenk 
Nizdmpui' camo  under  British  management.     The  land  measai 
shown  in  the  accounts  were  those  of. a  survey  said  to  have 
made  in  1784-85   by  one  Gorindr^v,  the  mimlatd^r  of  RiLj} 
Hia  aascssmeut  was  orij^inally  in  grain^  and  waa  continued  in 
form,    the    payments    being  fixed  hy  yearly    commotation 
The  revenue  survey  showed  a  large  increase  in  the  area  of  rice  1 
caused   by    the    spread  of  rice   tillage   since   the   former    sorffl 
Without  roads  and  with  no  local  market  Kizimpur  was  is»ca{ 
of  bearing  any  high  rate  of  assessment     Some  parts  were  mi 
better  than  others  in  regard  to  distance  from  market  and  eaee 
export.     The  villages  near  the  Mababaleshvar  road  were  in  the 
favourable  position.     They  were  generally  nearer  the  Roha  mi 
than  the  rest,  and  had  the  advantage  of  the  Mahabaloshvar  road 
cart  traffic.     These  with   Nizimpur  and   a  few  village  round 
formed  the  first   class,    with  a   highest  acre  rate  of   12«.   (Rs. 
Villages  bordering  on  the  first  class  villages  formed  the  second  clfl 
■with  a  highest  acre  rate  of  IOsn  (Rs.  5).     Villages  between  the  secod 
group  and  those  under  the  Sahyddri  hills  formed  the  third 
with  a  highest  acre  rate  of  8».  (Rs.  4).     The  fourth  class,  coi 
of  villages  lying  under  the  SahyAdris,  were  charged  a  hight 
rate  of   65.,(Rs.  3)  or  50  per  cent  less  than  the  rates  levied 
villages   near  the   Mahdbaleshvar  road.     The  rough   country, 
distance  from  market,  the  bad  climate,  and  the  injury  done  to  i 
by  pigs  and  other  wild  animals,  seriously  affected  the  value 
in  this  part  of  the  sub-division. 

The  late  or  raht  land  was  scanty  and  poor,  and  generally 
to  the  growth  of  the  better  cold  weather  crops.     The  highc 
rate  was  fixed  at  2s.  (Re.  1). 


1  Nizdmpur  i'tarlj/  CommiUatioit  Rat*,  185 1  •  1S61. 
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The  commutation  rates  of  1859-60  were  exoewire  and  did  mut-h  minchief  liy  forcmj 
holders  to  mortgage  their  land.     Major  Francis  {44  of  21«t  Januarj*    1  - 
*  I  know  that  a  larce  number  of  holdings   were   mortgaged  to  raise 
required  for  the  ycnra  rent.     It  is  to  be  feared  many  of  them  have  passeu  lur  e«i 
into  the  hands  ofHbe  moneylender,  for  it  ia  seldom  that  a  husbananian  can  fr«c 
himself  from  debt  when  once  fairly  in  the  lender's  books.'    Bom.  Go?.  Bel,  X( 
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i  ♦  Tbo  Qpland,  or  varkas,  though  extensive,  was  usef al   only  for  Chapter  VIIL^ 

"ilttage  as  there  was  no  market  for   grass.     In  three  villages  whose  Land 

vpland    was  specially  productive,  an  acre  rate  of  9d.   (6  as.)  was  Adminiatratic 

fixed ;  in  the  rest  the  rate  was  6(/.(a».4).  ,j^^  Briti«h 

The  following  statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  survey  :  J^itdwipur, 

Nbdmpur  SeillemerU,  ISGt.  '     " 
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This  statement  shows  a  decrease  of  over  £400  (Rs.  4000}  in  the 

at   of   the   cultivated   area   compared    with    the    average 

as  during  the  ten  previous  years.     But  the  rental  of  waste 

id  in  villages  held  by  revenue  farmers  or   khols  raised  the  new 

lessxnent  about  £200  (Rs.  2000)  over  past  payments, 

Except  in  a  few  respects,  the  villages  held  by  revenue  farmers  or 

its  in  Nizdmpur  were  settled  on  the  same  system  as  in  Ndgothna. 

of  the  chief  differences  was  that.,  at  the  joint  request  of  the 

lue  farmers  and  their  tenants,  the  tenants*  payments  were  fixed 

»ly  in  cash  instead  of  partly  iu  cash  and  partly  in  grain.     Major 

lacis  thought  that  this  change  would  be  of  advantage  to  the 

lOj  as  it  would  free  them  from  interference  and  from  possibly 

grain  measurements.     Under  a  system  of  cash  payments   the 

^waa  little  more  than  an  accountant,  collecting  rents  at  fixed 

Is  and  having  no  control  over  the  tenant's  grain.     A  second 

>int  of  difference  was,    that,   unlike   Nagothna  where*    they  were 

lowed  an  uniform  profit  of  fifty  per  cent,  the  NizAmpur  hhots  were 

lowed  a  profit   of  fifty  per  cent  on  rice  and  of  thirty-three  per 

>nt  on  uplands.     A  lower  scale  of  profit   was   fixed   for  uplands, 

jcanso  the  crop  was  uncertain  and  the  return  for  labour  leas  than 

rice  land.  • 

Rdygad,  the  present  Mahdd  and  part  of  Mdngaon,  was  surveyed 
id  settled  in  1866-66.  It  included  three  divisions,  Mahad,  Groregaon, 
»d  BirvAdi.     Though  abounding  in  hills  and  in  many  parts   rough 
id  rocky,   Rdygad  had  on  the  whole  fair  facilities  for  transport 
export.     Mah^d  and  Birv^di  were  crossed  by  the  high  roads  to 
Itira  and  Mah^baleshvar,  and  there  were  branch  roads  running 
ree  miles  from  Lovdra  to  Goregoon  and  six  miles  from  NAta  to 
khfLd.     There  were  also  several  boat  stations  among  them  Ddsgaon, 
>regaon,  Mahdd,   Chimbava,   and  Variti,  which  together  placed 
greater  part  of  Mahdd  and  Goregaon  within  easy  reach  of  water 
iftge.     Birvddi  had  the  advantage  of  the  Mahdbaleshvar  and 
Lra  roads,  but  had  no  boat    station.      The  petty  divisions  of 
Ivi  and  Vineri  were   also  without  roads,  and  many  of  their 
villages  were  very  distant  from  a  market  or  boat  atition.     Much  of 
^^M  produce  waa  taken  from  LAtvan  and  the  neighbonring  villages 
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to  D&polt  ia  Ratnigirl  The  rice  lands  wore  particalariy  fe 
ospeoiallj  near  Mahid,  Goregaon,  and  BirvAdi,  where  most  of 
land  bore  a  rich  second  crop  of  pulse. 

During  the   twenty  years  ending  1 864-65  the  land  rerenae 
greatly  increased.     Thia  increase  was  specially  marked   in 
where  it  had  risen  from  £6078   (Rs.  6U,780)  in  1845-46  to  £i 
(Rs,  36,030)  in   186t-65,  and  in  Goregwjn  where  the  increMe 
from  £4070  (Rs.  40,700)  in  1846-46  to  £6590  (Ra.  65,900)  in  1864-'! 
In  1865  the  Goregaon  revenue  from  ribe  alone  was  £470  (Rs.  470O] 
in  excess  of  the  total  average  payments  during  the  ten  previous  year 
(1854-1864).     Thia  increase  in  both  ^he  divisions  was  chieflv  ontbi 
rice  lands.     It  was  due  to  the  extremely  high  price  of  rice  ^ 
enabled  the  commutation  rates  to  be  fired  as  high  as  £3  .o^-  -  /j 
the  khandi. 

In  Major  Waddington'.«i  opinion  these  two  divisions  wore 
taxed,  especially  Goregaon  where  the  average  acre  rates  were  II*. 
(Rs.  5-9)  compared  with  9«.  7\d.  (Rs.  4-13)  in  Mahdd  In  Birrj 
the  commutation  rate  in  1865  was  as  high  as  £2  16*.  (Rs.  27^)  thi 
hhandi.  But  this  rate  applied  to  only  65  oat  of  the  134  villages, 
the  rest  06  had,  for  many  years^  paid  an  unvarying  rate  of  £1  8s^ 
(Rs.  14),  and  the  other  three  villages  were  assessed  at  a  fixed  paym^pot, 
uktii  thardv.  The  rice  rental  vaned  from  £31>26  (If 
1845-46  to  £3558  (Rs.  a5,58U).in  1854-55  and  £4443  (K 
1864-65,  and  the  average  aci*e  rate  for  rice  land  was  Gs.  lQ{d. 
(Ra.  3-7).  In  1865,  the  rental  of  the  Birvadi  uplands  was  only  £1264 
(Ra.  12,640)  on  88,057  acres  or  3|ii.  {cls.  2|)  the  acre  compared  with 
7§(i.  (rM.  4-11)  in  Goregaon  and  Dj^d.  (as.  3-8)  in  Mah4d.  Major 
Waddington  thought  that  Birvddi  could  bear  an  increase  of 
assessment,  and  proposed  an  average  rice  acre  rate  of  7*.  3ii. 
(Rs.  3-10)  and  an  upland  rate  of  4d.  (a*.  2-8).  Of  the  314  villages 
seventy-five  were  peasant  held,  234  were  held  by  revenue  farmera, 
and  five  were  alienated.  Of  the  khot  villages  ten  ware  share  or 
shardkati  and  six  were  special  service  or  izd/at.  The  following  rates 
were  introduced  into  310  villages,  seventy-five  of  them  peasant  held* 
234  khoti,  and  one  alienated.  Of  these  310  villages  three  had  no  rioe 
land.  The  remaining  307  wore  arranged  in  seven  classes.  The  first 
class  with  a  highest  acre  rate  of  18s.  (Rs.  9}  included  six  villages 
round  Mah&d  and  Dasgaon,  which  were  close  to  the  creek  and  whose 
soil  was  specially  rich.  The  second  class  with  a  highest  acre  mto 
of  16*.  (Rs.  8)  included  thirty-three  villages  whose  soil  waa  a  little 
less  rich,  among  them  Birvddi  and  Goregaon  and  villages  within 
three  miles  of  Goregaon,  Mah^j  and  Ddsgaon,  and  noar  the  creek 
or  highroad.  The  third  class,  with  a  highest  acre  rat«  of  14*. 
(Rs.  7),  included  fifty-nine  villages,  some  within  three  miles  of 
Birvadi  and  on  the  road,  and  others  from  three  to  six  miles  from 
Mahid,  DAsgaon,  or  Goregaon,  or  from  three  to  five  miles  of  water 
carriage.  The  fourth  class  with  a  highest  acre  rate  of  12*.  (Rs.  6) 
included  forty-eight  villages  from  six  to  eight  miles  from  Mah^d  or 
Ddsgaon,  and  from  five  to  six  miles  from  Birv^i  and  Goregaon, 
and  a  few  better  placed  villages  of  inferior  soil.  The  fifth  class,  with 
a  highest  acre  rate  of  \0s.  (Rs.  5),  included  forty-nine   villages. 


• 


were  PoUdpor  and  Vinen  and  villagea  within  three  or  four 
of  those  places  ;  also  villages  adjoining  those  of  class  six  but 
er  fi"ora  the  roads  or  from  water  carriage.     The  sixth  class^  with 
hest  acre    rato  of   8«.   (Rs.  4),   included   seventy-six  villages 
six  miles  of  Vineri  and  Polddpur,  or  near  the  Sahy^dns  not 
m  the  road  and  generally  close  to  the  villages  of  class  five, 
seventh  class,  with  a  highest  acre  rate  of  6a.  (Rs.  3),  included 
six  wild  villages  bet\Yeen  Vineri  and  Poladpur,  and  between 
hdbaleshvar  and  Sdtdra  roads  under  the  Sahyadris,  or  to  the 
of  the  Siitdra  road  and  below  the  Sahyttdris. 

e  garden  lands  were  only  a  few  acres  in  six   villages.     The 

produce  in  some  were  betel  and  a  few  cocoa-palms,  and  in 

plantains   and    sugarcane.       Maximum    acre    rates   of   £1 

10)  for  betel  and  cocoa  palms,  and  12»,  (Rs.  6)  for  other  garden 

uce  were  proposed. 

ere  were  some  very  fine  cold  weather  vegetable  lands  along  the 
ri  at  Mahdd  and  Dasgaon,  in  which  rich  crops  of  pulse  and 
ionally  of  gram  and  tobacco  were  raised ,  For  this  land  a 
1  rate  of  4?.  (Rs,  2)  falling  according  to  circum.stancea  to  S«. 
1  J)  and  2s.  (Re.  1)  was  proposed;  for  the  uplands  acre  rates  of 
[a*.  4)  and  7^d.  {as.  5)  were  fixed. 

le  following  statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  survey  : 

Rdygad  SuriTi/  SetlkmetU,  1866. 
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hese  details  show  a  fall   in  the   survey  assessment  of  £858, 
"580)  or  4  per  cent,  compared  with  the  revenue  in  1865,  and  a 
E  £2185   (Rs.  21,850)    or  12  per  cent,   compared   with  the 
p^e  payment  in  the  ten  years  ending  1865.^ 
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In  1 872  thetwentj  yeara'  lease  granted  hj  Mr.  Jones  to  the  salt  rtc 
or  khdrdpdt,  villages  of  Aiib^  came  to  au  end.  These  lands 
been  re-measnred  in  185G-o7,  when  the  former  large  lumps  orpk 
khoUf  were  broken  into  ordinary  sorvey  numbers  and  the  limit 
marked  \»ith  stones.  Of  Vif2(yj  acres  12,564  were  arable  and  705  w€ 
unassessed  waste.  Of  the  arable  land  all  except  786  acres 
under  tillage.  During  the  twenty  years  of  Mr.  Jones*  settlet 
(1862-1872)  the  salt  villages  had  prospered.^  The  value  of  ric 
their  staple  product,  had  risen  nearly  threefold  from  17j».  (R8«8|I 
the  khandiin  1862  to  £2  10».  (Rs.  25)  in  1872.  The  nomber 
ploughs  had  fallen  from  190  to  12i^.  But  under  other  heads  Uil 
returns  showed  a  considerable  advance.  The  number  of  people 
risen  from  6948  in  1852  to  9200  in  1872  or  32  per  cent;  booses 
from  1453  to  1714  or  18  per  cent;  live  stock  from  446  to  2890  or 
435  per  cent  j  and  carts  from  two  to  eight.  During  these  twenty 
years,  of  a  total  of  £964  (Rs.  9640)  of  remiasiona  £798  (P  "'^-'"'^ 
were  granted  during  the  first  year  of  the  settlement  (1 
During  the  ten  years  ending  1872  the  remissions  amount€d  to  cDly 
£8  (Rs.  80).  The  area  of  land  paying  assessment  varied  little, 
and  since  the  year  1854  the  yearly  increase  and  decrease  had  never 
been  more  than  200  acres. 

l*he  supply  of  fresh  water  was  still  extremely  scanty.  Only 
seven  villages  had  wells  or  ponds.  In  many  cases  drinking  water 
had  to  be  carried  two  miles.  Made  roads  from  the  ilevaa  and 
Dharamtar  piers  crossed  the  tract  westward  to  Alibdg,  and  a  cart 
track  running  north  and  south,  from  Revas  to  Poinad,  passed 
through  nearly  all  the  western  villages.  Roads  were  hardly  required, 
as  the  creeks  which  interlaced  the  surface  were  navigable  for  small 
boats  at  high  tide.  The  nearest  local  market  was  Alibig  aboat 
twelve  miles  to  the  west.  But  there  was  little  trade  with  AlibAg, 
as  it  was  more  convenient  to  send  the  produce  by  boat  either  to 
Bombay  or  to  N^gothna.  A  small  quantity  of  salt  was  made  in  one 
village,  and  in  eight  villages  there  were  stills  for  the  manufactare 
of  palm  liquor.  The  right  of  making  liquor  was  sold  every  year  by 
auction  and  iu  1872  yielded  £560  (Rs.  5600).  Most  of  the  liquor 
was  for  local  use. 

In  1872  the  classification  of  the  soil  was  revised  on  the  system 
adopted  in  the  ThAna  salt  lands.  The  new  acre  rates  were  10*. 
(Rs.  5)  for  first  class  villages,  9«.  (Rs.  4^)  for  second,  and  b 
for  third.  Villages  bordering  on  sweet  rice  lands  were  j 
the  first  class ;  those  between  the  first  class  and  the  creek  were 
included  ia  the  second  class;  and  those  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek 
and  most  exposed  to  salt  water  in  the  third  class.  These  rates  were 
the  same  as  had  been  introduced  in  the  neighbouring  salt 
Uran  in  lliAna.  The  quality  of  the  soil,  the  style  of  tillage, 
products  of  both  were  alike,  and  both  districts  were  almost  eqi 
well  placed  as  regards  distance  from  Bombay.^  The  last  oi 
included  two  islands  some  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek, 
which  were  m^uch  eiposed  to  flooding  during  the  rains. 


1  Mr.  Ashburner,  30th  Januwy  1873.  Bom.  Gov.  .Sel.  CXLIV.  1, 

2  Mr.  Gibaon,  1872,  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  CXUV.  7. 
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^KOLABA. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  new  rates 
Alibdg  SaU  Land  Settletnent,  I85S  and  187S. 
Including  the  very  small  area  of  arable  waste,  which  if  brought 
under  tillage  would  yield  a  rental  of  £24  (Rs.  240),  the  increase  in 
the  total  pajTnents  was  £1100  (Rs.  11,000).     The  average  acre  rate 
was  raised  from  4f>.  6fi.  to  6s.  2i(i.  (Ra.  2-4-5  to  Rs.  3-1-5)  or  an 
inorease  of  about  35  per  cent.     The   percentage   increase  in   the 
different  classes  was  51  per  cent  in  the  first,  Gl  in  the  second,  and 
28  in  the  third. 

The  following  statement^  shows  the  chief  changes  in  remissions, 
collections,  and  outstandings,  since  the  introduction  of  the  revenue 
survey.  It  appears  from  these  details  that  the  Government  demand 
Toee^from  £4/, 309  (Rs.  4,78,090)  in  1854-55  to  £69,933  (Rs.  6,99,330) 
in  1877-78,  and  collections  from  £46^234  (Rs.  4,62,340)  to  £69,869 
(Ra.  6,98,690)  During  the  same  period  remissions  fell  from  £1075 
(Rs.  10,750)  to  £64  (Rs.  640)  and  outstandings  from  £73  (Rs.  730) 
to  £26  (Ra.  260) : 

Koldba  SfUlemenf  Resulta,  1355 •  1S78. 
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SECTION  v.- SEASON  KEPOKTS 

TLo  followiug  la  a  aummai'y  of  the  chief  avutluhle  »eason 
diiriagthe  thirtoon  years  ftinco  Koldb^  w/is  made  a  separate  d 

lo  18(58-60  the  minCnll  of  61'9l  inchea  was  favourable  and  tba 
rice  and  other  crops  were  of  a  fall  average.  Except  some  oaaea  of 
cholera  in  Alibig,  brought  by  Pan<lharpnr  pilgrims,  pablic  bealA 
waa  good.     Tho  land  revenue  for  n  amoanted  to  ** 

(Rs.  7,27,470).  l^^  {Rs.  30)  were  re  Mud  £79  (Ra.  7'. 

outstanding.     The  khandi  of  rice  (1320  lbs.)  roae  from  £2  B*.  toU 
11».  3<i.CR«  24- Rs.  25-10). 

In  1369-70  the  rainfall  of  8782  inchea  waa  sofficient  and  Um 
harvest  was  on  the  whole  favourable.  Except  alight  OQibtetJks  of 
cholera  in  Alibig,  Pen,  and  Roha,  public  health  waa  good.  The  feillai;e 
area  rose  from  463,170  to  461,701  acres  and  the  land  reveaoe  fron 
£72,747  to  £72,763  (Rs.  7,27,470  -  Ra.  7.27,630),  £13  (Ra.  130)  were 
remitted,  aud  £6  (Rs.  GO)  left  outstanding.  The  khandi  of  rice  nM 
from  £2  11*.  Zd.  to  £2  16*.  'M.  (Ra.  2.5-10  -  Ra.28-«). 

In  1370-71  tho  rainfall  of  75'21  inches  was  aeasonable  and 
sufficient.  There  were  several  cases  of  cholera,  but  the  diseaae  did 
not  spread.  The  tillage  area  rose  fi*om  464,701  to  466,803  acrea  and 
tho  land  revenue  from  £72,763  to  £72,997  (Ra.  7,27,630.  Rs.  7,29,970), 
£17  (Rs.  170)  wore  remitted.'and  £85  (Rs.  850)  left  oatstandiog. 
The  khandi  of  rice  fell  from  £2  10«.  dd.  to  iS2  14«.  6d.  (Ba.  28-^- 
Ra.  27-4). 

In  1871-72  the  rainfall  of  4036  inches  was  short  and  capr  i  :  . 
and  in  AHbdg  and  Pen  the  crops  suffered  considerably,  i  ar:! 
disease  prevailed  in  Mangaon  and  Roha,  and  there  was  one  bad 
ontbreak  of  cholera  in  Mahad.  Tho  tillage  area  fell  from  466,803  to 
465,334  acres,  aud  the  land  revenue  rose  from  £72,997  to  £74,028 
(Rs.  7,20,970  -  Ra.  7,40,280),  £7  (Rs.  70)  were  remitted,  and  £69 
(Rs.  690)  left  outstanding.  ITie  khundi  of  rice  rose  from  £2  14».  6d. 
to  £2  16«.  6d.  (Rs.  27i  -  Rs.  28i). 

In    1872-73  the  rainfall   of    72*95   inches  wais  well-timed  wad 
abaudant.     Dengue   fever   was  general,    but   caused    little   or   no 
mortality,  and  in  other  respects  the  public  health  was  good  an'^  -f.ff'.. 
were  fairly  free  from  disease.     The  tillage  area  fell  from 
to  465,082  acres  and  tho  land  revenue  from  £74,028  to   * 
(Rs.  7,40,280 -Rs.  7,32,090),  £1048   (Rs.   10,480)  were    r. 
£1046  (Rs.  10,460)  of  them  on  account  of  the  introduction  of 
rates  in  the  Alibig  salt  lands,  and  £127  (Rs.  1270)  left  outsr 
The  khavdioi  rice  fell  from  £2  16*.  6ci.  to  £2  8*.  (Ra.  28i  -  Ra.  24)' 

In  1873-74  tho  rainfall  of  7972  inches,  though  abundant,  was 
irregular  and  the  harvest  waa  short.  Public  health  was  good  and! 
except  in  Mangaon  catrle  were  free  from  disease.  The  tillage  awa 
rose  from  465,082  to  465,400  acres  and  the  land  revenue  from 
£73,209  to£74,092  (Rs.  7,32,090 -Rs.  7,40,920),  £14  (Rs.  140)  wew 
remitted,  and  £182  (Rs,  1820)  left  outstanding.  The  khandi  of  ric« 
fell  from  £2  8*.  to  £2  4*.  9d.  (Rs.  24  -  Rs.  22-6). 

In  1874-76  the  rainfall  of  61-74  inchea  was  excessive  in 
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Jnly  and  damaged  some  of  the  crops.     Public  health  was  good  and 

^be  loss  from  cattle  disease  slight.     The  tillage  area  rose  from  465,400 

468^156  acres  and  the  land  revenue  from  £74,092  to  £74,796 

7,40,920  -  Bs.  7,47,960),  £96  (Rs.  960)  were  remitted,  and  £52 

[Rs.  520)  left  ontatandiug.     The  khandi  of  rice  rose   from  £2  4a.  9d. 

'to  £2  Ss.  (Rs.  22-6 -Rs.  24). 

In    1875-76    the  rainfall   of    107'87  inches,    though    unusually 

ivy,  was  well-timed  an^J  the  crops  were  the  finest  known  for 

jventeea  years.     In  Mahtld,  in  July,  floods  swept  the  banks  of  the 

Lritri,  and  early  in  October  in  Roha,  Mdngaon,  and  Mahdd,  want 

)f  rain  slightly  injured  the  latb  crops.     Cholera  prevailed  throughout 

the  district  during  the  rainy  months,  and  there  were  a  few  fatal  cases 

of  cattle  disease  in  Pen,  Boha,  and  Mangaon.     The  tillage  area  rose 

from  468,156  to  468,646  acres  and  the  land  revenue  from  £74,796 

to  £74,826  (Rs.  7,47,960 -Rs.  7,48,260),  £58  (Rs.  680)  were  remitted, 

fcnd  £5  (Rs.  50)   left  outstanding.     The  khandi  of  rice  rose  from 

8*.  to  £2  08.  Sd  (Rs.  24  -  Rs.  24-10). 

In  1876-77  the  rainfall  of  5336  inches  was  scanty  and  unseasonable 

and  the  hanest  w^as  short.     In  every  sub-division  the  fall  was  less 

than  the  average,  and  in  Alibdg  it  was  more  than  a   fourth  less. 

In  July  floods  did  damage  inMahdd,and'want  of  rain  in  September  and 

October  destroyed  about  half  the  upland  crops  in  Mahdd  and  injured 

j^tboso  in  Mangaon.     Daring  the  rainy  season  cholera  prevailed  at 

^KAJibag  and   in  the  surrounding  villages  and  small-pox  at  Mahdd, 

^HGjkAlibag  and  M4ngaon  there  were  a  few  fatal  cases  of  cattle  disease. 

^^Bto  tillage  area  rose  from  408,646  to  471,005  acres.     The  land 

revenue  fell  from  £74,826  to  £72,423  (Rs.  7,48,260 -Rs.  7,24,230), 

^£2037(Ra.  20,370)  were  remitted,  and  £26  (Rs.  260)  left  outstanding. 

~^he  Jchandi  of    rice    rose   from  £2  9*.  3d.  to  £3  be,  (Rs.  24-10- 

ID  1877-78  the  rainfall    of  63*61    inches    was  seasonable    and 

sufficient  and  the  harvest  was  on  the  whole  good.     The  public  health 

suffered  from  somewhat  serious  epidemics  of  cholera  and  small-pox, 

and  a  fatal  form  of  cattle  disease  was  prevalent  in  MAngaon  and 

The  tillage  area  rose  from  471,005  to  472,413  acres  and  the 

Mid  revenue  from  £72,423  to  £74,520  (Rs.  7,24,230 -Rs.  7,45,200), 

*M  (Rs.  640)  were  remitted,  and  £28   (Rs.  280)  left  outstanding. 

'he     khajidi   of   rico  rose  from  £3  bs.  to  £3  17s.  9d.  (Rs,  324- 

Ea.  38-14). 

In    1878-79  the  rainfall  of  144*87  inches  fell  seasonably  and  the 

flOO  and   other   early    grains   yielded   a   good  harvest.     The  cold 

ler  crops  were  much  damaged  by  locusts.     Fever  was  unusually 

ilent   during   the   cold  weather   months  and   there   were   two 

itbreaks  of  rather  mild  cholera.     The  tillage  area  rose  from  472,413 

473,319  acres.     The   land   revenue  fell  from  £74,520  to  £74,314 

[Rs.  7,45,200- Rs.  7,4:3,140),  and  £4  (Rs.  40)  were  remitted.     The 

khandi  of  rice  fell  from  £3  17<f.  9d  to  £3  4s.  Od.  (Rs.  38-14-  Rs.  32-6), 

kin   1879-80  the  rainfall  of  74*52  inches  was  slightly  below  the 
TcrHge,  but  it  was  timely  and  well  distributed.     The  monsoon  and 
cold-weAtber  crops  were   a  little  below  the  average.    The  number 
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of  deaths  from  cholera  was  129.  Small -pox  also  prerailed  alighUjJ 
The  soasoQ  was  otherwise  healthy.  The  tillage  area  rose  fro« 
473,319  to  475,135  acres,  and  the  land  revenue  from  £74,314  to 
£74,685  (Bs.  7,43,140  -  Rs,  7,46,850),  and  £2  {lis.  20)  were  remittfid. 
The  kkandi  of  rice  rose  from  £3  4s.  9d.  to  £3  7*.  6d.  (Ra.  32-6- 
Rs.  33|). 

In  1880-81  the  rainfall  of  79*67  inches  was  somewhat  below  the 
average.  Between  the  7th  of  July  and  the  10th  of  September  very 
little  rain  foil.  The  monsoon  and  cold-weather  crops  yielded  an 
average  harvest,  except  rice  which  suffered  from  want  of  rain. 
There  were  thirty  deaths  from  cholera.  SmalUpox  also  appeared 
occasionally.  Otherwise  the  season  was,  on  the  whole,  healthy. 
The  tillage  area  rose  from  475,135  to  476,093  acres.  The  land 
revenue  fell  from  £74,685  to  £73,900  (Ra.  7,46,850  -  Ra.  7,39,000), 
£05  (Rs.  950)  were  remitted,  and  £1  (Rs.  10)  left  outstanding, 
llie  hhundi  of  rice  fell  from  £3  7s.  6<?.  to  £2  11*.  3(i.  (Rs.  33| 
Rs.  25-10). 

The  following  statement  shows  in  tabular  form  the  available  yeariyj 
statistica  of  rainfall,  prices,  tillage,  and  land  revecue,  cinring  thai 
twenty-nine  years  ending  1880-81 : 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


JUSTICE. 

Bbtwebn   1819  and   ISSo,  for   purposes   of  ciyil  and    criminal 

[oBtice,  the   three  sub-divisions  of   SAnkshi,  Rajpuri,  and  RAygad 

rere  ander  RatnAgiri.     In  1630  Ratnilgiri  was   reduced  to  a  sub- 

collectorate,  and  these  three  sub-divisions  passed  from  Ratnigiri  to 

li^tUina.     Till  1840,  when  they  lapsed  to  the  British  Government, 

^■the  two  sub-divisions  of  Uiideri  and  Revdauda  were  under  the  Angria 

^Fcbiefs.     Under  Act   XVII.  of  1844,    these   two  sub-divisions  were 

Hembodied   in    British    territory   and  brought    under   British    laws. 

r    Justice  was  administered  by   a   Political  Agent  till,  in  1853,  the 

agency  was  abolished  and  the  judicial  administration  of  the  two 

sab-divisions  transferred  to  Thdna.     Since  1853  the  Koldba  district 

haa  formed  part  of  the  charge  of  the  Thdna  District  Judge. 

In  Angria's  territory,  under  its  native  rulers,  civil  and  criminal 
justice  were  roughly  almost  recklessly  administered  }  For  important 
cases  a  general  court  of  justice  was*held  for  a  few  hours  on  Sunday 
erenings  nominally  under  the  chief  but  really  under  the  minister. 
Petty  cases  were  settled  at  Alibdg  by  a  judge  or  nydyddhish 
appointed  by  the  minister,  and  in  the  district  by  the  sub- 
divisional  officers.  Oml  evidence  was  taken  iu  the  presence  of 
the  parties  and  no  record  was  kept,  except  that  in  civil  cases 
tinal  decisions  were  sometimes  entered  as  memoranda  on  loos© 
ilipa  of  paper.     The  cases  were  summarily  disposed  of,  underhand 

iB  or  karkuni  paid  to  the  subordinate  court  officials  settling  all 
ites.     No  arrears  of  business  were  allowed ;  the  court  continued 

Bt  till  every  case  was  heard.  Every  decision  was  final ;  there 
was  no  appeal.  Actions  for  debt  were  not  common  as  neither 
execution  of  decrees  nor  imprisonment  for  debt  was  allowed. 
In  criminal  cases  capital  pimishment  was  rare.  Those  who  could 
pay  a  heavy  Sue  were  never  imprisoned  except  for  contempt  or 
obstinacy,  and  those  who  could  not  pay  underwent  the  extremest 

Punishments  short  of  mutilation.    The  forts  were  the  Angria's  prisons. 
'hey  received  their  inmates  for  no  specified  term.     The  barred 
rooms  in  the  Kolaba  fort,  though  close  and  ill-aired  were  fairly 

K wholesome  but  other  prisons  were  terrible  dens.  In  the  Underi 
Dr  Henery  fort  a  flight  of  steps  hid  by  a  trap-door  led  underground 
fco  a  strong  door  which  gave  entrance  to  a  room  seven  feet  high  and 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  a  loathsome  den  swarming  with  vermin. 
About  1836,  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  a  gang  robbery, 
fifteen  persons  were  sent  to  this  loathsome  dungeon,  and,  in  four 
monthH,   thirteen  of  them  died   raving  mad,   from  want   of  light. 
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1  Compiled  from  Mr.  Courtenay'a  letter  14th  February  1839  ia  Bom.  Oov.  Rea 
i'oL  Dep.  39i.  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Duvies'  letter  22&d  Fel>ruary  1841  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rec 
*ol.  Dept.  1237. 
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air,  and   water.     In  1840  the    i 
the  priaouerB  alive.  They  were  i 

waa  blind  of  an  eye.  Their  liveB  had  been  saved  by  the  death  of 
others  and  by  being  allowed  to  go  on  the  bastions  for  a  few  hi 
daily.  Besides  these  two,  twenty-two  persons  suffering  sim 
punifihrnents  were  taken  out  from  other  «1  by  the  ~ 

Superinteadent.     They  had  been  defnied  wu  pt  for 

and  wore  loaded  with  the  heaviest  irons ;  they  were  aqoalid 
filthy,  diseased  and  frightful  to  look  at.  Nothing  was 
against  them,  and  no  t^erm  of  imprisonment  had  be«n  fixed, 
had  been  in  confinement  from  three  to  twenty  years.*  The  c 
against  them  wore  almost  forgotten,  but  it  was  admitted  t 
none  of  them  had  been  guilty  of  worse  offences  than  rob 
and  theft.  They  were  of  the  poorest  classes  and  therefore  unabi 
buy  their  release  either  by  paying  fines  or  bribes  to  state  servants. 
They  waited  for  some  festive  or  joyous  occasion  to  bring  them  the 
chance  of  freedom.  As  their  sufferings  were  disproportionate  to 
the  vague  and  unrecorded  charges  against  them,  the  Politioal 
Superintendent  set  them  free. 

There  was  a  long  established  custom  of  providing  female  slarea 
for  the  chief,  by  condemning  to  slavery  women,  whether  married  or 
single,  who  had  been  guilty  of  infidelity  or  impropriety.  Free 
intercourse  between  these  condomncd  women  and  the  male  com* 
munity  was  encouraged  in  the  grossest  manner  in  order  to  rear  A 
class  of  slaves.  A  condemned  woman  was  styled  kuljnini  and 
offspring  lekavliB  or  bastards.  She  was  first  made  tu  pay  a 
according  to  her  means,  under  penalty  of  being  sent  to  the  fort 
among  licentious  soldiery.  After  the  fine  was  wrung  from  bcf 
she  was  taken  into  the  chiefs  household,  or,  if  unsuitable  for  that 
purpose,  was  made  to  perform  all  sorts  of  out-door  drudgery.'  Others 
again  who  agreed  to  pay  an  additional  bribe  obtained  a  license  to 
practise  prostitution.  The  number  of  these  female  slaves  at  any  one 
time  depended  on  the  demand  for  their  services ,  Their  offspring, 
fathered  indiscriminately  by  the  court  attendants,  swelled  the  mob 
of  the  chiefs  followers.  The  male  offspring  sometimes  obtained 
respectable  men's  daughters  in  marriage,  though  this  did  not  alter 
the  servile  position  of  the  husband.  The  daughters  of  slave  women 
were  kept  in  the  chiefs  residence  and  did  not  appear  in  public 

Among  minor  pieces  of  injustice  compulsory  labour  occupied  an 
important  place.  On  all  public  occasions  the  Kunbis  or  cultivating 
classes  were  obliged  to  work  without  wciges.  ITiey  were  bound  ii, 
their  own  cost  to  carry  the  state  share  of  the  grain  to  the  appointed 

I  Of  twenty-two  priaonen  who  were  confined  on  chwaea  of  robbery,  one  Agri  hai 
been  inipmoned  for  twenty  yeiuv ;  two  KAthkftria  for  twelve,  aix  K^thkjuns  for  elern, 
•even  K&thk&riB  for  seven,  and  two  Mar&tfaia  for  eleven  years  ;  for  theft  one  Sotir 
had  boen  confined  for  twelve  and  one  Muaalmto  for  three  years  ;  and  for  petty 
theft  two  women  had  been  irapriaoned,  one  for  eight  and  the  other  for  seven  yeora 

2  Mr.  J.  M.  Daviea  mentioned  (1840)  an  inatanoein  which  a  woman  besonsht  hin 
to  intercede  for  her.  >  She  was  condemned  aa  a  alave  and  had  already  paid  aTone  tat 
beinA  allowed  to  work  out  of  doors.  She  waa  again  threatened  to  be  saat  to  one  «f 
the  forta  unleaa  aha  paid  a  further  aura  of  Ra.  90.  NAlien  the  Divta  mu  oonsoUed  OS 
the  matter  hi«  reply  waa  that  it  waa  the  custom. 
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and  to  supply  gratia  a  certain  quantity  of  straw  whenever  it 
[wanted.  They  had  to  cut  and  carry  a  certain  quantity  of  straw 
reeds  for  thatching  and  occasionally  to  dig  ponas  and  wet  docks 
hipping.     They  were  also  made  to  contribute  goats  and  fowls 

e  yearly  sacrifices,  and  on  all  occasions  to  supply  vegetables, 
milk,  whey,  and  butter.  The  fishermen  had  their  share  of 
)d  labour.  Each  boat  had  to  make  nine  trips  every  season  to 
srAj,  about  five  miles  oast  of  Cheul  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
4alika  creek,  to  fetch  firewood  for  the  chief's  establishment,  or 
a  fine  of  7«.  (Rs.  3^)  on  every  trip  less  than  nine.  Other  boats 
to  carry  grain  to  Bombay  under  similar  penalties. 

I  1853  there  were  three  courts,  at  Alibag,  Pen,  and  Mahrld,  and 

lumber  of  suits  disposed  of  was  2666.     Seven  years  later  {I860) 

number  of  courts  was  the  same^  but  the  decisions  had  risen  to 

\,  the  average  duration  of  each  case  being  one  month  and  twenty 

I     In  1870  there  were  still  only  three  courts,  but  the  decisions  had 

^ased  to  4600,  the  average  duration  of  each  being  two  months 

nine  days.     In  187  i  there  were  three  courts  and  4940  decisions. 

)resent  (1882),  exclading  the  court  of  the  first  class  subordinate 

fe  of  Nasik  who  exercises  special  jurisdiction  under  section  25  of 

iXTV.  of  1869,  the  district  is  provided  with  three  second  class 

ordinate  judges'  courts    at  Alibii^,  Pen,  and  Mahdd,  with  an 

»ge  jurisdiction  over  574  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about 

,000.     All  these  courts  are   under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Thana 

e.     As  regards  their  ordinary  jurisdiction,  the  average  distance 

e  Alibag,  Pen,  and  Mahad  sub-judges'  courts  from  their  six 

est  villages  is  respectively  fourteen,  eighteen,  and  sixty  miles. 

e  average  number  of  cases  decided  during  the  twelve  years 

g  1881  was  3975.     The  number  of  suits  rose  from  4000  in  1870 

40  in  1874  j  from  1874  the  number  began  to  fall  till  it  was  as 

as  3042  in  1880j  in  1881  there  was  a  slight  increase  to  3245. 

shown  in  the  margin,  of  the  whole  number  of  cases  decided 

during  the  twelve  years  ending 
1881,  4752  per  cent  have,  on  an 
average,  been  given  against  the 
defendant  in  his  absence.  Except 
in  1873  and  1880  the  proportion 
of  casesdecidedin  this  way  showed 
a  gradual  fall  from  5730  iu  1870 
to  52-63  in  1874,  409  in  1877, 
and  37-5  in  1881.  Of  contested 
cases,  during  the  twelve  years 
ending  1881,  only  14'29  per  cent 
have  been  decided  in  favour  of  the 
defendant.  The  percentage  of 
f'"^      '  '  '  contested  cases  decided  in  favour 

be  defendant  fell  from  15*30  in  1870  to  905  in  1873.  In  1874  it 
I  to  16*44  and  continued  high  till  it  fell  to  749  in  1880  and  again 
^to  10*61  in  1881.  In  110  or  3*39  per  cent  of  the- whole  number 
nits  decided  in  1881,  the  decree  was  executed  by  putting  the 
btiff  in  iKjssesBiou  of  the  immovable  property  claimed.  During 
years  ending  1881  the  number  of  cases  of  this  kind  fell 
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from  145  ont  of  4600  in  1870  to  97  out  of  4940  in  1874  and  iUa 
rose  to  1G8  ont  of  4271  in  1876  and  201  out  of  3042  in  1880.  To 
923  or  28*44  per  cent  of  the  18S1  decisions,  decrees  for  money  due 
were  executed  by  the  attachment  or  sale  of  proper^.  Of  tiwae 
15' 19  per  cent  hare  been  executed  by  the  iale  of  movable 
property  and  13'25  per  cent  by  the  sale  of  immovable  propdiiy. 
Compared  with  1870  the  1881  returns  for  attachments  and  saioaof 
movable  and  immovable  property  show  a  rise  frcun  439  to  498  is 
the  former  and  a  fall  from  996  to  430  in  the  latter. 

During  the  twelve  years  ending*  1881,  the  number  of  dc 
executed  by  the  arrest  of  debtors  has  fallen  from  117  in  1870 
in  1681.     As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  the  naral 
civil  prisoners  during  the  four  years  ending  1873  varied  from 
in  1872  to  46  in  1873.     Daring  the  following  eight  years  the 
fell  from  64  in  1874  to  28  in  1879.     In  1880   it  rose  to 
again  fell  to  72  in  1881  : 

Koldba  Cml  Pruonem,  1870-1881. 
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The  following  statement  shows  in  tabular  form  the  working  of 
the  district  civil  courts  during  the  twelve  years  ending  1881 : 


Kolaha  Cinl  Courts,  1870-1881. 
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9gistration  department  employs  five  sub-registrars,  all  of 
sihI  or  full  time  officers.  One  of  these  sub-registrars  is 
htioned  at  each  sub-divisional  head-qnarters.  In  addition  to 
jrviaion  by  the  Collector  as  District  Regiati-ar,  a  special  scrutiny, 
ler  the  control  of  the  Inspector  General  of  Registration  and 
ips,  ia  carried  on  by  a  divisional  inspector.  According  to  the 
Begistration  Report  for  1880-81  the  gross  registration  receipts  for 
lliat  year  amounted  to  £76?  (Rs.  7670)  and  the  charges  to  £515 
(R».  5150),  thus  leaving  a  credit  balance  of  £252  (Ra.  2520).  Of 
2779,  the  total   number  of  registrations,  2761  related  to  immovable 

toperty,  fuorteen  to  movable  property,  and  four  were  wills.  Of 
61  documents  relating  to  immovable  property,  1622  were  mortgage 
eds,  1003  deeds  of  sale,  sixteen  deeds  of  gift,  ninety  leases,  and 
thirty  miscellaneous  deeds.  Including  £93,795  (Ra.  937,950),  the 
rolne  of  immovable  property  transferred,  the  total  value  of  property 
affected  by  registration  amounted  to  £96,592  (Rs.  9,65,920). 

At  present  (1881)  fourteen  officers  share  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice.  Of  these  one  is  the  District  Magistrate,  two  are 
magistrates  of  the  first  class,  nine  of  the  second,  and  two  of  the 
third.  The  District  Magistrate  and  one  first  class  magistrate  are 
covenanted  European  civilians,  the  other  is  a  native.  Except  the 
District  Magistrate  who  has  a  general  supervision  of  the  whole 
district,  each  first  class  magistrate  h^  an  average  charge  of  750 
square  miles  and  of  a  population  of  about  190,000.  In  1881,  the 
^hEtrictMagistratedecided twenty-five  original  and  thirty-eight  appeal 
Hbes,  and  the  two  first  class  magistrates  ninety-one  original  cases. 
Except  the  huzur  or  head-quarter  deputy  collector  who  has  charge  of 
the  treasury,  the  magistrates  as  Collector  and  assistant  collectors 
have  revenue  charge  of  the  parts  of  the  district  in  which  they 
exercise  magisterial  powers.  Of  subordinate  magistrates  of  the  second 
and  third  classes  there  are  eleven,  all  of  them  natives  of  India,  with 
an  average  charge  of  140  square  miles  and  a  population  of    35,000. 

tl881  the  eleven  subordmate  magistrates  decided  1536  original 
es.  Besides  their  magisterial  duties  these  officers  exercise  revenue 
rers  as  mimlatddrs,  mah^lkaris,  and  head  clerks  of  mdmlatd^rs. 
jides  these  there  are  1047  police  p^tils,  receiving  in  surveyed 
ages  an  average  yearly  emolument  of  £1  12s.  9d.  (Rs.  16-6) 
and  entrusted  with  petty  magisterial  powers  under  the  Bombay 
Village  Police  Act  (VlIL  of  1867).  Of  the  whole  number  twelve 
under  section  15  of  the  Act  can  in  certain  cases  fine  up  to  10^. 
(Be.  5)  and  imprison  for  forty-eight  hours.  The  others  under 
section  14  cannot  fine  and  can  imprison  for  only  twenty-four 
hoora. 

There  is  no  regular  village  police  system.  The  revenue  pdtil  or 
one  of  the  leading  villagers  is  generaUy  chosen  police  p^til  either 
for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  and  the  Mhdrs  help  him  acting  as 
watchmen.  The  system  of  patrol  by  the  district  police  is  carried 
on  in  the  regular  way,  each  post  having  its  appointed  area  which  ifl 
patrolled  by  the  officers  and  men  in  charge  of  the  post.  •  In  sui-veyed 
villages  the  police  patil  is  paid  from  6d.  to  £14  16*.  (4  annaS' 
^\  148)  a  year ;  in  unsurveyed  villages  the  p4til  ia  unpaid. 
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From  the  table  of  offences  given  below  it  will  be  seen  thai  • 
the  seven  years  ending  1880,  1890  offences^  or  one  offence  for 
202  of  the  population,  were,  on  an  arerogB,  jearlj  committed, 
these  three  were  munlers  and  attempta  to  commit  morder;  two] 
culpable  homicides  ;  six  caaes  of  grievoab  hurt  and  hurt  by  daogeroof 
weapons ;  fifteen  oases  of  daooity  rmd  robbery ;  and  1864  or  98*6  ps 
cent  of  the  whole  minor  offences. 

For  many  years  after  the  introductio;)  of  British  rule  into  the  three 
Bub-di visions  of  Sinkshi,  R4jpuri  and  R4ygad,  the  villages  w«k 
subject  to  night  attacks  of  Kdthkaris,  Mings,  BJimoahis^  «Dd  oUmt 
Deccan  gang  robbers.  The  villagOs  were  unprotected,  tbe  hoasa 
were  made  of  mud  and  thatch,  and  the  people  were  weak  and  timsd.' 
On  two  occasions,  in  1827  and  in  1840,  the  strvn^th  of  t  ilii 

freebooters  from  the  Deccan  was  so  great,  and  the  m lii^y 

did  wa«  so  serious  that  miUtary  aid  had  to  be  called  in.  Towards 
the  close  of  1827  several  detachments  of  the  4tb  Rifles  were 
sent  to  arrest  or  to  drive  away  a  band  of  Ramoshis,  who  hstl 
been  plundering  the  villages  to  the  north-east  of  Mahid.  Some  d. 
the  dotachineuts  were  stationed  for  the  defence  of  certain  places 
and  to  attack  the  enemy  when  news  was  received  of  their  proseaiot 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Others  acted  as  patrolling  parties  to  kst)) 
up  the  communication  between  the  chain  of  posts,  and,  by  constant 
marching,  to  prevent  the  bands  from  gathering  and  directing 
their  attention  to  any  particular  range  of  country.  On  the  27Ui 
December  (1827)  at  Sdnkshi  in  an  action  with  the  Rimoahis  three 
privates  were  killed.'  In  ISiO  a  party  from  the  15tb  Regiment  of 
Native  Infantry  was  called  in  to  act  against  a  band  of  RlUnoshis 
who,  issuing  from  the  Bor  state,  had  plundered  NiaiLmpur, 
Ndgothna,  and  Roha.  Some  of  the  freebooters  were  arrested  and 
punished." 

As  before  1 840  the  lands  of  the  district  were  much  divided  botweea 
the  Angri^  and  the  British  Government,  and  as  the  Augria'ft 
subdivisions  were  separately  managed  till  1853,  no  old  crime  statistics 
are  available  for  purposes  of  comparison.  But  the  crime  returns  for 
Angria's  Kohiba  during  the  five  years  ending  1850  show  that 
since  then  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  gang 
and  highway  robberies.  During  those  five  years  the  number  oJ 
gang  and  highway  robberies  committed  in  Angria's  territory  withj 
an  area  of  210  square  miles  and  a  population  of  57,000  souls  was 
395  or  a  yearly  average  of  eighty.  During  the  five  years  ending ' 
1880,  the  total  number  of  gang  robberies  and  dacoities  committed 
in  the  whole  district  with  an  area  of  1500  square  miles  and  a  pc^D* 
lation  of  380,000  was  eighty-eight  or  a  yearly  average  of  seventeen.! 
That  is,  in  1850  there  was  one  gang  robbery  for  every  half  mile  and 
every  700  people  against  one  gang  robbery  for  every  fifty-fivo  milos 
and  22,000  people  in  1880.  The  chief  criminal  class  is  the  Kithkaris 
who  are  much  given  to  thieving.  The  district  is  generally  peaceful] 
and  crime  is  light. 


1  Bom. Gov.  Rev.  Rcc.  16of  1821,334-336. 
'  Mr,  B41  RitmcliandrA  from  old  record*. 
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[n  1880  tbe  total  strength  of  the  district  or  regular  police  was  348. 

these  under  the  District  Superintendent  one  was  a  aubordioute 

fofficer,  fifty-eight  were  inferior  subordinate  officers,  and   288    foot 

>n8tables.     The  cost  of  maintaining  this  force  was,  for  the  Superin- 

lent,  a  yearly  salary  of  £447  2«.  (Rs.  4471)  ;  for  the  one  sub- 

linat«  officer,  on  a  yearly  pay  of  not  less  than  £120  (Rs.  1200), 

id  for  the  fifty-eight  inferior  subordinate  officers,  on  yearly  salaries 

less  than  £120  (Rs.    1200),  a   total  yearly  cost  of  £1537   4«. 

[Hs.  15,372)  ;  and  for  the  288  foot  constables  a  sum  of  £2966  18«. 

i.  29,069),  the  average  yearly  pay  of  each  foot  constable  being 

JO  6«.  2d.  (Rs.  103-1-4).     Besides  their  pay,  a  total  yearly  charge 

of    £274  2«.  (R8.2741)  was  allowed  for  the  horses  and  travelling 

expenses  of  the  superior  officers ;  £190  2«.  (Rs.  1901)  for  yearly  pay 

and  travelling  allowance  of  the  Superintendent's  establishment ;  and 

£-380  10*.  (R8.3805)  for  contingencies  and  other  expenses,  raising  the 

total  yearly  charges  to  £5795  18^.  (Rs.  57,959).     On  an  area  of  1500 

square  miles  and  a  population  of  380,0(10  souls,  these  figures  give 

,one  man  for  every  5^  square  miles  and  1319  souls.     The  cost  of  the 

force  is  £3  17*.  3^'./.  (Rs.  38-10-2)  the  square  milo  or  Z^d.  (2  as.  I  pie) 

head  of  the  population. 

tin  1880,  exclusive  of  the  Superintendent,  of  the  total  strength 
of  348,  eighty-four,  twelve  of  them  officers  and  seventy-two  men, 
were  employed  as  guards  at  district  or  subsidiary  jails  and  over 
lock-ups  and  treasuries,  or  as  escorts  to  prisoners  and  treasure ; 
and  263,  forty-seven  of  thera  officers  and  216  men,  on  other  duties. 
Of  the  whole  number,  exclusive  of  the  Superintendent,  122  were 

Crovided  with  fire-arms  and  225  with  swords  or  with  swords  and 
atouH.    Seventy-six,  thirty-two  of  them  officers  and  forty-four  men, 
could  read  and  write,  and  thirty-three,  two   of  them  officers   and 
thirty -one  men,  were  being  taught.     Elxcept  the  Superintendent,  who 
was  a  European,  the  members  of  the  police  force  were  all  natives 
of  India.     Of  these  one  officer  was  a  Christian  j  one  officer  and  six 
J      men  were  Muhammadans ;  five  officers  and  five  men  were  Brahmans ; 
■k£fty-two  officers  and  274  men  were  Hindus  of  other  castes;  and 
Ijptltree  men  were  Beni-Isriels. 

In  1880,  of  thirty-seven  persons  accused  of  heinous  crimes  seven  or 
18*9  per  cent,  and  of  2763  accused  of  all  other  crimes  1002  or  36*2 
per  cent,  were  convicted.  Of  £1832  (Rs.  18,320)  alleged  to  have 
oeen  stolen,  £848  (Rs.  8480)  or  46  per  cent  of  the  whole  was 
recovered.  Of  the  seven  northern  districts  of  the  Presidency  KoUba 
ranked  last  as  regards  the  proportion  of  convictions  to  arrests, 
and  third  as  regards  the  proportion  of  the  amount  of  property 
recovered  to  the  amount  stolen.  The  following  table  gives  the  chief 
crime  and  police  details  for  the  seven  years  ending  1 880  : 
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Besides  the  lock-aps  for  uDder-trial  priaoners  at  the  bead-qnartera 
of  each  6ab>dirision  there  are  two  aub-jails,  one  at  AlilNig  for 
prisoners  sentenced  np  to  one  month's  imprisonment,  and  the  other 
at  Mah^d  for  prisoners  under  sentences  of  lees  than  fonrteen  days. 
Prisoners  sentenced  to  more  than  one  month's  imprisonment  are 
sent  to  the  Thdna  Jail.  The  Alibdg  jail  is  in  the  Hirakot  fort 
and  has  room  for  seventj-six  prisoners,  having^  eight  cells,  fire  of 
them  eighteen  by  thirteen  feet  and  three  seventeen  by  eleven  feeU 
Female  prisoners  are  kept  in  separate  cells.  In  1881*82  the  daily 
average  number  of  prisoners  was  eleven  in  the  Alib£g  and  one  in 
the  Mahad  jail.  The  Hirdkot  jail  is  remarkably  healthy ;  not 
death  has  occurred  during  the  last  six  years. 


I     con 
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The  earliest  balance  sheet  of  the  Kolaba  district  is  for  the  official 
year  1852-53.  The  accounts  of  the  five  sub-di\isions,  AlibAg,  Pen, 
Roha,  MiUigaon,  and  Mahdd,  which  at  present  constitute  the  Koldba 
district,  were  included  in  the  accounts  of  the  Th^na  district  till  the 
1st  of  May  1876,  when  a  separate  account  office  was  created  for  the 
Koldba  district.  Though,  since  1852-53,  many  account  changes  have 
been  made,  the  ditfercnt  items  can  in  most  cases  be  brought  under 
correspomling  heads  in  the  forms  now  in  use.  Exclusive  of  £5014 
~  60,14-0)  the  adjustment  on  account  of  alienated  lands,  the  total 
transactions  entered  in  the  district  Imlance  sheet  for  1880-81 
amounted  under  receipts  to  £2^5,117  (Rs.  23,51,170)  against 
X100.757  (Ra  10,07,570)  in  1852-53,  and,  under  charges,  to  £231,076 
(Rs.  23,10,760)  against  £87,118  (Rs.  8,71.180).  Leaving  aside 
departmental  miscellaneous  receipts  and  pajTnenta  in  return  for 
services  rendered  such  as  post  and  telegraph  receipts,  the  revenue 
uniler  all  heads,  imperial,  provincial,  local,  and  municipal,  came  to 
£121,088  (Rs.  12,10.880)  or  on  a  population  of  381,650  an  avei-age 
charge  of  6».  5^d.  (Rs,  3-3-6). 

During  the  twenty-nine  years  between  the  dates  of  the  two 
balance  sheets  the  following  changes  have  taken  place  under  the 
chief  heads  of  receipts  and  charges. 

Land  Revenue  receipts,  forming  sixty  per  cent  of  £121,088 
(Rs.  12,10,880)  the  entire  revenue  of  the  di.strict,  have  risen  fi-om 
£65,671  (B&  6.66.710)  in  1852-53  to  £72,634  (Rs.  7,26.340)  in  1880-81. 
The  increase  is  chiefly  due  to  the  large  area  of  land  brought  under 
illage  and  to  the  more  correct  measurements  introduced  by  the 
wir\*ey.  Land  revenue  figiires  for  the  thirty  years  ending  with  1881 
are  given  above  on  page  214.  Land  revenue  charges  have  risen 
from  £9977  (Rs.  99,770)  to  £11,043  (Rs.  1,10,430).  This  is  due  to 
the  increase  in  the  number  and  salaries  of  revenue  officers. 

Stamp  receipts  have  risen  from  £1101  (Rs.  11,010)  in  1852-53  to 
Jfl975  (Rs.  69.750)  in  1880-81,  and  stamp  expenditure  from  £12 
(R&  120)  to  £214  (Rs.  2140). 

There   are  four  licensed  shops  for  the  sale  of  European  and 

rf-i(n>  liquor  at  Alibag,  Pen,  Revdanda,  and  Mahid.  In  1880-81 
t  lint  realised  on  account  of  fees  levied  on  shops  came  to  £21 

^  K.->.  .i  n ) ).     Licenses  for  these  shops  are  renewed  evety  year.    Most  of 

>e  country  liquor  drunk  in  the  district  is  made  from  moha  flowera 
188(^81  there  were  seventy-three  shops  licensed  to  sell  tnoha 
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liquor  and  the  realizations  were  £6970  (Rs.  69,700).  Except  in 
the  Alib%  garden  village*,  where  palm  liquor  is  drunk,  the  spirit 
consumed  in  this  district  is  brought  from  the  Uran  distilleries  on 
pajinent  of  a  still-head  duty  of  34*.  (Ra.  If)  tlie  gallon  of  a 
strength  not  above  25°  under  proof.  Palms  are  of  three  aorta,  facib 
and  cocoa  palms  and  wild  thick -stemmed  palms  or  bherli-md^s.  The 
juice  drawn  from  hherli-rndds  ia  sold  m  its  raw  state  and  is  not 
distilled.  Most  of  the  toddy  drawn  from  brab  and  ooooa  piUmii  if 
distilled.  The  tapping  fee  for  a  brab  tree  is  18».  (R&  9)  and  fnr  • 
hhMi-ffiod  6*.  (Rs.  3). 

Until  the  close  of  1877-78  the  rtght  of  tapping  hherU-mM* 
was  yearly  farmed.  For  tapping  cocoanut  trees  in  the  AlifaAg 
garden  land   licenses  were  issued,  each  license  being  gi  M't 

less  than   fifteen  cocoanut  trees,   and  subject  to  the   r  :n 

three  instalments  of  a  fee  of  2».  (Re.  1)  on  each  tree.  The  i 
holder  was  entitled  to  tap  the  trees  specified  in  his  license,  to  s^:  „, 
one  still  for  every  fifteen  trees  licensed,  to  manufacture  palm-juice 
liquor,  and  to  sell  the  liquor  only  to  persons  poaaeasing  separate 
licenses  for  its  retail  sale.  In  Alib4g,  Roha,  Mab4d,  and  MAngaon. 
the  right  of  i*etailing  country  liquor  was  put  to  auction,  the  farmers 
buying  the  liquor  from  licensed  tappers  at  8^J.  the  gallon  (Ra.  1-6 
the  adhmcm).  In  Pen  the  right  of  making  and  selling  mohA 
liquor  was  similarly  sold.  In  •1878-79  the  tree  tax  on  ooooa 
trees  when  taken  for  tapping  was  fixed  at  rates  varying  from 
(Ra  1  \)  on  each  tree  in  Alibag,  Cheul,  and  Revdanda ;  to  2<. 
(Rs,  IJ)  in  N^aon,  Akshi,  Varsoli,  Thai,  and  Kiliim;  an«l  to  SLu. 
(Re.  1)  in  Avaa,  Sasavno,  Navodhar  Kolegaon,  Navcdhar  Navgaon, 
Kahar,  Nilkhat,  and  Kolgaon.  The  liceiLses  an<l  the  terms  under 
which  they  were  Issued  were  the  same  as  in  1877.  In  the  following 
year  liouor  manufacture  was  prohibited  in  the  Alibdg  salt-tract  or 
khdrepat  and  in  Pen,  and  persons  buying  the  right  of  retail  sale  wei* 
required  to  bring  their  supplies  from  the  Uran  distilleries  on  the 
payment  of  the  still-heaa  duty  of  3».  6d.  (Ra.lJ)  the  jralloT)  In 
Koha,  Mangaon,  and  Mah^  the  right  of  making  and  retj"!  -  r 

was  farmed  to  one  man  who  was  allowed  to  set  up  a  <1  ,    ;il     i 

Ashtami.  The  distillery  was  worked  until  about  the  end  of  April  ■ 
1879.  3893  gallon.s  having  been  issjued  on  payment  of  a  duty  of " 
3«.  (Rs.  IJ)  the  gallon.  In  the  hot  weather,  as  the  scarcity  of  water 
at  Ashtami  stopped  the  distillery,  the  fanner  was  allowed  eithrr  m 
to  bring  nwha  liquor  from  Uran  on  the  payment  of  the  still-head  I 
duty,  or  poliu-juice  liquor  from  the  Alibdg  garden  tract  on  paying 
28.  (Re,  1)  the  gallon. 

From  the  1st  of  Augu.st  1879  a  tree-tax  was  levied  at  the  rateof  1&I.J 
(Rs.  9)  on  each  cocoa  pahn  and  brab  tree,  and  of  {>«.  (Ra.  3)  on  csachf 
will!  palm  tapped  anywhere  in  the  district  except  in  the  Alib^ 
garden  land^  the  tax  entitling  the  payer  only  to  tap  the  tn»l 
and  sell  tlie  juice  to  the  li(]Uor  farmers.  In  the  AliUig  garden! 
land  the  cocoa  palm  tax  was  fixed  at  12«.  (Rs.  6)  a  tree,  amfl 
since  the  Ist  of  August  18S1  has  been  raised  to  18«.  <Ra  9)i 
a  tree.  The  lowest  number  of  trees  for  which  a  license  ia  grant«I 
was  raised  from  fifteen  to  a  hundred.  The  license  entitled  the 
holder  to  have  one  still  for  distillation.     The  tax  was  recovered  in 
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ir  instalments,  and  it  was  decided  not  to  give  tapping  licenses  for 
lore  than  5000  trees  in  all.     In  other  sub-divisions  liquor  manufac- 
waa  prohibited  entirely,  and  persons  buj-ing  the  right  to  retail 
lor  were  required  to  bring  their  supplies  from  Uran  on  paying 
e   still-head   duty.     The  farms  of  Koha.  Mangaon,  and    Mah^ 
were  given  to  one  person. 

Before  1877  there  was  no  special  establishment.  In  1878  for  the 
Aftbtftmi  distillery  an  inspector  was  appointed  on  £52  (Rs.  520)  & 
year.  From  the  Ist  of  August  1879  the  establishment  was  fixed  at 
three  inspectors  with  monthly  salaines  varying  from  £5  to  £20 
(Rs.  50 -R«.  200),  nine  sub-inspfectors  on  monthly  salaries  varjTng 
from  £1  IGs.  to  £3  (Rs.  18 -Rs.  30),  five  clerks  on  a  monthly  pay  of 
10».  (Ra  15),  and  foi-ty-one  constables  on  monthly  salaries  varying 
16if.  to  £2  (Rs.  8-Rs.  20),  the  whole  costing  £1183  (Rs.  11.830) 
rear.     Tliis  establishment  is  still  (1881)  kept  up. 

kThe  increase  in  the  tree  tax  was  attended  with  a  fall  in  the  number 
I  trees  tapped  from  16,134  in  1877-78  to  913  in  1880-81,  and  with 
in  the  revenue  from  tree  tax  and  farm  from  £390  (Rs.  3900)  in 
to  £460  (Rs.  4600)  in  1880-81.     In  1880-81  the  total  excise 
le  from  all  sources  was  £11,087  (Rs.  1.10.870)»  against  £12.136 
1,21.360)  in   1878-79,  'and   the   total    expenditure   was   £989 
9890)  again-st  £55  (Rs.  550)  in  1878-79.     The  fall  in  the  total 
lise  revenue   is    due    to    smuggling    from    the    HaKsdn    state, 
the  illicit  distillation  of  moha,  and  to  the  large  use  of  slightly 
rfumed   potato  spirit  inii)orted  from   Hamburg  whidi  under  the 
je  of  Eau-<le- Cologne  is  taken  as  a  stimulant  in  place  of  European 
country   liquor.     The   rise   in  charges  ia  due  to  the  increased 
}ngth  of  the  excise  staff. 
The  revenue  from  Law  and  Justice,  wliich  is  chiefly  <lerived 
from  fines,  has  risen  from  £414  (Rs,   4140)  to  £529  (Ra   5290), 

fd  the  expenditure  from  £1495  (Ra.  14.950)  to  £6131  (Rs.  61,310). 
ie  increased  charges  are  due  to  the  rise  in  the  number  and  pay  of 
ril  and  magisterial  officers. 

The  forest  receipts  amounted  to  £4077  (Rs.  40,770)  in  1880-81 
•gainst  nothing  in  1862-53.  The  expenditure  rose  from  £369 
(Ra.  3,690)  in  1852-63  to  £3982  (Rs.  39,820)  in  1880-81.  The 
iDcreaKe  in  charges  is  due  to  the  increased  strength  of  the  forest 
jervancy  establishment. 

No  details  of  the  amount  realized  from  the  different  assessed  taxes 
iMjtween  1860  and  1872-73,  when  the  income-tax  was  aV>oli.shed, 
imre  available.  The  license-tax  receipts  were  £3279  (Rs.  32,790)  in 
■78-79.  £3453  (Rs.  34,530)  in  1879-80,  £1554  (Ra.  16,540)  in 
^80-81,  and  £1535  (Ra.  15,350)  in  1881-82. 

Custtims  receipts  have   fallen   from  £26,164    (Rs.  2,61,640)    in 
1852-53  to  £472  (Rs.  4720)  in    1880-81.     The  charges  amounted  to 
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£3000  (R**,  30.000)  in  1852-53  agwnst  no  expenditure  in  1880-^1. 
The  fall  in  customs  receipts  is  chiefly  due  to  salt  receipts,  which  il 
1852-53  were  credited  to  cUHtoms,  being  now  shown  under  aait 
Reductions  in  customs  duties  and  the  abolition  of  tfaoait  dntiei . 
have  also  reduced  the  revenue. 

As  in  1852-53  salt  receipts  were  shown  under  customs,  no  d< 
are  available  for  purpose.s  of  comparison.  Still  there  is  no  doobil 
that  the  revenue  has  verj'  greatly  increased  partly  from  the  preven- 
tion of  smuggling  and  partly  from  tlie  rise  in  the  salt  duty.  The 
1880-81  receipts  were  £104,626  (Rs,  10.46,260)  and  the  charges 
£2633  (R^.  26,330).^  On  the  basis  of  ten  pounds  of  salt  a  head,  at 
48.  (Rs.  2)  the  Bengal  man,  the  revenue  derived  Irom  the  sail 
consumed  in  the  district  may  be  estimated  at  about  £d500  (Ra 
95,000). 

The  military  charges  of  £12,961  (R&  1.29,610)  in  1880-81 
£6643    (lU  66.430)    in    1852-53    represent    pa>'ment8 
account  of  pensions  to  retired  soldiers  wlio  are  natives  of  Kol£ba. 

Postal  receipts  have  risen  from  £160  (Ba.  1600)  in  1852-53  to 
£1380  (Rs.  13.800)  in  1878-79,  and  charges  from  £191  (Ra  1910) 
to  £1324  (Rs.  13,240).  The  receipts  and  charges  shovm  in  tJje 
1880-81  balance  sheet,  besides  letters,  books,  and  parcels,  inclttdd 
money  received  and  paid  und^r  the  money -order  system. 

Registration  is  a  new  head.  The  1880-81  receipts  amounted  to 
£827  (Rs.  8270)  and  the  expenditure  to  £545  (Rs.  5450). 

The  education  charges  in  1880-81  were  £1106  (Rs.  11.060)  against 
£126  (Rs.  1260)  in  1852-53.  The  education  charges  met  from  kxal 
funds  are  shown  below  under  that  head. 

Police  charges  have  risen  from  £1298  (Rs.  12,980)  in  1852-53  to 
£6548  (Rs.  65,480)  in  1880-81.  The  increase  is  due  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  police  force. 

Transfer  receipts  have  risen  from  £7060  (Rs.  70,600)  in  1852-53 
to  £25,638  (Rs.  2,56,380)  in  1880-81,  and  expenditure  trom  £49,410 
(Rs.  4.94,100)  to  £157,359  (Rs.  16,73,590).  The  increased  receipt- 
are  due  chiefly  to  local  funds,  and  to  the  amount  of  the  deposita 
in  the  Government  Savings  Bank.  The  increased  charges  are  dtie 
to  a  large  surplus  balance  remitted  to  other  treasuriea  and  to  the 
expenditure  on  accoimt  of  local  funds. 

In   the   following   statement   the  figures  shown   in  black 
on  lioth  sides  of  the  1880-81  balance  sheet  are  book  adii 
On  the  receipt  side  the  item  £5014   (Rs.  50,140)  repreaenta 
additional  revenue  the  district  would  yield  had  none  of  its 
been  given   away.    On   the  debit  side  the  item  £116    (Bs. 
entered  under  Land  Revenue  is  the  rental  of  the  lands 
village   headmen   and   watchmen.      The   item   £4898  (Rk   4( 
under  Allowances  and  Assignments  represents  the  rental  of  the 
granted  to  the  district  hereditary  officers  and  other   non-servfe 
claimants.    Cash  allowances,  on  the  other  hand,  are  treated  as 


1  DcUilB  of  the  udt  rcTenue  are  givei)  Above,  p.  134-130. 
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B         Reveaue  other  than  Imperial. 

irict  local  funds  have  been  collected  since  1863  to  promote  rural 
.ion  and  to  supply  roads,  wells,  rest-houses,  and  dispensaries. 
30-81  the  receipts  amounted  to  £8338  (Ra.  83,380)  and  the 
iiture  to  £8151  (Rs.  81,510).  This  revenue  is  derived  from 
sources,  a  .special  cess  of  one-sixteenth  in  addition  to  the  land 
le  proceeds  of  certain  subordinate  local  funds,  and  certain 
laneoas  items.  The  special  land  cess,  of  which  two-thirds  are 
tart  as  a  road  fund  and  the  rest  as  a  school  fund,  yielded  in 
)1  a  revenue  of  £4808  (Rs.  48,080),  The  subordinate  funds, 
inff  a  toll  fund,  a  ferry  fund,  a  cattle  pound  fund,  and  a  school 
ind,  yielded  £1485  (Rs.  14,850).  Government  and  private 
iptions  amounted  to  £1892  (Rs.  18,920),  and  miscellaneoua 
ta  including  certain  items  of  land  revenue  to  £153  (Rs.  1,530). 
evenue  is  administered  by  district  and  aubdivisional  committees 
of  official  and  partly  of  private  members.  The  district 
ittee  consists  of  the  Collector,  tne  assistant  and  deputy  collectors 
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the  executive  engineer,  and  the  education  in  '  and  the 

proprietor  of  an  alienated  village  and  six  laii  i.    .  -  .    _   :.jn-officiai, 
members.      The   sub-divisional  committee  consists  of  an  aasistafilj 
collector,  the  mdmlatdir,  a  public  works  officer,  and   the  d< 
education  inspector  as  official,  and  the  proprietor  of  an  aliei 
village  and  three  landholders  as  non-omcial  members.     The  sob-' 
divisional  committees  bring  their  requirements  to  the  notice  of  th» 
district  committee  who  prepare  the  budget. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  district  local  funds  are  dji 
into  two  sections,  one  set  apart  for  public  works  and  the  other  for] 
instruction.   The  receipts  and  disbursementfl  during  tlie  year  18804I| 
were  as  follows : 

KoLABA  Local  Fckm,  1800-91. 
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Since  1864  the  following  local  fund  works  have  been  carried  out  i 
To  improve  communications  150  miles  of  roads,  two  wooden  piers.] 
eight  ma.sonr)'piers,sevenbridgesand  culverta.and  five  river  croasings^ 
have  been  made  or  repaired.  To  improve  the  water-.suppl}*  234 
wells,  seventy-five  reservoirs,  and  seven  dams  have  been  made  or 
repaired.  To  help  village  education  seventy-one  schools,  and  for  j 
the  comfort  of  travellers  thirty-seven  rest-houses  have  been  either' 
built  or  repaired.  Besides  these  works  one  dispensary  and  fifty] 
cattle-pounds  have  been  constructed. 

In  1880-81,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Bombay  DisUiet] 
Municipal  Act  VI.  of  1873  there  were  four  town  municipalities  eaehi 
administered  by  a  body  of  commisaioneTs  with  the  CoUector  at 
president  and  the  assistant  or  deputy  collector  in  charge  of  the 
sub-division  as  vice-president.  In  1880-81  the  district  municipai 
revenue  amounted  to  £1564  (Rs.  15,640),  of  which  £460  (Rs.  4C 
were  recovered  from  octroi  duties,  £485  (Rfi.  4850)  from  tolls,  wl 
house  and  other  taxes,  and  £620  (Rs.  6200)  from  miscellanf 
sources.  ■ 

The  following  statement  gives  for  each  of  the  monicipalittes  th«| 
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receipts,  charges,  and  incidence  of  taxation  during  the  year  ending 
dlst  March  1880-81 : 
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Im  1881*82  there  were  seventy -seven  Government  and  five 
schools,*   or  an  average  of  one  school  for  every  twelve  ii 
villages  alienated  as  well  as  Government,  with  502 1  piMitfm  OB^ 
rolls  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  361 1  pnpiU  or  9'dO  per 
of  51|d77|  the  total  male  population  between  five  and  foorteen 
of  age. 

Exclusive  of  snperintendence  the  expenditure  on  these  ocht 
amounted   to  £2202   (Ra.  22,020),  of  which  £766  (Rs.  7650) 
debited  to  Government  and  £1437  (Rs.  1 4,370)  to  local  maiucipal( 
other  fimds. 

Under  the  Director  of  PuHlio  Instruction  and  the  Edacstion 
Inspector  Central  Division,  in  1881-82,  the  schooling  of  the  dtstnct 
was  conducted  by  a  local  staff  158  strong.  Of  these  one  was  tax 
assistant  to  the  deputy  educational  inspector  of  Thina,  drawing  a 
yearly  salary  of  £90  (Rs.  900)  ;  the  rest  were  masters  and  asaiataai 
masters  of  schools  with  salaries  ranging  from  £6  to  £48  (Ra.  60* 
B8.'i80). 

Of  the  eighty-two  Government  and  aided  schools  Marithi  w»» 
taught  in  seventy-seven  and  Hindust^  in  five.  Of  the  MartLdu 
schools  two  were  girls'  schools. 

Before  Government  took  the  education  of  the  district  under 
their  care,  every  large  village  had  a  school,  kept  generally  by  a 
Br&hman,  and  attended  both  by  boys  and  girls  under  twelve  years 
of  age.  Since  the  introduction  of  state  education  tliese  private 
Bckools  have  suffered.  Few  of  them  have  been  able  to  compete  with 
the  Government  schools  and  except  in  some  of  the  towns  and  l 
villages  most  have  been  closed.  In  1881-82  there  were  twi 
private  schools  with  an  attendance  of  426  pupils.  The  teachefS 
in  these  schools  are  indifferently  educated.  Their  strongest  point  is 
their  skill  in  teaching  the  ujalnis  or  multiplication  tAbles  and  the 
elementary  rules  of  arithmetic.  Their  teaching  of  reading  and 
writing  is  less  successful.  They  are  not  hereditary  schoolmasters ; 
as  a  rule  they  are  men  who  have  failed  to  get  other  employment. 
They  are  not  paid  by  fixed  fees,  but  depend  on  what  the  parents  and 
guardians  choose  to  give  them.     In  addition  to  entrance   feee  \AiitJ 


1  Th«  flvQ  ichooli  sapportad  by  the  Bor  atate  are  at  PiU,    Nadjar,    Atooe^ 
JAmbalpAda,  aad  Siddheutvar. 
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llevy  small  fortnightly  oontributions  and  receive  occasional  presents. 
|The  entrance  fee,  which  ia  offered  to  the  teacher  iu  the  name  of 
rati  the  goddess  of  learning,  varies  from  3<i.  (2  annaa)  for  the 
)r  to  2«.  (Re.  1)  for  the  well-to-do.  When  a  boy  has  finished 
lis  multiplication  table  or  ujalni  course  and  is  tanght  to  write  on 
kper,  the  teacher  gets  from  Ij^d,  to  2^.  {anna  1-E,e.  1).  On  the 
st  day  of  each  half  of  every  Hindu  month,  the  pupils,  except  the 
rery  poorest,  take  to  their  teachers  from  a  quarter  of  a  pound  to  a 
)und  of  rice.  Parents  who  are  fi-iendly  or  are  pleased  with  their 
icfaildren's  progress  present  the  teacher  on  their  son's  thread  and 
Imarriage  ceremonies  with  a  tarban  or  a  pair  of  waistcloths.  From 
laU  these  sources  a  private  teacher's  yearly  earnings  vary  from  £3  to 
|£7  (Ra.  30 -Rs.  70).  The  children  go  to  their  teacher's  house,  and, 
las  his  house  is  often  small,  the  pupils  may  be  seen  in  the  morning 
md  evening  along  the  side  of  the  street,  in  front  of  the  door, 
working  at  their  sums  or  shouting  their  tables.  The  position  of 
the  masters,  and  the  religious  element  in  some  of  their  teaching, 
^^help  them  in  their  competition  with  the  purely  secular  instruction 
^^^ven  in  state  schools.  The  coarse  of  study  in  these  schools  is 
Vboou  finished  and  the  boys  generally  leave  their  teachers  before 
B  they  are  twelve. 

The  following  figures  .show  the  increased  means  for  learning  to 
read  and  write  provided  by  Government  during  the  last  thirty-nine 
years.  The  first  Government  vernacular  school  was  opened  at 
Mahdd  in  1S40.  Sixteen  years  later,  in  1856,  a  second  school  was 
opened  at  N4gothna.  Five  years  later  nine  more  schools  were 
opened,  three  in  Alibig,  two  in   Mahdd,  two  in   Mdngaon,  one  in 

I  Pen,  and  one  in  Roha.  The  number  of  schools  rose  from  eleven 
in  1862  to  thirty-four  in  1866.  In  1870-71  there  were  fifty-nine 
Government  schools,  with  3413  names  on  the  rolls,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  2556.  In  1881-82  there  were  eighty-two  schools  with 
6021  names  on  the  rolls,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  3611. 
That  is,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  schools  fromi  two  to  eghty-two. 

In  1861  the  first  girls'  school  was  opened  at  AlibAg.  In  1879-80 
it  had  eighty-two  names  on  the  rolls,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  thirty-nine  pupils. 

For  the  three  chief  classes  in  the  district  the  1881  census  returns 
give  the  following  details  of  persons  able  to  read  and  write.  Of 
361.281,  the  Hindu  population,  4036  (males  3937,  females  99)  or  Ml 
percent  below  fifteen  and  783  (males  776,  females  7)  or  0*21  percent 
above  fifteen  were  under  instruction  ;  665  (males  534,  females  31)  or 
O'lS  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  10,562  (males  10,481,  females  81)  or 
'02  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  instructed;  143,574  (males  72,999, 
females  70,575)  or  39- 75  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  201,761  (males 
)3,041,  females  108,720)  or  55"8  per  cent  above  fifteen  years  of  age 
illiterate.  Of  1 7,891,  the  Musalmiln  population,  460  (males  425, 
les  35)  or  257  per  cent.below  fifteen  and  55  (males  52,  females  3) 
0'30  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  under  instruction ;  90  (males  80, 
'females  10)  or  0"50  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  848  (males  842, 
females  6)  or  4*74  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  instructed  ;  and  6391 
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(males  31 01,  females  3200)  or  3572  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  10,047 
(males  4452,  females  5595)  or  56"  16  per  cent  above  fifteen  we»© 
illiterate.  Of  305,  the  Christian  popaktion,  7  (males  2,  females  5} 
or  2*29  per  cent  below  fifteen  were  under  instruction ;  four  maiei 
below  fifteen  and  34  (males  25,  females  9)  or  11*17  per  cent  aboT» 
fifteen  were  instructed  -,  and  110  (males  46,  females  G4)  or  36*06  per 
cent  below  fifteen  and  150  (males  82,  females  68)  or  49*1  per  oeal 
above  fifteen  were  illiterate : 

Koldba  Bdwntitm  :  Otntu*  DetaiU.  1881. 
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Of  4169  pupils  in  Govemmenir  schools  at  the  end  of  1879-80,  8741 
or  89*73  per  cent  were  Hindus,  of  whom  1320  were  BriUimans,  532 
Prabhus,  forty  Lingayats,  fourteen  Jains,  314  Vdnis  and  BhAti^,  898 
Kunbis,  434  artisans  (Lobars,  Sondrs,  and  Shimpis),  189  persottal 
servants  and  labourers.  Of  268  or  6'42  per  cent  Masai mAm,  tliera 
were  two  Moghals,  two  Bohords,  255  Konkanis,  and  nine  Khojif 
and  Memans.  There  w^ere  three  P4rsis,  two  Portngneee,  aoA 
seventy-three  Beni-Isrdels.  Of  eighty- two  girls  on  the  rolls  iu 
1879-80  seventy-one  were  Hindus,  ten  Beni-Isriels,  and  one  waaa 
Musalm^n. 

The  following  tables,  prepared  fitOm  special  returns  furnished  bj 
the  Education  Department,  show  in  detail  the  number  of  schools 
and  pupils,  with  their  cost  to  Government : 

Koldba  School  Xetum,  ISSS-Se,  I8$S-66,  and  1879-80. 
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Town  Schools, 
1879-80. 


A  comparison  of  the  present   (1879-80)   provision  for 
to^^'n  and  villag-e  children  gives  the  following  results. 

Except  a  mission  school  at  Alib^j  there  is  at  present  (1882)  no 
English  school  in  the  district.  The  Alib^g  mission  school,  opened 
by  the  Free  Mission  Church  in  1879,  had  on  the  31st  of  March  188i 
ninety-seven  pupils  on  the  roll  and  had  daring  the  year  an  avenge 
daily  attendance  of  sixty-nine  pupils.  In  1881-82  it«  total  cost  wm 
£210  (Rs.  2160)  of  which  £34  (Ra.  340)  were  contributed  bj 
Government.  The  monthly  fee  varies  from  1«.  to  2*.  (8  anyujs 
The  rich  send  their  boys  to  Bombay  or  to  Poona  to  learn  En 
In  186.T-6G  there  w^ere  schools  at  Alibig,  Roha,  MnhAd,  and 
where  English  was  taught.  These  9cho<jls  were  closed,  the  All 
school  in  1876  and  the  Roha  school  in  1867,  for  insufBci^i 
attendance  owing  to  an  increase  in  fees  ;  the  Mahdid  school  in  IS 
because  of  the  ilifficulty  of  securing  certificated  masters  and 
providing  suitable  pay;  and  the  Pen  school  in  1S72  because  tlw 
people  failed  to  make  up  by  fees  and  contributions  a  monthly  som 
of  £2  (Rs.  20).  A  very  small  number  of  parents  belonging^  to  the 
depressed  classes  have  begun  t^  teach  their  boys  to  read  and  write. 
In  some  schools  attended  by  high  caste  Hindus  boys  of  the  depressed 
classes  are  allowed  to  learn,  bub  they  sit  separate  from  the  other 
boys.  In  June  1882  a  separate  school  nnder  a  Chambhar  teacher  was 
opened  for  boys  of  this  class  at  Mahad. 

In  the  town  of  Alibig  in  1879-80  there  were  two  Goyemment 
schools,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  with  388  names  on 
the  roUs  and  an  average  attendance  of  281  pupils.  The  averagt 
yearly  cost  of  each  pupil  in  the  boys'  school  was  4*.  l\d.  (Rs.  2-5) 
and  in  the  girls'  school  9«.  Si.  (Rs.  4-10).  In  the  town  of  Mah^ 
in  1 879-80  there  were  two  Government  schools,  both  for  boys,  with 
267  names  on  the  rolls,  and  an  average  attendance  of  206  pupils. 
One  of  these  was  an  Urdu  school.  The  average  yearly  cost  for  each 
pupil  in  the  Urdu  school  was  14s.  A\d,  (Rs.  7-3)  and  in  the  Marathi 
school  12^.  (Rs.  6).  In  tho  town  of  Pen  in  1879-80  there  were  tw» 
Government  schools  for  boys,  with  274  names  on  the  rolls  aad  ta 
average  attendance  of  208.  The  average  yearly  cost  for  each  pa|nl 
was  12*.  lOH-  (Rs.  6-7).  In  the  town  of  Roha  in  1879.80  th 
were  two  schools  for  boys,  vnth  171   names  on  the  rolls  and 
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average  attendance  of  139.     One  of  these  was  an  Urda  school. 
The  average  yearly  cost  for  each  pupil  was  15^.  Sd.  (Rs.  7-10). 

In  1879-80  exclusive  of  tho  four  towns  of  AHMg,  MahAd,  Pen, 
and  Roha,  the  Koldba  district  was  provided  with  fifty-nine  schools 
or  an  average  of  one  school  for  every  eighteen  inhabited  villages. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  these  schools  by 
sab-divisions  : 

IKoldba'Village  Schoote^  1879-80. 
\ 
Before  the  establishment  of  Government  village  schools  the 
children  who  went  to  the  private  Brahman  schools  were  generally 
>Prabhu8  and  Brahmans.  Very  few  others  learned  to  read  or  write. 
Kow  (1880)  only  about  one-third  of  the  pupils  are  Prabhua  and 
Brihmans. 
i  The  district  has  at  present  (1881)  three  libraries  and  two  readings 
rooms.  The  Alibdg  Native  General  Library,  which  was  fo«nded  in 
1806  by  a  general  subscription,  had  in  1879-80  seventeen  members 
and  259  books.  It  subscribed  to  five  vernacular  newspapers  and 
to  two  monthly  magazines.  There  are  four  classes  of  monthly 
ubscriptiou,  4s.,  2».,  1*.,  and  6tl,  which  in  1880  yielded  an  income 
f  £15  (Rs.  150).  The  Pen  Library  was  .started  in  1866.  In 
879-80  it  had  thirty-five  subscribers  and  180  books.  It  took  in 
vernacular  newspapers  and  three  monthly  magazines.  The 
riptions  at  2s.,  \s.,  and  6fZ.  a  mouth,  yielded  £10  (Rs,  100), 
which,  affer  meeting  the  expenditure,  left  a  balance  of  £2  (Rs.  20), 
The  Mahad  Library  was  started  by  tho  people  of  the  town  in  1 874. 
~n  1879-80  it  waa  poorly  supplied  with  books  and  subscribed  to  only 
o  vernacular  newspapers.  There  were  three  rates  of  monthly 
bscription,  1«.,  Qd.,  and  "Ad.  The  Tala  Reading-Roora  was  founded 
1878  by  the  people  of  Tala  in  Mdngaon.  In  1879-80  it  subscribed 
lO  five  Mardthi  newspapers  and  one  monthly  magazine.  The  yearly 
nbscription  rat^es  were  10*.  (Rs.  5),  &s.  (Rs.  3),  and  2j*.  (Re,  1).  At 
ha  a  reading-room,  opened  in  1878,  subscribes  to  one  Anglo- 
eroacular  newspaper. 

T'     "     i  f  hi  weekly  newspapers  and  two  Mar^lthi monthly  magazines 

d  at  Alilidg.     The  Satya  Sadan  or  Home  of  Truth  waa 

started  in  1 870.    It  is  published  on  Saturdays,  the  yearly  subscription 

2*.  (Re.  1).     The  Sharabh  or  Grasshopper  was  started  in  April 

;  it  is  published  on  Wednesdays,  the  yearly  subscription  being 

.1).     The  SatiUuirma  Dip  or  the  Light  of  True  Religion 

started  in    1878;  it  is  published  on  the  first  of  every  Hindu 

h,  the  yearly  subscription  being  2«.  6d.  (Rs.  1^).     The  Ahala 

or  Woman's  Friend  was  started  in  1879  ;  it  is  published  on  the 

oferery  Hindu  month,  the  yearly  subscription  being  3a  (Ra.li). 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

HEALTH. 

Thb  climate  though  feverish  and  relaxing  is  perhaps  let* 
relaxing  than  Ratn^giri  and  less  feyensh  than  ThAna.  The  distnct 
includes  two  climatic  divisions,  a  comparatively  pleasant  and 
healthy  belt  of  coasts  and  a  more  trying  and  less  healthy  inland 
tract.  In  this  respect  Koldba  is  worse  than  either  Th&na  or 
Ratn^giri^  that^  in  proportion  to  its  size,  the  better  or  sea  tract  is 
much  smaller  than  m  the  other  Konkan  districts.  The  chief  health 
advantages  of  the  coast  tract  are  the  equable  climate,  the  fresh  se* 
breeze,  and  the  comparatively  good  water.  On  the  other  hand 
the  slimy  creeks,  the  decaying  animal  matter  connected  with  the 
fisheries,  and  the  thick  growth  of  trees  and  hedgea  make  it 
difficult  to  keep  the  coast  villages  tolerably  clean  or  airy.  Perhaps 
from  carelessness  in  clearing  away  decaying  refuse,  perhaps  from 
the  people  occasionally  feeding  on  unwholesome  fish  or  shell-fish, 
sharp  and  apparently  unimported  attacks  of  choleric  disease  aro 
commoner  in  the  coast  villages  than  in  the  inland  parts.  The  long 
stretches  of  rice  land  and  forest  and  the  want  of  the  fresh  sea  breexQ 
make  the  inland  parts  of  Eoldba  more  malarious  than  the  coast.  In 
the  inland  parts,  especially  perhaps  in  Mahi^,  water  is  scanty  and 
bad,  and  the  people  are  tried  by  the  extreme  heat  of  March,  April 
and  May,  and  by  exposure  to  the  heavy  rains  of  Jane,  July  and 
August,  when  most  of  tbera  are  out  ploughing,  planting,  or  weeding 
in  the  wet  rice  fields.  The  great  heat,  the  decaying  vegetation,  and 
the  drying  mud  swamps  make  October  and  November  specially 
unhealthy.  And  in  December  and  January,  though  the  thermometer 
rarely  falls  below  50°,  the  damp  air  in  some  of  the  inland  hollows 
strikes  chill  and  raw  and  causes  much  suffering  from  agae,  colds, 
and  lung  affections. 

The  hospital  records  for  the  last  thirteen  years  show  that  malaria 
is  the   prevailing   cause  of  disease.      Intermittent  and   remittent  — 
fevers,  ague  and  exhaustion  are  most  common  in  the  inland  tracts  ■ 
at  the  foot  of  the  SahyAdris.     Malarious  fever  is  most  general  at  the  " 
beginning  of  the  cold  weather  and   diarrho&a  and  dysentery  during 
the  damp  chilliness  of  tho  rainy  months.     During  the  rains  also 
the  people  suffer  much  from  guinea-worm.     In  1881  there  were  4S2 
lepers  almost  all  of  them  Hindus  and  about  three-quarters  of  them 
Syphilis  is  common  especially  in  Mah^d.     Except  1873  and 


men. 


1874  none  of  the  thirteen  years  ending  1881  was  free  from  cholera. 
Tho  most  deadly  outbreak  was  in  1875  with  1453  deaths  or  4' 15 
per  1000,  and  the  mildest  was  in  1880  with  twenty-seven  deaths  or 
0-08  per  thousand.  In  1877  the  first  case  of  cholera  occurred  en 
the  12th  of  February  at  Alibitg.  The  disease  spread  to  Pen,  Hoha, 
aod   Mahad,  and  continued    till  the  end  of  September.      It  wm 
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Jest  in  fche  Alib^g  village  of  Ndgaon  where  out  of  165  seizures 

jre  were  110  deaths  between  the  17th  and  the  30th  of  June.    The 

)tal  number  of  deaths  waa  1124  or  3*21  per  thousand. 

la  1S81,  there  were  three  diapenaaries,  two  grant-in-aid  and  one 

Government.     Xhe  three  dispensaries  had  24,735  patients,  24,428 

it-door  and  307  in-door  j  the  cost  was  £759  12s.  (Ra.  7596).     The 

Uowing  details  are  taken  from  the  1881  report. 

The  Alib&g  Government  dispensary  was  opened  about  1841.  It  has 

|bmlding  of  its  own.    The  commonest  diseases  are  malarious  fevers, 

diseases,    bronchitis,   bowel    complaints    including  intestinal 

)nn8,  and  rheumatism.     In. 1881  public  health  was  fairly  good. 

lolera  visited  the  town  during  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  of 

renty-two  cases  treated  ten  were  fatal.     Chickeo-pox  and  mumps 

jvailed  in  an  epidemic  form  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.     The 

)tal  number  treated  was  8729  out-door  and  179  in-door  patients 

compared   with  8360   and  153   in  1880.    The   cost  was  £472  4*. 

(Ba.  4722). 

The  Pen  dispensary  was  established  in  1871  and  is  held  in  a  hired 

Iding,     The    commonest    diseases    are    malarious    fevers,    skin 

ses,  affections  of  the  throat  and  chest,  and  bowel  complaints. 

lo  epidemic  occurred  in  the  town,  but    cholera   appeared  in   the 

ijghbouring  villages,  and,  out  of  fifteen  persons  attacked  eleven 

jd.     Three  major  operations  were  performed  and  169  children 

sre  vaccinated.   The  total  treated  was  8553  out-door  and  97  in-doop 

fctients.     The  total  cost  was  £194  2^.  (Ra.  1941). 

The  Mah^d  dispensary  was  established  in  1875.     It  has  a  building 
of  its  own.    The  chief  diseases  are  malarious  fevers,  worms,  chest 
fections,  bowel  complaints,  and  skin  diseases.     Cholera  occurred 
the  town  and  district,  and  of  forty -seven  cases  treated  twenty- 
were   fatal.      Three   major  operations   were  performed  and 
rhty-five  children  were  vaccinated.     7146  out-door  and  thirty-one 
[-door  patients  were  treated.     The  cost  was  £93  6a,  (Bs.  933). 

,  According  to  the  1881  census  1557  persons  (males  849,  females 

or  0'41  per  cent  of  the  population  were  infirm.     Of  the  total 

,  1500   (males  819,  females  681)  were  Hindus,  49  (males  25, 

24)  Musalmdns,  and  8  came  under  the  head  of  Others.     Of 

r.the  total  numberof  infirm  persons,  147  (males  101,  females  46) 

>*44  per  cent  were  of  unsound  mind,  720  (males  309,  females  41 1) 

4624  per  cent  were  blind,  258  (males  145,  females  113)  or  1657 

jr  cent  were  deaf  and  dumb,  and  432  (males  294,  females  188)  or 

'75  per  cent  were  lepers.     The  details  are  : 

Koldl>a  Jajirm  P»oph,  J881, 
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In  1881*82  under  the  supervision  of  the  depatj  sanitasj^j 
commissioner  the  work  of  vaccination  was  carried  on  by  fiwi 
vaccinators  with  yearlv  salaries  varying  from  £16  IQs,  (Ra.  168)  to] 
£28  16«.  (Rs,  288).  They  were  distributed  over  the  rural  oarti  of 
the  district.  Besides  the  vaccinators  the  medical  officers  of  the  thrae 
dispensaries  at  Alib^,  Pen  and  Mah^  carried  on  vaccine  operatiotti 
The  total  number  of  operations  was  9809,  besides  577  re-vaccinatioei» 
compared  with  6015  primary  vaccinations  in  1869-70. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  sex,  reb'^on,  and  age  of  iha 
persons  primarily  vaccinated : 

Kobtba  Vaccination  DelwU,  /£ff9-70  tmd  ISSl-St. 
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In  1881-82  the  total  cost  of  these  operations,  exclusive  of  thosa 
performed  in  dispensaries,  was  £450  16*,  (Rs.  4508)  or  about  11|A 
\1\  as.)  for  each  successful  case.  The  entire  charge  waa  made  up  of 
the  following  items  :  supervision  and  inspection  £292  6«.  (R&  2923), 
establishment  £145  (Rs.  1450),  and  contingencies  £13  lOa.  (Bs.  135). 
Of  these  the  supervising  and  inspecting  charges  were  met  from 
Government  provincial  funds,  while  £158  10«.  (Rs.  1585)  were  borne 
by  the  local  funds  of  the  different  sub-divisions. 

Both  in  the  coast  and  inland  sub-divisions  the  chief  forms  of 
cattle  disease  are  tnudiya,  jthopfisa  or  phdnsi,  Idkiya-sardiya  or 
ghdt-sarp,  kdthvafiya,  and  dein.  In  nnisliya  the  body  of  the 
animal  is  feverish  and  weak,  food  and  water  are  refused,  the  purgingB 
are  severe  and  offensive,  and  pieces  of  the  entrails  are  passed.  The 
ooat  of  the  animal  stares  and  the  mouth  breaks  out  in  sores  full  of 
maggots.  The  disease  generally  lasts  from  two  to  four  days,  though 
sometimes  the  animal  dies  within  twelve  hours.  After  death  the 
lungs  are  decomposed,  the  stomach  appears  dried  up,  the  blood  and 
fat  become  wateiy  and  the  flesh  colourless,  and  the  whole  gives  an 
offensive  smell.  In  phopJisa  or  phinai  the  body  is  feverish  and 
trembling,  the  nose  is  dry,  the  liver  swells  and  decays,  the  lungs 
are  affected,  and  food  and  drink  are  refused.  For  three  or  four  day* 
the  action  of  the  bowels  and  kidneys  ceases,  then  purginga  begin  in 
which  pieces  of  diseased  lungs  are  passed.  The  disease  la^ts  from 
three  to  six  days.  After  death  the  lungs  and  liver  are  found  covered 
with  eruptions,  and  the  blood  decomposed.  In  Idkiya'sardiyaar 
ghdt-sarp,  which  lasts  from  four  to  six  days,  the  throat  swells,  saliva 
and  froth  ran  from  the  mouth,  and  food  is  refused.  After  deatk 
the  throat  is  found  inflamed  and  both  the  throat  and  the  tongue  a« 
BwoUen.     In  IcdthiKiihya  which  lasts  for  three  hoars,  8T?elling  begins 


kt  the  navel  and  stretches  up  to  the  liver.     In  dein  which  lasts  for 
)ur  days  the  body  is  feverish  and  ernptive,  the  eyes  are  red,  and 
^ood  and  drink  are  refused. 

As  shown  in  the  Sanitary  Commissioner's  yearly  reports,  the  total 
Domber  of  deaths  in  the  thirteen  years  ending  1881  is  66,398  or  an 
averag-e  yearly  mortality  of  5107,  or  according'  to  the  1881  census, 
tnirteen  per  thousand  of  the  whole  population.  Of  the  average 
number  of  deaths  3442  or  67*39  per  cent  were  returned  as  due  to 
fevers,  367  or  7'18  per  cent  to  cholera,  161  or  315  per  cent  to  small- 
pox, 181  or  354  per  cent  to  bowel  complaints,  and  835  or  16 '35 
per  cent  to  miscellaneous  jdiseases.  Deaths  from  violence  or 
jcidents  averaged  121  or  2'37  per  cent  of  the  average  mortality. 
taring  the  eleven  years  ending  ISSl  the  number  of  births  was 
returned  at  62,855  or  an  average  yearly  birth  rate  of  5714,  or, 
)rding  to  the  1881  census,  fourteen  per  thousand.'     The  details 
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Aliba'g,  the  north-west  sub-division  of  the  district,  is 
on  the  noriJi  and  west  by  the  sea,  on  the  south  by  the  H^tfto 
Janjira,  the  Kundalika  river  and  Roha,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
river    and    Ndgothna.     Its  area   is  194   square   miles,   its    (18S1) 
population  76.138    or  392    to    the  square    mile,  and    ita    (ISdO) 
realizable  land  revenue  £18,503  (Rs.  1,85,030). 

Of  the  total  area  of  194  square  mUea,  one  is  occupied  by  the  I 
of  alienated  villages.  The  remainder,  according  to  the  reveiiQe' 
survey,  contains  78,106  acres  or  6509  per  cent  of  arable ;  18,808  acres 
or  lo  68  per  cent  of  unarable;  174-3  acres  or  1*4  per  cent  of  grass  or 
huran  ;  9626  acres  or  8'02  per  cent  under  forest ;  and  11,192  ftcres 
or  9'3  per  cent  of  village  site^,  roads,  rivers  and  streama.  From  tlia 
78,106  acres  of  arable  land  517  are  to  be  taken  on  aooonnt  of 
alienated  lands  in  Government  villages.  Of  the  balance  of  77,6© 
acres,  the  actual  area,  of  arable  Government  land,  36,376  acraM^J 
491  per  cent,  were  in  1880-81  under  tillage.  ^^^| 

AlibAg   is   broken    by   an   irregular  range   of  hills   which  rxaa 
roughly  north  and  south  five  or  six  miles  imand.     The  west  coast  is  y 
fringed  by  palm  gardens  and  orchards,  and  along  most  of  the  east  a  ■ 
low  bare  rice  flat  borders  the  Amba  river.     In  the  west  behind  the  n 
palms  is  a  stretch  of  rice  land,  and  on  both  west  and"  east,  beyond 
the  rice  land,  the  ground  breaks  in  knolls  and  mounds  which  riflB 
to  the  outlying  spurs  of  tiie  central  range  of  hills. 

On  the  coast  the  climate  is  cooler  than  in  other  parts  of  the  district 
In  the  strip  of  salt  rice  land  that  borders  the  Amba  river,  the 
temperature  in  the  hot  season  is  much  higher  as  the  central  range 
of  hills  cuts  otf  the  westeni  sea  breeze.  During  the  twenty-two 
years  ending  1881  the  rainfall  at  Alibdg  has  varied  from  40*36 
inches  in  1871  to  14487  inches  in  1878,  and  averaged  7460  inchea 
The  details  are : 
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arch  -  May)  there  ia  a  scarcity  of  water,  the  water-supply  is 
cient.  Besides  the  AmlDa  which  separates  Alihdg  from  Pen  in 
e  east  and  the  Kundalika  which  separates  Alibdg  from  Roha  in 
the  south,  there  are  five  smaller  streams.  These  streams  are  :  the 
Ehondi  with  a  northerly  course  of  about  six  miles  falling  into  the 
Wba.  at  Agarsure  ;  the  Suhapui-  with  a  north-east  course  of  about 
eight  miles  falling  into  the  Aiuba  five  miles  below  Dharamtar ; 
lie  KliandAle  falling  into  the  sea  at  Varsole,  and  the  RAmrdj  with  a 
esterly  course  of  about  six,  and  the  Bdle  with  a  southerly  course 
'  about  eight  miles,  both  joining  the  Kundalika  creek  at  Bhonang 
nir  miles  above  Cheul  Besitles  these,  there  were  in  1881-82, 2323 
ells,  eighteen  dams,  158  ponds,  and  128  streams  and  springs. 

The  soil  which  is  generally  fertile  is  of  three  varieties.  The  first 
tprise^  the  tract  of  sheU-sand  near  the  beach,  which  is  suited 
the  growth  of  the  cocoa-palm.  The  second  comprises  red  soils 
ith  a  large  mixture  of  .shell-sand.  The  third  comprises  dark  red 
ils,  having  little  or  no  shell-sand.  In  the  salt  rice  land  near  the 
mba  the  soil  which  is  mostly  of  a  very  dark  brown  is  strongly 
arged  with  salt  Near  the  hills  tlie  soil  is  lighter  in  colour, 
lore  friable,  and  from  the  effect  of  hill  drainage  freer  from  salt  The 
uxien  tillage  is  confined  to  the  west 

In  1881-82,  12.497  holdings  or  hhdtds  were  recorded  with  an 
erage  area  of  4|  acres  and  an  avefago  rental  of  £1  8i«.  (Rs.  Hf). 
equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population  these  holdings 
)uld  represent  an  allotment  of  3|  acres  at  a  yearly  rent  of 
1  \9A\d.  (Ra.  10-15-4).  If  distributed  among  the  whole  population 
;  the  sub-di^dsion  the  share  to  each  would  amount  to  |  01  an  acre 
d  tlie  incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  U.  Sd.  (Rs.  2-5-4). 

The  surs'ey  rates  were  fixed  in  1857-58  for  thirty  years.  The 
',594  occupied  acres,  at  average  acre  rates  of  89,  6d.  (Ra.  4^)  for 
ry  crop,  lis.  3|f/.  (Rs.  5-10-3)  for  gartlen  land,  and  Ss.  9^/.  (Rs.  4-6) 
rrice,  yielded  £17.761  12s.  (Rs.  1,77.616).  The  remaining  1506 
:res  of  arable  waste  were  rated  at  £197  I65.  (Rs.  1978)  and 
Uenationa  at  £1492  2«.  (Rs.  14,921),  Deducting  alienations  £1492 
t.  (Rs.  14,921),  and  adding  quit-rents  £707  4«.  (Ra.  7072)  and 
ass  lands  £35  18^.  (Rs.  359),  the  total  rental  of  the  198  villages 
iiounted  to  £18,702  lOs.  (Rs.  1.87,025).  The  following  statement 
[ves  the  details : 

Atibdfi  Rtnt  Roll,  187S-70. 
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According  to  the  1881>82  reiarns  76,188  people  owned  IbMl 
houses.  4822  ploughs,  1953  c&rt8,  7400   bullocKs,  4961  oowts.  7i 
buifaloes,  162  horses,  2134  sheep  and  goats,  and  31  aasea. 

In  1880-81  of  58,811  acres,  the  total  area  of  occupied  land, 
or  3474  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.     Of  the   pen 
38,376  acres,  1829  were  twice  croppe«l.     Of  the  40,205  acres  xxuAeP 
actual  tillage  grain  crops  occupiea  35,614  acres  or  8858  per 
34,329  of  tnem  under    rice  mat  Oryz»  sativa,  900  nnder 
Eleusine  eoracaiia,  366  under  chenna  I'ai-i  Panicnm  miliare, 
nndcT  kodra  Paspalum  scrobiculatunL     Pulses  occupied   1702 
or  423  per  cent,  29  of  them  under  grfijn  ha^-bhara  Cicer 
21  under  mug  Phaseolus  radiatus,  14  under  hir  Cajanna 
6  under  udid   Phaseolu«   mungo,   and    1632   under  other 
Oilseeds  occupied  1 98  acres  or  0  49  per  cent,  two  of  them 
gingelly  seed  til  Sesamum    indicuni,  and  196  under  other  oil 
Fibres  occupied  34  acres  or  008  per  cent,  all  of  them  under  broi 
hemp  ambddi  Hibiscus  cannabinus.     Mi^ellanex)Xi8  crop*  occupic 
2657  acres    or   660    per   cent,  39   of  them    under   sugarcane 
Saccharum    officinarum,    and    the    remaining    2618  under  varioal 
vegetables  and  fruit"?. 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  of  76,138  people  72.715 
9550  per  cent  Hindus;  2119  or  278  per  cent  Musalmdns;  1018 
133  per  cent  Beni-IsrAt^ls ;  265  or  0  34  per  cent  Christians;  and  21' 
Parsis.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  :  5854  Brdhmans ;  864 
KAyasth  Pmbhus  and  41  PdtAne  Prabhus,  writere;  919  V^is,  239^ 
Jilins,  22  Bhansdlis,  13  Lingdyats,  and  7  Bh&tids,  merchants  and 
traders;  19,177 Agiis,  11,145  Milis,  and  9671  Kunbis,  husbandmos; 
1295  SonArs,  gold  and  silversmiths;  719  KumbhArs,  potters ;  3891 
K^^rs  and  Tdmbats,  copper  smiths  and  lac  bracelet  sellers  ;  309  < 
Buruds,  basket  makers;  300  Shimpis,  tailors;  284  Sutdrs, carpenters* ; 
123  S^lis,  weavers;  197  Lohdrs,  blacksmiths;  121  Telis,  oilmen; 
98  Beldiirs,  stone  masons ;  89  KAtAria,  wood-turners ;  77  Khatrls, 
weavers;  12  Pfltharvats.  stone  masons  and  carvers;  2  Jingars, 
saddlers;  2  Koshtis,  weavers;  210  Guravs,  musicians;  1  Bhit,  oard; 
679  NhAvis,  barbers;  195  Parits,  washermen;  483  Dhangars, 
shepherds;  467  Gavlis,  milk  sellers ;  8946  Kolis,  167  Bhois,  104 
M4chis  and  39  Kh2lr\is,  tishers  and  sailors ;  5255  Bhaud^ris,  palm- 
juice  drawers ;  188  Kdlans,  labourers;  50  Pardeshis,  messengera; 
43  Shindes,  husbandmen;  2  KhAtiks,  butchers;  1040  KAthkaris, 
172  Vadars,  142  Thakurs.  and  12  Vanjaris.  unsettled  tribes;  1080 
Ch^mbhdrs,  leather  workers;  1154  Mhdrs  and  77  Mings,  village 
servants;  8  Bhangis,  scavengers;  106  Go84\n8,  51  Jan^ms.  53 
Gondhalis,  47  Joshis,40  Bairdgis,  10  BharAdis,  8  Pinguls,  8  Kolhitia, 
and  3  Chitrakatis,  beggars. 

Fen,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  district  including  the  petty 
di\ision  of  NAgothna,  is  lx)unded  on  the  north  by  Panvel  and  Kaijftt 
in  Thdna,  on  the  east  by  Poona  and  the  Pant  Sachiv's   t<     " '  oo 

the  south  by  Roha,  and  on  the  west  by  Alibig.     Its  area  i  Anxt 


1  The  SutAra  of  the  di«trict  belong  to  different  clwsefl,  M.llu^  Mm-AIIUU,  Bm 
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miles;  its  (1881)  population   70,200  or   242  to  the   square  mile  ; 
•nd  its  (1880)  realizable  land  revenue  £15.524  (Rs.  1,55,240). 

Of  290  square  miles,  the  area  surveyed  in  detail,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  a  square  mile  are  occupied  l>y  the  lands  of  alienated  villages. 
The  remainder,  according  to  the  revenue  survey,  contains  76,970 
acres  or  484  per  cent  of  arable  ;  40,346  acres  or  26'3  per  cent  of 
nnarable;  2749  acres  or  17  per  cent  of  grass  or  kurcui ;  17,378  acres 
or  10*9  per  cent  of  forest;,  and  20,219  acres  or  127  per  cent  of 
village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the  76,970  acres  of 
arable  land  416  acres  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated  land 
in  Government  villages.  Of  the  balance  of  76,554  acres  the  actual 
«res  of  arable  Government  land,  41,259  acres  or  3'6  per  cent,  were 
in  1880-81  under  tillage. 

In  the  north  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amba,  Pen  rises  slowly  from 
slimy  mangrove  swamps  into  lands  about  high-tide  level  bare  and 
Hat  and  given  to  salt  pans  or  reclaimed  as  rice  fields.  In  the  north- 
east there  aro  many  bare  rocky  spurs  and  in  the  south  the  country 
is  rough  with  flat-topped  hills  well-wooded  in  places  but  much  of 
them  given  to  cattle  grazing  and  to  the  growih  of  hill  grains. 

The  climate  though  considerably  hotter  than  AlibAg  is  generally 
healthy.  During  the  twenty-two  yeai-s  ending  1881  the  rainfall  at 
Pen  averaged  10046  inches.     The  details  are  : 

Pen  ScUH/aU,  1860-1881. 
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The  chief  river  is  the  Amba,  Besides  the  Amba  there  are  the 
[l^igdi  and  the  Visi,  and  three  nameless  streams,  all  flowing  into 
I  the  Amba  creek.  The  water  of  the  Amba  is  sweet  and  drinkable 
[from  June  till  September.  After  September  it  becomes  saltish 
owing  to  tlie  drjnng  of  the  river  and  to  the  passage  of  tlie  tide 
rwater  to  Bhalsai.  In  the  salt  marsh  lands  in  the  west  there  is 
little  fresh  water,  and  in  the  inland  parts  the  supply  generally  runs 
l^ort  during  the  hot  months.  The  people  in  some  places  have  to 
[fetch  their  drinking  water  from  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles.  In 
fl881-82  there  were  508  wells,  two  dams,  146  ponds,  and  223  streams 
and  springs. 

The  chief  varieties  of  soil  are  reddish  and  black.  The  reddish 
is  Uie  commoner,  being  found  in  most  of  the  inland  parts.  The 
boUows  and  rice  flats  are  mostly  black.     A  large  area  of  tidal  swamp 

Iia  oaed  as  salt  pans. 
I     In   1881-82,  7471  holdings  or  khdtds  were  recorded   with   an 
bverage  area  of  9-j^  acres  and  an  average  rental 'of  £1   Ida.  2d. 
(Rbl  19-9-4).     If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population, 
thcae  holdings  would  represent  an  allotment  of  four  acres  at  a 
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yearly  rent  of  16».  2d.  (Rs.  8-1-4).    Di  ^ 

population  of  the  &ul>-divisiou,  tho  ahai 

14^  acre^  and  the  iiicideuce  of  the  huid  tax  to  4«.  2<2.  (Ra.  2>l-4y. 

The  8urvey  rates  were  fixed  u\  1858  for  thirty  years.  Tha 
64.938  occupied  acres,  at  average  acre  ratoa  of  7*.  9|«.  (Ra  ^14-S) 
for  rice,  6«.  t\d.  (Rs.  3-1-10)  for  garden  land,  and  4Ji.  {[nmtuZi 
for  upland,  vielded  £13.416  I'lf.  (Rs.  1,34,166).  The  remaining  SW 
acres  of  arable  waste  were  rated  at£10J  lis.  (Rh.1016)  and  alien** 
tions  at  £1676  I8<r.  (Ra.  16.769).  Deducting  alienat'  -  -  ^^'STS 
18«.  (Rs.  16,769).  and  adding  quit-rents  £1208  4«.  (Re.  and 

grass  lands  £134  1()«.  (Rs.1345),  the  tbtal  rental  of  the  -'Ji;  viuages 
amounU'd  to  £14,860  18«.  (Rs.  1,48,609).  The  following  statement 
gives  the  details : 

Pen  Rent  RoU,  1878-79. 
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According  to  the  1881  returns  70,200  people  owned  12J960 
houRPR,  4490  ploughs.  308  carts,  6687  bullocks,  5691  cows,  7654 
buflaloes,  44  horses,  2288  sheep  and  goats,  and  3  asses. 

In  1880-81,  of  64.946  acres,  the  total  area  of  occupied  land.  23,687 
or  3647  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grassL  Of  the  rcmainin^f 
41,259  acres  325  were  twice  cropped.  oFthe  41,584  acres  tuxkr 
actual  tillage  grain  crops  occupied  40,613  acres  or  97"66  per  oent» 
32,563  of  them  under  rice  bhdt  Orj'za  sativa,  4448  undor  tidchm 
Eleusine  eoracana,  3596  under  chciinaiwr?  P  'iire,  and 

6  under  kocha  Paspalum  scrobiculatuin.     Pulyt  ^  .;>5  acre* 

or  143  per  cent,  242  of  them  under  udid  Phaseoius  niungo,  50  under 
tur  Cajanus  indicus,  36  under  mug  Phaseoius   radiatus,  1    "t^.^-^ 
gram  harhhara  Cicer  arietinum,  1  under   kvXith  Dolichos 
and  265  under  other  pulses.     Oilseeds  occupied  311   acres  or  "/« 

fer  cent  all  of  thera  under  gingelly  seeil  til  Sesamum  indiouia 
ibrcs  occupied  26  acres  or  006  per  cent.  25  of  them  under  ixitton 
kdpu8  Gossypium  herbaceum,  and  1  under  brown  hemp  amhi^ 
Hibiscus  cann'abinus.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  39  acres,  or 
0'09  net  cent,  4  of  them  under  sugarcane  U8  Saccharum  officinarma. 
and  tne  remaining  35  under  various  vegetables  sod  fraiia. 
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The  1881  population  returns  show,  of  70,200  people  67.332  or 

►5"91   per    cent  Hindus  ;    2345  or  3'34  per  cent  Musalmans  ;  607 

0"72  per  cent  Beni-Isr^ls ;  10  Christians ;  and    6  P^rsis.     The 

letails  of  the  Hindu  castes  are:   2642   Brdhmans;  1044  Kdyasth 

rabhus,  writers  ;  662  Jains,  514  Vdnis,  38  Lingdyats,  10  Komtis, 

id  4  Bhatids,  merchants  and  traders  ;  20,604  Agris,   19,596  Kunbis> 

id  87  Malis,  husbandmen ;  657  SonArs,  gold  and  silver   smiths ; 

t95  Sutars,  carpenters;  421  Katdris,  wood  turners;  421  Kumbh^rs, 

potters ;  349  KisArs  and  Tdrabats,  copper  smiths  and  lac  bracelet 

jUers ;  163  Buruds,  basket  makers;  161   Beldirs,  stone  masons; 

122  Shimpis,  tailors  ;  98  Lohftrs,  blacksmiths;  89  Telis.  oilmen;  42 

iulis,  cotton  tape  makers;  9  Khatris,  weavers  ;  7  Pfltharvats,  stone 

lasons  and  carvers ;  4  Rangiris,  dyers  ;  142  Guravs  and  5  Ghadsis, 

lusiciaus;  6   Bhats,    bards;    372   Nhdvis,    barbers;   124   Parits, 

rasher  men ;  1060  Dhangars,  shepherds;  619  Gavlis,  milk  sellers; 

|f3639  Kolis  and  39  Bhois,  fishers  and  sailors  ;  948  KAlans,  labourers  ; 

151  Bhanddris,   palm  juice    drawers;  63    Pardeshis,    messengers; 

tS   Kareathis,  labourers ;   6  Khatiks,  butchers  ;  6  Kaldls,  distillers ; 
4  thkaria,  3307  Thdkurs,  339  Vanjdris,  21  Vadars,  and  5  Bhils, 

j^  d  tribes  ;  868  Chtimbhdrs,  leather  workers  ;  3732  Mhdrs  and 

63  Mdngs,  village  servants;  16  Bhangis, scavengers  ;  266  Jangams, 
152  Oosdv^is,  105  Joshis,  100  Gondhalis,  and  18  Kolhatis,  beggars, 
I     Rolia  is  bounded  on  the  north  Ijj'  Alibdg  and  Pen,  on  the  east 
by  the  Pant  Sachiv's  territory,  on  the  south  by  Mdngaon,  and  on  the 
•west  by  the  Habsdn  or  Janjira,     Its  area  is  200  square  miles,  its 
(1881)  population   44,835    or  224  to   the    square    mile,    and  its 
^(1880-81)  realizable  land  revenue  £10,719  (Rs.  1.07,190). 
^K     Of  200  stjuare  miles,  the  area  surveyed   in  detail,  a  little  above 
^'lialf  a  s^^uare  mile  is  occupied  by  the   lands  of  alienated  villages. 
The  remainder,  according  to  the  revenue  survey,  contains  61,166 
acres  or  49*5  per  cent  of  arable;  12,007  acres  or  9*89  per  cent 
of  unarable  ;  402  acres  or  03   per  cent  of  grass  or  kuran  ;  29,469 
acres  or  23  8   per  cent  of  forest  reserves;   and    19,902   acres  or 
16*1  per  cent  of  \illage   sites,  roads,  and  rivei's.     From  the   61,166 
acres  of  arable  land,  223  have  to  be  taken  on   account  of  alienated 
land  in  Government  villages.     Of  the  balance  of  60,943  acres  the 
actual  area  of  arable  Government   land,   41,771  acres   or  682   per 
^cent.  were  under  till^e  in  1880-81. 

Roha  is  for  the  most  part  hilly,  the  hills  in  the  north  near  the 

[Kundalika  river  being  wooded  and  fringed  by  salt  marsh  and  rich 

Irice  lands.     To  the  north  and  west   of   the   Mdnddd  river,  in   the 

[nouth  and  south-west,  the  slopes  and  tops  of  the  ranges  that  border 

Janjira  are  specially  well  watered  and  densely  wooded.      The   less 

lraj=C?ed  lands  in  the  centre  are  in  places  broken  by  isolated  fortified 

ts.     The   rich  valley   of  the  Kundalika  passes  east  from  Roha 

it  eight  miles  to  Koldd  where  the   rice  lands  are  broken   by 

>icturesque  spurs  of  rocky  hills. 

The  eastern  parts  of  Roha  are  much  cut  off  from  the  sea  breeze, 

it  towards  the  close  of  the  hot-weather  months  parts  of  the  west 

ith>west  arc  almost  ae  pleasant  as  Alibdg.    DiAring  the  twenty- 

rs  ending  1881  the  rainfall  at   Roha   has  averaged  115t7 

»w.    The  details  arc  : 
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The  chief  river  is  the  Kundalika.  Besides  the  Kundalika  thiers 
are  the  AchabAg,  theOaiiga  nearRoha,»aud  the  SaJunkhodi.  all  fallifif 
into  the  Kundalika  creek.  The  rice  lands  are  verj'  well  watend 
during  the  rainy  season,  but  in  the  cold  and  hot  months  the  supply 
of  drinking  water  is  defective.  In  1881-82  there  were  205  Well- 
two  dams,  forty -five  ponds,  and  108  streams  and  springs. 

In  the  south  and  ea^t  on  the  hill  slopes  and  uplands  the  soil  is 
a  mixture  of  earth  and  broken  trap  or  muram.  In  lh<t  level  pttrts 
the  soil  varies  from  reddish  to  yellow  or  black.  It  is  in  pUces 
very  fertile  and  suited  both  for  early  and  for  late  cropa 

In  1881-82, 63+3  holdings  orkMtos  were  reconled  with  an  arenfle 
area  of  8^  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  £1  13«.  (Rs.  164).  " 
equally  di\nded  among  the  agricultural  population,  these  holdings 
would  represent  an  allotment*  of  5^  acres  at  a  yearly  rent  of 
19*.  6<i.  (Rs.  9J).  Distributed  among  the  whole  population  the 
share  to  each  would  amount  to  1|  acres,  and  the  incidence  of  ih« 
land  tax  to  4«.  8d.  (Rs.  2-5-4-). 

The  survey  rates  were  fixed  in  1863  for  thirty  years.  The  54.2321 
occupied  acres,  at  average  acre  rates  of  lis.  ^L  (Rs,  5-8-3)  for  ric»l 
land,  78.  8|t/.  (Rs.  3-13-9)  for  garden  land»  and  4^,  (3  annait  2pwVr 
for  uplands,  yielded  £10,479  0*.  (Rs.  1,04,793).  The  nniai' 
acres  of  arable  waste  were  rated  at  £47  10s.  (Rs.  475)  and  ali 
at  £431  16s.  (Rs.  4318).  Deducting  alienations  £431  16».  (R^.  431jj|.j 
and  adding  quit-rents  £207  (Rs.  2070)  and  grass  land.s  £48  (JU  480), 
the  total  rental  of  the  151  villages  amounted  to  £10,781  16«J 
(Rs.  1,07,818).    The  following  statement  gives  the  details : 
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According  to  the  1881-82  retums  44,835  people  owned  8370 
^houses.  4669  ploughs,  247  carts,  6968  bullocks,  5653  cows,  4815 
[Ijuffaloes.  87  horses,  2293  sheep  and  goats,  and  7  asses. 

In  1880-81  of  58,781  acres,  the  total  area  of  occupied  land,  17,010 

or  28'93  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass..    Of  the  remaining 

41,771  acres  955  were  twice  cropped.     Of  the  42,726  acres  under 

actual  tillage  grain  crops  occupied  39,233  acres  or  91 '82   per  cent, 

18,179  of  them  under  rice  bhdt  Oryza  sativa,  9122  under  ndchyii 

Eleusine  coracana,  8580  unaer  chenna  rar?'  Panicum  miliare,  3351 

under   kodra   Paspalum  scrobiculatum,  and  1  under   wheat  gaha. 

iTriticum  aestivum.     Pulses  occupied  3179  acres  or  744  per  cent, 

^3068    of    them    under   udid   Phaseolus  mungo.  426   tinder    mw^ 

lus    radiatus,    322  under  twr  Cajanus  indicus,    209  under 

harbhara  Cicer    arietinum,  and   1154   under    other  pulses. 

Mlaeeds  occupied  264  acres  or  0*61  per  cent,  all  of  them  under 

gingelly  seed  til  Sesamum  indicum.     Fibres  occupied  13  acres  or 

I  0'03  per  cent,  all    of   them  under  brown  hemp  ambddi  Hibiscus 

l<^anuabinus.     Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  37  acres  or  008  per  cent, 

5  of  them  under  sugarcane  its  Sacchanira  offieinarum,    and  the 

remaining  32  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  of  44,835  people  42,463  or 
9470  per  cent  Hindus  ;  1869  or  417  per  cent  Musalradus  ;  488 
or  I '08  per  cent  Beui-Israels;  11  Christians;  and  4  Pdrsi.s.  The 
details  of  the  Hindu  ca.ste3  are:  1367  Brahmans;  389  Kayasth 
Prabhus  and  4  P^t^ne  Prabhus,  writers;  918  Liugij^ats,  161  Jains, 
126  Vd,ni.s,  merchants  and  traders;  21,098  Kunbis,  4048  Agria, 
and  73  Malis,  husbandmen ;  644  Sonars,  gold  and  .silver  smiths  j 
507  Kumbhjirs,  potters ;  517  Sutdra,  carpenters  ;  309  Shimpis,  tailors; 
279  KatAris,  wood  turners ;  202  Buruds.  basket  makers ;  144  K4s4rs 
and  Tilmbats,  copper  smiths  and  lac  bracelet  seUei's,  71  Telis,  oilmen; 
32  BeMdrs,  stone  masons;  16  Lohdrs,  blacksmiths;  5  Patharvats, 
carvers  and  stone  masons;  4  Koshtis,  3  Khatris,  and  3  Sdlis, 
■weavers; 2  Rangilris,  dyers;  47  Guravs,  musicians;  406  Nhavis, 
l>arViers ;  276  Parits,  wa-shermen  ;  705  Gavlis,  milk-sellers ;  547 
Dhangars,  shepherds ;  1746  Kolis  and  323  Bhois,  Hshersand  sailors  ; 
347  Bhanddris,  palm-juice  drawers ;  43  GhLs^lis,  tinkers ;  22 
Pardeshis  and  5  Rdmoshis,  messengers  and  watchmen  ;  9  Khdtiks, 
butchers  ;  1961  Kjithkaris,  249  Vanjdris,  82  Thdkurs.  and  32  Vadars, 
^lULsettled  tribes  ;  803  Chambhdns,  leather  workers  ;  3386  Mhdra,  and 
j  74  M4ngs,  village  servants ;  2  Bhangis,  scavengers ;  254  GosAvis, 
169  Jangams,  36  Gondhalis,  and  17  Hol^s,  beggars. 

Ka'ngaon  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Roha,  on  the  east  by  the 

Pant  Sachiv's  territory  and  Mahfld,  on  the  south  by  Mahid,  and  on 

the  we^t  by  the  Uabs^  or  Janjira     Its  area  is  353  square  miles  ; 

it«  (1881)  population   81,085   or   229  to  the  square  mile;  and  its 

1(1880-81)  realizable  land  revenue  £14,965  (Rs.  1,49,650). 

Of  the  353  square  miles  surveyed  in  detail  nearly  three-fourths 
[of  a  )9quare  mile  are  occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages. 
The  remainder  according  to  the  revenue  survey  ciJntains  126,654 
acre«  or  58'3  per  cent  ot  arable;  30,380  acres  or  6*2  per  cent  of 
junarable  ;  490  acres  or  0*1  per  cent  of  gross  or  kuran  ;  22,420  acres 
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or  103  percent  of  forest;  and  54,508  acres  or  25*1  per 
village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the  126,654  acrM 
of  ai'able  land  456  acres  have  to  be  taken  on  acconnt  of  alienated 
land  in  Government  villages.  Of  the  balance  of  120,198  acres,  the 
actual  area  of  surveyed  arable  Government  land,  94,037  acres  tr 
74" 2  per  cent  were  under  tillage  in  1880-81. 

Elxcept  towards  the  south  the  countiy  is  broken  by  a  nomber  of 
detached  hills.  Towards  the  north  and  jvest,  near  the  M^lnd^  river. 
most  of  the  country  is  a  rugged  upland  rising  into  iBolated  pmks 
and  witli  many  low  winding  spurs  covered  with  brashwood  aiui 
coppice. 

Except  in  some  of  the  western  nplands  where  the  sea  breeae 
reaches,  MiUigaon  is  hot  during  the  hot  months.  During  the  fifteen 
years  ending  1881  the  rainfall  averaged  1181 8  inches.  The  d« 
are: 

Mdngaon  Ram/aU,  1S67'18S1. 
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The  chief  rivers  are  the  Ghod  with  a  winding  southerly  course 
about  twenty  miles  and  its  tributary  the  NizAmpur-K^l  with 
south-westerly  course  of  eighteen  milesi     The  w^ater  supplj^  in  mc 
of  the  Ullages  is  scanty.     In  1881-82  there  were  in  all  465  wells,  ooti 
dam,  206  ponds,  and  227  streams  and  springs. 

The  soil  is  poorer  than  in  Pen  or  AlibAg,  and  it  has  a  larger^ 
proportion  of  arable  upland. 

In  1881-82, 13,450  holdings  or  khdtds  were  recorded  with  an 
average  area  of  Q-j^jj  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  £1  2*.  (Rs.  11). 
If  equully  divided  among  the  agricultural  population  these  holdings 
would  represent  an  allotment  of  6^  acres,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  14*. 
10c2.  (Rs.  7-0-8).  If  distributed  among  the  whole  population  of 
the  sub-division,  the  share  to  each  would  amount  to  1 J  acres,  and 
the  incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  3«.  7d^  (Re.  1-12-8). 

The  survey  rates  were  fixed  in  1863-66  for  thirty  years.    The 


125,206  occupied  acres,  at  average  aero  rates  of  8s.  llt^  (Rs.  4-7-4) 
for  rice  land,  7*.  7i*i.   (Rs.    3-12-10)    for   garden  land,  and  4l± 
(3  annas  3  pies)  for  upland,  yielded  £14,814  4>t.  (Rs.  1,48.142). 
remaining  274  acres  of  arable  waste  were  rated  at  £25  4s.  (Ra. : 
and  alienations  at  £19'4  lO^.  (Rs,1945).     Deducting  alienatioiLs  £] 
lOs.  (Rs.  1945),  and  adding  quit-rents  £139  4«.  (Rs.  1392)  and  gr 
lands  18«.  (Rs.    9),  the  total    rental    amounted    to    £14,979    IC 
(Rs.  1,49,795).     The  following  statement  gives  the  details : 
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... 

274 

Ui 

127,866 

l,50.8aO 

Lcconling  to  the  1881  retuni.4  81,085  people  owned  15,510  houses, 
ploufjhs,  251  cart.s,  12,032  bullocks,  10,264  cows,  9943 
Faloes,  107  horses,  and  4771  sheep  and  goats. 
1880-81,  of  123,609  acres,  the  total  area  of  occupied  land, 
or  23'88  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the 
ing  94,087  acres  451  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  94,538 
aeres  under  actual  tillage  grain  crops  occupied  84,355  acres  or 
S9'22  per  cent,  28,482  of  thera  under  rice  bhdt  Oiyza  sativa,  20,000 
under  ndchtu  Eleusine  coracana,  19,895  under  kodra  Paspalum 
acrobiculatuni,  and  15,978  under  chenna  vari  Panicum  miliare. 
Pulses  occupied  7115  acres  or  7'52  percent,  3144  of  them  under 
t«<//'if  Pha.-*eolus  mimgo,  1557  under  gram  harbhara  Cicer  arictinum, 
874  under  tur  Cajanu.^  indicu.s,  673  under  mug  Phaseolus  radiatus, 
And  807  under  other  pul.se.s.  Oil.see<ls  occupied  1591  acres  or  1-68 
per  cent,  aU  of  them  under  gingclly  seed  til  Sesamum  indicum. 
j  Fibres  occupied  1439  acres  or  152  per  cent,  all  of  thera  under  brown 
Iietrip  anibiuli  Hibiscus  cannabinuj*.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied 
38  acre.s  or  004  per  cent,  7  of  them  under  sugarcane  tut  Saccharum 
iiirum,  and  the  remaining  31  under  various  vegetables  and 

1881  population  returns  show,  of  81,085  people  76,131  or 

'    per  cent  Hindus;  4833  or  5-96  per  cent  Musalmans ;  and 

121  or  014  per  cent  Beni-Isrdels.     The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes 

1901  Brahmans ;  879  Kayasth  Prabhus  and  12  Pdtdne  Prabhua, 

Iters;  1963  Vdnis,  169  Lingdyais,  and   63  Jains,  merchants  and 

lers ;  43,321    Kunbis,  362  A^'ris,  17   Mdlis,  husbandmen  ;   1036 

i,  gold   and   silver  smiths ;   1037   KumVjhdrs,   potters ;   844 

s,  carnenters;  409  Teli.s,  oilmen;  348  Shimpi.s,   tailors;  320 

i,  basket  makers ;  304  KflsArs,  copper  smiths  and  lac  bracelet 

>r»;  90   Kachhls,  fruit-sellers;  242   SaJis,  22   Koshtis  and  7 

itris,  weavers  ;  41  KAtAris,  wood  turners  ;  11  Jingai*8,  saddlers ; 

iPdUiarvats,   carvers    and    stone  masons ;   5    Sangars,  blanket 

kvera;  30  Guravs  and   10    Ghadsis,    masicians ;   740   Nh4vi.s, 
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barbers;  307  Parits,  washermen;    3253  Oavlis.  milk  seUisrs:  701 

Dhangars,  ^<hepherd»  ;  1248  Kolis,  60  Bhois,  and  18  Kh,ir\4> 
and  sailors;  118  Bhanddris,  palm-juice  di-awers ;  79  Sui 
labourers;  28  KJidtiks,  butchera;  9  Pardeshis,  messengers;  8  KAlam, 
labourers ;  1573  Kitthkaris,  60  Vanjaris,  45  Thd,km-s,  and  7  Va«Urt, 
unsettled  triWs;  1976  ChAmbhdi-s,  leather  workers  ;  11,521  MhirH» 
and  100  MAngs,  village  servants;  427  Gos^vis,  28G  Jangama,  76 
Joshis,  31  Gondhalis,  7  HoUrs,  5  Gopals,  and  3  Jogis,  beggars. 

■ 

Maha'd  is  l»ounded  on  the  north  by  Milngaon  and  the  Ptnl 
Sachiv's  territoiy,  on  the  east  by  the  Pant  Sachiv's  territory,  on 
the  south  by  SdtAra  and  Ijy  Khed  iir  Ratndgiri,  and  on  the  west  by 
Janjira  and  by  Dapoli  in  Katndgiri,  Its  area  is  459  square  miles, 
ita  (1881)  population  101»,3'J1  or  238  to  the  square  mile,  and  ii>i 
(1880)  realizable  laiul  revenue  £14,189  (Rs.  1,41,890). 

Of  459  square  miles,  the  area  surveyed  in  detail,  14J  " 
by   the   land  of  alienated  villages.     The  remainder,    u 
the   revenue  siu^'ey,  contains    172,573  acres  or  o9'2  per  cent  of 
ai*able  ;  0730  acres  or  2 '3  per   cent  of  imarable;  2164  acres  or  0*7 
prr  cent  of  grass  ;  33.698  acres  or  11  "5  per  cent  of  forest  refiervw; 
and  73,801  acres  or  25*3  per  cent  of  village   sites,  roads  and  rivpiu 
From  the  172,573  acres   of  arable  land  1822  have  to  Ix?  taken 
account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  ^nllagea     Of  the  b 
of  170,751  acres,  the  actual  ai-fea  of  arable  Government  lan<l,  89 
acres  or  1*57  per  cent  were  in  1880-81  under  tillage. 

In  the  north  Ls  a  i"ange  of  hills  that  centres  in  the  gi-cat  fortified 
Kcarp  of  RAygad.  Toward.s  the  south  the  counti-y  is  wild  and  rugged, 
broken  by  many  spurs  from  the  MahJibaleshvar  hills.  Along  the 
central  plain  oi  the  SAvitri  and  up  the  valleys  of  its  tributaries, 
though  the  country  is  much  broken  by  low  bare  hill.s  there  ia  a 
large  area  of  rice  and  garden  land. 

Mahad  Ls  almost  entirely  cut  off  from  the  sea  breeze  and  is 
subject  to  much  greater  changes  of  temperature  than  most  of  tbi 
district     During  January  and  February  the  nights  are  sometim 
surprisingly  cold.     But  the  days  are  almost  always  hot,  and  from 
end  of  February  till  the  break  of  the  rains  the  heat  is   genei-ally, 
oppres-sive.    The  rainfall  is  heavj',  the  average  fall  during  the  twenty- 
two  years  ending  1881  being  123-60  inchea    The  detaOs  are : 
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Mafidd  Rain/alt,  1860'  18SL 

Tbar. 

Hainfall. 

YUK. 
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Y«!k. 
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177      B 

06    12 

1S66      ... 
18e«      ... 
18«7      ... 
1888      ... 
18«0      ... 

Ina.  Cla. 

108    83 
134    67 
\U    68 
in   6* 

110    94 

1870  ... 

1871  ... 
1878      .„ 
1878      ... 

1874      ... 

Ina.Cte. 

11«    86 
109    64 
181    80 
118    06 
160    80 

1875  ... 

1876  ... 
187T      ... 

1878  ... 

1879  ... 

Ini.Cls. 

160    00 
104      6 
W      » 
IW    17 
m    60 

1880  ... 

1881  -. 

tmOM 

The    chief   river    is    the    SAvitri,    wliich   takes    its    rise 
Ma!iAl)ale.sfcvai'  and  runs  through  the  sub-division  in  a  north 
then  in  a  westerly  course.    Five  of  the  SAvitri's  tributaries  are  stjre 
of  considerable  size.  The  right  bank  tributaries  are  the  KAiutlu  wl 
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the  Sdvitri  after  a  southerly  course  of  four  miles  at  Boraj  ;  the 

lygad-Kill  with  acourseof  about  twenty  miles,  which  falls  into  the 

Ivitri  about  four  miles  above  Mahdd ;  and  the  Gandh^ri  wdth  a 

lerly  course  of  about  twelve  miles  falling  into  the  SAvitri  a 

ittle  below  Mahad,     The  left  bank  tributaries  are  the  Chola  with 

northerly  course  of  about  tea  miles  joiniiifr  the  S^vitri  close  to 

*olidpur,  and  the  N^geshvari  with  a  northerly  course  of  about 

fourteen  miles  falling  into  the  SAvitri  opposite  Disgaon.     Besides 

"»ese  rivers  there  were  in  1861-82,  771  wells,  fifty- two  ponds,  and 

176  streams  and  springs. 

The  rice  lands  of  Mahad  are  .particularly  fertile,  especially  in  the 
jighbourhood  of  MahAd.  Ghodegaon,  and  Birvadi,  where  the  greater 
>rtion  of  the  land  bears  a  rich  second  crop  of  gram  twr  and  pdvia. 

In  1881-82,  17,078  holdings  or  khdtda  were  recorded  with  an 
Lveragearea  of  10  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  16«.  Id.  (Rs.  8-0-8). 
""  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population,  these  holdings 
would  represent  an  allotment  of  7h  acres  at  a  yearly  rental  of  12*. 

(6d.  (Rs.  6-5-4).  Distributed  among  the  whole  population,  the  share 
lo  each  would  amount  to  li  acres,  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax 
to  2a.  6t?.  (R5,li). 
The  survey  rates  were  fixed  in  1866  for  thirty  years.  The  170,756 
occupied  acres,  at  average  acre  rates  of  8s.  6id.  (Rs.  4-3-6)  for  rice 
land,  6«.  6d.  (Rs,  3-3-4)  for  garden  laftd,  and  4|(i.  (2  annas  II  pies) 
for  uplands,  yielded  £13,784  6s.  (Rs.  1,37,843).  The  remaining 
1610  acres  of  arable  waste  were  rated  at  £35  (Rs,  350)  and  alienationa 
at  £1474  4$,  (Rs.  14,742).  Deducting  alienations  £1474  4^.  (Rs. 
1 14,742),  and  adding  quit-rents  £388  (Rs.  3880)  and  grass  lands 
^,1  14».  (Rs.  17),  tlie  total  rental  of  the  249  villages  amounted  to 
14,209  (Rs.  1,42,090).     The  following  statement  gives  the  details  : 

Alahdd  Rent  Roll,  1878-79. 
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According  to  the  1881  rctiUTis  109.301  people  o^vned  21,156 
louses,  11,389  ploughs,  179  carts,  17,218  bullocks,  13,741  cows, 
1738  bufFaioes,  47  horses,  and  3821  sheep  and  goats. 

In  1880-81  of  170.546  acres,  the  total  area  of  occupied  land, 
11.204  or  4761  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the 
remaining  89,342  acres  1076  were  twice  cropped  .Of  the  90,418 
icrcs  under  actual  tillage  grain  crops  occupied  85,0*5  acres  or 
►475  per  cent,  29,109  of  them  under  nachni  Eleusine  coracana,  27,591 
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under  rice  bhdt  Oryza  sativa,  20,577  under  clienna  vari  Paiu< 
miliare,  and  8398  under  kcdra  Paspalum  Hcj'obiculatum.  Pulses 
occupied  2440  acres  or  2'69  per  cent,  1439  of  Uiem  under  v<lid 
Phaseolus  mungo,  426  under  tur  Cajanus  indicus,  331  under  in 
Phaacolus  radiatus,  and  244  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occt 
2245  acres  or  2  48  per  cent,  all  of  them  under  gingelly  s 
Sesamuiu  iiidicum.  Fibres  occupied  10  acres  or  0*01  per  cent, 
of  them  under  brown  hemp  amhadi  Hibiscus  cannabim 
Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  48  acre,'?or  005  per  cent,  10  of  the 
Tindor  sugarcane  U8  Saccnarum  officinarum,  and  the  remaining  1 
under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  of  109.391  people.  102.640  oi 
9382  per  cent  Hindus;  6725  or  614  per  cent  Musalmdnfi;  19 
Christians ;  5  Beni-Isrdels  ;  and  2  Pdrsis.  The  details  of  the  Hindu 
castes  ai'e :  1999  Brdiimans ;  1006  K^yasth  Prabhus  and  3 
PAtdne   Prabhus,   writers ;  2091    Vdnis,   325  LingJlyats,  49   Jains, 

7  Bh^titls,  and  5  Johins,  merchants  and  traders;  65,649  Kiui^i- 
and  3  M^lis,  huslmndmen;  1597  Sondi-s,  gold  and  silver  smitlis , 
1533  Sutdrs,  carpenters;  1048  KumbhArs,  potters;  562  ShimpiH 
tailors ;  381  Buruds,  basket  makers ;  314  Kilsjii*s  and  Tdmbat« 
copper  smiths  and  lac  bracelet  makers;  154  Telis,  oilmen:  102 
Salis,  weavers  ;  71  Belddrs,  stone  masons;  28  Otaris,  »  ;  27 
Piitharvats,  carvers  and    stone  masons;  17  Lohdrs,  li  ilis; 

8  KhatrLs,  weavers  ;  7  Sangars,  blanket  weavers  ;  5  Jingars.  saddle 
makers ;  150  Guravs  and  8  Ghadsis,  musicians ;  8C  Bhdts,  bards  j' 
1056   NhaxTs,  barbers ;  664  Pai'its,  washermen  ;  2332  Gavlis,   milk 
sellers  ;  752  Dhangars,  shepherds  ;  1281  Kolis.  892  Bhoia,  62  Gdbit%] 
and  35    KliArvis.   fishers  and   sailors ;   123   Bhandaris,  palra-juicoi 
drawers  ;  64  GhisAdis,  tinkers  ;  40  Khdtiks,   butchers  ;  89  Shindos, 
huBbandmen;  23  Pardeshis,  messengers  ;  11  Sarekaris,   labounT.*, 
794    Kuthkaris,    47   Thdkurs,  5  BhUs,  and  1    Vanjiiri,   unsettled 
tribes;  1521    Chilmbhdrs,  leather  workers;  14,684  Mhdrs  and  6t> 
Mangs,  \Hllage  servants  ;  3  Bhangia,  scavengei-s  ;  517  Jangams,  231 
GoHiivis,  107  Kolhdtis,  51  Gondhalis,  9    Gopdls,  3  Joshis,  and  2 
BairAgis,  beggars. 


^ 


Ak^ui. 


Akslli,  three  miles  south  of  Aliba^,  is  one  of  the  chief  garden  or  Chapter  XIV. 
hd^di/at  villages  in  the  Alibltg  sub-ui\'ision.  Compared  with  338  pia---  oflnterfi 
boaso6  and  1359  people  in  1850,  in  1881  it  had  240  houses  and  1286 
people,  of  whom  1261  were  Hindus,  twenty  were  Beni-Isrdels  or 
Indian  Jews,  and  five  were  Musalin^ns.  The  lands  of  Akshi, 
I^ji^on,  and  Revdanda  or  Cheul,  form  the  belt  of  gardens  and  palm 
roves  which  stretches  al:x>ut  seven  miles  along  the  coast  south  of 
^Ridg.  From  these  gardens  large  quantities  of  vegetables,  especially 
m^  dxulh ydbhoplas  Cucurbita  lagenaria,  bliendes  Hibiscus  esculentus, 
ovdricha  shen^as  Dolichos  faboeformis,  mangoes,  lemons,  pine- 
apples, plantains,  and  betel-leaves  go  to  Bombay  in  the  fair  season. 
Tney  ai"e  taken  to  Bombay  by  Kolis  and  bought  from  thcra  by 
Bombay  Bhatids  and  Musalrajins.  From  the  Alibdg-Cheul  roatl  the 
Akishi  houses  arc  neai'ly  hidden  by  thick  palm  and  mango  groves  and 
luxuriant  underwood.  The  chief  housenolders  are  BnOimans  and 
Chavkalshis ;  the  poorer  cla.sse3  Bhanddria,  Kunbis,  Mid  Kolis.  On 
ihe  south  side  of  the  Alibag  creek  is  an  old  reservoir  with  a  greatest 
depth  of  fourteen  feet,  an  area  of  about  three  acres,  and  a  supply  of 
■water  that  lasts  throughout  the  year.  Akshi  has  two  temples,  one 
of  Killkdljorva  Devi  and  the  other  of  Someshvar  Mabddev.  About 
twenty-five  paces  from  the  Devi's  temple,  on  the  road,  to  the  left  of 
the  house  of  one  Rama  NAik,  is  an  inscribed  stone  4' 3"  long  by  1' 
"broad.  Above  are  the  sun  and  moon  followed  by  the  ass-curse  ; 
then  comes  a  roughly  cut  writing  of  nine  lines  in  the  Devandgari 
chai'actcr,  an<i,  below  the  writing,  a  second  representation  of  the  sun 
and  moon.  About  ten  feet  to  the  left  of  the  Someshvar  temple  is 
an  inscribed  stone,  5'  5"  long  by  1'  3"  broad.  Above  are  the  sun 
and  moon  followed  by  fifteen  lines  of  writing  in  the  Devandgari 
character  and  below  the  writing  is  the  ass-curse. 

Aliba'g,  north  latitude  18°  39"  and  ea.st  longitude  72°  57",  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Koldba  district  and  the  chief  town  of  the 
Alib^  sub-division,  ha<i  in  18S1  an  area  of  398 J  acres,  6376  people, 
and  a  municipal  revenue  of  £611  (Rs.  6110). 

The  town  lies  on  the  coast,  nineteen  miles  south  of  Bombay, 
i  the  mouth  of  a  tidal  creek,  locally  known  as  the  Sakhar  creek, 
m  the  village  of  Ssikhar  on  its  southern  bank.  On  the  cast  side 
f  the  town  is  a  salt  marsh,  covered  with  water  at  high  tides,  which 
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»  Besitlce  the  Accoonts  of  Porta  which  have  been  contributed  by"Mr.*E.  H.  Moscardl, 
.S.,  thia  chapter  owea  much  to  additions  and  corructioflB  Hy  Mr.  W.  F.  SiucUkur, 
S.,  Mr.  T,  fj.  liimilton,  C.S.,  and  Mr,  U,  Kcmicdy. 
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is  gradually  being  reclaimed,  and,  on  the  west,  between  the  tonTJ  and 
the  sea,  is  a  belt  of  cocoa  palms  which  extend  along  the  coost  boUi 
to  the  north  and  south  for  many  miles.  The  view  of  Alibfig,  as  it  is 
approached  fi-om  the  sea,  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  In  the  fore- 
ground ia  the  sea-fort  of  Kolaba,  with  its  temples,  niiued  palace^ 
and  trees  ;  beyond  is  the  long  line  of  palms  broken  only  by  groups 
of  still  higher  ca-suarinaa,  beneath  which  may  be  distinguished  tie 
houses  of  the  European  re^identa.  The  town  itself  is  almost  liidden 
save  some  huts  in  the  Kolis'  quarter  which  border  on  the  creek.  In 
the  distance  are  the  hills  whicfi  run  like  a  backbone  down  the  Alibig 
sub-di\dsiorL  Prominent  among  those  immediately  behind  the  toMm 
are  Ramdhai'an  with  its  conical  peak,  and  the  fort  of  Sigargad  with 
its  curious  outlying  pinnacle  of  rock.  To  the  left  of  Raiudharan  is 
the  wooded  hill  of  Kankeshvar,  witli  along  spur  stretching  far  to  the 
north,  and  to  the  right  of  SAgargad  are  the  forest  clad  hilU  of 
Bcloshi  and  Mahan  reaching  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  to  the  south. 
To  the  south-east,  over  the  Ndgaon  and  Revdanda  palms,  rise  the  law 
bare  Cheul  hills,  with  a  row  of  Buddhist  caves  on  the  south  face, 
and  a  shrine  of  Dattdtraya  crowning  their  south-east  peak.  At  the 
end  of  the  long  row  of  palms,  on  the  coast  may  be  distinguished  the 
mouth  of  the  Roha  creelc  or  Kundalika  river,  the  ruins  of  Revdanda 
on  one  side  and  the  fort  of  Korlai  on  the  other,  with  a  background^ 
of  the  Habsau  and  Roha  hills.  About  two  miles  out  at  sea,  to  the 
south-west  of  the  Kolilba  Fort,  U  round  tower  about  sixty  feet  higb, 
marks  the  Cheul  Ka4.1u,  a  dangerous  reef  covered  at  high  water,  on 
which  among  other  vessels,  have  been  wrecked  the  Peninsular  ami 
Oriental  Company's  steam-ship  *  Jeddo'  and  the  Elnglish  ship  'Di 
Vernon.' 

With  the  exception  of  some  newly  built  two-storied  houses  with 
tiled  roofs  there  are  few  buildings  of  any  size  in  Aliljiig  and  many 
of  tlie  dwellings  are  but  thatched  huts.  The  roads  are  well  kept 
and  clean  and  the  main  thoroughfares  are  lighted.  The  town  is 
supplied  with  drinking  \vater  from  a  lake  recently  made,  distant 
about  a  mile  and  half  to  the  north-ea-st  on  the  road  to  Dharamtar.  Oa 
the  whole,  AliMg  is  a  prosperous  place  and  has  grown  considerably 
in  the  past  ten  years.  On  the  north -west  side  of  the  town,  at  thti 
end  of  the  shady  road  which  leads  to  the  jail  and  Government  offices* 
is  an  open  grass  plot  where  the  new  official  residence  for  the  Col- 
lector IS  (1883)  being  built.  In  front  is  the  sea  and  l^ehind  is  an  oval 
pond  foiTiied  b}"^  the  quanying  of  .stone  for  the  buildings  in  the 
neigh boiu-hood.  On  the  ea^t  side  of  the  pond  is  the  Hii*akot.  now 
used  as  a  jail  and  treasury,  a  new  row  of  buildings  for  Govermuent 
offices,  and  the  police  linens.  The  Hinikot,  or  Diamond  Fort,  is  built 
of  massive  undi'cssed  blocks  of  trap,  some  of  them  aliout  four  feet 
by  three.  It  Is  entered  on  the  south  side  by  a  steep  flight  of  step* 
recently  replaced  by  modern  masom-y.  At  the  top  of  the  steps,  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  doorway,  is  an  image  of  M^ruti  with  a 
spirit  or  dcvi  under  his  foot.  lunnediately  inside,  in  the  gateway, 
are  the  guard-rooms  and  over  these  is  an  office  of  modern  construc- 
tion. The  walls,  which  are  alx>ut  thirty  feet  high,  the  curtain  wall 
being  six  feet  high  and  four  feet  broad,  enclose  a  space  some  fifty 
yards  square.    The  cells  for  the  prisoners  are  built  aJong  t^e  nortS 
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id  east  walls,  and  the  treasury  is  on  the  west  side.    In  the  south-      Chapter  XIV, 
rest  comer  is  an  old  well  with  a  flight  of  steep  steps.  Places  oflntei 

At  the  end  of  the  double  row  of  police  lines,  abutting  on  the  main  AlibAo 

id,  are  the  remains  of  a  small  outwork,  some  seven  feet  high  and 
150  feet  in  circumference,  buUt  of  the  same  kind  of  large  stones  aa 
le  fort.     On  this  stands  the  chief  constable's  office.     This  outwork 
originally  used  by  one  of  the  Ant^ids  as  a  place  from  which  to 
ch  the  Dasara  and   Divdli  (September- October)  festiv-ities,  and 
)r  seeing  the  Muharram  processions  when  idbuta  used  to  be  carried 
the  sea.    The  building  was  afterwards  used  as  a  dispensary. 

The  Alibdg  coast  is  open  to  the  strong  sea  breeze,  which  blows 

luring  most  of  the  year   and  makes  the   climate  pleass&iter  than  in 

~ie  inland  parts  of  the  district.     In  the  towu  the  passage  of  the 

>reeze    is  checked  by  the  palms    and    underwood.    But    the  sea 

le,  where  are  the  jail,  the   police  lines,  and  the  dwellings  of  the 

iuropean  officers,  is  much  optner  and  more  healthy.    During  the 

^w^enty-three  years  en<Ung  ISSO,  the  Alibdg  rainfall  vained  from  144 

iches  in  1878  to  foi-ty  in  1871,  and  averaged  eighty  inches.     The 

lermometer  readint^s,  for  the  five  years  ending  1879,  show  that  May 

the  hottest  month,  with  an  extreme  maximum  of  95'2  and  an 

breme  minimum  of  800,  and  January  the  coldest  month  with  an 

:treme  maximum  of  87 0  and  an   extreme  minimum  of  626.     The 

lean  daily  range  of  the  thermometer  is  greatest  (15'4)  in  January 

and  least  (34)  in  July. 

The  mouth  of  the  Alil^dg  creek  is  much  blocked  hj  shifting  sand  Harbour, 

banks,  and,  dui'ing  the  last  ten  years,  the  old  channel,  close  under 
the  south-east  wall  of  the  KoMba  fort,  has  gratlually  silted,  driving 
vessels  to  the  south  of  a  large  sand  bank.  The  river  is  always 
difficult  of  navigation,  and  during  strong  north-west  or  south-west 

t winds  Wcomes  exceedingly  dangerous,  even  for  small  craft.  The 
creek  is  nearly  dry  at  low  tide,  and  even  at  high  tide  is  navigable 
J)nly  by  vessels  of  about  six  tons  (25  khandlg).  Small  craft  of  five 
to  seven  tons  (20-28  khandis)  at  high  tide  pass  about  four  miles 
further  to  Hatalo. 

Large  quantities  of  rice  go  every  year  to  Bombay,  Ratn^ii-i,  Trade, 

and    the  southern   coast,   and  in   April  and  May  common   green 

jinangoea  are    largely  exported    to    Bombay.     In    the  fair  season 

(October- June)  one  of  the  Shepherd  steamers  daily  calls  off  Alibfig 

)n  its  way  to  and  from  Goa,  the  passage  to  Bombay  taking  from 

ro  to  three  hours.  Tlie  sea  trade  returns  for  the  eight  years  emiing 
1881-82  show  average   exports  worth  JE1o,058  (Ra.  1,50,580)  and 

iports  worth  £22,752  (R«.  2,27,520). 

AUbiixr  is  well  supplied  with  water.    At  present  (1882)  there  are       Water  Supply. 

^68  weUs  and  two  ponds,  compared  with  271  wells  and  one  pond 

in  1850.     The  lai-ge  number  ot  wells  is  duo  to  the  fact  that  water 

~    found  in  the  sandy  soil  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface.    Though 

rell  suited  for  irrigating  pabn-trees  this  water  is  not  good  to  di-ink. 

ronnerly,  for  their  drinking,  the  well-to-do  brought  water  from  wells 

two  miles  east  of  Alib%,  in  the  village  of  Vatlgaon  under  the 

rgad  range.  But  the  poor  sulfered  from  the  badness  of  the  water 

guinea- worm  was  very  common.    In  1875  the  survey  of  an  old 
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pond  at  Vcshvi  alwut  1  i  miles  east  of  Alibag,  showed  that,  by  raising 
its  southern  bank,  cutting  out  the  northern  t«ank,  and  building  two 
earth  dams,  a  lake  could  be  formed  22  i  acres  in  ai*ea  and  capaljle  of 
storing  22,5CM),0OO  gallons  of  water,  all  of  which  could  be  delivered 
and  distributed  with  a  pressui'c  of  fom*  feet  in  the  town  of  Alib^ 
By  putting  a  masonry  dam  across  the  l)ed  of  the  stream  and  cutting 
a  clianuel  from  the  dam  to  the  head  or  north  end  of  the  lake,  i» 
would  be  possible,  by  lifting  a  sluice  in  the  dam  and  conducting  the 
river  into  the  channel,  to  keep  the  new*  lake  up  to  the  maximoiii. 
level  so  long  as  the  river  ran  during  the  fair  season.  The  river 
ceases  to  nm  between  the  Ist  and  the  20th  of  January,  Taking 
the  earlier  date,  on  the  1st  of  January  of  every  year,  the  lake  could 
be  always  at  its  highest  level,  that  is,  containing  22,500,000  g&llona 
of  water.  As  the  population  of  Alibiig  is  only  about  6300,  and 
there  are  no  industries  requiring  large  quantities  of  w^ater.  it  waa 
found  that  a  maximum  supply  of  sixteen  gallons  a  head  was  ample 
for  ordinary  use.  Therefore  on  the  fiist  January  in  each  year  there 
would  Ive  nearly  nine  months'  supply,  while,  in  aimoat  every  season, 
the  rainfall  in  June  would  ifill  the  lake.  If  at  any  time  a  larger 
(juantity  of  water  was  required,  the  storage  capacity  of  the  lako 
could  be  doubleil  or  even  trebled  by  deepening  its  upper  or  northeni 
end. 

The  dam  across  the  river  ia  200  feet  long,  and  at  it«  greatt«t 
height  3^  feet.  It  is  built  in  the  rocky  bed  of  the  river  of 
rubltle  in  Portland  cement,  thus  forming  a  step  in  the  river  over 
which  the  stream  flows  easily.  At  the  south  end,  protected  from 
the  stream  by  a  cmtoin  wall,  is  a  two-foet  iron  sluice  lifted  liy  & 
screw  winch  ;  from  tliis  sluice  the  water  escapes  into  a  holluw 
channel,  which  continuing  for  a  third  of  a  mile,  empties  into 
the  northeru  end  or  head  of  the  lake.  It  has  been  found  easy  to 
fill  the  lake  in  forty-eight  hours.  The  two  new  eai-thon  dam* 
of  the  reservoir  are  respectively  six  and  ten  feet  high,  with  tlic 
usual  slopes  3i  to  one  on  the  water  side,  and  two  to  four  on  the 
outer  side.  They  arc  built  of  a  very  sticky  earth  whicli  is  found  on 
the  .spot  ;  a  pudolc  wall  iiius  through  their  centre,  which  how  boon 
carried  down  into  soliil  ground  throughout  the  whole  leDgth., 
Bonks  and  puddle  wall  rise  together  in  layers  of  six  inches  worked 
in  and  consolidated  by  gangs  of  labourei-s.  Both  tlie  iu.side  and 
outside  slopes  and  the  crowns  of  the  banks  are  cased  M-itli  a  layer  of 
1  ^  feet  of  the  Wst  mm'ctm  or  broken  trap,  carefully  beaten  And 
consolidated.  Tlie  old  banks  to  the  south  and  ea»st  have  Ix-en 
raised  in  the  same  way,  and  they  have  also  had  a  trench  cut  tlirou'^'^i 
their  entire  lengths  deep  into  solid  ground,  which  has  been  iaUod  u  itii 
puddle  carefully  worked  in  as  above.  All  the  inner  slopes  of  tlui 
aauLS  are  pitched  with  rough  stone  laid  edgeways  and  driven  im 
the  face  of  the  Itanks  with  heavy  rammers,  the  intorstic 
filled  with  chips  driven  well  home  that  the  banks  may  be  iw 
fi-om  -waste  or  wear.  The  crowns  of  all  the  dams  a,m  covered  wit 
a  well  consolidated  laj^er  of  road  metal.  The  building  of  a  nj, 
waste  weir  was'  found  urmecessary,  as  at  a  very  favourable  podni 
there  is  a  natural  overflow  which  can  carry  off  tdl  surplus  water. 
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[The  outlet  is  through  a  heavy  dam  of  rubble  in  cement,  built  at 
east  end  of  the  lake,  carrie<i  on  each   side   into   the   banks.    A 
;p  channel  has  been  dug  from  the  bed  of  the  lake  to  this   dam, 
id,  for  several  feet  before  the  channel  reaches  the  dam,  the  aides 
built  in  wing  walls  with  nibble  smoothly   coated   with  cement. 
TO  iron  pipes,  one  a  twelve-inch  and  the  other  a  nine-inch  pipe, 
beddea  at  the  foot  of  the  masonry  dam.     From  the  twelve-inch 
on  the  outer  side   of  the  dam  a  twelve- inch  stoneware   pipe, 
led  in  cement,  is  carried  twelve  feet  underground  to  a  hollow  a 
idred  and  fifty  feet  distant.     This  is  the  waste  or  sludge   pipe 
>ugh  which,  if  necessary,  the  lake  can  bo  run  dry.     The   inner 
)uth  of  the  pipe   is  fitted  with  a  plug   which   can    be*   lifted   at 
jure,  and  during  hea^'y  rain  scour  the  bottom  of  the  lake.     The 
"nine-inch  iron  pipe  is  the  feed  or  outlet  pipe.     It  has  one  mouth  at 
"le  lowest  point  from  which  delivery  in  Alib^g   is  possible,  and 
pother  mouth  five  feet  alwve,  so  that  water  can  be  drawn  oft"  either 
or  twelve  feet  below  the  highest  level  of  the  lake  or  ten  feet 
Through  this  pipe  the  water   passes  into   a   filter-chamber 
jht  compartments,  fillefl  with  fresh  sand  and  charcoal,  the 
passing  over  one  dividing  wall  luider  another,  and  so  on,  till 
reaches  the  last  or  outlet  compartment,  when  it  escapes  through 
[nine-inch  masonry  pipe  whose  mouth  is  guarded  by  a  strainer  of 
letal  gauze.  • 

The  supply  of  water  is  regulated  by  a  simple  beam  fixed  over  the 
itlet  pipe  tilled  with  two  wheels  or  blocks.     Over  the  blocks  a  light 
lin  supports,  on  the  inside  of  the  lake  a  weighted  plug,  and  on  the 
itside,  that  is  in  the  filter  chamber,  a  large  copper  float  which  rests 
the  surface  of  the  water.     As  the  level  in  the  filter-chamber  rises 
le  float  rises  and  the  weighted  plug  drops  into  the  outlet ;  as  the 
rel  in  the  filter-chamber  falls  the  float  falls  ami  lifts  the  plug.     At 
le  head  of  the  filter-chaml>er  a  white  marble  tablet  has  Iwen  let 
ito  the  masonry  with  an  inscription  in  English  and  in  Mardithi 
The  English  runs  : 

Tba  RoTa.1  Aliba'g  TVater  'Works  to  oonunemorate  the  visit  of  H.  B.  H.  the 
Prince  of  "Wales  to  Indi*,  The  Bha'u  Sa'heb  Dhondiraj  Vinayak  Bivalkar 
generously  presented  E«.  20,000  for  the  above  works  which  H.  H,  H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  pleased  to  declare  should  be  known  as  above  entitled.  Commenced 
iSth  November  1875,  completed  Ist  June  1876.  Arthur  Crawford,  CoUeotor; 
W.  Orey,  C. E.,  ICagineer;  Nagu  Purbha ji,  Contractor. 

To  save  the  great  cost  of  iron  mains  Mr.  Crawford,  the  Collector, 

arranged  that  stoneware  pipes  should  be  brought  from  England, 

tested  up  to  a  head  of  thirty-five  feet.     These  masomy  pipes  saved 

seventy-five  per  cent  in  cost.     They  worked  well  for  a  time,  but, 

before  long,  either  from  faulty  construction  or  from  bad  masonry, 

^^rious  leakage  was  found  at  the  joints.     This  defect  has  to  some 

^Btent  been  cured,  but  the  masoni-y  pipes  are  a  doubtful  success.* 

The  nine-inch  main  from  the  reservoir  is  laid  alongside  of  the 
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*  Ajb  the  contractor  who  laid  the  eartheuware  pipes  put  an  ^  insufficient  quantity 
of  cement  in  the  joints,  roots  of  trees  found  their  way  into  the  jointa  ^d  ^hoked  theui. 
In  1879,  the  pipee  were  cleared  and  the  jointa  properly  cemented,  but  even  now  (1SS3) 
there  axe  coDstant  leakages,  and  it  ia  a  moot  point  whether  ultimately  iron  pipes  will 
not  have  to  be  laid.  Mr.  T.  3.  Hamilton,  CB. ;  Professional  Papers  oo  Indian  Engi- 
■«eniig.  X.  41  No.CCCXLIX. 
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Chapter  HV.      high  road  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  to  a  point  in  the  town  where  thre« 
IlaoM  oflnterMt  ^®*^"g  streets  meet.     On  the  way  it  supplies  a  large  cattle-pond,  a 
stone  reseiToir  for  the  Mhdrs  and  others  of  low  caste,  and  another^ 
for  the  little  village  of  Chendra.     Wliere  the  road  crosses  the 
swamp  at  the  entrance  to  the  town,  arrangementa  are  made  to  sht 
off  the  water  from  the  town  with  a  sluice,  and  by  opening  a  val^ 
above  it  to  scour  tlie  main  from  end  to  end.     At  the  junction  of  tl 
three  streets  the  nine-inch  main  coaaes,  and  thi-ee  four-inch  ptp«t' 
branch  from  it  down  the  three  leading  streets  ;  these  four-inch  pipei 
change  to    three-inch  and  finally  to    two-inch  pipes.     At  pointa 
chosen  by  the  townspeople    are    eighteen  stone    reservoirs,  each 
holding  one  thousand  gallons,  fitted  with  self-acting  ballcock«  to 
keep  the  water  in  the  reservoirs  above  level  and  prevent  overflow. 
The  reservoira  are  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  feet  deep,  buUt  o£ 
dressed   blocks  of  trap  brought  from  the  KolAba  fort,   and  lin« 
inside  with  cement.     The  level  of  the  bottom  of  each   reservoir  il 
above  the  level  of  the  nearest  roadside  drains,  and  an  opening  is  lei 
filled   with  a  plug,  so  that  each  reservoir  can   at   any    time  ' 
thoroughly  cleaned.     Round  each  reaervoir  is  a  stone  pavement 
feet  wide.     The  cost  of  the  works  was  £3400  (Rs.  34,000),  of   whic 
£2000  (Ra.  20,000)  were  contributed  by  the  Bhdu  Sdheb  of  AliUg.^ 

In  1850  there  were  140  tiled  and   1087  thatched  houses  with  an 
average  ^household  of  three  raemljers.    Most  of  the  houses  faong 
roads  were  well  built  and  tiled   In  1881  there  were  966  tiled  mm  U 
thatched  housea     The  houses  of  the  rich  are  usually  tiled,  with 
at  least  six  feet  high  and  not  veiy  pointed  roofs.     There  is  freqi 
an  upper  storey  and  inside,  on  both  stories,  rooms  are  partitioned 
and  sometimes  matted.     The  houses  of  the  poor  have  low  walls 
kdrvi  or  bamboo,  high  pointed  thatched  roofs  and  floors  of  harddU 
mud.    They  have  usually  but  one  room. 

In  1850  there  were  4329  people,  3764  of  whom  were  Hindus,  385 
Musalmdns,  158  Beni-Isrdels,  and  twenty-two  Cliristians,  In  1878 
the  number  had  increased  to  5473,  of  whom  4903  wei*e  Hindus, 
416  Musalmdna,  nine  Cliristiana,  and  145  others.  In  1881  the 
population  wa.H  returned  at  6376,  of  whom  5674  were  Hindus,  407 
Musalniiin.s,  172  Beni-Israels,  and  123  others. 

U'mtory.  Alib<lg,  that  is  All's  Garden,  is  said  to  be  called  after   Ali,  a  ricli 

Musalmto  who  lived  about  200  years  ago  and  made  many  \v  '!•' 
and  gardens  in  and  near  Alibig.  Ten  or  eleven  of  Ali's  \- 
remain.  The  two  best  known  are  the  Pimpal  well  near  the  large 
banyan  tree  close  to  the  mdmlatdar'a  office  where  also  is  Ali  s  tomb; 
and  the  Ganpati  well  in  front  of  Ganpati  s  temple.  The  sit*  of 
the  present  town  is  said  to  have  formerly  been  covered  by  the  se^. 
According  "to  local  tradition  the  old  settlement  waa  at  Rdznnith, 
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'  The  details  of  cost  are  :  Head  works  and  main  to  monicipal  Lunita,  £3000 
(R«.  20,000);  pitching  dama.  £100  (Ka.  1000}  ;and  diatribotioD  mains  and  raMrvoa% 
£1300  (H«.  13,000).  Thia  amount  haa  been  contributed  from  the  following  sowta: 
£2000  by  the^Bliflu  Sihebof  AlibAg;  £11 15  by  public  anbacriptiona  ;  £170 Iram  lortl 
funda  for  the  reBer\'oir  at  Chendre,  for  the  Mh^ra'  ciatem  outside  of  manicipal  bmHat 
and  for  a  reservoir  at  the  Civil  Hospital ;  and  £116  by  Governm«nt  for  a  pnhbt 
reaervoir.  * 
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ihree  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Hirdkot,  and  All's  garden 
iras  converted  into  the  present  towTi  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  Angria  made  it  his  head-quarters,  AUbig 
has  never  been  a  place  of  importance.  In  1771  Mr.  Forbes  visited 
Alibagand  was  sumptuously  received  by  Kaghoji  Angria  and  hi."} 
minister  Govind  Shet.^  Rdgnoji  lived  on  the  island  fort  of  Kolaba, 
but  his  palace,  treasury,  stables,  and  gaixlens  were  on  the  mainland 
in  AlibAg.  It  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Kolaba  agency  in 
1840.'  Between  IS^jO  and  1850  the  town  was  improved  ana  ita 
appearance  completely  changed  by  the  making  of  roads. 

The  gardens    of  Alibdg,  which  yield  cocoanuts  and  some  fine 
varieties  of  graft  mangoes,  are  among  the  best  in  the  district,  and 

E  value  of  the  produce  is  increased  by  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
sent   to    Bombay.    There    is  a   vegetable   market,  about  ten 
cellaneous  shops,  and  ten  tavoms,  nine  for  country  and  one  for 
European  liquor. 

Besidea  the  district  and  sub-divisional  establishments,  the  chief 
vemment  institutions    are  the    sub-judge's  court,  the  customs 
,the  civil  hospital,  the  post  office,  the  Er^lish  mission  school,  the 
vemment  vernacular  school,  and  the  jaiL     There  are  also  a  girls* 
_    ool  established  by  the  municipality,  a  library,  and  two  private 
Vernacular  schools.     Alibdg  has  a  printing  and  a  lithographic  press 
m  which  i.ssue  two  weekly  Mar^th?  papers  called  the  Satyasadan 
the  Abode  of  Truth,  and  the   Sharabh  or  Grasshopper,  and  two 
nthly  Mardtlii  magazines  called  Abala  Mitra  or  the  Friend  of 
e  Weak  that  is  of  women,  and  Saddharma  Dip  or  the  Light  of 
ue  Religion. 

The  municipality  was  established  in  1864.  In  1880-81  it  had  an 
income  of  £611  (Rs.  6110),  representing  a  taxation  of  2«.  3d  (Re.  IJ) 
a  head.  The  yearly  expenditure  amounts  to  about  X650  (Rs.  6500). 
The  chief  improvements  have  been  under  water-works  and  conser- 
vancy. A  scneme  is  under  consideration  for  converting  the  night- 
iBoil  into  manure  by  mixing  it  with  the  ashes  of  the  town  sweepings. 

H^There  are  five  chief  Hindu  temples,  dedicated  to  Mahddev,  Vithoba, 

Bishnu,    MAruti,  and   Ram.     The    old   Agent's  Court,  or  Addlat, 

Htuated  to  the  west  of  the  town,  was  buUt  about  the  year  1821  by 

kaghoji  Ajigria  and  has  since  been  used  as  a  court-house.     Though 

low  and  plain,  it  is  strongly  built  with  thick  walls  and  massive 

wooden  piilai-a.     The  court-house  on  the  ground-floor  has  room  for 

about  200  people.     The  court  of  the  subordinate  judge  is  held  in  a 

small  upper  room.     There  are  two  mosques  one  a  hundred  years 

and  the  other  ten  years  old ;  there  is  also  a  synagogue  forty  yeara 

old     There  are  two  rest-houses,  one  near  the  girls'  school  and  the 

other  near    the    ticket-box    of    the   Bombay    Steam  Navigation 

Company.  The  MusalmAn  and  Ch  ristian  burial  ground  and  the  Hindu 

burning  ground  are  removed  from  the  town  on  the    north -wesL 
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The  little  European  burjnn^  ground,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  noi 
of  Hirftkot,  shaded  by  tall  casuarina  trees,  has  the  grave  of 
sub-Collector  Mr.  Travers,  who  died  in  1854  and  of  several  Engli 
and  French  shipwrecked  sailors.^ 

The  largest  building  in  Alibdg  is  the  HirAkot  or  Diamond  For 
built  of  massive  blocks  of  black  trap,  to  the  north-west  of  tli 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  beach.  It  is  said  to  have  beeri 
Kanhoji  Angria  in  1720.  In  1740  the  ^n-eat  Peslnva  BAldji  BAJlri\ 
then  a  youth  of  twenty,  who  had  come  to  help  M^JiAji  Angria 
his  half-brother  Sambhdji,  distinguished  himself  by  an  attack  on  i 
party  stationed  under  the  Hintkot.  "He  drove  them  int-o  Sambh^i* 
camp,  killed  twenty-five  or  thirty  men,  and  took  prisoner  Talaji 
Sambhitji's  half-brother.-  In  1793,  after  Raghoji's  death,  Jay^i 
who  was  impiisoned  by  Anandibdi,  the  infant  Angria's  mothei 
escaped,  and  collecting  some  followers  besieged  Hir6kot.  Anandil 
led  an  anuy  against  the  besiegers,  and  in  a  bloody  and  hard-foo^ 
battle  defeated  Ja}'sing  with  heavy  losa  After  A'nandibdi'a  deat 
Jaysing  marched  to  Alibdg  and  took  Hirttkot.  Hearing  that 
Peshwa  had  promised  to  help  M^dji,  Jaysing  applied  for 
to  Bdburdv,  Sindia's  commander-in-chief,  who  was  his 
BAburAv  agreed  to  help  but,  when  he  reached  Alibdg,  he  . 
quarrel  with  Jaysing  and  took  Hir^kot  by  treachery.  Jaysing's  el 
son  escaped  to  Bombay,  and,  in  1807,  collecting  a  force  of 
men  imder  command  of  one  Bach^ji  Shet,  a  Revdanda  goldsmit 
captured  Hirdkoi  HirAkot  remained  in  the  Angria's  hands  till 
1840.  with  the  re.st  of  the  KolAba  state,  it  passed  to  tlio  Britisl 
Oovemment. 

To  the  south-west  of  Alib^,  about  a  furlong  from  tho  shore, 
the  low  fortified  rock  of  Kold.ba.     It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  Shiv^il 
forta^      But    it   did    not   rise    to  consequence   till,   early   in 
eighteenth  century,  it  became  the  stronghold  of  the  great   Mi 
admiral  and    pirate    Kdiihoji   An^ia.    It  is  a  low    rocky 
850  to  900  feet  from  north  to  south,  and,  at  the  broadest,  n' 
feet  from  east  to  west.     The  fortifications  consist  of  an 
outwork  to   the  north  and  the  main  fort  enclosed  by  a  w,..l  i.^._ 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  higli  and  about  700  paces  in  circuit,  witli 
two  gates,  a  main  gate   in  the  north-east  and  a  small  gate  in  th« 
south,  and  seventeen  towers,  four  in  the  corners,  five  on  tJie  se*  fooe, 
four  on  the  land  face,  three  on  the  north  face,  and  one  on  the  Booik 
face,^    Above  the   line  of  the  walls  appear  the   point  of  GanpoU^ 
spire  and  a  few  scattered  cocoa  palms.    The  whole  of  the  maaooiy 


'The  gravM  are  (1)  Astley  Coop«r  Traven,  Bo.C.S.,  Sub-Collectw    Mid 
Magistrftto  of  Kol&ba,  died  1 1th  June  1854;  {3]  Tliree  men  of  |Di  V 
Ut  Auguat   1866;   (3)  Six   men  of    Turzah    (Tirzali)  wrecked  ISt)i 

Jean  Ber  tin,  carpenter  of  ship  Marie  Catberiue  drowned  at  \VAr8t>li,  K;...   

(5)  Charlea  Randall,  died  2l8t  February  1958^  aged  29  i  (6)  Herbert  Ueory 
died  Slat  March  1861,  infaoti 

'  Grant  DnfTa  MarAth&a,  248.  >  Hamilton's  Now  Aooouni . 

'The  namea  of  the  aeventeen  towers,  most  of  which  con  atiU  be  tmo«d 
IchAni,    Ganeab,  'Madi,  TopkhAni,  Surya,  Hanumant  afterward e>  V 
of  Hagrya.  Bhavdni,   Pira,   GolandAj,  D^rukbAni,   EahvantdAri.  -i 

Fatyo,  Darya,  Manohaudra,  and  B^bder.     E«ob  of  these  towetii   .^  Lav» 

guarded  night  and  day  by  four  men. 
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is  of  large  squared  blocks  of  trap  fitted  without  mortar.  Beginning 
from  the  north,  the  outwork,  which  i8  known  as  Sarjdkot,  is  said 
to  have  been  built  after  the  main  fort  to  protect  the  Great 
Gate  from  the  artillery  of  Hir^ikot.  Like  the  rest  of  the  fortitica- 
it  is  built  of  big  blocks  of  trap,  about  three  feet  by  two,  put 
ther  without  mortar.  The  outer  height  of  the  walls  is  about 
twenty-five  feet.  Inside  a  flight  of  thirteen  steps,  about  thirteen 
and  a  half  feet  high,  leads  to  a  parapet  twenty  pacea  broad  sur- 
rounded by  a  curtain  wall  four  feet  high  and  four  feet  three  inches 
thick.  The  enclosed  space  is  about  twenty-six  yards  by  twenty- 
eight.  About  sixty-five  yards  to  the  north-west,  is  a  raised 
platform,  about  110  paces  long  eleven  feet  high  and  fourteen  paces 
broad,  .said  to  have  l>een  used  for  stabling  horses  and  storing  grass. 
The  small  building  at  the  south  end  is  called  the  powder-magazine. 
To  the  south  a  line  of  big  rough  stones,  forming  a  caaseway,  about 
five*feet  high  thirteen  and  a  half  feet  broad  and  ninety  paces  long 
leads  to  the  M&nik  Chavda,  a  tower  aljout  thirty-one  feet  in  diameter 
and  seven  and  a  half  feet  high.  Beyond  the  Mdnik  tower  is  another 
causeway,  about  forty-three  paces  long  twenty-four  feet  broad 
and  seven  high  at  the  north  end.  Then  comes  the  outer  defence  of 
the  main  fort  w^ell  built  with  the  .same  great  black  stones.  The 
outer  height  of  the  wall  is  about  seventeen  feet.  Inside  the 
parapet  is  about  six  feet  high  and  ^he  cui-tain  wall  about  four  feet 
six  more.  It  is  strengthened  by  a  central  and  corner  towers.  This 
north  outwork  encloses  a  space  about  ninety  paces  east  and  west 
by  about  sixty  north  and  south. 

At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  main  fort  is  the  chief  gateway 

known  aj8  the  Great  Gate  or  Maha  Darvdza  with  a  pointed  arch  and 

two  flanking  towers.     The  north  wall  of  the  main  tort  has  a  central 

tower  entered  from  the  north  by  a  sloping  pavement.    As  in  other 

parts,  except  repairs,   the    masonry  is  of    big    black    stones   put 

together  without  cement.     The  outer  height  of  the  wall  is  about 

twenty-eight  feet,  of  which  foui*  are  curtain,  and  the  breadth  is 

ut  seventeen  feet.     From  the  top  of  the  slope  is  a  view  of  the 

de  of  the  fort,  which  is  about  800  feet  long  by  300  broad,  full  of 

pies,  ruins,  and  trees.     In  the  north-west  comer  of  the  wall,  on 

the  parapet,  are  a  sentry-box  and  two  old  guns,  which,  during  the 

stormy  months  (June -September),  are  fired  a.s  signals  if  a  vessel  is 

se«n  dangerously  near  shore.     The  west  or  sea  face  is  about  twenty 

feet  high  with  a  curtain  wall  of  four  feet  more.     In  the  west  face 

besides  at  the  comers  are  five  towers. 

A  short  distance  south  of  the  life-boat  sentry-box  fifteen  steps  lead 
to  the  interior  of  the  fort.  At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  interior  of 
the  fort  is  the  double  door-way  of  the  Main  Gate  or  Maha  Darvdza. 
The  outer  door- way  has  a  peaked  arch  and  a  teak  door  armed  with 
iron  spikes.  Inside  of  the  outer  door  is  a  three-cornered  space, 
fifteen  yards  broad,  with  a  wall  across  the  inside  in  which  is  a  flat  gate- 
way with  wooden  aide  posts.  Inside  of  the  inner  gateway,  in  the 
north  wall,  is  a  square  room  or  talgkar  with  four  domes  supported 
by  round  stone  pillars.  According  to  one  account  in-  front  of  this 
room  were  two  store-houses,  one  tor  rice,  the  other  for  butter,  oil, 
^K  molasses,  sugar,  and  wheat.    On  the  right,  close  to  the  inner  gate, » 
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Padmavanti's  shrine,  a  ruined  tiled  ahed  with  a  sum II   fi^^iir':  of  ff 

woman  (l'*" X  I'lO").   To  the  south,  in  a  roofless  enclosure  is  a  rough 

figure  of  OulbAi  or  Mahishasuri  (3'8"  X  2' 2"),  the  buffaioe-slayer,  yri '" 

a  buitaloe  lying  in  front.    Gulbdi  is  represented  with  one  head 

four  hands.     Her  upper  left  hand  holds  a  discus  and  her  lower  lefl' 

grasps  the  buffaloe's  tongue  ;  her  lower  right  smites  the  buti^i 

with  a  trident  and  her  upper  right  twists  its  tail.     The  small 

house  on  the  left  is  the  shrine  of  Bhavani  and  the  house  of  an 

one  of  the  two  ministrauts  who  are  in  "charge  of  the  fort  tem 

In  Bhavd,ni's  shrine  are  a  bust  of  Bhavdni  and  images  of  Vetiil  and 

Gaupati.     The  shrine  has  a  yearly  Government  allowance  of  £6  4«. 

(Rs,  62).     The  ruined  Hue  of  buildings  on  the  right,  beyond  Gulbai'tt 

shiine,  are  stables  in  part  of  which  fighting  rams  or  yedJces,  antelopes^ 

and  birds  were  kept.    To  the  south  of  the  stables  are  the  ruins  of 

a  house  and  granary.     The  buildings  on  the  left  are  the  ruins  of 

two  palaces.     The   first  or  more  northerly  is  known  as  the  Nini 

Siheb's.     It  is  said  to  be  called  after  Lakshmib&i,  or  Kiini  S^ab, 

the  widow  of  the  great  KAnhoji  Angria  (1690-1731).     Next  comes 

the  chief  palace  of  the  Angria's,  roofless  and  ruined.   The  wood  work 

was  sold  oy  auction  in  1842,  and  many  of  the  stones  were  taken  to 

build  the  Alibdg  water-works  in  1875.     It  is  known  as  the  Big 

Palace,  Thorla  Vdda,  and  is  said  to  have  had  five  stories,  and  to  hava 

been  built  by  the  younger  Ragjioji  Angria  in  1816,    To  the  east  ol 

the    palace  were   store-houses    and  other    outbuildings.     In    U>e' 

palace  enclosure  is  a  small  step  well.    To  the  south  of  the  palace» 

entered  by  a  brick  gate-way,  is  a  cement  lined  stone  reservoir  about 

115  feet  by  105.     Im  Angria's  time   only  one  potful  a  day  of  this 

water  is  said  to   have  been  allowed  to  each  person.    In  a  uiche 

in    the   rescrvoii'   are    images  of  heavenly    damsels    or 

Overlooking  the   reservoir  there  is    said  to  have   been  a 

dwelling  and  near  it   five  houses    belonging  to   Angria's   oflSeew* 

the  minister  or  divan,  the  head  revenue  officer  or  daftarddr,  ihb 

secretary  or  chitim,  the  registrar  or  phadnis,  and   the   treiusurer  or, 

potnw.     On  the  right,  nearly  opposite  the   reservoir,  in   a  watUd 

enclosure,    is    the    chief  temple.     It  is  known    as    the    Gan' 

Panchdyatan,  because  it  contains  the  five  images  of  Ganpati,  Si 

orMahMev,  Vishnu,  Suiya,  and  Devi     It  was  built  by  the 

Baghoji  (1759-1793).     It  is  In  MusabnAn  style  with  open  tracery 

windows  and  measures  sixty-four  feet  by  twenty   and  forty-fi«'0 

high.     Tlie  image  of  Ganpati,  which  is  finely  car\'ed  in  alabaster,  b 

eighteen   inches  high  and  has  two  stone  foot  marks  or  pddukds  in 

front.     Next  to  Ganpati's  temple  is  a  temple  of  Mah^ev  and  to 

the  north  a  shrine  of  Maruti  or  the  Monkey  God.    To  the  south  of 

the  enclosure  of  Ganpati's  temple,  on  the  right  are  the  ruins  of  a 

temple  of  Kinoba,  and,  on  the  left,  was  the  jaiL     Further  south  oo 

either  side,  are  ruined  guard-rooms,  and,  beyond  the  guard-roomiv 

is  the  Yashvant  Gate  with  a  peaked  arch  and  side  receesea.     Oat^ade 

is  the  shrine  of  Yashvandtlri,  the  guardian  of  the  gate,  a  white  stooe 

marked  with  red.     South  of  the  fort   wall,  the  open  raised  space, 

about  eighty  ^actes  by  thirty-eight,  is  said  to  have  been  a  ship  dock. 

Except  two  temple  ministrauts  or  guravs  and   their  families,  no 

one  lives  on  the  island.    A  yearly  fair,  attended  by  about  100  people, 
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IB  held  on  the  fuJl  moon  of  Chaitra  (April -May).  The  chief  articles 
sold  are  aweetmeata  and  pulse.  Of  the  two  ministrants,  one  di-aws 
a  yearly  Government  allowance  of  £4  10s.  (Rs.  45)  and  is  in 
charge  of  Ganpati,  Miiruti,  Bdpdev,  and  the  heavenly  n}inphs. 
The  other,  who  has  a  yearly  allowance  of  £6  4*.  (Rs,  62),  is  in  charge 
of  the  goddesses  Gulbdi,  Bhavdni,  Padmavanti,  and  Yashvantd^i 
Beffldes  the  temples  a  tomb  of  a  Muhammadan  saint  enjoys  a 
yearly  grant  of  £1  45.  (Rs.  12).  In  addition  to  the  Luildings 
mentioned  above,  there  was  the  mdar  or  court  where  the  chief  held 
his  office,  a  small  palace  built  by  Rsoji  Angina,  and  a  building  known 
aa  the  kdrkunviandaliixlda  for  the  use  of  court  officers  and  clerks 
when  they  went  on  duty  to  the  fort. 

The  first  mention  that  has  been  traced  of  Koldba  Fort,  is  as  one  of 
the  forts  which  were  chosen  by  Shivdji  for  defence  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  whole  of  the  Konkan  south 
of  Kalv^  came  into  his  hands.  In  1662  ShivAji  rebuilt  and 
strengthened  Kol&ba  and  made  the  haibour  one  of  his  chief  naval 
stations.  He  gave  the  command  of  his  fleet  to  Darya  Sdgar  and 
MiUiik  Bhanddri  under  whom  Koldba  soon  became  a  centre  of 
piracy.  To  put  a  stop  to  the  ravages  of  the  Mardtha  fleet,  the 
Portuguese  sent  an  ambassador  to  Shivdji  who  promised  to  refrain 
from  molesting  their  coasts  and  .shipping,  if  he  was  supplied  with 
guna  and  war  stores.  To  this  the  Portuguese  agreed,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  demand  for  stores  was  frequently  renewed.^ 

In  1690  Kdnhoji  Angria  was  appointed  second  in  command  of 
RAjftrdm's  fleet,  and  in  1698  succeeded  to  th^  command  on  the 
death  of  the  admiral  Sidoji  Gujar.  Kdnhoji  Angria  soon  showed 
himself  a  most  daring  and  enterprizing  leader.  Vessels  of  all 
nations  were  attacked,  repeated  descents  were  made  along  the  coast, 

d  few  defenceless  towns  from  Bombay    to   Travankor  escaped 

As  in  the  time  of  Shivdji,  Kolaba  continued  the  principal 

sous  of  the  Mardtha fleet.     In  1713,  under  the  treaty  with 

wa  Bdldji  Vishvandth,  Koldba  with  several  other  forts,  was 

n  to  Angria.'     In  1722  the  Bombay  Government,  incensed  at 

ngrias  piracies  and  efllrontery,  joined  the  Portuguese  in  an 
-w-  i;tion  against  Koldba.  A  Portuguese  land  force  and  three 
!  I  ships  of  the  line  under  Commodore  Mathews  co-oporated  ; 
but  tiie  attempt  failed  owing  to  the  cowardice  of  the  Portuguese.* 
About  this  time  Eoldba  is  described  by  Hamilton  as  a  fort  built  on 
arock.  a  little  way  from  the  mainland  and  at  high  water  an  island.^ 
Kinhoji  died  about  the  year  1728.^ 

Of  the  two  legitimate  sons  who  succeeded,  the  elder  Sakhoji 
remained  at  Kol4ba.  Sakhoji  died  shortly  after  his  father,  and 
bis  younger  brother  Sambhdji,  keeping  the  eldest  of  his  three  half- 
brotiiers  with  him  at  Gheria  in  Ratndgiri,  appointed  the  other  two 
YesAji  and  Mdndji  to  the  charge  of  Kolaba.  Yesdji  the  elder  brother 
had  civil  control,  while  Mdndji  commanded  the  army  and  navy. 
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1  Grant  DnfiTs  Mar&th4a,  85.     In  1673  Kh4fi  RhAn  mentions  '  KaJ^ba  and  Gaodiri  ' 
•a  newly  built  forts  of  Sbiv^jL     Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  290,  S55. 

*  Grant  Do^a  Marathis,  19.3.  ■■Grant  Diirs  MardthAs,  231. 

•  Haroiltoo'B  New  Account.  I.  243.  •  Grant  DufFa  MarAUxAa,  230. 
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Before  long  MAndji  quarrelled  with  his  family,  and,  with  the 
of  the  Portuguese  to  whom  he  promised  land  near  Revd; 
escala<led  Kohiba  and  carried  it  sword  in  hand.  He  put  ^ 
YesAji's  eyes  and  coniiued  him  first  at  PojiiA^l  and  then  at  Alibi^J 
As  soon  as  the  Portuguese  retire<l,  Sambh^ji  attacked  KolAba,  but, 
with  the  help  of  the  Peshwa  BAjirdv,  M^dji  forced  SambhAji  to 
raise  the  siege.^  In  1737,  as  Mdndji  had  failed  to  give  them  tho 
districts  he  had  promised,  the  Portuguese  joined  Samhhdji  against 
him.  Mdndji  sent  to  the  Peshwa,  who  agreed  to  help  him  on 
condition  of  his  paying  a  yearly  sum  of  £700  (Rs.  7000),  and 
presenting  the  Rdja  of  Sdtdra  with  European  and  Chinese  utides 
worth  alx)ut-£30d  (Rs.  3000).^ 

With  the  Peshwa's  help  MAn&ji  succeeded  in  repelling  the 
Portuguese  attack.  Three  years  later,  in  17'1'0.  Sambhaji.  taking 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  a  lai'ge  Ixxly  of  the  Peshwa's  troops  in 
Hindustiin,  laid  siege  to  Koldba  and  cut  off  the  garrison's  supply  of 
fresh  water.  Mdndji  applietl  to  Bdldji  Bijirdv  the  Peshwa's  son,  then 
on  his  first  active  service,  who  sent  500  men  to  support  the  garrison, 
and.  under  orders  from  ChimnAji  Appa,  repaired  to  Koldba  in  person 
and  applied  for  help  to  the  Governor  of  Bombay. 

Bd,ld)i.  or  as  he  was  called  the  Ndna  Sdheb,  reachH  KoUba 
on  the  fifth  day's  march,  and  distinguished  himself  by   r  _'  a 

party  stationed  under  the  protection  of  HirAkot  and  dn  .  „  .liian 
into  Sambhiji's  camp,  killing  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  and  taking 
prisoner  TalAji  the  half-brother  of  SambhAjL  Meanwhile  the 
English,  who  reached  KoUba  before  NAna  SAheb,  forced  Sambhiji'* 
fleet  to  run  to  Suvarndurg  and  compeUed  him  to  move  his  camp 
from  the  sea  side,  to  throw  up  an  entrenchment  to  protect  bu 
people,  and  finally  to  retire  to  Suvarndurg  in  Ratn^rL  I 

No  further  steps  were  taken,  as  ManAji,  finding  that  the  Peehwa'a 
officers  were  scheming  to  take  KolAba,  patched  up  a  truce  with 
SambhAji,  and  the  designs  of  the  Peshwa's  officers  were  stopped 
by  the  news  of  BrfjirAv's  death.  Shortly  after,  in  1747,  the  Sidi  of 
Janjira  sent  a  strong  force  against  Kol^ba,  but  with  the  Pesliwa's 
help  the  Musalm4ns  were  completely  defeated  between  T 
and  Navgaou  a  few  miles  north  of  Alib^.  On  his  death  in  1 
Mdu^ji  was  succeeded  by  Raghoji  the  first  Angria  of  that  n 
the  ehlest  of  MdnAji's  ten  illegitimate  sons.  Mr.  Forbes,  who  visited 
Koldba  in  1771,  found  Raghoji  living  in  the  island  fort  ot  Roldba, 
though  his  palace,  treasurj',  stables,  and  gardens  were  on  the  maioc 
land  in  Alibflg.*    Raghoji  paid  the  Peshwa  a  yearly  tribut.  000 

(Rs.  2,00,000)  and  held  his  lands  on  military  tenure.      Ali  itas 

time  was  pleasant  and  well  cultivated.  In  1775  Alib.iu  !--  m. utioned 
aa  Cole  Arbor.*  In  1770  the  pretender  Saddshi^Tdv  Lhau,  after  !«»« 
defeat  by  Sindia's  troops,  instead  of  landing  at  Bombay  as  wsb 
intended,  repaired  to  Koldba.  On  his  arrival  he  was  seized  and 
confined  by  Raghoji  Angria,  to  whom  the  Bombay  Government  made 


*  From  Alibig  Ye^ji  escaped  to  the  Peehwa,  who  decided  that  he  bad  nc 
Eoldl>a,  and,  on  tiii  engaging  not  again  to  break  the  peace,  aettled  tea  than' 
and  £40  (Ri.  400)  a  month  on  hiiu  and  sent  him  to  Kevdanda.  Bom.  Oar.  U>v. 
l>ep.  1840,  1107-21.  »  Grant  DuflTs  ManithAa,  231.  »  Ditto  237. 

*  OrienUl  Memoira,  I.  224.  '  Parson*  Trarela,  244. 
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unsuccessful  application  for  his  release.    From  Alib^  Angria      Chapter  XI V^ 

Dt  him  to  Poona,  where  he  was  trampled  to  death  by  an  elephant.*  Plac«B  oflutei 

nghoji    died    in    1793.      In  the  family  quarrels  which  followed 

is  death,  AnandibAi  the  mother  of  the  infant  Angria  gathered  a 

and  of  troops,  besieged  the  KoUba  fort,  imprisoned  Jaysing,  and 

eeuted  his  chief  aa\'iser,s.     After  four  months  Jaysing  escaped, 

d,    collecting    some    followers,    besieged     Hirdkot    in    Alibdg. 

laiidibiii  led  an  army  against  the  l^esiegers,  and  in  a  bloody  and 

rd-fought   battle   defeatc'd    Jaysing  ^^nth    much     loss.       After 

andibtti's  de^th,  Jaysing  marched  on  AlibAg  and  took  Hiritkot, 

•Hearing  that  the  Peshwa  had  promised  to  help  Mdnflji,  Jaysing 

ppliod  for  aid  to  BdburAv,  SMndia's   commander-in-chief  who  waa 

s  relation.   BAburAv  agreed  to  help,  but  soon  after  reacliing  Alibdg, 

ic  picked  a  quarrel  with  Jaysing  and  took  Hirakot  by  treachery. 

Jaysing's  eldest  son  escaped  to  Bombay,  anil,  in  lJi07,  collecting  a 

"V>ree  of  2000  men,  placed  it  under  the  commajid  of  one  Bachdji  Shet, 

goldsmith  of  Revdanda,  who  succeeiied  in  taking  Hirdkot.     But 

buriv,  with  the  help  of  the  Peshwa  and  the  English  and  by  bribing 

BachAji's  officers,  captured  hira  and  his  leading  supporters.     In  1817 

order  was  established  under  the  British.     No   further  mention  of 

KoUba  occurs  till  it  lapsed  to  the  British  in  1840,  on  the  death  of 

KAnhoJi  11.  withoat  k-gitimate  heirs. 

Antora,  a  small  port  on  the  Bhogi^vati  creek,  one  and  a  half  miles 
north  of  Pen,  had  in  1881  a  population  of  420,  of  whom  239  were 
Musalmiins  and  181  Hindus.     At  ordinary  high  tides  the  creek  is 
agable  to  Antora  by  boats  of  seven  tons  ("28  kharidiji)  and  at  spring 
by  boats  of  forty  tons  (160  khandi^).     Beyond  Antora  only 
c&noes  pass.     The  average   yearly    trade,  during  the  eight  years 
,ding  1881-82,  was  worth  £100,485,  of  which  £60,991  (Rs.  6,69,910) 
ere  exports  and  £33,494  (Rs.  3,34,940)  imports. 

Ashtami,  across  the  creek  from  Roha,  is  included  within  Roha 
unicipal  limits.  It  has  a  fine  pond  and  several  well-to-do  Beni- 
4el  families.  Esthemy  is  mentioneri-in  1673  by  Oxendeij,  the 
glish  ambassador  to  Shivftji  at  IUyga<i*  A  century  later  (1771) 
orbes  mentions  it  (Ustom)  as  a  considerable  village  some  distance 
m  the  banks  of  the  Cheul  river.* 

A  va'S  is  a  small  port  in  the  AlibAg  sub-division,  fourteen  miles 
south  of  Bombay  and  eight  miles  north  of  AlibAg.    The  1881  census 
"owed  230  houses  and  a  population  of  1160,  of  whom   1122  were 
dus,  34  Beni-Isrdels,  and  4  Musalmdns. 

Avchitgad,*  a  fortified  hill  in  Roha,  977  feet  high,  lies  alx)ut 

.three  miles  from  Roha  on  the  north  side  of  the   Eundalika  river. 

t  is  built  on  a  spur  jutting  out  from  the  hill  range  which  divides  the 

>bs  from  the  Alib^  and  Pen  sub-divisions.     The  fortified  portion 

this  spur  consists  of  a  narrow  flat-topped  ridge,  some  600  yards 

ng  and  8(X>  to   1000  feet  high,  with  precipitous  sides,  separated 

oui  the  rest  of  the  spur  by  two  ravines,  the  northernmost  of  which 
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»  Grar  •  .  >,(i9, 398. 

*  Fr)  at,  77  ;  Orme'a  Hintorica-l  Fragment*,  215. 

*  PorU'6   OrieiiUii  i\l«moir»,  I,  2U, 

*  Contributed  by  Mr.  E.  U.  MoacArdl,  C.9.,  and  Mr.  T.  S.  HAniilton,  C.S. 
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pter  XIV.  extends  about  half  way  to  the  plam.  The  fort  is  approache*!  l»y 
oflnterast.  rough  paths  up  watercourseH,  either  from  the  southern  or  Roha  «H«; 
or  from  the  vulage  of  Medha  on  the  northern  side.  These  two  p«thi 
meet  on  a  narrow  neck  of  the  spur  and  the  further  ascent  is  en  the 
east  side  of  the  fort,  passing  the  ruined  plinth  of  what  is  said  Ui 
have  been  a  wateh- tower,  up  to  the  main  gate,  wliich  is  concealed  i8 
a  recess  between  two  bastions  one  of  which  is  in  ruins. 

The  walls  of  the  fort  are  of  rough  workmanship,  consisting 
of  unhewn  stones,  whose  interstices  are  tilled  with  mortar  and 
smaller  stones.  The  circular  towers  at  each  end  of  the  fort  are  of 
carefully  dressed  and  well  fitted  stones  and  are  apparently  of  later 
date.  In  the  wall  of  the  southern  tower  is  a  slab  bearinj;  AD 
inscription  which  {J^ives  a  date  corresponding  ■witli  a.d.  179fi,'  From 
either  tower  the  view  is  pleasing  ana  extensive,  embracbig  the  Pen 
hills  with  Mirddongar  and  Ratangad  on  the  north,  the  long  Inroken 
line  of  the  Sahyddris  with  Khanokla  and  the  Ehike's  Nose  on  Un 
east,  and  the  fertile  valley  of  the  KundaUka  with  the  Roha  and 
Janjira  hills  on  the  south  and  west.     The  arch  of  the  ite 

and  all  other  remaining  arches  are  of  the  plain  cusped  or  •  i'*^ 

Some  fifty  yards  from  the  northern  tower  lies  a  cast-iron  gun  about 
six  feet  long.  A  little  further  south  is  another,  smaller,  but  d 
better  finish  and  marked  at  the  breech  with  the  figures  and  bitten 
4  8  6  T.  W.,  either  of  English  .make  or  a  close  copy.  Still  furtlief 
down  is  another  gun  similar  to,  though  rather  longer  than,  the  first. 

The  south  end  of  the  fort,  being  wider  than  the  north  where  it 
narrows  to  a  point,  is  defendeil  by  a  wall  extending  completely  aero«* 
the  ridgo.  In  the  centre  and  highest  point  of  the  wall  is  one  of  the 
larnje  circular  towers  alreA<ly  mentioned,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the 
waJl  is  another  small  tower  of  rough  workmanship  containing  a  small 
gun.  Another  gun  from  which,  according  to  tradition,  criminiili 
used  to  be  blown,  lies  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  cita^lel,  and  in  a 
rocky  platform,  just  in  front  of  it,  round  holes  are  pointed  out  asth« 
sockets  for  the  posts  to  which  the  victims  were  tied  before  execution 
The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  fort  is  very  extensive.  It 
embraces  the  Pen  hills  with  Miradongar  on  the  north,  the  line  of  tho 
SahydJris  with  Klianddla  and  the  Duke's  Nose  on  the  east,  and  Uio 
valley  of  the  Kundalika  with  the  Roha  and  Janjira  liills  in  the  sooth 
and  west. 

The  buildings  of  interest  within  the  fort  are,  next  to  the  northern 
tower,  the  ruins  of  the  sadar  or  governor's  residence,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  spacious  and  handsome  building.  At  its  north- eosl 
comer  is  a  massive  round  tower,  and  in  the  south  wall  is  a  handsonte 
door  or  window  in  the  form  of  a  pointed  arch.  Nearly  opposite  the 
gateway  in  the  eastern  wall  are  the  remains  of  the  eadar  ka4!heri  or 
commandant's  office,  a  building  about  sixty  feet  long  by  forty  feet 
broad.  No  trace  of  this  building  remains  but  the  plintK.  N<jt  fw 
from  it  on  the  south  .side  is  the  citadel.  It  is  a  rectangle  of  about 
300  yards  from  north  to  south,  and  rather  more  than   100  yard* 


"  The  Marithi    ninB   '  Shri   Gane«h4yoniiro4  Sliri  Jaydey   Sh*kt  1718  li»I  b4ji> 
umvAtaare  C  h&itra  Shuddh  pratipad.' 
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from  cafit  to  west,  taking  up  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  fort  at  Chapter  XIV. 
ihifi  point,  which  is  about  midway  between  its  northern  and  southern  piac^g  oflntei 
mds.  The  detencew  of  the  eitadel  consist  of  a  thick  battlemcnted 
wall  flanked  at  the  comers  by  polygonal  towers.  There  is  also  an 
r  '- nal  tower  in  the  middle  of  the  northern  wall,  and  several 
round  towers  or  buttresses  in  the  eastern  and  western  side 
rT-va-lirt.  In  the  north  wall  are  two  gates  one  at  each  end  ;  there  is 
a  gate  in  the  south  wall  near  the  western  end.  These  gates 
e  similar  in  shape  and  construction  to  the  gate  of  the  fort.  The 
itadel  has  a  large  cistern  aljout  100  feet  across  with  twelve  nearly 
qual  sides.  The  sides  are  of.hewn  stone  and  very  carefully  "built, 
early  perpendicular,  with  a  narrow  flight  of  stone  steps  in  one  of 
he  sides  leading  to  the  water.  It  is  said  to  hold  about  twelve  feet 
f  water.  Near  this,  on  the  west  side  of  the  citadel,  are  seven  rock- 
ewn  cisterns,  one  of  which,  for  the  use  of  Mli^rs,  extends  partly 
der  the  western  wall.  In  the  midst  of  this  group  of  cisterns  is  a 
ean-looking  shrine  in  honour  of  a  havalddr  named  Bapuji,  which 
ijoys  a  yearly  (Jovemment  allowance  of  £3  4a.  (Ra.  32).  In  front 
of  the  shrine  is  a  very  elegant  lamp -pillar  or  dipmdl  with  a  figure 
of  BrfpurAv  P^shilkar  carved  at  its  base.  Among  the  cisterns  is  also 
a  little  shrine  with  an  eflSgy  of  this  same  Bdpurdv  P^shilkar.  It  is 
smeared  with  red  lead,  and  ofterings  are  ma^le  to  it.  Near  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  citadel  is  a  ^emple  of  MahAdev,  with  neatly 
cat    images    of    Ganpati,  PArvati,  and  Vishnu,     Near  here    the 

ejwder  magazine  is  said  to  have  stood,  but  no  trace  of  it  remains, 
etween  the  citadel  and  the  southern  wall  of  the  fort  there  are 
,  many  ruined  houses,  but  all  of  them  are  small  and  present  no  features 
^■of  interest. 

^fcA.vchitgad  was  taken  with  Surgad,  Pili  and  Bhurap  by  Colonel 
^Hfi^tiier  s  force  in  Februarys  1818.^  Tradition  ascribes  the  building  of 
^^m  fort  to  ShivAji.  The  architect  is  said  to  liave  been  a  Musalmdn 
named  Shaik  Muhammad,  to  whom  also  is  ascribed  the  temple  at 
^^'ingals^  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.^  The  name  Avchitgad,  apparently 
Hcrom  the  Sanskrit  avchitta  or  haste,  accords  well  with  its  rough  style 
"of  building. 

Birya'di  Port,^  six  miles  south-west  of  Roha,  crowns  the  last  of      BirvAdi  Four. , 

Iw^ken  range  of  hills  varying  in  height   from  1800  to  1200  feet, 

rhich  rims  south-west  from  tne  central  hills  or  backbone  of  the 

)ha  sub-«livision.     The  link  between  the  Bii'vadi  hill  and  the  rest  of 

5,  is  a  neck  of  land  so  low  that,  from  a  distance,  its  two  corneal 

aeem  to  stand  by  themselves.     Of  the  two  peaks,  the  eastern, 

rliich   alone  Ls  fortifaed,  is  considerably  lower  than  the  western. 

>n    all    sides    but    the    north-east    the   hill    is    sun'ounded    by 

}W  rice  fields,  which  are  almost  enclosed  by  other  hills  most  of 

.hem  higher  than  Birvddi,  so  that  except  irom  near  the   mouth 

>f  the   Rovdanda  creek,  Birvddi   is  not  visible    from  any    con- 

pderable  distance.     There  is  only   one  regular   path  up   the  hill. 

leads  froni  the  northern  side,  starting  from  a  point  on  the  f oot- 

from  Roha  to  Birvidi  village  about  a  mile  from  Birv^i,     It 


*  The  crenelated  batUeineoto  of  the  outer  wall  prove   the  MasalmiD  origin  of  the 
irt.     Mr,  A,  K.  Nairne,  C.  S.,  in  Koi>k*n  88,  ana  Indian  Antiqnary,  III.  lOl. 

*  DoiaUy  Coitrier,  2lBt  February  1818.  »  Mr.  E.  H.  Moecardi,  C.S. 
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is  also  possible  to  reach  the  fort  by  very  steep  tracts  which  cUmh 
straight  from  the  villages  of  Khera  and  Chdnera.     The   path  from 
Khera  leaves  BirvAdi  village  on  the  west  or  right  liand^  anil,  after 
passing  a  small    bnishwood-covered  hillj  enters  a  somewhat  le» 
wooded  region  strewn  with  the  ruins  of  houses,  apparently  llic 
rejuains  of  a  considerable  \Hllage  or   small  towrt     Beyond  this  UmJ 
path  becomes  steep  and  narrow,  winding  among  l>ouldersand  clamps] 
of  karinda  and  other  bushes.     The  line  of  fortifications  is   al 
300  feet  above  the  village.    It  consists  'of  a  triangular  escarpmc 
whose  top  seems  to  have  been  protected  by  masonry.     Traces  of  thtaj 
masomy  remain  in  places,  but  the  large  number  of  blocks  of 
stone,  that  he  scattered  on  every  side  below  the  fort,  seem  to 
that  the  wall  stretched  round  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of 
lines  of  defence.     The  sides  of  the  fort  face  the  south,  the  north-east,| 
and  the  north-west.     The  gate  of  the  fort  is  at  the  northern  angles 
There  ai-e  four  round  bastions  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  across 
and  close  together,  the  gate  lying  between  the  two  bastions  most  toj 
the  east.     It  is  approached  by  a  night  of  stone  steps,  and  is  a  nearly' 
circular  archway  M'ith  a  small  cusp  or  indentation  in  the  keystone,  j 
These   and    the  other  bastions  in  the  fort  are  well    ajid   solidly  | 
built  of  dressed   stone,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  aimoeit  I 
entire.     They  are  pierced  with  loopholes  for  musketrj',  but  no  cannca  | 
or  embrasures  for  cannon  arc  visible  in  thera  or  elsewhere  in  tlief 
fort.     Besides  this,  there  are  four  other  bastions  along  the  escarp- j 
ment,  one  on  each  of  the  oastem  and  western  angles  in  tne  south 
north-west  sides.     Just  witliin  the  outer  escarpment  are  four  rock- 
cisterns,  two  on  the  north-east  side,  one  on  the  south,  and  oi 
the  north-west  side.     The  last  is  broken  and  empty,  tliu  re-stj 
shallow  and  nearly  filled  with  rubbish,  Imt  the  water  is  good.^ 
masonry  dam  runs  outside  of  these  cisterns  along  the  edge  of 
escarpment.     Immediately  within  this  escarpment,  which  with  its 
bastions  forms  the  only  defence  of  the  fort,  the  central  peak  of  the' 
hill  rises  aliout  200  feet  above  the  fort  and  about  800  feet  above  the! 
plain,     On  the  point  of  the  peak  is  the  plinth  of  a  house  about  forty 
feet  long  by  thirty  broail,  which  was  either  the  governor's  residence 
or  a  store-house  for  provisions  and  ammunition.    Tliere  is  nothing  in 
its  shape  or  construction  to  suggest  that  it  was  intended  for  any 
special  use.   The  view  from  the  summit  Is  pleasing  but  not  extensive* 
and  is  singularly  devoid  of  objects  of  interest.     Richly  wooded  bills 
shut  in  the  view  on  the  north,  east,  and   south.     Only  towards  the 
north-east,  where  the  summits  of  the  Sahy^dris  are  lust  visible,  ia 
anything  to  be  seen  behind  the  surrounding  hills.     On  the  eastern 
side  the  view  is  a  little  more  extensive.     A  broad  plain,   broken  by 
aUght  inequalities,  stretches  as  far  as  the  Revdanda  creek,  whose 
winding  course  can  be  followed  nearly  to  the  sea.     Of  the  fort  of 
Korle  only  the  top  is  visible,  the  re.st  being  hidden  by  another 
nearer  hill.    Immediately  below  and  on  the  neai'  side  of  the  croek 
arc  the  villages  of  Bii'vAdi,  Chancre,  Khera,  Chadgaon,  and  Talavdej 
The«e,  witli  Kaiuble  and  Yunghar  in  the  valley  to  the  south-east,  on ! 
the  nearer  si<le*of  the  hills,  are  the  only  conspicuous  objects  in  the 
immediate  foreground. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a  small    ruined    Musalm&n  iocab 


Apparently  old.  The  name  of  the  saint  is  not  known,  but,  after  the 
tomb,  the  village  is  called  Shaikh-ki-Birvfidi  in  contradistinction  to 
I  the  other  Birvddi  in  Mah^d.  This  Roha  Birv'A<^ii  is  one  of  the  two 
Koliba  forts,  which,  after  taking  Kalyan  in  1648,  Shiv^ji  ordered 
to  be  built  to  secure  his  share  of  Koldlm  against  his  formidable 
neighbour  the  Sidi,     The  other  fort  was  Lingana.* 

Chandragad"  or  the  Moon-fort  in  the  village  of  Dhavale,  fifteen 
inUes  south-east  of  Mahdd,  stands  on  a  low  spur  of  the  Sahyddria 
about  two  miles  north-west  of  Arthur's  Seat,  a  well-known  point 
of  view  on  the  Mahdbaleshvar  plateau.  A  foot-path  from  the  head 
of  the  Krishna  valley  leads  down  to  the  village  of  Dhavale  whence 
the  ascent  to  the  fort  can  be  made.  The  top  of  the  fort  is  2258 
feet  above  mean  sea  level. 

Cheul,^  or  Revdanda,  in  north  latitude  18°  33"  and  east  longitude 
73^  on  the  coast  about  thii'ty  miles  south  of  Bombay,  lies  at  the 
end  of  the  right  or  north  bank  of  the  Kundalika  river  or 
ha  creek.  From  the  harbour,  except  that  the  fort  walls  and  the 
ina  of  some  of  the  buildings  of  the  Poi-tugueso  city  stand  out 
m  the  trees,  the  whole  site  of  the  former  cities  of  Portuguese 
1  Musalm^  Cheul  is  hid  by  thick  orchards  and  palm  groves, 
hich,  from  the  sea  on  the  west  and  the  river  on  the  south,  stretch 
.bout  three  miles  north-east  to  a  range  of  low  rocky  hills.  The  rich 
ves  of  fruit  trees,  the  shady  laneS,  the  numerous  wells,  and  the 
double-storied  garden-houses  have  an  air  of  comfort  and 
bfosperity.  But,  except  ruins,  of  the  two  great  cities  of  Upper  or 
Masai m^Ji  and  Lower  or  Portuguese  Cheul,  nothing  is  left  save 
three  scattered  villages  with  little  trade  and  few  industries. 

Cheul  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  Under  the  names  of 
Champdvati  and  Revatikshetra,  local  Hindu  traditions  trace  it  to 
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the  times  when  Krishna  reigned  in  Gujarat  (b.c.  1200  ?).'  It 
probable  that  Cheul  is  Ptolemy's  (A.D.loO)  hea-lkunl  and  emporii 
SyniuUa  or  TiinuUa,  between  the  Binda  river  or  Bassein  creek 
Balipatnathat  is  Palepattan  orMahdd.  The  place  hoy  a  special  interedl 
Bs  Ptolemy  mentions  that  he  gained  information  about  Western  India 
£rom  people  who  hud  come  from  Syiuulla  to  Alexandria  anr)  \i»i. 
been  acquainted  with  the  country  for  many  years.*  Alx)ut  th« 
same    time    (a.d.  130)    the   name  appears  in  two   K  ^ 

inscriptions  as  Chemula,"  the  residence  of  two  brothei-s  wl  lju  t 

to  the  monastery.  About  a  hundred  years  later  (a.jo.  247 )  it  appi«i% 
in  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythnean  Se^.  as  Semulla  the  firut  local  mart 
south  of  lOdliena.*  In  the  fifth  centiuy  it  a^ain  occurs  as  Chemola 
in  one  of  the  Kanheri  cave  inscriptions.*    It  is  perhaj  'u.mttd 

early  in  the  sixth  century  (A-D.  525)  by  the  Greek  i».  ;  aiui 

monk  Kosmas  Indikopleustes  as  Sibor,  a  leading  place  of  trade 
between  Kalydn  and  the  Malabdx  ports,*  and,  perhaps,  about  a 
hundred  years  later  (642)  as  Chimolo  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hivrea 
Thsang.' 


pnuivW 


'  The  name  ChunpATati  i«  derived  either  from  the  champa  tree,  the  cfiampa 
net,  or  from  &  king  named  Champa.     The  name  Revatikahetra  is  said  to  come 
Kevati,  the  wife  of  BalnUn,  Rrienna's  brother.     Da  Cunha's  Chaol,  4.     Th« 
city  \»  said  to  hare  had  1,600,000  buildings,  360  temples,  and  360  ponds.    It  Is  taid  to 
have  been  diridod  into  sixteen  w&rdA.OT jHlkhddyas,  three  of  which  I>c»d,  Dakiisradi^ 
and  Murad  afterwards  fortued  Portugnese  Cheol,    Da  Cunha's  Chaol,  106 -109. 

'  The  passage  in  Ptolemy  (Lib.  I.  Cap.  XVII.)  runs,  'The  Indian  empariainof  Sj 
is  placed  by  Marinus  to  the  vest  not  only  of  Cape  Comorin  but  even  of  the  river  1 
ifaongh  it  is  stated  to  lie  to  the  son  th  of  the  river  by  those  who  bare  sailed  to 
from  it,  and  who  have  for  long  been  familiar  with  those  parks,  and  by  those 
have  come  to  ua  from  there  and  who  say  that  the  place  is  looaUy  called 
From  these  people  wo  have  kamed  other  things  about   India  especially 
TOOvinoes  as  well  as  of  the   inland  parts    of  that    country  as    far  aa    vn 
Chersonese.     Bertiua'  Ptolemy,  pp.  19,  198.     The  po«si1'i1ity  of  Chemol  being 
(ad.  77)  Perimula,  the  greateBl  emporium  in  India  half  way  between  T^pina  r»r 
and  Haidarabad  in  Sindh  (see  McCrindle's  Megasthenes,  142),  has  been  si  _^ 
the  History  Chapter.     Also  that  it  may  be  Automula  *  a  noble  emporium  on" 
belonging  to  the  Horatee.'    (Ditto  14(>). 

»  Botsbay  Gazetteer,  XIV.  172,  173.  ^McCrindle's  Periplos,  129. 

"  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIV.  189.    The  Greek  Symnlla  and  the  Kanheri  Chami 
till  lately  identified  with  ChenL     But  the  discovery  of  the  ^'illage  Chembor,  moil, 
pronniuced  Cbemnd,  in  Trombay  island  in  Bombay  harbour  has  made  it  doabtfnl  wl 
the  old  trade  centre  was  there  or  at  Cheol.     The  following  reasons  seem  to 
the  view  that  Cheul,   not  Chembur,   was  the  Greek  Symulla.     First,    it  ia  onlikcl 
that  two  places  so  close  and  so  completely  on  the  tiame   line  of  traffic  as  Kal; 
(tho  Kolliena  of  the  Periplus)  and  Chembur,  should  have  fiooriahed  at  tho  same 
Second,  the  expression  in  the  Periplus  *  below  (/irra)  Kalliena  other  local  znarl 
Semulla'  points  to  someplace  down  the  coast  rather  than  to  a  t<>w^>  •>"  t^r. 
harbour  OS  Kalliena,  which  according  to  the  author's  order,  north  tc<  lOoU 

have  been  named    before  it.    Third,    Ptolemy's  point  or  headland   <  *  bsl 

no  meaning  if  the  town  was  Chembur  in  Trombay,  But  it  tits  well  with  Chaol  m 
the  headland  would  then  be  the  south  shore  of  Bombay  harbour,  one  of  the  uhiof 
capes  in  this  part  of  the  coast,  the  south  head  of  the  Kolf  or  bay  whose  north  hsnl 
is  at  BasBcio.  The  identiScation  of  tSimalla  point  with  tho  soatb  shore  of  fioohiy 
harbour  ia  bomo  out  by  Fryer  (IC75)  (New  Account,  62)  who  talks  of  Boml 
facing  Cheul  and  notices  the  gulf  or  hollow  in  the  shore  stretching  from  1 
Cheul  point.  The  old  (1540)  Portuguese  name,  Cheul  Island,  for  the  Isle  of 
oflTthe  south  point  of  Bombay  harbour,  further  supports  this  view.  See  Don  Sot0\ 
Castro  Primeiro  Roteiro  da  Costa  da  India,  66. 

'  Topographia  CljriBtiana  in  Migne's  Bibliotheca  Clori  Universe^  I.  44^,  4fiOL 

'^  Foe    Koue  *Ki,    391.     The  following  is  Hi  wen   Thaang'a  account  of  Tdhanohv 

Tchlmolo  is  also  called  Molokiutho,     It  is  in  Southern  India  and  has  a  circuit  xd  8$t 

miles  <5000   lie).    Groat   riches  come    from  the  sea.    The  people  ore  black  tai 


[onkaiL) 


Clieul  next  appears,  under  the  names  ^imur  and  Jaimut  in  the 
ritinga  of  the  Arab  travellers  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
itnriea.^     It  is  described  (91 5)  as  in  the  province  of  Ldr,  the  most 
)iithern  coast  town  in  the  dominions  of  the  Balhara  EnrperorH, 
)robHbly   the   RAthods   of    MAlkhet    near    Haidarabad.'^     In    the 
jginning  of  the  tenth  centnry  (915),  when  visited   by  Maaudi  the 
lb  traveller,  Saimur  was  under  the  government  of  a  local  prince 
lied  Djandja,  that  is  Jhanjha  the  fifth  of  the  northern  branch  of 
'Vr    '^\}Ah&vm  who  ruled  the  Konkan  from  about  a.d.  820  to  1260.' 
Hindus  the   town   had  a  Musalman  population  of  about 
|iO,00U,  some  of  them  country-bom,  others  immigrants  from  8iraf, 
fOman,  Basrdh,  and  Bagd^  who  had  married  and  settled  in  Cheul. 
They   were   very   prosperous,   some   of  them    distinguished   mer- 
chants, well  cared  for  by  the  Emperor  who  let  them  build  mosques 
d  had  chosen  one  of  their  number  to  settle  their  disputes.*    The 
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•avagc.  To  the  east  (south  in  Jolien's  Hiwen  ThsaDg;  !•  193]  of  the  town  are  burial 
mounila  built  by  Asoka  aud  his  yoanger  brother.  The  kingdom  is  bordered  on  th« 
sooth  by  the  sea.  Tu  the  east  ia  the  moantain  of  Moloye  and  to  tho  east  of  ttuit  ia 
Ihe  moQDtaiu  of  Pon-tha-lo-kia.  From  thia  rises  a  river  which  encircles  the  bill  and 
'alia  into  the  soathcm  sea.  To  the  north-east  of  that  hill  on  the  sea-shore  is  a  city 
'~im  which  they  sail  to  the  south  sea  and  Ceylon.     Ceylon  is  600  miles  (3000  Ua)  to 


«Mt. 


Sevtral  points  in  thia  aoconnt,  thoogh  they  are  v^ry  vagoe,  support  the  view, 
irhich  the  close  resemblance  of  name  sugg^ts,  that  Chimolo  is  Chemula  or  CheuJ. 
The  other  name  Molokiutho,  or  Malaknta,  may  also  be  Malakuda  the  hUl  of  Kuda, 
•boot  twenty  miles  south  of  Cheul  famotu  for  its  Buddhist  caves.  These  identifica- 
tions are  very  doubtfuL  According  to  General  Cunningham  (Ancient  Ocojjrajjhy, 
M9-552),  Hiwon  Thsang'a  route  brings  Malakuta  to  the  south-east  of  the  continent, 
fie  idcntifii:!9  Molokiucha  or  Malakuta  with  Madura  ;  and  Chimolo  or  Jfai-mu-ra  with 
Ptolemy's  Limnrike  or  Damurike  that  is  the  Tamil  country.  Saint-Martin  (Jnlien's 
fiiwHU  Thsang,  III.  399)  states  that  Biwen  Thsang  knew  of  Malakuta  and  Chunoloby 
heianay  only.  lie  identities  Malaknta  with  tho  Malabir  ooait  and  Chimolo  with 
Kiuniri  that  is  Cape  Comorin. 

>  Masudi  (915),  Mnhalhil  (941),  Al  Istakhri  (950),  Ibn  Haukal  (976),  AI  Bimni 
<]OaO),  and  Al  Idrisi  (1130)  call  it  Saimur.  Elliot  and  Dowson,  I.  24,  27.  30,  34, 
06,  85.  Like  tho  Greek  name  the  Arab  name  comes  almost  as  close  to  Chembur  as  it 
comes  to  Chenl.  At  the  same  time  it  seenu  probable  that  Cheul  not  Chemlmr 
■vn*  the  Arab  SAimur.  Th4na  wsim  at  this  time  one  of  the  chief  towns  if  not  tho 
ohie/  town  in  the  Konkan  (Masudi  Prairies  d'Or,  I.  381  ;  Al  £iruni  Elliot,  I.  (i6  ; 
Janbert's  Al  Idrisl,  172),  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  Chembur  in  Trombay  and  Thikna 
W«  plaow  of  importance  at  the  same  time.  Besides  Masudi  speaks  of  Saimnr  a« 
A  pnmno*  as  well  as  a  town  (Prairies  d'Or,  I.  381),  and  Al  Bimni,  the  best  authority, 
sk/ter  naming  the  ports  in  order  soathwards  to  ThAna  goes  on,  '  There  yon  enter 
tbo  country  of  Laran  where  is  Jaimonr,  MalLa,  and  Kanji.'  (Elliot.  L  66).  Thia 
uhrase    conld  hardly  have  been  used  of  a  town  on  the  same  side  of  the  same  harbour 

ThUna. 

*  Masudi  writes  it  Mankir.  He  correctly  deacribea  it  as  far  inland  though  hia 
idicUnoe  (640  miles)  is  too  great.    Prairies  d'Or,  I.  178. 

'  See  ThAna  Sutistical  Account,  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XUL  422,  note  1, 424,  435,  and 
note  I. 

*  Prairies  d'Or,  I.  381,  II.  86 ;  Elliot  and  Dowson,  L  24.  Masudi  has  a  cnrioui 
paasage  about  the  self-saorifice  which  he  says  was  then  common  among  the  people 
of  the  Konkan.  When  a  man  wished  to  bum  himself  he  had  first  to  get  tho  kiog'a 
leaver  When  leave  waa  granted,  while  the  pyre  was  preparing,  the  victim  passed 
tbroaah  the  streets  with  the  sound  of  timbrels  and  cymbals,  clad  in  silk,  and  attended 
by  fnends.  His  head  waa  crowned  with  /ui#i  or  swoet  bojsil  and  shaved,  and  on  it 
'vrere  placed  burnt  pieces  of  sulphur  and  gum  sandarach.  Aa  he  went  he  chewed 
betelnut  and  betel-leaves.  When  he  bad  miule  the  circuit  of  the  town  he  came  back 
to  the  fire  and  threw  himself  into  it.    In  one  case  of  which  Masudi  waa  an  eye-witneea 

man,  after  making  the  round  of  tho  town,   on  coming  to  'the  fire  stood 
without  a  aigo  of  fear  or  uneasiness.     He  then  aeijted  a  knife  and  ripped  open 

>H*    nifc  Ilia  laflihAnil  infen  thA  nrnniul.  onuntAil  his  IiVAr.  Araaa  \t  tank  »nft  it  oAfch 
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Ungnage  of  the  people  wa«  said  to  be  lAn  that  is  Gaj&niti.^ 

Some  years  later  (942),  though  thia  is  less  tnistwoi-thy,  the  , 
are  described  as  very  beautiful.hom  of  Indian  and  Turkisli  and  Ind 
and  Chinese  parents,  eating  neither  flesh,  lish,   nor  eggs, 
the  Hindus  there  were  MusahnAns,  Christians.  Jews,    and  R^r^is 
fire-worshippers.     On  a  hi<fh   place   was  a  temple   wi* 
images  adorned   with   turquoises  and  rubies,  and  the  tL-„ 
mosques,  churches,     synagogues,   and  ^  fire    temples.      The 
brought  merchandise  ;  ana  certain  kinds  of  aloes  and  wood, 
not  grown  there,  were  called  Saimuri  from  its  fame  as  a  markei 
A  few  yeai*s  later    (970)   Saimur  i»  described  as   a   greiat  stn 
city  with  abundance  of  mangoes,  cocoanuts,  onions,   and    rice, 
no   dates.*     At   the   end   of  the   eleventh    century    (1094).   in 
copperplate  grant  of  the  fourteenth  Sil^hdra  king  Anantdev,  tmdi 
the  fonn   Chemuli,   it   is  mentioned  as    a    port    like  Shu     ' 
(Sopjira)   and   ShnsthAnak  (Th^a).*    In.  the  twelfth   century 
was  a  large  well  built  town  with   coooanut  trees  and  henna 
abundance  and  on  the  hills  many  aromatic  plants.* 

In  the  thirteenth  ceuturv^according  to  a  local  story, Cheul  was 
a  chief  of  the  Devgiri  family  of  Y4davs,  who  attacked  and  defeai< 
the  ruler  of  MAJiim  or  Bomlmy.*  Eai'ly  in  the  fourteenth  cen  tarv( 
it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  centres  of  Yadav  power  in  tlie  ^i 
whicli  were  brought  to  subjection  by  Malik  Kifur,  t1 
AU-ud-din  Khiljl  (1297-1315).^    The  discovery  of  a   ,~;  :'h  » 

KAnarese  inscription  near  the  Rimcshvar  temple  suggests  that  Um 
early  Musalmaus  did  not  maintain  their  hold  on  Cheul,  aud 
with  the  Southern  Konkan,  Cheul  passed  for  a  time  under  the 
viceroy  of  the  Vijayanagar  or  Auegundi  kings  (1336-lo87X     I' 
Vijayanagar  kings  held  Cheul  their  power  did  not  last  long.  In  1 
it  i.s  mentioned  as  the  chief  town  of  one  of  the  Bahrnani  provini 
(1347-1490)^;  in  1378  as  a  town  in  which  Muhammad,  the  uepho' 


the  ksifo,  bandit)  it  to  ono  of  his  brothers,  and  leaped  Into  the  fire.  It  was  mud, 
when  a  king  died  or  was  killed,  for  a  number  of  persoiu  who  were  known  as  '  FViMub 
of  the  King '  to  bum  themaelvea  alive.  It  made  ono  shudder  to  hwir  the  storioa  <hal 
were  told  of  the  torturee  and  punishmenta  which  the  Indi/ina  had  imaginetl  Tiitj 
underwent  thoae  tortures  becauae  for  every  pain  hpre  thuy  lookcHJ  for  - 
hereafter.  Mosudi  Prairiei  d'Or,  II.  8.'».  87.  In  connectinn  with  this  paaM^c 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  some  batUe  stoDes,  probably  of  about  the  same  «iatt,  ks  % 
little  later,  near  ShAhApur  in  Th<lna  men  are  shown  leaoinu  into  a  blazinf  fij«. 

'  Gujariti  may  have  then  I>ocn  the  lan^age  of  trade  in  Cheul  aa  it  now  ti  k 
Bombay.  References  to  Ldr  or  LAt  ans  ftiv«n  in  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIL  57  note  1, 
The  name  survives  in  the  Lid  diri^ion  of  Vdnis,  VanjAris  and  other  caatea,  atd 
perhaps  in  the  local  Mar&Lha  phrases  Var-lAt  for  inland  Koukan,  and  Khil-Ut  i«r 
coast  Konkan, 

»  Kaswini  (1263)  from  Ibn  Muhalhil,  (941)  Elliot's  History,  L  97  ;  Ynle'a 
I.  cxcii.    The  Chinese  element  in  the  population  is  not  impoasiblo.     A  note  o(t- 
of  the  references  to  Chinese  scttlcmouts  on  the  west  coast  of  India  ia  given  ia  i„. 
Appendix.    The  account  is  in  other  parta  conftised  and  the  reference  to  dMttl  ki 
dountfol. 

»  Ibn  Haukal  (94.*l.976)  Elliot,  I.  38.  «  Indian  Ar  • 

*  Al  Idrisi   (1153)   in   Elliot,   I.   85.     Idrisi  is  confuted  ,  i    (i%-fl  d*f 
from  SanjAn  nnd  oply  two  from  Broach  and  in  a  difTerent  *  clmt,u.e     (rom  'I'hAna. 
Elliot  and  Dowaon,  I.  85-87.                                •  Trans.  Bom.  G«oir.  Soo.  VL  1^ 

^  eriggs'  Ferishta,  I.  379  ;  Nainie's  Konkan,  24 

•  fiootfs  Ferishta,  1. 10, 13 ;  Brigg^  XL  295 ;  Jervia'  Konkan,  69, 03. 
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)f  Alarod-din  Bahmani  I.  (1347-1358),  a  most  just  and  kindly  ruler,      Chapter  XIY, 

'  iblisheU  rich  schools  for  orphans^;  in  1380Feriahta  notices  it  as  a  Places  ofint 

rcat  town  apparently  the  chief  port  of  the  Bahmanis^;  and,  at  the 

lom  of  the  centurv  (1398),  as  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  the  Konkan, 

)m  which  the  Bahmani  king  Fu-uz  (1397-1422)  sent  ships  to  bring 

nianufactui'es  and  cunous  wares   of  all    parts   of  the  world, 

talented    men    the   choicest    of    all  products.^    The    Russian 

Teller  Atbanasius  Nikitin  (1470)  calls  it  Chivil.     He  does  not  seem 

have  been  struck  with  the  riches  or  trade  of  the  place.     Except  a 

of  the  upper  classes  who  wore  ailk,  the  people  went  naked  with 

rered   heads  and   bare   breasts.     Tliey  were  black  and  many 

1  to  stare  at  the  white  man.*    About  twenty  years  after 

Id    visit     (1490),  Cheul  passed  from   the    Bahmani   to  the 

jar   djTiasty   (1490-1595),  and,  as  their  chief  port,  was 

cared    for.     Shortly    after   the    beginning   of   the  sixteenth 

entury  Varthema  (1503-1508)  describes  Cevul  as  on  a  beautiful 

about  two  miles  from  the  sea.  well  walled  with  a  warlike 

>pulation   whose  arms  were  swords,  bucklers,  bows,  spears,  and 

rartilloi-y.     The  country  between  Cevul  and  Combeia  (Cambay)  was 

^called  Gujardti.     Tlie  king  was  a  pagan  who  administered  justice 

rell  but  had  not  many  fighting  men.     The  country  was   rich  in 

lorses,  oxen,  and  cows  and  in  everything  except  grapes,  nuts,  and 

sibestnuts.     There  were  many  Moori.^  merchants,  and  there  was  a 

rge  export  of  grain,  barley,  vegetables,  and  cotton  stutfs.     The   air 

more  vraxm  than  cold  and  the  people  were  of  a  dark  tawny 

ir.      Except  the  Moorish  merchants,  they  wore   a  shirt,  and 

went  naked  with  a  cloth  round   the  middle  but  nothing  on 

Ir  feet  or  head.     Their  creed  was  the  same  as  the  creed  of  the 

of  Kalikat.^ 

About  this  time  (1505)  the  Portuguese  first  appeai'ed  at  Cheul.*' 

lowing  that  the  Sultdns  of  Eg^'pt  and  Gujai^t  had  bound  them- 

ves  to  drive  them  out  of  the  Indian  se^is,  the  Portuguese  at  first 

id  all  Musalm^ns  as  enemies.     A  young  Portuguese  commander, 

Lourenco  de  Almeida  the    sou  of  the  Viceroy,    cruizing   in 

of  the  enemy's  Heet,  anchored  off  Cheul  with  a  squatlron  of  ten 

and  attacking  all  Musalman  vessels  caused  great  destruction.^ 

LIS  display  of  strength  induced  the  Ahmadnagar  king  to  come  to 

18  with  the  Portuguese  and  agree  to  pay  there  a  yearly  sum  of 

'  (2000  gold  parddoft)  for  the  protection  of  Cheul  ships.** 

Towards  the   close  of   1508  an  Egj-ptian   fleet  of   twelve   sail. 


»  Da  Cnnha'p  Chan],  15.  «  Scott's  Deccan,  I.  56,  7.3. 

'  Briggs'  Feruhta,  II.  368.  Tho  only  notice  of  Cheul  traced  in  the  14th  centtiry 
tvellers  ia  in  Mandevill  (1.322-  I35fi)  who  sptiaks  of  the  ialaud  or  province  of  Chasra 
C*v»,  and  gives  the  same  detaiU  about  idolatroaa  natives  and  big  rata  as  Friar 
"  '  (1321)giveHof  ThAna.  Hukluyt  a  Voyagea,  II.  143.  Yule  (Cathay  27-28)  ahowa 
a  for  believing  that  Alnndcvill  was  not  a  real  traveller. 
ajor'8  India  ia  the  XVth  Century  ;  Nikitin,  8,  9. 
•Badger's  Vartbema,  114.  This  Hindu  governor  of  Cheul  may  have  been  either 
officer  oppdotcd  from  Ahmadnagar  or  a  local  tributary  chief.  The  father  of 
ina<l  Khan,  the  founder  of  the  Ahmadnagar  dynasty,  was  a  Br&hinao,  and  Ahmad 
loye'l  Bnihrnftiis  in  the  highest  posts  (Elphinatone'a  History,  668).  On  the  other 
\'>om.  Ga2.  Xin.  441,  4^)  the  ruler  of  Thlna  seems  to  have  be«n  a 
icor  of  the  Oujarit  king.  •  Persian  Ferishta,  II.  "06. 

'    2-?  «  Da  Cunha'sChaul,  23-30. 
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commanded   by    Amir  Husain    a  Persian    noble   nv 
Mamelukes  on  board,  arrived  at  Diu.     Tliey  werej' 
Eliaz  tho  Gujardt  governor  of  Diu  with  a  Heet  of  forty  su 
and   together    sailed   south  in   search   of   the   Port-^' 
Lourenco  was  waiting  for  reinf oi'cements  in  Cheu  I 
a  squadi'on  of  eight  ships.    Most  of  his  men  wert 
came  that   a  great  unfriendly   fleet  was  comij^ 
Before   tlie  enemj^'s  fleet  entered  the  harbour,  Lour-wco 
his  ships  to  a  strong  position    for   defence,    and  thoajjh 
pressed   them   with  hia  whole  strength  the  attack  failed, 
the  night  the   Egyptian  fleet  retired    across   the  river  behind 
shelter  of  Uie  shallows,  and  waited  for  Malik  Eiaz  and  tJie  G 
squadron.     At  daybreak  Lourenco  renewed  the  fight,  beazing 
on  the  enemy  with  such  skill  and  vigour  that  he  captured  two 
and  all  but  boarded  Husain's  ship.      This  the  strength 
and  the  courage  of  the  Mamelukes  prevented,  and,  sh   i 
just  before  evening,  Malik  Eliaz  appeared  with  his  fleet  of  tony 
A  skilful  movement  by  some  of  the  Portuguese  ships  prevented 
union  of  the  Egj^tian  and  Gujarat  squadrons.     As  he  was  \n 
wounded,   and    as  the  enemy  wore  strong    enough   to  block 
whole  river  mouth,  his  Captains  advised  Lourenco  to 
way  to  the  open  sea  under  cover   of  night.     But  he 
slink  away  and  ordered  then^to  be  ready  next  momii 
the  enemy's  line.     At    daybreak,  seeing  the  PortugTies»e  ready 
start,  Malik  Eiaz,  though  his  vesseb  were  small,  came  out 
them,  and,  in  spite  of  hea\'y  loss,  blocked  the  passage.     Most  of 
Portuguese  forced  their   way  through,  but  tlie  Admiral's  shi 
commanded   by  the    wounded  Lourenco,  ran  foul  of  some 
stake-s,  and  went  on  the  rocks,     Lourenco,  though  again  wouhi 
clieered  on  his  men,  and  the  crew  kept  the  Gujarat  ships  at  hay  till 
Lourenco  was  killed  by  a  bullet  in  tne  breast.     The  snip  was  thai 
taken  and  sunk.'*    Shortly  after  this,  their  victory  over  the  Egyptiu 
fleet  at  Diu  (February  1 509)',  more  than  made  up  to  the  PoriOjOfaoiB 
for  their    reverse   at  Cheul.    Their   position  as  Lords  of  '' 
was  established ;  Malik  Eiaz  courted  their  alliance,  and  the 
on  his  way  south,  stopped  at  Cheul  (April  1509),  and,  on  the   liikoa 
of  the  former  engagement,  entered  into  a  formal  treaty  with  Burhin 
(1508-1553)  the  Ahmadnagar  king,  pi-omising  to  protect  his  [ 
trading  vessels  on  condition  that  the  Portuguese  wei-e  acknov,.,.  .^-  . 
rulers  of  the  sea  and  received  a  yearly  payment  of  £600  (2O00 
gold  parados).* 


make  till 

'  to; 

.ir« 


*  With  the  help  of  the   Tenctiaos,  their  partnerB  in  lou,  the  B^ytiaii- 
timber  from  tliu  i3alniati&n  hilUi  to  Alexandria,  and,  taking  it  tCTom  Hie  dwert^  buJl 
their  ahipa  at  Suez.     Kerr'a  Voynaea,  VI,  111. 

'  Mahk  Eiaz   saved  twenty  of  the  prisonere,  treated  them  with  kini^  > 
wrote  to  condolo  witli  the  Viceroy  on  the  death  of  his  eon.     Tho  loea  wi^ 
to  tho  Portugwese  in  killed  and   wounded  264  on  their  Bide,  and  600  of  inr  lui.- 
According  to  Ferishta  400  Turks  went  to  heaven  and  4000  PortugueM  went  to  h<iL 
DaCanha/sChaal,  29. 

'  The  Portq^oje  were  much  helped  by  the  conduct  of  Malik  Eiaz  who,  proUfth^ 
with  good  reason,  fearing  the  Egyptians  little  lesa  than  he  feared  the  PortogOM^ 
gave  them  scanty  osaistonce  and  entered  ioto  a  treAty  with  the  Fortusaaae. 

*  Da  Conha-B  Chanl,  32. 
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Under  the  Portuguese,  who,  though  most  destructive  to  the  port^ 

it  refused  to  acknowledge  them  as  lords  of  the  sea,  were  very 

reful  to  protect  Cheul.  the  trade  of  the  port  mpidly  increased. 

In  1 514,  whenBarVx)sa\nsited  ClieuJ,  the  governor,  aMoorish  gentle- 

with  the  title  of  Xech  or  Shaikh,  was  a  vassal  of  the  king  of 

decani,  that  is  the  Ahmadoagar  king,  and  coUected  his  revenues 

id  accounted  to  him  for  them.    He  kept  the  country-  in  good  order, 

a  greal-  friend  of  the  Portuguese,  and  treated  strangers  with 

ess.     There  was  always  a  Portuguese  factor  in  Cheul  appointed 

the  captain  of  Goa  whose  chief  duties  were  to  send  supplies  to 

and  to  the  Portuguese  fleekt.     Cheul  was  not  a  lai'ge  town.     Its 

were    well   huilt,   but  all  were  thatched.     In  •  the  i*ainy 

)n  there  were  few  inhabitant^J,  hut,  by  December,  numbers  began 

pom-  in,  bringing  their  gootls  in  great  caravans  of  oxen,  one  man 

for  about  thirty  or  forty  beasts,  with  packs  like  donkeys'  packs 

id  on  the  top  long  sacks   placed  crosswise.     They  stopped  about 

three  miles  from  the  to>\Ti,  .set  op  their  shops,  and  during  I)eceml)er, 

J&nu&ry,  Februaiy,  and  March  the  place  was  like  a  fair.^     By  sea 

"lere  was  a  great  trade  with  the  Persian  Oulf  and  Arabia,  cocoanuts 

exported  and  dates  and  horses  imported.^    There  was  also  a 

coasting  traffic  with  Malaliar  and  Goa  to  the  south  and  with 

Juj&r&t  to  the  north.     Some  of  the  ships  belonged  to  Gujardt,  but 

>o  btilk  of  the  trade  seems  to  haye  been  in  the  hands  of   the 

r   ves.'^els.     During   the   busy  months,  December,  January, 

I  y  and  Mai-ch,  many  ships   came  fi-om  Malabdr  laden  with 

:oanut8,  Ijetelnuts,  spices,  drugs,  palm-sugar,  and  emeiy.     They  also 

ight  from  the  factories  of  the  king  of  Portugal  much  copper,  quick- 

iver,  and  vermilion,  all  of  which  were  largely  us<?d  both  inland 

id  in  Gujarat     From  Gujardt  there  came  copper,  quicksilver  and 

r'ennilion  by  way  of  Mekka  and  Diu,  cotton  stuffs,  and  many  other 

From  Cheul  the  Malabdr boats  took  wheat,  vegetable.s,  millet, 

ime,  much  oU  of  sesame,  pieces  of  fine  muslin  for  women's 

iead-di*e8ses,  and  many   cotton  stuifs  called  berdnis.     Malabar  boats 

went  on  to  Gujarat  took  with  them  from  Cheul  cliieHy  muslins 

id  cotton  cloths ;  and  Gujarat  boats,  on   their  retura  voyage,  took 

)pper.  quicksilver,  vermilion,  muslin,  and  cotton  stuifs,  much  of  the 

loslins  and  cotton  stuHs  going  by  Diu  t<5  Arabia  and  Persitu'''    In  his 

3C0unt  of  the  exports  from  Cheul.  Barbosa  does  not  distinguish 

'tween  local  products  and  articles  brought  from  the   Deccan.     It 

Ecms  probable  that  the  vegetables,  rice,  some  of  the  sesame,  and  some 

'  the  cotton  cloths  were  local,  and  that  the  wheat,  millet,  a  share  of 

le  cotton  cloth,  and  the  bulk  of  the  muslins  came  from  the  Deccan.* 

In  1516  Burhdn  (1508-1553),  the  Ahmadnagar  king,  allowed  the 
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'  In  1514  Cbeal  wna  tho  only  great  trade  centre  between  Sorat  and  Goa« 
Thina  though  a  pleaaant  well  built  town  ha<1  little  tra<le,  and  wm  troubled  by  pirate*  ; 
ftnd  D&bttl  and  the  other  Bij&pur  porta  were  deprGi<fl(>d  by  the  Portagneae.  Stanley's 
^    *       .68.  J  Stanley's  liarbosa.  16,28. 31,42. 

ley'e  Barbosa,  60,  69-71.  The  author  of  the  Mobit  (1540),  or  Arab  Voyages, 
fc«  uf  Shin]  as  n  port  of  tho  Deccan,  exporting  maalins  from  Kaudhar,  Daalatarad, 
burb4nx>ar.    Jour.  Beng.  As.  Soc.  V-2,  461.  *     • 

*  Barboaa  notices  that  the  people  wore  the  cotton  cloths  for  a  few  days  and  thea 
>lcached  them  v«ry  white,    gammed  them,  and  exported  thero.     Thus  it  came,  he 
Idii^  that  tome  were  found  torn,     Stanley's  Barbosa,  70. 
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Portagticse  to  buiUl  a  factory   at  Clieul   an<3   to   have   freer  accwui 
than  before   to  the  harbour.     In    1.521    Cheul  waa  burnt  bv  tVi- 
Bijipur  fleet,  and,  in  spite  of  a  Portuguese  defeat  off  the  mi 
the  river,  the  Ahinadnagai*  kings  remained  frien'lly  to  them  al.-..  ...^ 
them,  or  according  to  another  account  pressing  them,  to  buil«i  u  fort 
at  Lower  Cheul,  one  of  his  chief  oVyecfcs  being  to  .secure   a 
of  horses.^     In   spite   of   the  treachery  of  Shaikli  MidiHTni) 
Musalmdn  governor  of  Cheul  and  the  opposition  oi  u£ 

Diu,  who  lay  ofl'  the  river  for  three  weeks  and  harass  •  is^ 

the  fort  was  finished  in  1.^24.*     In  1528  the  Gujarfit  licet,  aided 
by  some  Turkish  ships,  attacked  Cheul,  but  were  scattered  by  a  joinl  | 
Portuguese- and  Almiadnagar  squadron.     Next  year  (1 529)  liostilitiea 
were   renewed  and  Chem  was  plimdered  by  a  party  of  Ciujarii 
troops.'    Thia  campaign  closed  unfortunately  for  the  Portuguwe., 
Burhan  NizAm  of  iUimailna^r  was  defeated  by    '  hiUii 

(1526  - 1 536)  the  Gujarat  king.  He  was  forced  to  ackn*  ^ 
supremacy,  and  by  tlie  gift  of  a  .scarlet  umbrella  of  royalty   becaniC 
BahAdur's  clase  ally.*     Under  Gujarat  influence  the  AhtnadnngM"' 
king  seems  to  have  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  Portuguese  and  done 
them  much   harm.^     On   Bdhidur's  death  in    1555  the   fri 
between  Ahmaflnagar  and  the  Portuguese  was  renewed,  fln<l 
Cheul  wa.s  a  great  and  illu.strious  city,  the  emporiutn  of  v-  ■ 
part  of  the  east.^     In  1545  its  people  distin<niished  them-iv.!* 
their  zeal  in  .suppljnng  fun<bi  for  the  relief  ot  Diu  then  haixi  pre 
by  a  great  Gujai'at  array.'    Till  1557  peace  continued  unbroktfL 


>  Faria  in  Korr,  VI.  191 .  «  D»  Cunluk'B  Ch*al,  35,  37. 

'  Bird '8  MirAt-j-ALmadi,  2.^7.  *  8oott*«  Deccao,  I.  370. 

'  In  1530  the  Portuguese  iraRered  a  repulse  at  CLeuI.     Brigp'  Ferishta,  HI.  531. 

•  Dom  Joao  de  Castro  Primeiro  Roterio,  50.    The  followjng  is  a  wintmaTr  of  0»J 
Castro's  accoDUt  of  the  Cheul  river.     It  is  a  great  river  made  n  Itcoif 

Loureooo,  and  well  provided  with  food,  fourleagues  from  Dau  i 

from  Uoa.  Withiu  the  bar  to  the  south  of  the  river  is  a  great  ana  utrauinui  um  wiin 
from  outside,  appears  to  bo  an  island.  To  the  north  of  the  hill  are  two  aaad  liMktci  i 
of  which  runs  straight  to  the  bar  and  the  other  meets  the  river.  To  the  Bootli  of  (Wl 
hill  is  a  long  low  tongue  of  sand,  which  is  the  reason  why  the  rock  has  be<m  thoO^M 
to  bo  an  inland.  From  the  place  where  this  tongue  ends  rises  a  hi^b  ragged  ofll 
which  to  the  north  falls  abruptly  and  throws  out  a  narrow  point,  in  which,  at  thefac4 
of  a  great  green  tree,  is  a  well  of  water.  Inside  of  the  hill,  the  land  along  the  rirs*  ij 
low  until  it  meets  a  very  long  point  behind  which  the  river  4li3appear8.  The  other  «r 
north  bank  of  the  river  is  one  beautiful  shore.  Ftvcing  the  hill,  a  spit  of  sAod  roiM  tala 
the  river  and  from  it  the  shores  stretch  in  different  directions.  The  aea  or  o«ur 
shore  runs  to  the  north-west,  but  that  which  goes  inside  the  river  takes  a  turn  to  ths 
east.  The  Portuguese  fortress  stands  on  the  spit  of  sand.  A  littlo  to  the  «•»» 
the  shore  begins  to  bend  and  the  river  forms  a  great  bay  on  the  north  of  which  is 
the  city  of  ChenL  The  bar  of  the  river  has  one  sandbaok.  At  low  tide  there  att 
standing  pools  on  it,  and  (at  high  tide)  the  depth  is  2\  fathonu.  The  ohaniMl  is  wida. 
It  runs  from  south-east  to  north-west  and  on  both  sides  are  great  banks  where 
■ea  continually  breaks.  Those  sandbanks  run  north-eaot  and  8onth>ea«t  to  nc 
and  south.  The  larger  one  is  in  the  channel.  The  other  which  comes  from  tlio  i 
of  the  hill  and  outers  by  the  river  is  small.  About  a  gunshot  from  the  point  of  l 
at  tho  foot  of  the  hUl,  where  the  shores  turn  in  different  directions,  banka  stntdl] 
two  long  arms.  One  nins  straight  to  the  point  of  the  hill  which  is  ovcf  the  l«ri 
the  other  along  the  coast. 

'  Diu  waa  twice  besieged,  in  1538  (September- November)  by  a  strong  fleet  of 
and  in  1545  (March  November)  by  a  great  GuiarAt  army.     The  defence  in  both 
WM  conducted  wnh   the  most  diBtingaishod  bravery   and  resoaroe.      See   K« 

Voyagee,  VI.  268,  400.     The  ladies  of  Cheul  offered  to  send  their  ewrinra, 

braceleta  and  other  jewelry.     There  are  jewels  in  Cheiil,  UTOle  on«  lidy,  encHi^  l» 
cany  on  the  war  for  ten  years .    Da  Conha's  Chaul,  43  •  44. 
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en  the  Portugrucse,  on  the  accession  of  Husain    Niz^m    Shdh      Chapter  XIT. 
53-1565)  of  Ahmadnagar,  sout  to  propose  the  cession  of  Korle  piacea  oflntot 
e  isolated  high  ridge  that  lies  across  the  mouth  of  the  rivei*.     To 
is  Hui>ain  would  not  agree,  and,  to  prevent  any  attempt  of  the 
ortuguese  to  seize  the  hiU,  he  sent  some  of  his  t>est  officers  witli 
to  build  a  strong  fort  at  Korle.^     Tlie  Portuguese  did  their 
it  to  prevent  this.     The  Goa  fleet  came  to  theii-  help.     And,  after 
me  fighting,  the  dispute  was  settled  by  an  agreement  that  the 
should  remain  unfortiBed.    In  1570*  Ahmadnagar  an<l  Bijdpur 
mbined  against  the  Portuguese,  and,  in  1571  (16th  February),  the 
niadnagar  king,  with  an  enonnous  force  and  very  strong  and  well 
ved  aiiillery,  laid  siege  to  Portuguese  Chcul.'     For  sirch  an  attack 
',  Portuguese  were  baaly  prepared.     The  town  was  defended  by  a 
gle  wall,  a  fort  not  much  larger  than  a  house,  and  a  handful  of 
en.*     Acting  with  Murtazd's  land  force  the  fleet  of  the  Zumorin  of 
alikat  blockaded  the  river  mouth.     But  the    Kalikat   fleet  was 
soon  dispersed,  and  the  Portuguese  received  such  strong  reinforce- 
ments of  men  and  artimunition,  that  they  were  able  to  break  the 
force  of  the  siege,  by  holding  some  of  the  outlying  fortiiied  buildings, 
among     which    are    mentioned    the    Franciscan    monastery,     the 
church  of  the  Dominicans,  and  the  Misericordia.     The  Franciscan 
monaster)'  was  the  first  attacked,  and  after  standing  a  five  days* 
mbardment  the  garrison  was  safely  withdrawn.     For  a  month 
e  siege  was  closely  pressed,  the  walls  were  breached  in  many  places, 
d   the  garrison   reduced   to  defend   themselves  in  the  separate 
hoxisea.     Still  they  were  reinforced  from  time  to  time,  and  kept  up 
lively  a  defence,  that  for  five  months  the  siege  made  little  progress. 
t  last,  on  the  29th  of  Jime,  a  general  as.sault  was  ordered.     Many 
"the  outworks  were  taken,  but  they  were  recovered  and,  after 
ting  till  evening,  the  enemy  had  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  3000 
icm,     As  l.»oth  sides  were  anxious  for  peace  a  treaty  was  made  and 
6  Ahmadnagar  king  withdrew.* 

After  the  siege  (1577)  the  Portuguese  repaired  their  defences 
and  raised  fortifications  along  the  southern  shore.     At  this  time 

^B  '  One  of  the  officers  was  Chulabi  Kutni  Khdn,  a  clistinguished  aoldior  from  Asia 
^■pWinor  who  bad  nerved  in  Europe  and  was  the  maker  of  the  great  Bijdpur  bronze  gun. 
|™»rigg»'  Periahta,  III.  239-248.     Compare  Waring's  MardthAa.  47. 

'  At  this  Lime  in  the  Gnjar&t  accounta(Bird'8  MirAt-i- Ahmadi,  1 20}  Cheal,  or  Chaiwal, 
la  cntor«d  aa  one  of  the  ports  of  the  Europeans  which  yielded  revenue  to  OnjarAt. 
Thui  revenue  was  not  tribute  ;  it  was  perhaps  some  cess  levied  on  Gnjordt  ships 
trading  with  Cheul, 

»  According  to  Portuguese  writers  MurtJiza  had  34,000  horg*,  100,000  foot,  30,000 

>ioDt:crs,  anil  4000  artisans  some  of  them   Europoans.     He  had  300  elephants  and  40 

iecea  of  artillery  of  enormous  size  able  to  throw  stone  balls  of  100,  2O0,  and  30O  pounda 

eight  (Kerr,  V  I.  430-'432).     On  the  march  some  of  these  guns  could  be  taken  to 

sees.     Their  shooting  is  described  as  wonderfully  accurate.    (Caesar  Frederick  ( 1583) 

kkluyt,  II.  345).     The  Portuguese  had  nicknames  for  each  of  the  big  guns,  the 

JCrurl,  the  Dpvourer,  the  Butcher.     Kerr's  Voyages,  VI.  432;  Da  Cunba's  Chaul,  49. 

«  1'      "     '  .^  Chaul,  48. 

to  Ferishta  the  Ahmadnagar  king  had  to  raise  the  siege  owing  to  the 

.  ...»  officers  who  were  bribed  espocinlly  by  presents  of  wine  (Briggs,  III. 

cording  to  Faria-y-Souza  the  Moora  feared  a  woman   wuo  Went  belore  the 

(u  in  Uke  i^ght,  so  bright  that  nhc  blindctl  them.  Many  went  to  see  her 

u  ill  tbc  churcli  in  Chcul  aad  were  converted  and  staid  there.    Da  Ou&ha's 
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tJie  prosperity  of  the  city   was  at  its  higheat.     Of  all  places 
the  coast  Cheul  had  the  greatest  number  of  ships  from  the  Red 
and   Orxuuz    as   well   aa   coasting   traders.*      In    1583   the   ~ 
traveller  Jean  Hugue,s  de  Linschot  described  *Chaul'  as  a 
city  with  a  good  harbour  and  famous  for  trade.     It  was  well  kno' 
to  the  merchants   of  Cambay,  Sind,  Bengal,  Ormuz,  Ma&kat, 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.     The  merchants  were  rich  and  po 
owning  a  great  number  of  ships.     Rice,  peas  and  other  puls^ 
oil,  and  cocoanuts  were  plentiful,  also  ginger  but  of  a  kind 
esteemed.     Tliere  were  also  some   but   not  many  cotton  fa' 
Many  Gujardtis  and  Cambay  Banian^  had  settled  in  Cheul. 
dealt  in  rice,  cotton  and  indigo,  especially  in  precious  stones 
which  they  were  very  skilful.     In  arithmetic  the  Banians  sarpasBdd 
all    Indians  and   even   the   Portuguese.     Near  Cheul   was  a  d 
inhabited  from  ancient  times  by  the  people  of  the  country,  whi' 
ha^i  a  great  manufacture  of  silks.     The  raw  silk  was  brought  firo; 
China  and  worked  into  rolies.     Buds,  chaii-s,  and  cabuiets  were 
made  in  this  city  in  admirable  style  and  a  covering  given  th 
with  lac  of  all  colours.     The  air  was  good,  the  climate  cool  8S< 
the  most  healthy  in  the  whole  of  India.*     About  loSG.the  Venetian 
traveller,   Caesar   Frederick,^  noticed  the  two  cities  of  Cheul. 
Portuguese  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  very  strongly  walk 
and  the  Moor  city  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  river.     Both  were 
ports  with  great  trade.     The  impoi-ts  were,  from  the  Indian 
cocoanuts,*  spices,  and  drugs  ;  and  from  Portugal,  Mekka,  and  Ch 
sandals,   raw    and    manufactured   silk,   velvet,  scarlet   cloth, 
porcelain.    The  exports  were  to  otlier  parts  of  India,  Malacca, 
in  China,  Ormuz,  East  Africa,  and  Portugal,  ii'on,  iHjrax,  aA.safa>tt<U,' 
corn,  indigo,  opium,  silk  of  all  kinds,  and  an  iutinite  qnantity  of 
cotton  goods,  white,  painted,  an<l  printed.      Of  local  indi.  i^re 

was  the  weaving  of  g^eat  quantitie^s  of  silk  cloth,  and  the  m  . 
of  paltry  glass  beaxij  which  were  sent  in  large  numbers  to 


» Pitch  in  Harris,  IL  207.  'N*Tigation,  17,  2n 

'  Caesar  Frederick  was  in  Ijodia  for  over  twenty  yeara,   front  ..  .  u*  ISKLj 

He  was  in  Cambay  twelve  years  after  the   conquest  of  Gujantt  L/  ^-vs^tiar  ykStS) 
came  from  Gujarat  to  Cheul     Hakluvt's  Vorages,  II.  344. 

*  Frederick  (Hakluyt's  Voyages,  II,  344-345)  enlarge*  on  the  coco«  palm  tha  i 
asefal  tree  in  the  world.     Of  its  tiaiber  they  bnilt  honses  and  ships,  and  o 

bronchea  bedsteads,  its  nnts  yielded  from  the  outer  rind  oakam,  from  the  inner  i 

■poena,  and  from  the  kernel  wine,  augai  and  oil,  ita  bark  yielded  cord,  and  its  IoaT« 
aaila  and  mats.  There  was  a  great  number  of  cocoa-palms  in  the  cuuutry  b«twc«a 
Chenl  and  Uoa,  and  from  Kochin  and  Kananor  there  oame  to  Cheul  every  year  fift«a 
large  ships  laden  with  oared  nuts  and  sugar. 

■  Kerr's  Voyages,  VI.  153,  206, 474.  About  the  same  time  CNovember  1584)  Chaal 
was  visited  by  Ralph  Fitch,  John  Ncwburj',  William  Leeds  the  jeweUer,  and  JamM 
Story  the  painter,  the  (irat  English  mercbonta  who  come  tu  India.  Fitch's  acccmnt  is 
much  the  same  as  Frederick's.  Ho  speaks  of  a  great  trade  in  all  kinds  of  qtioea,  dro^ 
silk  raw  and  maaafactared,  sandals,  ivory,  much  China  work,  and  a  givat  deal  «f 
ooooaont  sugar.  (Hakluyt,  II.  382).  Besides  the  Portuguese  traffic  then  w««  a  Um 
MoaalmAn  tmle  with  Mekka  bringing  znany  European  goods  and  sending  away  ofrii 
indigo,  and  other  articles  (Ditto,  381-398).  The  trade  in  horses, though  not  notii 
by  these  traveUors,  was  still  important.     Do  Couto,  XKI.  165. 

There  would,  seem    to  have  been    a  strong  Jain    and    Gnjarit  Wdiii 
among  the  inerchants  of  Cheul   as  Fitch  describes  the  Gentiles   as   harinsa 
strange  order  among  them.    They  worshipped  the   cow  and  greatly  esteaned  tlw 
dang  of  the  cow  to  paint  the  walls  of  their  tiousea.    They  killed  nothing,  not  so 
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In    1592    (A.  H.     1000)^  Burh^    Nizdm    IT.     (1590-1594)    of 

hmadnagar,  who    seems    to    have    had    some    dispute    with  the 

*oi-tiiguese  Viceroy,  sent  a  force  to  Cheul  and  ordered  a  fort   to 

built  at   Korle.'  When  the   fort  was  finished  his  troops   began 

annoy  the  Portuguese,  battering  the  walls  of  the  Portuguese  foi-t 

)m  across  the  river.     At  the  same  time  the  country  to  the  north 

>f  Portuguese  CJheul  was  invested,  and,  in  spite  of  brilliant  sallies, 

le  Ahmadnagar  guns  made  great  breaches  in  the  Cheul  walls. 

But,  as  before,  the  garrison*  received  constant  supplies  and  rcinforce- 

lents  from  sea.    On  the   4th  of  September    J  594    the  governor, 

Ivaro^ie   Abranches,  at  the  head  of  1500  Portuguese  and  as  many 

rusty  natives,  crossed  over   in   small  Ixjats,  and   landing   on  the 

lorle  shore,  pressed  on,  and  aided  by  the   lucky  chance  of  a  dead 

lephant  blocking  the  gate,  took  the  fort.^     This  brilliant  success 

Raised  the  name  of  the  people  of  Cheul  high  among  the  Portuguese. 

ley  were  granted  the  right  to  choose  their  judge  or  Oaveidot^ 

id  had  other  municipal  powers  conferred  on  them. 

In   spite  of    the    decline   of  the   Portuguese,  Cheul  was   still 

)ro8perous.     Its  power  at  sea  was  unchallenged,  its  trade  was  great 

id  gainful,  and  the  city  was  safe  from  attack  and  full  of  magnihcent 

>uiliunga.*     Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth   century 

"leul   was  visited     by   the    French    traveller    Francois    PjTard 

(1601-1608).*     He  describes  the  town  and  fortress  of   Portuguese 

'Cheul  as   quite  diflerent  from    Daiiian  and   Bassein,   because   the 

country   was  extremely   rich,  aboundino;  in  valuable  goods,  which 

merchants  from  all  parts  of  India  and  the  east,  chiefly  Hindus  and 

.idolators,  came  to  seek.     The  climate  was  healthy  and  living  was 

[^beap.     Portuguese  Cheul  was  very  strong,  and  Upper  Cheul  was 

great  centre  of  manufactures  with  very  deft   and  hardworking 

"  smen  who  made  a   great  number   of  chests   and  Chinese-like 

lets    very   rich   and    well    wrouglit,   and    beds  and    couches 

^  lered    in    all    colours.     There    was     also     a    great   weaving 

industry',  alnuidance  of  beautiful  cotton  fabrics,  and  a  still  more 
^important  manufacture  of  silk,  far  better  than  China  silk,  that 
^■supplied  both  tho  Indian  and  Goa  markets,  where  it  was  highly 

^^^^^Ioa»e,  for  they  deemed  it  a  biq  to  kill  anything.     They  ate  do  flesh,  bat  lived 

^^^Pb  roots,  rice,  aud  milk.     When  the  husband  died  tho  widow  was  bamed  with 

^^^RB  if  shi*  was  alive  ;  if  she  refused  to  bum  her  head  was  shaven  and  there  was  never 

any  Aoooufit  made  of  her  after.     They  aay.  if  they  should  be  buried,  it  were  a  great 

Bill.  i'» .  of  tlicir  bodies,  there  would  oome  mnny  worms  and  other  vermin,  and  when 

i>i*  were  consomed  those  worms  would  lack  sustenance  which  were  a  sin, 

they  will  be  burned.     In  Caml^ay,  ho  adds,  they  will  kill  nothing,  nor  have 

^thmu  killed  ;  in  the  town  they  have  hospitals  to  keep  lame  dogs  and  cats  and  for 

',*.     They  «ill  give  meat  to  the  ants.     Fitch  in  Hakluyt'a  Vovagea,  IJ.  384. 

Some  Portuguese  anthorities  give  1594,    DaCunba's  Chaul,  42;  Faria-y-Souza 

i?c«  1591.     Kerr,  VI.  474.  »  Briggs'  Ferishta,  III.  284, 

Details  are  given  under  Korle.    In  1590  Ismacl  of  Ahmadnagar  aostained  a  severe 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese.    Waring's  MarAthda,  49. 

*  Almost  all  of  the  boildings,  whose  ruins  are  still  so  imposing,  were  finished  before 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  chief  dates  are  :  the  Castle  1521  •1624  ;  the 
Cathedral,  15.34  ;  the.  chtirch  of  the  Franciscans,  1534 ;  the  church  and  convent  ot 
Ifar  Dominicans,  1549  ;  the  House  of  Mercy,  1550  ;  the  south  face*of  |he  Town  Walls, 

577  ;  xud  the  church,  convent,  and  college  of  the  Jeanits,  15S0. 

*  In  15i>9  FoulkeGrevil  in  his  Memoir  mentiooa  Chouleaa  one  of  the  five  kingdonia 
of  HakbAr.    Brace's  Aniuds,  1. 125. 
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appreciated    and     made    into     fine    clothing.*      On    the    full    ofJ 
Aliumdnagar  in  1600,  Upper  Che\il  passed  to  the  Eiupuror  Akbarl 
and  was  called    Maiiiale    Mortczabad.     Three   yeai'a  later    Mali 
Audmr  regained  the  bulk  of  the  Alnnaibiagar  dominions  for  ihfl 
young   king,  Murtazah  Nizam    Shah   II.     But  his  power  did 
pass    within    sixteen   miles    of    Cheul.     The    Muhauimadan   dtjrj 
remained   for   some   years  longer  in  the  hands  of  a  governor 
malik,   who   held   it    from   the    Moghal*     PjTard    dascribes 
Prince   or   Malik  of   Muaalman  Cheiil  -aa  a  good   friend   to 
Portuguese,   very  strong   and   famous,  with   a    great  number 
elephants.    When  he  wished  to  eat  he    summoned   a  number  o^ 
beautiful  wQmen,  some  of   whom   sa'ng  and   played,  while    othvxs 
took  a  piece  of  coloured  cloth  and  tore  it  into  shreds,  each  taking 
shred  and  wearing  it  as  a  sash.     After  these  pleasures  the  Princ 
made   them  all    withdraw  and   set   himself  to   sleep  by  deeplj 
meditating  on  the  emptiness  and  uncertainty  of  life. 

In  the  l)eginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the   effect   of  ibc 
passing  of  the  rule  of  the  sea  from  the  Portuguese  to  the  Dutch  wi 
soon  felt  at  Cheul.     In    1609  the  governor  of   Upper   Cheul 
bold  enough    to  fit  a  fleet  of  thirty  padaos  to  cruize   a^^nst  the 
Portuguese,  and  in  1611  some  Masalmdn    outlaws  found   their  wa] 
into  Cheul,  and  murdered  the  Captain,  Baltazar  Rel>ello  d'  Aim 
In  1612.  in  revenge  for   the  injury  done  to  their  fieet  near  1? 
a  Moghal  force  laid  waste  the  coimtry  round  Cheul.  besie^?efl| 
town,  and  ha<l  to  be  bought  off  at  considerable  cost    The  auccessit 
Ruy  Freire  d'  Andrade,  a  judicious  and  popular  governor,  for  a 
repaired  the  fortunes  of  Cheul,  and  two  favourable  ti' 
mmle  with  the  Moghal  and  with  Nizttm  Shith.     Durin 
Malik  Auibar  ha<l  succeeded  in  regaining  Upper  CheuJ.     lu  Id] 
treaty  of  friendship  was  conchided  with  the  Portuguese,  and  pi 
passed  that  neither  the  English  nor  the  Butch  should  l>e  aU< 
to  settle  at  Cheul.    In  January  1617  the  treaty  was  renewed,  i 
was  agreed  that  the  gardens  between  the  towns  should  belong 
Portuguese.'* 

A  few  years  later  the  Italian  traveller,   Pietro  Delia  Vallr  lw& 
visited  Cheul,  in  March -April   1623  and  in  Novemlxjr-D. 
1625.     He  describes  the  entrance  as  commanded  on  the  right  t 
famous  hill   known   as  //   Morw  de  Chaul  or   the  hill  of  Cheiil.1 
whicli  had  originally   been  a  Musalmdn   fort  and  since  its  > 
had  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  Portuguese.     Inside 
rock  the  river  wound  among  hills  and  between   low  shores.     NcarJ 
the  city  it  formed  a  safe  roomy  port  with  deep  water  .so  close  to  Uib] 
bank  that  from  a  small  galley  you  coidd  step  ashore  by  a  gangway. 
Of  the  fortifications  or  of  the  size  and  condition  of  the  town  Drllal 
Valle  gives   little  information.     He   notices  that  the  Cathedral  ia 


*  Viagen  de  Franciaco  Pyrard,  Nova  Goa,  1862,  ii.  227.     Abont  tbb  time  K( 
captain  of  the  third  voyage  of  the  East  India  ComjiaDy,  heard  at  Socotra  tlut 
was  a  jpood  safe  port  and  a  rich  trading  town.     Kerr,  VlII.  208. 

'Brijjgs'  FeriAhta,-  III.  315;   Viagen   de   Francisco  Pyrard,  IT.  227;  Voytue 
Francois  Pyrard,  II.  165,  166.  »  O  CbroniBte  de  Tiiwuary,  IV.  6-7. 

*  Viaggi  di  Pietro  DoUa  Valle,  Venice  18«7,  part  III.  pp.  133, 136.  J 
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south-east  corner  of  the  Portuguese  settlement  was  not  enclosed      Chapter  HV, 
bhiu   the  walls.     The   Portuguese  were  still   on   friendly  terms  pi--p„  o7TnterB«L 
bh  Nizam  Sh&h  and  his  governor  Malik  Ambar,  the  rulers  of  ~ 

>per  Cheul.     But  the  sea  was  infested  by  Malabdr  pirates  who 
»wded  round  the  mouth  of  the  Cheul  river  in  such  numbers  that 
m  Portuguese   ships   of  war  were  afraid  to  face  them.^    Cheul 
lately   (1623)   suffered  a   severe   blow   by   the   destruction  of 
tugusc   power  at   Ormuz.     Delia  Valle  gives  no  details  about 
tra<le  of  the  port,  but  has  passing  references  to  fleets  of  small 
ils  from  Goa  and  Bassein  and  larger  vessels  from  the  Persian 

>n  the  2nd  of  December  1625  Delia  Valle  went  to  see  the  town  of 
Moors  subject  to  Nizdm  .Shdh  and  his  officer  Malik  Ambar.  It 
_  I  called  Chanl  de  Riba  or  Upper  Cheul.  There  were  two  ways 
[going  from  Portumiese  to  Miualmdn  Cheul.  One  way  was  by 
id  along  a  beautiful  road  between  palm-trees,  meadows,  and 
jts  of  fruit  trees  ;  but  this  w^as  a  loug  way  round  to  the  market 
more  thickly  built  parts  of  Mu^alnsan  Cheul.  The  other  way 
ross  a  tongue  of  water  that  ran  inland  from  the  main  creek, 
jh  tide  it  was  easy  to  pass  in  a  canoe  or  almadia  dug  out  of  a 
igle  piece  of  timber.  At  low  tide  you  had  to  cross  on  men's 
>ulders  who  were  stationed  there  for  the  purpose  and  were  called 
The  market  was  on  the  further  shore  of  this  water.  Close 
market  the  ground  was  thickl}'  peopled  by  Musalmiins  and 
J,  but  chiefly  by  Hindus.  There  were  many  shops  where 
be  had  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  country  cloth,  and  fine 
ilins,  and  other  articles  which  came  to  Cheul  fi*om  many  parts 
the  interior.  Beyond  the  neighbourhood  of  the  market  and 
shops  the  houses  were  scattered,  surrounded  by  gardens  or 
IT  groves  of  palms  and  other  fruit  trees.  The  trees  were  tall 
handsome,  covering  beautiful  wide  roads  with  delightful  shade, 
a  little  distance  from  the  market  was  a  large  jwnd  surrounded 
of  stone  steps  and  called  the  Nave  Ndgher  pond,  TauU 
jker.  The  Musalraan  quarter  was  close  to  the  market 
mg  the  river  bank.  There  they  had  mosques,  hot  baths  which  the 
ndus  did  not  use  as  they  washed  in  the  ponds  in  the  sight  of  all, 
grave-yards,  a  custom  house,  a  court  of  justice  or  divan,  and  all 
other  Government  buildings.  Most  of  the  Hindus  lived  at  some 
di.stance  from  the  market  among  the  trees.  They  had  several 
iples,  one  of  the  chief  of  which  was  dedicated  to  Zagadamha 
lat  is  Jagadamba  the  World  Mother)  said  to  be  the  same  as 
jhmi.  Another  temple  was  dedicated  to  Amriteshvar(i4wn/*Mer) 
\o  was  said  to  be  the  same  as  Mahddev,  and,  as  in  Cambay,  was 
)rshipped  under  the  form  of  a  round  stone.     There   were  other 

J  The  It&liAn  traveHor  Gemolli  Cftreri  ( IfiOiJ)   hoa  tlie  foUowicg  note  on  the  MalabAr 

I  or  Malablln  na  they  were  generally  called :     Thwe  piratea  who  belong  to  aevoral 

R.  Aloora,  Geatilea,  Jews,  and  Chriatiana,  fall  upon  all  they  meet  with  a  great 

>f  boats  full  of  men.     They  live  ttuder  several  monftroliB  in  the  country  that 

from  Mount  Delhi  in  the  south  of  KAnara,  to  Madraaapotani.     They  tako 

wotfeta,  and.    leat  they  should  have   Bwalloweii   their   *old,  give  them   A 

wbicn  mkkea  them  dige«t  all  tht-y  have  in  their  boJiea,  which  done  they  search 

tinkins  exorementa  to  find  the  precious  mctaL     Churchill's  Voyages,  IV.  201. 
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temples,  among  them  one  of  Njtrdyan,  but  the  most  1 
temple  was  one  of  Rameshvar  far  fmm  the*  market  ^  i 
peopled  tract  begins  along  the  land  route  to  Portugese  CheuL^ 
was  a  fine  temple  with  a  large  masonry  pond  where  the  T..:.r.Tj 
to  come  to  bathe  and  play  and  worship.     Many  women  ^ 
pond,  some  of  them  young  and  handsome,  and  took  no  y. 
themselves  from  paAsers-by.     Many  washermen  and  waTu.  i .  . ,- 
to  come  to  the  pond  and  wash  clothes.     Between  Raim-  -"u\  ur  ti-m[ 
and  Lower  or  Portuguese   Cheul,  the* road  lay  thi-  i:l'Ii    tK^autiill 
fields,  gardens,  and  palm  groves  belonging   to  the  Portugueae. 
then  passed  close  to  the  sea-shore   M^here  were   hamlnt^   of  6i>f 
The  country  was  level  and   very  pleasant  for  travelling,  either 
foot  or  in  carriages  like  those  of  Surat^   At  tlie  back  of  Upper ' 
by  the  way  that  led  to  tha  inland  pai-ts,  were  some  not  very 
hUls. 

In  1631,  according  to  Portugiiese  accounts,  Adil  KhAn  of  Bij 
took  possession  of  Upper  Cheul,  and  soon  after  gave  it  to  the 

In  1634,  Antonio  Bocarro,  the   King's   Chronicler,*  d- 
mouth  of  the  river  as  blocked  with  a  sand-bank  to  tht 
with  a  channel  to  the  south-east  which  at  low  w^ater  had  a  d 
not  more  than  seven  feet  and  at  high  water  about  thirteen  feet 
a  half.*    Inside  of  the  bar  there  was  depth  and  room  for  many  " 
to  enter  without  fear  of  damaK;e.   Portuguese  Cheul  was  siir 
by  a  wall  with  nine  bastions  four  of  them  with  redoubts  {rev 
The  northern  suburbs  were  also  able  to  defend  themselves. 

The  commandant  of  the  fort  live<l  in  an  enclosure   with  dt 
stone  walls  in  which  also  was  the  jail.     Besides  the  citadel  th« 
were  200  Portuguese  and  fifty  Native  Christian  houses 

storied  buildings  of  stone  and  mortar.     Each  of  these  1  

one  slave  able  to  carry  arms.  Formerly  there  had  been  uiore  siuve^ 
but  they  had  tied  to  the  laud  of  the  Moors."  Outside  the  walls, 
in  some  cocoa  gardens  and  plantations,  were  600  married  men 
black  Christians  and  Gentiles.  Some  of  them  were  skilled  craft 
and  others  were  Cluindris  who  went  up  palm-trc^s  and  tootcj 
fruit ;  these  had  greatly  helped  the  Portuguese  in  their  wars  with 
MusalmauA  In  the  city  were  two  magazines,  a  state  ma<»azino  fi\A 
a  city  magazine,  with  stores  of  powder,  balls,  and  other 
enough  for  any  trouble,  and  to  spare  for  Goa  and  all  < 
The  state  establishment  in  Cheul  cost  about  £152  (lis.  15^ 
year.  It  included  the  Captain,  a  European  nobleman,  wit 
sergeant  and  eight  privates  and  two  torch-bearers,  a  factor  who  wM 
also  sea-sherifl*  and  commissary-general  with  four  messengers  aod  jr 


•  Details  are  given  beloTr  tinder  Objecta, 

•  Delia  Valle  etaycd  in  Cheul  from  Nov.  25th  to  Doc.  17th. 

•0  Chron.  de  Ti8.  I.  95.  *  O  Chron.  tie  Tis.  IV.  17-21.  i 

'Seven   feet  is  eiKht  to  nine  palma,  the  pnlm   being  cither  nine  or  ten   incKei»] 

the  Porta^ese  inch  being  larger  than  the  English  inch.     Tliirt«cn  and  a  b.Tiil   IwtMJ 
three  brataes  of  eighteen  palms  each,     lliis  makes  the broM*  nbont  four  feet  ;    in  . 
pasaageg  the  bf-asa  la  six  feet  or  a  fathom.     Dr.  <i.  Da  CunUa, 

•  Probably  from  fear  of  the  lnquj«ition.    The  Jestiita  \»-ere  then  aU-POW«rM  • 
Cheol.  ' 
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)rch-bearer,  a  factor's  clerk,  a  judge,  a  police  superintendent  with 
constables,  a  master  of  the  watch,  a  magistrate  with  six 
mgers,  a  jailor,  a  porter,  a  high  constable,  and  six  bombardiers.^ 
Idc  the  walls  of  Cheiil  were  seven  religious  buildings,  the 
ithedral,  the  Ho.spital  or  Misericordia,  the  Jesuit  church  of  St. 
kul's  and  the  Jesuit  monastery,  and  the  churches  and  monasteries 
the  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  Augustinians.  Outside  of  the 
Is  were  three  churches,  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian,  the  parish 
fiurch  of  St.  John,  and  a  CApuchin  church  of  the  Mother  of  God. 
towards  the  support  of  these  religious  establishments  the  king  paid 
ibout  £244  (Rs.  2418,  Xeraphins  4807)  a  year.^ 

Against  expenses  amounting  to  about  £700  (Xeraphins  13,882), 

there  was  a  revenue  of  about  £3500  (Xeraphins  70,000),  chiefly  from 

ces  on  foreign  merchants,  shroflage  and  brokerage,  excise  duties  on 

[opium  tobacco  and  spirits,  and  the  tribute  of  Upper  Cheul.^     The 

Inances  were  not  flourishing.     The  Upper  Cheul  tribute  of  £460 

[Rs.  4G50)  was  badly  paid.     The  Moghals  had  taken  most  of  the 

:ingdora  of  the  Malik,  that  is,  of  Malik  Ambar  the  Ahmadnagar 

niuister.  and  as  the  Cheul  people  had  revolted,  there  was  no  one  from 

[whom  the  Portuguese  could  recover  their  tribute.     The  other  revenues 

rere  also  failing  :  trade  was  declining  and  the  Dutch  were  masters  of 

?  sea.     It  was  proposed  to  introduce  fresh  customs  rates  estimated 

yield  a  yearly  revenue  of  £1250  (Jeraphins  25,000).     This  after 

looting  £094  (Xeraphins  13,882),  the  cost  of  Cheul  and  of  the  Korlai 

rriaou,  would  leave  a  balance  of  £1385  (Xeraphins  27,716)  to  bo 


*  Tbe  details  of  the  coat  were  :  the  Captain  receiving  about  Rb.  600  (Xeraphins  I3.'?3) 

rytmr  ;  tli-  * ■  R-.  160  (Xeraphins 333)  ;  the  factor's  clerk  Ra.  50(Xprftphins  MO) ; 

~ie  jadgo  Rs.  160  (Xorapbiiie  333) ;  the  police  anperinteudent  ui-  alkniiti 

2S   (.\'      ^  lO)  ;  the   inaat«r  of  the   watch  Ks.  30  (Xeraphinn  60);  the    police 

istrate  ur  mririnho  Rs- '25   (Xentphiua  50)  ;  the  jailor  R».  34  (.Xeraphins  68)  pay 
Kb.  6  (Xeraphina  14)  for  oil ;  the  porter  lis.  26  (Xeraphins  52) ;  the  constable  of  the 
'IfXeraphins  100);  and  six  bombardiers  on  Rb.2  (Xeraphins 4)  each   a  month. 
Hies  there  were  tlie  c^aptain's  ndik  and  eight  jnonn,  the  rifh'/b  getting  Ra.  \^ 
yr-raphhis),  and  the  peons  8  as.  (Xeraphin  1)  a  month,  or  a  yearly  cost  of 
itis  132) ;  two  torch-liearors  each  at  So^t.  (Xeraphiu  1)  a  month  and  ona 
iintinjj  to  Ks.  32  (Xeraphins  64)  a  year  ;  the  factor's  interpreter  Re.  I 
^lurtjd  2)  a  month  and  foar  peons  and  a  torch  bearer  on  8  a«.  (.Xeraphiu  1)  a  month 
le  torch -bewrer's  lij //mws  of  oil ;  twelve  messengers,  six  of  the  police  supcrinten- 
I  and  six  of  the  police  magistrate's,  on  8  as.  (Xeraphin  1)  a  month. 

fltun^  have  been  tamed  from  reis,  larioev,  and   xeraphins  into  mpees  on  the 

;  baaia.  One  rupee  eqaals  two  xfrnphins,  one  xeraphiu  equals  three  laritie^,  and 

equals  90  rnn.   That  is,  a  rupee  eqaahi  two  xfraphhiB,  six  (a  rinrn,  ami  640  rei*. 

eoins  which  occur  in  these  accounts  are  a  ixuMo  equal  to  half  a  rupee  that  ia 

I  oo«  xeraphin  ;  a  gold  padAa  equal  to  four  silver  pad(w,  that  is  to  two  rujites^  and  a 

also  equal  to  two  rupcfs.     These  seem  to  be  the  values  of  tbe  ditfercnt  coins  on 

rbich  Boccarro  in  1634  and  his  e<1itor  in  1866  b8«ed  their  calculations.     But  the 

ilt«  ar«  not  more  than  rough  approximations  aa   most  of  the  coins  varied  in 

ralue  at  different  times  and  in  different  placew  at  the  same  time.    Dr.  O.  Da  Cutiha. 

The  detaib  are  :  to  the  seven   religiou.'§  buiMings  inside  the  walls,  the  Cathedral 

260,   the   House  of   Mercy  Rs.  283,  the  King's   li«)8pital   R«.  3.33,  the  Jesuit's 

,  420,  the    Augustinian's   Rs.  250.  the  Franciscan's  Ks.  185,  and  the  Dominican's 

613.     To  the  three  churches  without  the  walls,  Rs.  132;  St.  John's  Rs,  60,  St. 

»*•  Rb,  60,  and  the  Mother  of  God  Rs.  12. 

>d«(ailB  were  ;  from  Ormuz  and  ("amhav   raorchants  Rs.  1400  (Patnhofit 700), 

Ra    1120  {PutnkfuiA  5<»0),    markets   Us.  070  (Pa/«ivje*  3.35),   brokerage  and 

ing,    Rn.  (J600   {Fn/ako^M  3300),    tobucco   Rs.  19,2i:rt  {PaOtkoeit* 9(il3),  spirita 

, :    [Patahxt  1000),  and  tribute  from  Upper  Cheul  Ra.  4660  {larint*  5»,000). 

►tttnm.  deXi*.  IV.  17-21. 
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sent  to  Goa.^  Unlike  the  Portuguese  of  Daman  and  Basseln,  x 
wealth  was  almost  all  in  lauii,  the  Portuguese  of  Cheul  lived  by 
and  shipping.  The  chief  porta  to  which  the  vessels  of  Cbeai  tradei' 
were,  besidesthe  Portuguese  settlements.  Cambay  in  Gujarllt>  2k£aakit 
and  Basrah  in  the  Pei*sian  Gulf,  Mozambique  in  East  Africa,  MftU'lW 
in  the  Phihppine  iHlanda,  and  China.  The  chief  articles  of  trade  "www 
fine  gold-bordered  Deccan  cloth  for  which  there  was  mach  deoMfid 
in  Persia,  glass  be^s,  iron,  silk,  rice,  wheat  and  vegetables.*  As  ht 
as  weather  went  their  small  trading  cmft  or  row-boats  might 
traded  with  Cambay  at  any  time  during  the  fair  season.  But  " 
was  80  infested  by  pirates  that  Cheul  vessels  never  sailed 
in  large  companies  and  under  the  escort  of  ships-of-war.  Thej 
not  make  more  tlian  two  voyages  in  the  season.  To  Cambay; 
took  cocoanuts,  beteluuts,  cinnamon,  pepper,  and  all  the 
drugs  of  the  south,  cloves,  nutmeg  and  mace,  l^esides 
Chinese  products  as  pao  the  great  bamboo,  porcelain,  and  tuteoftg. 
From  Cambay  they  brought  cotton  cloth,  opium,  and  iudiifa 
They  also  traded  with  Maskat  and  Basra,  leaving  Cheul  «i 
any  time  between  October  and  the  end  of  April,  and  reto 
generally  in  September  and  October,  or  in  March  April  and 
The  vessels  were  pinnaces  or  ]mtajm  and  galliots.  They  iookl 
Cambay  cloth,  cocoanuts  and  cocoa  ki^rnels,  and  brought 
almonds,  and  dates.  To  Mozambique  a  pinnace  went  every  Jam 
laden  with  Cambay  cloth,  blafck  kanakins,  and  a  gre^it  quani 
glass  beads  from  the  Deccan  or  B^a  Gh6.i.  It  lirought  h»ack  iv< 
gold,  and  Kafir  slaves.  The  export  of  glass  beads  yielded  a 
profit  and  was  a  monopoly  of  the  captain  of  Cheul.  To  On 
there  went  Cambay  cloth,  linen,  almonds  and  raisins  from  Masl 
frankincense,  and  pnrho*  a  Cambay  wood  that  sei-^  • 
purposes,  and  to  Manilla,  besides  the  articles  sent  to  '  .  -(luc 
wheat  flour  and  iron.  This  iron  came  in  large  quantities  to  Ch« 
from  the  Deccan.  It  was  so  thick  that  it  served  for  heavy 
such  an  anchors,  the  small  guns  called  falcons,  and  for  naila 
time  for  starting  for  Manilla  and  Cliina  was  between  the 
March  and  the  end  of  May.* 
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1 0  Chron.  de  Tis.  IV.  35.  »  O  Chron.  de  Ti«.  ID.  221. 

*  Thia  is  for  Daxnaa  which  he  eaya  is  th«  lame  m  Cheul.   0  Chron.  de  Tia.  IIL 

*  Fucho,  better  known  aa  Putchnk,  ia  the  fragrant  root  of  the  AncklajidiA 
which  is  exx>orted  from  Calcutta  and  Bombay  to  China,  the  Red  Sea  and  the  PaiiMi 
Gnlf  where  it  ia  ased  aa  a  medicine  and  aa  incense.  The  plant  ia  a  native  of  Kiahair 
and  waa  well  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Roman*  as  Koatus  (Sanskrit  Kvithtay.  Thk 
author  of  the  Periplos  (a.u.  247)  calls  it  by  that  nAtne  and  notic«a  that  it  was  «xp(vta4 
both  from  Barborikon  on  the  Indus  and  through  Ujjain  from  Bar^'gaza  or  Brotfc. 
(McCrindle'a  Periplus,  20,  122).  It  pml^ably  went  to  Home  a«  SotU  Pmpatilit 
(B.C.  51)'  and  Horace  (b.g.  651 -8.0.  8)  notice  koetns  aa  a  valuable  tneeuae  (Balloarll 
Encyclopirdia  of  India,  IV.  7.^9).  In  1583  Linscbot  (NaviDatioa,  136)  iilaiiliri 
pucko  with  kostus  and  notices  tliat  pricho  is  a  Malay  word.  He  says  thai  it  oaaato 
Cambay  from  Sitor  and  M4ndor,  apparently  Chitor  and  M&nda  in  MAlw».  wbacvft 
waa  probably  bmught,  aa  to  Ujjain  in  earlier  times,  from  KAsbmir  and  th«  lodes  vaIkH 
From  Cambay  it  waa  exported  to  Malacca  and  China.  In  the  beginning  of  the] 
century  Milbum  (Oriental  Commerce,  I.  290)  notices  putchuk  aa  au  artids  i 
large  cjuontitiea  from  Western  India  to  China.  Putchuk  ie  still  exported  bwi\ 
KorAchi  and  Bomliay,  and  the  export  from  Calcutta  avera^s  aW>ut  Cl.'iOO  a 
The  plant,  Autklanaiacostus,  of  wnich  mitcho  or  puichok  ia  the  mot.  htit  h«eo  i4a 
by  Drs.  Boyle  and  Falconer.  Balfoura  Eucyclopjedia,  IV.  738-739  :  Yufe'a  Utfet] 
Polo,  U.  332,    See  Appendix.  •  O  Chron.  de  Tia.  IV.  93, 
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Upper  Cheul,  on  the  mainland  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  east 
Portuguese  Cheul,  was  a  city  of  tho   Moors  without  walls  or 
>rtiiications.     There  were  about  3000  fighting  men,  many  of  them 
The  chief  craftsmen  were  8ilk-weavers  who  made  silks  of 
ids.     There  were  also  cabinet  makers  and  makers  of  inlaid 
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Shortly  after  this  (1636),  in  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  with 

e   king   of   BijApui*,   the  Moghal  Emperor  handed  over   all  the 

adnagar  possessions  in  Ihe  Konkan.     Upper  Cheul  did  not  long 

ain  under  Bijipur,     About  ten  years  later  (1648)  Sbivdji  overran 

e  Konkan,  and  though  in  11 6^5  he  had  to  give  up  his  conquests,  he 

n  recovered  them,  and  by  1672  had  reduced  Musalra^n  Cheul  to 

lin  and  finally  taken  possession  of  it.'     Meanwhile,  by  the  decay  of 

-uguese  power  and  the  establishment  of  the  English    at  Bombay 

1666),  Portugue^se  Cheul  had  lost  almost  all  its  trade  and  wealth.  In 

674  Oxenden,  the  English  ambassador  to  Shiviiji  at  R<iygad,  stopped 

at  Cheul,  but  as  he  arrived  during  the  niglit  he  could  not  enter  the 

~'ortuguese  city  as  the  gates  were  shut  and  a  watch  set.     He  passed 

e  night  in  the  small  church  of  St.  Sebastian's  in  the  suburbs.     Next 

moon  about  three  he  went  to  Upper  Cheul,  a  town  belonging  to 

the  R^ja,  that  is,  to  Shivdji.     In  former  times  this  city  had  l)ecn  a 

at  mart  of  all  Deccan  commoditit:s,  but  it  was  totally  ruined  in  the 

,te  wars  betwixt  the  Moghals  and  Shivaji  whose  arms  had  plundered 

,nd  laid  it  waste.     Still  it  was  the  *seat  of  a  Mardtha  Subhed^r,  a 

rson  of  quality,  who  commanded  N^othna,  Pen,  Thai,  and  the 

her  countries  opposite  Bombay.'     As  late  as  1668  the  weavers  of 

eul  are  mentioned  as   making  5000  pieces  of  iaffaiiee  a  year.* 

The  want  of  security  at  Cheul  was  of  great  advantage  to  Bombay. 

~fforts  were  made  to  induce  the  silk-weavers  and  the  other  skilled 

aftsmen  of  Cheul  to  settle  in  Bombay  ;  the  first  street  in  Bombay 

as  built  to  receive  them ;  and  their  descendants  of  several  castes, 

per^miths,  weavers,  and  carpenters  are  still  in  Bombay,  known  aa 

evulis,  thus  preserving  the  correct  name  of  their  old  home.     In 

681,  Upper  Clieul  waspiUaged  by  the  Sidi,  and  Sambhdji,  enraged 

at  the  Portuguese    had   made  no  effort  to  stop   him,   attacked 

ortuguese  Cheul,  but  was  powerle.ss  against  its  strong  guns   and 

walls.^     In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Mardtha  fleet,  the  Portuguese 

cceeded  in  landing  reinforcement*!,  and,  on   December  24th  1683, 

bh^ji  had  to  raise  the  siege.     In  1694  some  of  the  Portuguese 

driven  out  of  the   open  country  by  the  Moghal  army,  and 

ced    to    seek    shelter    in  Cheul.     It    was   enclosed     by    good 

walls  and     other  works  and    furnished    with  excellent   cannon, 

t  it  had  lost   its  trade  and  was  miserably  poor.^    In  spite  of  its 


t 


,  V.  248-9}  describefl  Cheul 
of  weather.     The  town  was 


»  O  Chroo.  de  Tis.  IV.  85. 

»  Elphin*ton«'8  History,  566.  In  l666Thevenot  (Vo; 
ftB  h.ir<^  to  ent«r  but  very  safe,  sheltered  from  every  kui' 

\  i  >aded  by  a  strong  citadel  nn  the  top  of  a  hill  called  by  the  Earoneana 

ntL     Oj^ilby'a  (Atlas,  V.  243)  account  (1670)  is  taken  from  VarthenM 

<crib«d  it  as  a  country  yielding  everything  exceQt  raiaina,  nuts,  and 

with  nnmerooB  oxen,  cows,  luid  boreea.  * 

ij^..  ^  .,cw  Account,  77.      'Bruco's  Annals,  U.  241.       ^  Brace's  Annala,  II.  60. 

[ton's  New  Aooount,  I.  2i3,  and  Getnelli  Carori  (1695)  in  Cbtirchili's  Voya^M, 
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poverty,    the    constant    tlanger  of    a  Maritha  attack    fo 
Portuguese   to   streii|2[then    tneir  fortiticatious    and    meant 
efficient  j'arrison.     The  report  of  Au«be  Ribeiro  Coutinho,  who  i 
1728  mane  an  official  inspection  of   Portuguese  Cheul,  shows 
since  1634  the  fortifications  had  been  so  improved  a«to  be  practiij 
rebuilt,   and,  except   that  the  sea   had  caused   some    daiuage 
west  face,  the  works  were  in  excellent  order.     Cheul  was  tJbe 
considerable  fort  in  the  province  of  tht*  north.     In  sbikpe   it 
fifteen-sided  and   had  eleven  bastions  and  four  outworkk 
armed  by  fifty-eight  three  to  fort}"^  pounder  guns  Ix^^ides  pedi 
which  threw  stone  shot.     The  garriso^i  consisted  of  three  com] 
of  sixty-two  men  each.     These   were  nominally  soldiers  bnt  iher 
were   many  fishing  l)oat  captains,  palm-tappers,  and  artillery 
were  paid  Rs.  2  (Xeraphins  4)  a  month  and  ranked  as  soldiers, 
rich  well-peopled    suburb  to  the  north  of  the  town-wall  had 
strengthened    by   an   outwork,    armed   with    nineteen    guns 
garrisoned  by  two  companies  of  the  same  style   of  men    as  th^ 

§arrison.     There  were  also  234  Bhand^ri  or  palm-tapper  soldit 
eserving  men  who  had  shown  tlie  greatest  bravery  in    the  late 
with  Angria.^ 

When  B&ssein  fell  to  the  ^lardthAs  in  1739  the  Portugneae 
unable  to  hold  Clieul.     They  offered  Cheul   and  Korlai  fort  to  th^ 
English,  who,  though  they  had,  been  imfriendly  before  the  aic 
Bassein,  had  helped  the  Portuguese  with  money  during  the  .siec^v^ 
at  considerable  expense,  had  maintained  the  Bassein  '  'n^ 

the  rains  of  1739  in  Bombay.     The  English  had  no  ti 
Cheul,  but  they  accepted  the  Poi-tuguese  offer,  trusting  by  theet 
of  those  places  to  gain  the  goodwill  of   the  Mardthas,  antl  hopi 
be  able  to  arrange  terms  between  the  Mai'dthas  and  the  Portti*^ 
The  Portuguese  placed  their  interests  in  the  hands  of  the   En< 
and   though  the   Marith^    were   exacting   and  overbearing   ajxi 
demande<l  extreme  concessions,  it  was  arranged,  mainly  throi 
efforts  of  the   Anglo-Portuguese  representative  Captain  Inel 
that  the  Marjlthiis  should  leave  the  Goa  district  of  SAIsette,  and 
tOl  they  left,  Cheul  should  l>e  held  by  the  Portuguese.     Tlie 
of  peace  were  signed  on  the  14th  of  October  1740,  and  Cheul  wi 
finally  given  over  to  the  Mardthds  in  November,  when  all  Christii 
who  could  afford  to  move  went  to  Goa.'^ 

Under  the  Alardthas,   Cheul   in  no   way    regained    its    foi 
importance.     In  1750  Tieffenthaler  calls  it'Tschaul  and  notices; 
a  city  and  fortress  once  Portuguese,  that  went  to  the  Mar^UU 
1739.*    About  the  .same  time  Grose  notices  that  there  was  a 
factory  at  Cheul.*     In  April  1777  a  Fi-ench  ship  came  to  Cheul 
Chevalier  de  St.  Lubin.     He  received  a  handsome  eseort  and  went 
Poona  where  he  was  well  treated.     The  ship's  loading,  coasistiug 
artilleiy,  fire-arms,  copper,  and  cloth,  was  landed  at  Cheul,  and  tho* 


IV.  20O.    Hamilton    notices  that    it    bad    formerly  been   a   i)Ot«d   ]ilM)e  ci  iad0 
MpeoiiiUy  for  fine  embroidered  qui]tg. 

^  O  Chron.  de  Tif.  (18(>ti),  I,  35,  6'J. 

•Bombuy  Qitartcrly  Review,   IV.   87-88;  Da  Cttnha'»  Cbaul  and  BMaois, 
Lo-w'b  Indian  Navy,  I.  112. 
.   '  DMcription  ULstorique  ei  Geographiqnc  d«  I'lnde,  I.  4-1?  J^if^  I-l 
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rcnch  were  allowed  free  use  of  the  port.^    In  1778  (19th  Jonuai-y)      Ckapt«r 
was  fuitlier  a^eed  that  the  French  should  hold  Cheul,  that  they  places  ofTnt 
ight  the  better  introduce  troops  and  artillery.^     Even  as  late  as 
f81   Upper  Cheul  is  called   a  considerable  seaport,'    and  in  1786 
)tiations  were  renewed  for  its  transfer  to  the  French.^ 


Cbuil. 


Upper  and  Lower  Cheul^  or  as  they  are  more  often  called  Cheul 
id  Revdanda,  are  among  the  prettiest  and  most  interesting  places 
the  district.  They  lie  close  together  on  the  coast,  on  the  north 
right  bank  of  the  Roha  or  Kundalika  river.  They  are  bounded 
a  broken  range  of  low  hills  on  the  north-east,  by  the  sea  on  the 
sst,  and  by  the  Roha  river  oa  the  south  and  south-east.  Almost 
whole  of  Cheul  and  Revdanda,  which  stretches  towards  the 
ith-weet  between  the  river  and  the  sea,  is  a  great  shady  palm 
>Te.  It  is  beautifully  wooded  and  well  watered,  with  a  row  of 
>nds  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and,  in  the  palm  gardens,  numerous 
ills  worked  by  Persian  wheels.  About  half  a  mile  from  the 
reme  west  of  the  Revdanda  shore  a  short  creek  runs  north  from 
Roha  river,  and  forms  a  salt  swamp,  thickly  covered  with 
mgrove  busheSj  about  half  a  mile  broad  and  half  a  mile  long,  and 
imed  by  one  or  two  winding  muddy  channels.  This  creek  or 
swamp  divides  Cheul  into  two  parts,  Upper  or  Old  Cheul  on  the 
east  and  Lower  or  Portuguese  Cheul  on  the  west.  Lower  or 
Portagnese  Cheul,  the  point  that  runs,  to  the  south-west  between  the 
salt  Bwamp  and  the  sea,  is  now  generally  known  as  Revdanda. 

Cbenl  can  be  reached  either  by  land  from  Alib^g  or  by  sea. 
The  beginning  of  the  seven  miles  of  land  journey  from  Alibdg  is  made 
troublesome  by  the  Alibag  creek,  but  beyond  the  creek  most  of  the 
■way  lies  through  shady  palm  groves,  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  from  the 
coast.  Approaching  Cheul  by  sea,  to  the  south  of  Alibag  there 
stretches  on  the  left  aline  of  white  sand  with  a  deep  fringe  of  palms, 
and  behind  the  palms  a  broken  range  of  low  bare  hills  roughly  lying 
east  and  west.  At  the  west  end  of  the  hill  top  (423)  a  cluster  of  trees 
marks  the  site  of  some  old  Musalmau  buildings ;  and,  to  the  east,  the 
highest  point  (553),  is  crowned  by  the  shrine  of  Dattdtraya,  and  the 
■white  temple  of  Hingliij  shines  half  up  the  south-east  face.  To  the 
south,  from  the  sea,  rises  the  square  fortified  top  of  Korle  rock 
(271)  stretching  in  front  of  the  river  raouth,  and  sheltering  it  from 
soQth-west  storms.  Nearing  the  Roha  river,  on  the  left,  two  lines  of 
111   '  te  walls  mark  the  north  and  west  faces  of  the  great  fort  of 

i  se  or  Lower  Cheul,  which  is  also  known  as  the  Agar  Kot  or 

\m  Garden  fort.     Tha  space  enclosed  by   the  walls  is  a  mass  of 

palm  tops  from  which,  about  the  middle  of  the  west  face,  rises 

\t  seven-storied  tower  of  St.  Barbara's,  the  fortified  church 


Detcript 


Account  of  Bombay  (1781),  116,  120. 
['  Account  of  Bombay,  143.  lu  BomlAy  mach  aneasiness  was  caused  by  thia  cession 
\Cb«al  to  the  French.      That  the  treaty  waa  no  light  affair  appears    from   N4iia 
in^vis'  letter  daicd  13th  May  177S,  in  which  he  procured  the  French  alliance  'to 
It  nntion   who  had  raised  an  insolent  head  and  whose    measure  of  injastioe 
11  '  iibin  was   nromiaetl  an  estate  in  the  Deccan,  ami  thf  French  were 

-'(» Idkhs)  and  10  ships,  and,  if  they  attacked  Bombay,  £2O0,0(W  more. 
_  x^ui..L,«y,  163,  168. 

'  Acooont  of  Bombay,  S3.  *  Grant  BafiTs  MarithAs,  399. 
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of  the  Franciscans.      Near  the   north-west  comer  of    the  wnliu  * 
gray  mound  of  sea,  sand  is  heaped  to  the  battlements  by  the  stroajf 
northerly  breezes  of  the  dry  season.     The  west  wall  is  breached  *  " 
the  8oa  near  the  north-west  corner,  and  again  near  the  cenkre 
St.  Barbara's  tower.     At  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  channel 
to  the  right  close  under  Korle,  which  with  steep  bare  sides  ««• 
the  south,  its  narrow  northern  slope  being  flanked  with  walla 
crossed  by  three  lines  of  fortifications  between  the  sea  au<  ■ 
fortified  top.     Beyond  Korle  rock  lies'  a  low  belt  of  ri . 
land  in  which  is  hid  the  Christian  village  of  Korlo.     Behind 
village  the  Janjira  hills  rise  over  800.  feet  from  the  river  bank  si 
and  richly -wooded.     The  river  mouth  at  first  stretches  to  thesottlii* 
east,  it  then  bends  to  the  north-east,  and  again  winds  to  the  aouih- 
eaat,  passing  out  of  eight  behind  the  Janjira  and  Roha  hilla.     In  front 
of  the  south  face   of  the  Revdanda  fort  stretches  a  bank  o*" 
sand    covered  above    high  tide   with  sand,  bind-weed    11. 
arenariuB,  and  low  bushes.  Above  the  bushes  runs  the   long 
face  of  the  fort  wall  covered,  in  many  places,  with  figa  and 
climbing  shrubs.     Near  the  centre,  the  Sea  Gate  is  hid  by  a 
banyan  tree,  behind  which  to  the   right  rise  the  massive  mioi  d 
the  citadel  or  Cheul  castle.     Further  east  outside  of  the  wall  i»  dw 
tiled  roof  of  the  Customs  House.     Moat  of  the  larger  fishing  txul 
trading  craft  are  drawn  close  to  the  beach,  round  the  point  of  soodi    ■ 
which  forms  the  western  bank'  of  the  Cheul  swamp.  ^ 

Except  the  Portuguese  ruins  in  Revdanda  or  Lower  Cheol ;  w^ 
Musalman  mosque,  baths,  and  cattle  of  Rdjkot  in  old  or  Upper 
Cheul;  and  the  Buddhist  caves  in  the  south  and  south-west  fi 
of  the  Cheul  hills,  for  so  historic  a  place,  Cheul  has  few  objects 
interest  The  scantiness  of  old  remains  is  due  to  three 
Most  of  the  buildings  were  probably  of  timber  and  have  disappi 
The  old  stone  Hindu  buildings  have  been  destroyed  by 
Musalmans  in  Upper  Cheul  and  by  the  Portuguese  in  Lower  Ch( 
and  in  both  cases  the  modem  buildings  are  so  overlaid  with  mortar 
that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  even  the  fragments  of  the  older 
masonry.  The  third  reason  is  that  Cheul,  though  a  leading  ceotn 
of  trade,  was  generally,  as  described  by  Bavbosa  (about  1514),  ia 
emporium  or  fair  rather  than  a  capital.  Still,  though  its  remains  •*• 
neither  numerous  nor  important,  the  sea  and  the  sandy  beach,  tht 
winding  palm-fringed  river,  Korle  rock,  and  the  wooded  Janjira  hiQi 
are  so  beautiful,  and  the  palm  groves  and  gardens  are  so  fresh,  <^ 
^nd  shady,  that  two  or  three  days  pass  pleasantly  in  and  near  CheoL 

The  first  afternoon,  for  they  look  best  in  the  afternoon  iighJ 
and  the  afternoon  breeze,  may  bo  spent  among  the  ruins  and  patsi 
groves  within  the  walls  of  Revdanda  or  Portuguese  Cheul.  Tie 
greater  part  of  the  next  day  may  be  passed  among  the  woods  tad 
ruins  of  Upper  Cheul,  and  in  visiting  the  Buddhist  caves  in  the  hill 
b^ond  and  the  old  Someshvar  temple  and  the  Dancing  Girl'-^ 
Mosque  about  two  miles  further  to  the  north  ;  in  the  aftemooo  * 
visit  by  boat  may  be  made  to  Korle  fort.     A  third   morning  maybe 

S'ven  to  the  ^orth  and  west  end  of  the  Cheul  hills,  and  to  «c«iae 
indn  memorial  stones  and  MnsalmHn  remaiofl  in  the  woods  to  tiui 
north  of  Revdanda. 
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The  walls  of  the  Portuguese  or  Agar  Fort  have  a  circuit  of  one  and      Chapter  XTV. 
ft  hall  miles  and  an  average  height  of  about  twenty  feet,  with  a  parapet  pT.**-  oflnte 
fiboat  twel7e  feet  broad  and  a  curtain  wall  about  six  feet  high.    They 
inclose  a  fifteen-aided  space  about  220  yards  from  north  to  south 
,nd  330  yards  from  east  to  west.     There  are  two  double  gateways, 
the  Land  Gate  on  the  north  and  the  Sea  Gate  on  the  south.     A  third 
ate  has  lately  been  added  by  opening  a  passage  for  the  Alib^g  road 
gh  the  north  wall.     Besides  the  curtain  wall  which  is  pierced 
naketry,  there  are  the  remains  of  nine  semicircular  towers,  and, 
the  north  or  land  face,  there  are  two  large  corner  towers  aad  two 
it  outworks  about  thirty  ieet  high  which  flank  the   north  or 
d  Gateway.^ 

As  rulers  of  the  sea  the  Portuguese  had  little  to  fear  from  an 
ttack  on  the  west  or  south.  The  walls  and  towers  along  those  two 
ides,  except  at  the  south  entrance  gate,  are  therefore  of  no  great 
trength.  And  as  the  east  is  sheltered  by  the  salt  marsh,  on  thia 
de  also  no  very  massive  fortifications  were  required.  It  was  from 
he  north  that  an  enemy  must  attack  Portuguese  Cheul.  To  protect 
the  north  side  a  great  moat,  about  seven  feet  deep  and  seventeen 
wide,  was  dug  across  from  the  sea  to  the  north-west  corner 
the  Cheul  creek ;  two  massive  corner  towers  strengthened  the 
and  west  ends  of  the  north  wall  ;  and  two  great  works,  parallel 
Vrith  the  north  wall,  flanked  the  north  or  Land  Gateway. 

Though  the  dates  of  the  building  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
fortifications  of  Choul  are  not  all  known,  inscriptions  and  other 
cords  show  that  the  building  extended  over  more  than  200  years, 
m  about  1520  to  1721.  The  earliest  piece  of  work  was  the 
fortifying  of  the  factory  or  citadel  between  1521  and  1524  The 
next  wa«  the  building  of  the  fortified  religious  houses  of  the 
Franciscans  in  1534  and  of  the  Dominicans  in  1549.  Then  followed 
the  fortifications  along  the  south  beach  in  1577.  The  south-east 
mer  of  the  wall  was  completed  sometime  between  1625  when  the 
Cathedral  was  outside  of  the  wall,  and  1634  when  it  was  inside  of  the 
wall.  In  December  1634  Antonio  Bocarro,  the  King's  Chronicler, 
described*  the  walls  as  containing  nine  bastions,  Sam  Pedro,  Santa 
Cruz,  Sam  Paulo,  Sanctiago,  an  unnamed  bastion  facing  Sam  Paulo, 
Sam  Dinis,  Sam  Francisco,  Sam  Domingos,  and  a  bastion  over  the 
Cazados  or  Married  Men's  Gate.  Sam  Pedro,  over  the  river,  had  a 
ge  gun  called  a  camel  and  a  pedreiro  which  threw  stone  balls 
ighing  eighteen  pounds ;  Santa  Cruz  had  no  guns  and  was  being 
lied  with  sand ;  S.  Pau!o  had  no  guns  and  was  being  filled  with  sand  : 
tiago  had  a  gun  which  threw  sixty-five  pound  iron  shot  and  a 
1  which  threw  eighteen  pound  atone  shot.  This  bastion  had  a 
bt  {revez)  armed  with  one  iron  piece.  Another  bastion  in  front 
Paulo  had  a  brass  colubrina  coated  inside  with  iron,  which 
w  balls  of  sixteen  pounds.  This  bastion  had  two  redoubts,  one 
hich  commanded  the' ground  towards  Sanctiago,  the  other  covering 
(feicing  ?)  the  great  gate.  It  had  two  places  from  which  bombards 
ere  thrown  in  one  of  which  was  a  bronze  piece.     S.'Dijiis,  the  next 


'OChron.  deTie.IV.  1781. 
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bastion  J  had  no  artillery^  but  in  a  redoubt  feeing  the  sea  shore 
an  iron  pedreiro  wbich  threw  stones  of  fourteen  pounds  weight. 
bastion  8am  Francisco  which  faced  the  sea  had  three  metal  pieof% 
an  eaglo  throwing  balls  of  forty  pounds,  a  fifty-pounder  cannon 
(called  a  reforced  cannon),  and  a  fifty  pounder  lion,  all  throwing 
iron  balls.  The  next  bastion  S.  Domingos  had  no  piecea. 
bastion  over  the  Married  Man's  Gate  or  Cazadoa  had  a 
which  threw  twenty-four  pound  iron  shot.  Lastly  in  the  landinj 
place  near  the  Cathedral  were  two  fourteen-pound  guns.  The 
thirteen  guns  were  all  uncovered.  Dom  Martim  Afifonso 
carried  many  of  the  guns  to  Malaaca  and  the  blanks  were  m 
filled.  Th0  walla  were  much  under-armed.  They  were  in 
charge  of  the  Jesuits,  and  additions  seem  to  have  been  lately  i 
as  the  city  wall  is  said  to  enclose  the  Cathedral,  which, 
years  before,  Delia  Valle  noticed  was  outside  of  the  wails, 
walls  were  higher  on  the  land  side,  that  is  to  the  north  where 
was  the  risk  of  attack,  than  either  on  the  sea  side,  the  west,  or 
the  river  side,  the  south  and  oast.  The  height  of  the  land 
varied  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-two  feet  (4^  to  5  brasses  of 
palma  each), and  that  of  the  sea  and  river  walls  from  twenty  to  tw< 
three  feet  (3-3^  brasses).  The  wall  was  topped  by  between  fii 
seven  feet  of  parapet.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  varied  from  Uil 
feet  at  the  base  to  six  feet  {icross  the  top.  There  was  no  dit 
because  there  were  large  suburbs  which  could  defend  themselve 
The  form  of  the  bastions  varied  and  was  not  very  perfect. 

After  HJ31  much  was  done  to  improve  and  stren^hen  tl 
fortifications.  The  north  gate  was  made  by  the  Jesuits  in  IQSb  sad 
163C ;  the  south  gate  was  repaired  in  1638;  a  small  outwork  im 
raised  in  front  of  the  south  gate  about  1656  ;  and  the  great  nor 
west  tower  was  built  in  1688.  Several  other  additions  were 
including  the  great  outworks  at  the  north-east  and  the  north-wea 
corners  of  the  wall  and  on  each  side  of  the  north  gate.  The 
wall  was  protected  by  a  great  moat  and  the  north  suburb  was  sec 
by  a  strong  outwork.  When  and  by  whom  these  additions 
made  is  not  known.  Probably  some  of  them,  like  the  north 
were  the  work  of  the  Jesuits  about  1636,  when  Upper  Cheal 
from  friendly  Ahmadnagar  to  hostile  BijApur.  Other  ci 
perhaps  date,  like  part  of  the  north-west  tower,  from  1C88,  when 
Marith^s  were  supreme  on  land  and  most  dangerous  rivals  to  th^' 
Portuguese  at  sea.  Additions  to  the  north-west  corner  were  made  as 
late  as  1721.  The  fortifications  as  they  now  staod  were  oomplot 
Bomo  time  before  1728.  On  the  fifth  of  December  of  that  year  Ani 
Ribeiro  Coutinho,  who  was  sent  by  the  Portuguese  ^vemmcnt 
examine  their  forts,  described  the  walls  as  they  are  now.  Thi 
fortress  had  been  rebuilt  in  modem  style.  It  was  fifteen-sided,  tb( 
corners  fortified  by  eleven  bastions  and  four  redoubts,  armed 
fifty-eight  throo  to  forty  pounders  besides  pedreiro^  or  si 
shotguns.  Though  thy  fortifications  were  in  good  on' 
was  damaging  the  west  wall.  Between  Sam  Jacinl' 
Luiz,  apparently  two  bastions  at  the  north-west  comor  which 
been  added  sinco  1634,  the  walls  were  in  need  of  repair ;  the  diich 
probably  on  the  north-west  was  in  placoa  filled  with  sand,  lad 
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required  an  outwork  or  stockade  on  the  sea  side  to  prevent  further 
©ncruachment.'^ 

In  examining  the  remains  of  Portuguese  Cheul  from  the  south  or 

Bea  gateway,  the  first  object  of  interest  is  a  small  ruined  outwork 

in  front  of  the  walls.     At  the  south-east  corner  of  this  low  wall,  on 

a  slab  about  4'  3"  by  2'  3",  is  carved  the  figure  of  a  warrior  in  militaiT 

nniform,  wearing  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  Christ,  and  a  rich  sasn 

or  baldric  over  a  coat  of  plaited  mail,  and,  on  his  head,  a  plumed 

jsorion  or  open  helmet.     The  face  is  broken.     Under  the  figure  are 

the  letters  El  Rei  DoJoao|jCoabto,  that  is  the  King  Dom  Joao  the 

Fourth.     This  fixes  the  date  "ivt  about  1656.*     On  the  right,  over 

the  fort  walls,  rises  the  massive  ruiued  tower  of  Cheul  castle.     A 

lew  paces  further  is  the  circular  arch  of  the  outer  gateway.     Over 

the  centre  of  the  arch,  is  a  slab  with  a  crown  and  armorial  bearings. 

Inside  of  the  outer  gate  the  enti-anco  turns  to  the  left  through  an 

oblong  apace  enclosed  by  high  walls.     On  the  right  hand  wall  is  a 

slab  about   two  feet  threo  inches  square,  with  a   coat  of  arms  of 

three  stars  and  a  mace,  with  the  legend  Ave  Maria  Grania  Pea, 

apparently  for  Ave  Maria  Qratia  FItna,  Hail  Mary  full  of  grace. 

Below  this  coat  of  arms  is  an  inscription,  stating  that  the  whole  of 

the  fortification  along  the  beach  was  built  in  1577  when  Alexandre 

de  Sonza  Freire  was  Captain  of  the  fort.'*     The  arch  of  the  inner 

teway,  like  nil  other  arches  in  the  fort,  is  round.     Over  the  centre 

of  the  arch  are  carved  a  Maltese  cross,  and,  under  the  cross,  the  Royal 

Arms  of  Portugal,  with  a  globe  about   two   feet  in  diameter  on  the 

(visitor's)  left  symbolising  the  extent  of  Portugal's  power,  and  on 

the  right  three  tied  arrows  symbols  of  peace.*     On  the  north  wall, 

over  the  inner  face  of  the  second  gateway,  to  the  east  (visitor's  left) 

18  a  slab  (about   1'  6"  square)  with  a  broken  inscription  apparently 

Ftating  that  the  gate  was  under  the  protection  of  Our  Lady  of  Soitow.^ 

On  the  right,  on  a  part  of  the  wall  which  has  since  been  destroyed, 

as  a  slab  vrith  an  inscription  stating  that  the  gate  was  repaired 

I  1638.*     Close  to  the  right  a  steep  paved  way  loads  about  fifteen 

oefc  to  the  rampart  where  are  three  old  guns.     The  top  of  the  wall 

10'  G"  broad  and  has  a  five  feet  high  curtain  pierced  for  musketry 

intervals  of  about  six  feet.     The  height  of  the  top  of  the  curtain 

the  outside  sand  is  about  22'  6".     From   the  top  of  the  wall 

he  seen  the  Alibag  road,  with  the  small  thatched  houses  of  Xgar 

ot  or  inner  Revdanda  on  either  side.     Except  the  largo  rained 

©,  close  on  the  right,  all  the  remains  of  Portuguese  buildings 

hid  in  a  great   grOve   of  cocoa  and   betel-palm.^,  mi.xed  with 

tains  custard-apples  and  mangoes,  and,  at  intervals,  overtopped 

age  banyan  and  pipal  trees. 

sides  by  the  winding  Alibdg  road,  the  fort  is  intersected  by 

'OChron,  de    Tia.  I.    (18S6)  35,   59.     Details  of  the  butiona  Are  given  in  the 

*  A  rtjugh  drawing  of  the  figure  ia  given  in  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  (New  Seriea)  VII,  110. 
•'111*?  Portiigues  rnnfl.  Naer  ad  l5f7ISRDO  ||  Capitau-Alixadrbm  ||  Sovsa  rRXiRE. 

>U<1  A  Fo  II  RtalK/A  i  .SRFCSTO  ||  DABSTAFoRimCASAO  II  AoVAAVoXrBSlABDtOSSAR. 
J^uiha'a  Chaul,  80. 

fcagoeee  ruoB,  E«ta  PobtaH  CoaRdaotH  DohOvb  HFIJ  Sva. 
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Chapter  XIV.  many  lanes  and  pathways,  and  is  divided  into  ntunerous  eDcTosafet 
Placea  oflnteregt  ^y  irregular  lines  of  loose  atone  walls.  Each  enclosure  or  gardca 
has  one  or  more  wellsj  whose  water  is  raised  by  a  Persian  whee^ 
and  carried  along  masonry  channels.  About  thirty  yards  noitfc 
of  the  Sea  Gate^  a  little  to  the  soath  of  a  great  banyan  tne,  M 
path  to  the  right  leads  to  a  handsome  gateway,  over  which  is  a 
cross  and  under  the  cross  the  Royal  Arms  of  Portugal,  and,  in  nicbai 
on  either  side^  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  This  handaoiM 
gateway  gives  entrance  to  a  space  about  forty  paces  east  and  will 
by  fifty-six  paces  north  and  south,  enclosed  by  rained  walls  aboat 
twenty-five  feet  high  which  rise  in«the  south-west  in  a  maaaf 
rained  tower  about  fifty  feet  high.  This  walled  enclosure  is  te 
factory  of  Cheul,  built  in  151G  and  fortified  between  1521  and  1* 
the  oldest  Portuguese  building  out  of  Groa.  It  is  known 
Chavkoni  Buruj  or  Four-cornered  Tower.  It  was  the 
residence,  half  fortress  half  palace^  and  included  a  jail,  which  isi 
known  as  Tm*ung,  the  Portuguese  tronkOf  now  a  common 
word. 

,TA<  Cathedral  Passing  back  through  the  castle  gateway,  a  path  io  the  east; 

along  the  north  wall  of  the  castle,  leads  to  the  south-east  comer  of 

the  fort.     Outside  of  the  east  end  of  the  castle,  much   overgro«ni 

with  trees,  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  church,  stretch    aboot  150! 

yards  from  east  to  west.     The  nave  which  is  about  35  pac<?«  I 

and  13  broad  is  enclosed  by  walls  about  30  feet  high.     No  trace 

the  roof  remains,  and  a  raised  water  channel  runs  down    the  centra 

of  the  nave.     At  the  east  end  of  the  nave  are  the  remains  of  chas 

about  eight  paces  broad,  and  beyond  the  chancels  on  the  east 

the  altar  a  ruined  heap  in  a  space  about  twelve  yards  square.     Thiaff^ 

Beem    to    bo    the    ruins    of  the    cathedral   or    Matriz   of    CheoL 

Dr.  Da  Cunha  notices  that  the  Matriz  was  one  of  the  ear1l  "  mobs 

buildings  in  Cheul.     It  dates  from  1534,  and  was  the  :  tbe 

famous  Franciscan  friar   Antonio  do  Porto,*   who  bxiilt  it  on  th« 

eastern  margin  of  tbe  river  and  called  it  Igreja  de  Nossa  Senhon 

do  Mar,  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sea.   It  was  at  first  a  small  chorob 

affiliated  to  St.  Barbara's,  the  church  and  convent  of  the  Franciscant. 

Afterwai'ds  it  was    separated  from    the    Franciscan    church,  rru 

increased  in  size,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  Matriz  or  See  of 

Cheul.     In  1623  Delia  Valle  notices  that  the  first  thing  he  saw  OD 

landing  was  the  great  church  or  cathedral,  outside  the  walls  on  tbe 

sea  shore.     Ho  went  to  hear  a  sermon  in  the  Cathedral   which 

the  seat  of  a  Bishop  and  a  Vicar  who  had '  lately  been  driven 

Ormuz.^     The  south-east  end  of  the  fortifications  were  oomple' 

before  1634,  as,  in  that  year,  the  Cathedral  is  described  as  wir 

the  town  wall.     In  1634  the  cathedral  staff  included  tbe  Vicar 

the  See  who  received  Rs.  33  (Xer.  66)  a  year  j  four  canoiis  each 

treasurer  on  Rs.  10   (Xer.  20)  :  two  choir 


(Xer.  40) 


each  on  Rs.  32  (Xer.  64) ;  and  a  beadle  on  Rs.  7  (Xer.  14) 


»  SoTeral  deUib  about  the  Apoatle  of  SAlsetto  »re  given  in  the  Thlna  Stat 
Account,  Bomboy  GMetteer,  XlII.  201,  460, 461  note  1. 
»  Viaggi  di  Piotfo  DcUft  Valle,  Venice  1667,  part  III  J33.136. 
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sacristan  got  Rs.  62  (Xor.  124)  for  the  expeDses  of  tbe  ctorch  ;  and 
every  Easter  Day  all  the  members  of  the  Cathedral  staff  were  given 
a  new  surplice  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  4  (Xer.  8).^ 

Close  to  the  east  wall  of  the  Cathedral  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
fort  ends  in  a  round  tower  on  which  lies  an  old  gun.  About  1 50  paces 
north-east  along  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  eastern  tower,  with  two  old 
oannon,  commands  a  view  of  the  Revdauda  landing  to  the  south,  and, 
across  the  mangrove  swamp,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north-east  the 
Chenl  landing.  At  some  distance  west  from  the  east  wall  and  to  the 
north  of  the  cathedral,  is  a  ruined  fortification,  apparently  the  remains 
of  the  walls  which  were  built  round  the  castle  between  1521  and  1524, 
and  of  which  the  rest  was  perhaps  used  in  building  the  new  wall  in 
1577  or  1638.  To  the  north  of  this  old  wall  is  a  building  with  a  round 
ifestem  doorway  surmounted  by  a  cross.  The  building  is  plain  and 
lias  large  aide  windows.  It  has  a  vaulted  roof,  and  is  full  of  stones 
and  rubbish  as  if  of  a  ruined  upper  storey.  The  people  call  it  the 
JCothi  or  granary.  But  its  large  windows  show  that  it  was  not  a 
^anary,  and  the  cross  over  the  door  seems  to  show  that  it  was  a 
religiuus  building.  It  seems  probable  that  it  was  the  House  of 
Mercy  or  Misericordia»  Dr,  Da  Cunha  mentions  that  Hospitals 
or  Houses  of  Mercy  were  introduced  into  Goa  by  Albuquerque  in 
1514,  and  were  patronised  by  Nuno  da  Cunha  in  1532.  Cheul 
Jjad  one  of  the  olaest  Houses  of  Money,  and  had  a  chapel  attached 
^p  it.  The  state  contributed  money  and  rice,  and  supported  a 
physician,  a  surgeon,  and  a  barber.-  In  1546,  it  is  mentioned  as 
receiving  an  allowance  of  £100  (2000 pa rdaos),  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  wounded  and  sick  that  were  bn^nght  to  it  from  Diu  after 
the  second  famous  siege  of  that  fort.  It  was  first  under  the  charge 
of  the  Franciscans  and  in  1580  passed  to  the  Jesuits.^  In  1634  the 
Souse  of  Mercy  received  thirteen  khandis  of  rice  a  month  in  alms. 
This  was  paid  in  cosh.*  In  a  direct  line  this  building  is  about  100 
paces  east  of  the  great  banyan  tree  in  Agar  Kot. 

About  150  yards  to  the  north-east  of  the  Kothi  or  hospital,  the 
.north-east  corner  of  the  fort  is  protected  by  a  strong  tower  or  redoubt, 
which  overlooks  a  small  landing  known  as  Piig^reka  Bandar  or 
Upper  Bovdanda.  To  the  north,  the  moat  winds  from  the  end  of 
,th©  creek  westwards  to  the  sea.  About  300  yards  north-west  of  the 
north-east  tower,  one  of  the  great  northern  works  stands  out  from 
the  line  of  the  walls.  In  its  inner  face  are  some  large  vaulted 
lyatldings  apparently  either  quarters  or  store  houses.  Through  one 
of  these  rooms  a  soranfl>ling  passage  leads  to  the  top  of  the  outwork 
on  which  trees  and  vegetables  now  grow.  Passing  back  into  the 
fort,  about  twenty  yards  to  the  west,  an  opening,  about  four  feet 
igh,  leads  into  the  wall  and  passes  inside  of  the  wall  to  the  north- 
west outwork.  According  to  the  people  one  branch  of  the  passage 
OS  north  under  the  moat  to  the  outside.      About  110  paces 
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»  O  Chron.  de  Tis.  IV.  17-21.  •      . 

^Xhe  detaiU  were,  13  khandu!  of  ric«,  or  £23  {566  pardAo«)  in  cash,  and  £33  (6^6 
)  in  sBlaries.    Dr.  Da  Cunha,  93.  *  Da  Cttnha's  Chaol,  94. 
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west,  along  the  foot  of  the  wall,  lead  to  the  hole  in  the  north 
through  which  the  Alibttg  road  passes. 

Within  the  fort,  about  sixty  yards  south  of  the  Alibdg  gate,  on 
west  side  of  the  Abbag  road,  are  the  lofty  and  handsomo  remaitia 
the  church  of  the  Jesuits.     The  entrance  is  by  a  round  arched  doorwsT 
with  aide  pilasters.     Dr.  Da  Cunha  notices  that  this  front  is  t 
as  the  front  of  the  Jeaaib  church  of  the  Holy  Name  in  Bassein 
the  Jesuit  church  of  the  Good  Jesus  at. Ooa,  and  that  all   three 
on  the  model  of  the  mother-church  of  the  Jesuits  in  K   -^ 
Jesuit  church  at   Cheul  was  built  in   1580  and  was     I 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.     As  early  as  1-552  the  people  of  C 
St.  Francis' Xavier  to  found  a  Jesuit  college.     But  Xa  .3 

able  to  spare  men,  and  the  first  Jesuits  to  arrive  were  two  Fal 
Pe.  Christovao  de  Castro  and  Pe  Miguel  Leitfto,  and  two  Bro 
who  came  in  1580.     On  their  arrival  the  Jesuits  were  placed 
charge  of  the  House  of  Mercy  and  their  preaching  drew  crow 
The  jealousy  of  the  older  orders  of  priests  at  first  prevented  the  Jesnii 
from  preaching  in  the  Cathedral.     Afterwards  they  were  allowed 
preach,  but  they  met  with  much  opposition  till,  chiefly  through 
kindness  of  the  Prior  of  the  Dominicans,  Father  Christovfto  coll< 
funds  and  built  a  home  for  the  Jesuits,  to  which  soon  after  a  c' 
and  a  college  attended  by  about  300  students  were  added. 
number  of    the    fathers   was  raised  from  two  to  seven    and 
college  was   divided   into    two  sections,  the   upper  which 
Latin    logic  and   theology  to  forty   youths,  and  the  1 
taught  300    boys  Portuguese    grammar,    music,    and    ! 
Christian  doctrines.     The  Jesuits  of   Cheul  were    under  the 
College  of  Bassein.     The  plain  ruined  building  across  the  road 
the  church,  and  a  few  yards  further  to  the  south,  is  pcirhapfl 
remains  of  the  Jesuit  house  or  monastery.     On  the  1st  of  April  1 
Delia  Valle  visited  the  college  and  church  of  the  Jesuits.     He  notic 
that  like  the  Jesuit  churches  in  Daman  and  Bassein  it   was 
St.  PauFs.^     In  1634  there  were  seven  priests  each  of  whom 
paid  by  the  state  about  4d.  {2  J  as.)  a  day.^ 

Beyond  the  archway  in  the  north  wall,  the  Alibdg  road  crog^sei^ 
moat  which  is  about  six  feet  deep  and  seventeen  paces   broadj 
sides  lined  with  stone.     As  has  been  noticed  the  moat  waa 
some  time  between  1634  and  1728. 

To  the  west  of  the  archway,  through  which  the  Alibdg  road  pafisoi 
the  great  north-west  work  stretches   outsic^e   of   the   line 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  with  a  north  face   about 
and  a  west  face  about  sixty-four  paces  long.     At  the  north-west  euJ 
of  the  outwork  the  moat  is  heaped  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  w^I 


^  Vioggi,  in.  133-136.  Jeauit;  churches  in  India  were  called  after  St.  Paul  becanuH 
it  was  on  the  day  of  St.  Paul's  converaioD  that  the  fonndation  atone  of  the  lin* 
Jeanit  church  in  Goa  was  laid.  The  Jesuita  probahly  choso  that  day  for  tayicx 
the  foundations  of  their  first  church  )>ecaU8e  it  was  on  an  altar  in  St.  Paul's  Tlaiiitrff 
in  Rome  that  St.  Ij^natius  of  Loyola  took  the  vow  to  found  the  Society  of 
Dr.  Gerson  Da  Cunha. 

'The  amount  is  one  kirine  of  90  rein  a  day  ;  90  rettia  less  than  a  tilird  of  a  ; 
a  xeraphin  is  about  8  tw,      O  Chi-on.  de  Tie.  IV.  17-21. 
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%y  loose  sandj  blown  off  the  beach  daring  the  strong  northerly  gales 
of  the  dry  months.  Between  this  sand  drift  and  the  west  end  of 
the  oatwork  is  the  main  Land  Gate,  a  double  round-arched  gateway 

ti  same  as  the  Sea  Gate.     Above  the  lintel  of  the  outer  gate  are 
ved  a  crown  and  other  emblems  with  an  oblong  empty  niche,  to 
ich  it  is  believed  that  a  slab  (2'6'x2'2")  now  in  the  Bombay 
Asiatic   Society's  Museum    originally  belonged.      The  inscription 

^^FhlB  work  was  done  at  the  end  of  the  jrear  1636  and  the  beginning  of  1636, 
'When  Joaode  ThobardeVelaaoo  wan  Captain  of  the  fortre&a  of  Chaul.  The  glorioua 
ftther  6t.  Fraaoia  Xavier  of  the  Sooioty  of  Jasus  was  taken  a^  patron  of  this 

long  the  foot  of  the  inner  or  south  face  of  the  wall  the  distance 
>ra  the  modem  Alibd,g  archway  to  the  Land  Gate  is  about  150 
rds.  To  the  east  of  the  Land  Gate  in  the  inner  face  of  the 
rork  are  the  remains  of  houses  or  military  quarters,  and,  as  in 
north-east  outwork,  there  is  an  opening  to  a  passage  inside  of 
wall,  and  a  path  loading  to  the  top  of  the  outwork  which  like 
top  of  the  other  outwork  is  now  a  vegetable  garden. 

[For  about  eighty-five  yards  west  of  the  Land  Gate  the  road  runs 
close  to  the  fort  wall.  It  then  turns  to  the  south,  where,  about  thirty 
yards  on  the  left,  are  the  remains  of  an  immense  pile  of  buildings, 
two-storied  and  over  forty  feet  high,  whose  west  front  is  about 
fifty-five  paces  long.  From  the  west  front  the  line  of  baildinga 
£trot<;hes  east  about  fifty  paces,  the  south-east  corner  ending 
close  to  the  modern  temple  of  ShAmb  or  Mahi.dev.  This  great 
bailding  was  the  church  and  monastery  of  the  Augustinians.  The 
rch  was  built  in  1587  by  F.  Luis  de  Paraiso  under  the  name  of 
ir  Lady  of  Grace,  Nosaa  Senkora  da  Gruca.  The  monastery  had 
>m  for  Hixteen  monks.  In  1634  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine  were 
by  the  state  Ks.  250  {Xer.  500)  a  year.^  In  1741,  when  Cheul 
handed  to  the  Marath^^,  the  church  of  the  Augustinians  was 
^obe  of  its  best  preserved  buildings. 

Returning  to  the  west  front  of  the  Augustinians'  church,  the 
rains  on  either  side  of  the  road  about  thirty-sLs  yards  to  the  south, 
are  identified  by  Dr  Da  Cunha  with  the  Cheul  court  house.  It 
is  interesting  to  remember  tliat,  in  reward  for  their  valour  in 
capturing  Korlai  Fort  in  1592,  the  people  of  Cheul  wore  allowed  to 
choose  their  own  judge  or  Oiundor.  In  1634  the  pay  of  the  judge 
was  R«.  166  (Xer.  333}.* 

Near  the  north-west  comer  of  the  north  wall  are  more  outworks 
and  another  passage  inside  of  the  wall.  In  the  floor  of  the  veranda 
of  a  house,  near  the  north-west  corner,  is  a  large  slab  of  stone 
(6'  9"  X  3')  with  the  words,*  '  The  Grave  of  Luis  Alvares  Camillo  and 
Jiis  heirs.'     Further  to  the  north-west  a  path  leads  to  the  great 
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Chapter  XTV.      uorth-west  tower.     The  lower  part  of  the  tower  has  beei 

PlMdsoflnterest  ^^  ^^®  '"^^^  ^^^  ^^^  upper  platform  and  the  walls  are  ~ 

rents.     A  small  gate  opens  west  on   the  sand.     On  this  not 
tower  surmounted  by  a  coat  of  arms  ii3  a  somewhat   coi 
inaccurate  inscription  which  Dr.  Da  Ounha  has  translated  : 

When  Praneisco  de  Tavora  woa  Viceroy  of  India,  Oonde  d'Aivor  Joio  < 
de  Brito  commanded  this  tower  to  b«  boilt  at  his  eicpexuie  whilo  Ctiief 
thia  O&mp  in  the  year  1688-' 

Another  inscription,  on  a  stone  (2'  llx  1'  9")  with  a  cross  on 

top,  refers  to  part  of  this  north-west  wall  which   was   known 

N.  S.  da  Gouceicfio.     Dr.  Da  Ounha,  who  notices  that  it  is  the 

engraved  inscription  in  Cheul,  translates  it : 

In  1721  when  Antonio  de  Bouza  de  IiomoK.  a  nobleman  of  the  houaehold  of  Hi 
Ma]«fltT,  whom  may  Ood  always  guard,  was  Capiain  and  Oo^emor  of  th»  Fozmta 
of  Chaul,  under  orders  sent  by  his  Bxoellenoy  oenhor  FrancLsoo  Joae  de  fit  lapin 
e  Castro  Vicseroy  and  Captain  General  of  Portuguese  India,  oommaAdad  thallhb 
fortification  named  N.  8.  da  Conoeio*o  ahould  be  built  on  the  2£th  March  oit  at 
above  mentioned  year.* 


Si,  Barbara'* 
Touxr, 


About  fifty  yards  south-east  of  the  small  gateway,  near  the  nortb- 
west  tower,  opposite  a  large  breach  in  the  west  wall,  stands  rbe  gnnrt 
Seven-storied  Tower^  Si'ttJchdni  Buruj,  the  centre  of  th'  ^cm 

buildings.     Some  ruined  buildings  to  the  west  are  (De«  j>»82) 

used  as  a  distillery.  The  tower  is  about  twenty  feet  sqaarc  inside 
and  ninety-six  feet  high.  It  has  six  stories  of  windows,  the  seveoi 
story  being  the  top  of  the  tower.  The  walls  seem  strong  and  t 
good  order,  and  one  or  two  of  the  beams  of  the  fourth  and  fi/tk 
floors  still  hang  overhead.  In  the  east  face  of  the  tower  there  ia  i 
handsome  round  arch.  A  number  of  buildings  seem  to  havi 
clustered  round  the  tower,  as  high  on  the  west  and  soutJi  &c«f 
are  marks  of  peaked  roofs.  To  the  west  l)ehind  the  distillery 
remains  of  a  large  building  with  round  windows.  To  tho  no; 
is  a  ruined  two-storied  wall  about  fifty  paces  long.  To  the 
traces  of  a  large  building  pass  forty  paces  from  the  tower  and  to  tli« 
south  they  stretch  nearly  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  fort,  ThesB 
are  the  remains  of  the  fortified  church  and  monastesy  of  the 
FranciBcans  which  played  an  important  part  in  the  great  siege  of. 
Cheul  in  1577.  The  church  which  was  begun  in  1534  by  the  grail 
Antonio  de  Porto  was  dedicated  to  St.  Barbara.  In  1634  tht 
Franciscan  church  and  monastery  received  from  the  king  y<«rly 
gifts  of  rice,  cloth,  oil,  raisins,  almonds,  and  medicines  worth  abosl 
Ra  185  (Xer.  371).'  According  to  Mr.  Heam,  as  late  as  1847,  thi 
church  was  perfect  and  many  little  figures  of  the  IncamatioOf 
Crucifixion^  and  Ascension  stood  out  in  relief  from  the  roof.    By 


» 


*The  Portnffneae  is  :  SksdoVb,  da  Ikdia  Fhco,  i,t   TivoR,  Coni>k  db  Airta 

liIM>.    lOlL    tis  IKMO    DR    BlUTO    VZSO  SSTA  ATALAIA,  A8VACVSTA  SKSTdO    CaPaM-   ilOC 
DKSTA  CAVFO  MAER  AD.  1688. 

»  The  Portuguese  ia  :  No  ano  db  1721,  sewdo  Capitao  x  GoVoa  dbh  FogrM 
DE  CiiAVL  Antonio  db  S.  dk  Lemo9,  Pidaloo  da  Caza  de  S*-  M.S»  qtx.  l»«.  »»  nm 
ORDEM  QPE  ravE  DO  Xmo.  So«-  Fran.so.  Jozepk  DR  Samk>  b  Catho,  Ve»  t ! 
Oapitao-Gfua  DA  India  Pa,  levantar  esa  KOKTrrcACAo  cua^ada  N.  S.I 
CoNCTEiCAO  ACS  2^  DB  Mabco  DA     D"  HE.  RA.   A.  IMA. 

*  The  details- are' 8  l:hituU«  oi  wheat,  6  khand'u  of  rice,  two  bvndloB  of  < 
{liecea  of  cotton  cloths,  one  piece  of  liuen,  6  man*  of  batter,  9  mnnA  of  oo_._ 
mana  of  wax,  2  mans  of  raisins,  1  inan  of  almonds,  J  man  of  pistaohio-nata,  and 
reis  (Ka.  10)  for  tnedicme— total  Rs.  185  or  Xer.  371.     0  Chroii.  de  Tia.  IV,  17- JL 


1854  it  was  completely  cbokod  with  mins.     In  the  chief  arched 

tdoor  of  the  church   was  a  niche   from   which  a  stone   now  in  the 

Laaeum  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  waa 

ikun.     This  stone,  which  measures  about  6'  11"  by  2'  2",  ia  broken 

jinto  three  parts.     It  bears  the  inscription  : 

Consecrivted  to  £teraity.  Dom  Joao  IV.  King  of  Portugal  in  the  Cortas  which 
ha  a«soinbled  in  1646  made  himself  and  his  kingdom  tribut  ary  for  a  yearly  pension. 
to  the  Immacalate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Lady.  Under  a  public  oath  he  promiaed 
to  maintain  that  the  same  Lady,  the  elect  Fatronesa  of  hia  empire,  was  firee 
from  the  st*iu  of  original  sin.  Tp  preserve  Portuguese  piety  he  ordered  that  this 
liMting  memorial  should  be  carved  In  the  15th  year  of  hu  reign  and  in  the  year  of 
ChriBC  IS55.    This  waa  done  in  the  year  1056.' 

About  sixty  paces  east  of  the  south-west  comer  of  the  fort  are  the 
remains  of  the  church   and  Inonastery  of  the  Dominicans.     These 

»were   boilt    in   the  year    1549    by    Friar    Diogo   Bermudea    and 
dedicated  to   Our  Lady   of   Guadalupe.     The   monastery  was   the 
richest   and   largest  religious  establishment    in   Cheul  with  from 
thirty  to  forty  monks  besides  novices.     In  1634,  it  received  from  the 
state,  23  khandia  of  wheat,  8  khandig  of  rice,  2  pipes  of  Portuguese 
trine,  Rs.  100  (Xer.  200)  in  cash,  and  seven  gallons  of  oil,  altogether 
worth  Ra.  470  (Xer.  940).*    The  head  of  the  Dominicans  held  the 
high  post  of  Father  of  Christians  in  Choul,  an  oflSioer  who  is  described 
BA  '  sot  over  the  rest  for  furthering  Christianity,  fostering  Christians, 
and  bringing  others  to  Christ.'     In  1634  the  Father  of  Christiana 
,y    received  Rs.  83  (Xer.  6Q)  a  year  from  the  state.*    The  ruins  are  very 
■^^^osivo.     To  the   south  of  the  main  church,  in  what  seems  to 
^^pVe  been  a  separate  chapel,  ia  a  rounded  stone  with  the  broken 
^Riuscription  '  Tomb  of  Antonio  Alaide  Menozes  and  of  his  heirs,  who 
^*died  ia  the  year  (1601  ?).'*      North  from  this  chapel  is  the  main 
church,  whose  floor,  according   to  Dominican  usages,  rises  in  the 
west  end  to  a  ruined  altar.     A   portion   of   the    building,   about 
-     twenty-five  paces  by  fifteen,  is  roofed,  the  only  one  of  the  larger 
^Brtiins  in  which  any  trace  of  a  roof  remains.     The  walls  are  about 
^Bforty  feet  high,  and  the  roof  is  vaulted,  rising  about  ten  feet  higher 
than  the  side  walla  and  divided  into  square  panels.     To  the  east 
ithe   buildings   are   completely   ruined,  except  some   remains   of  a 
lucel  or  aide  chapels  with  vaulted  roofs  panelled   like  the  roof 
>f  the  main  building.     Cloisters  stretch   sixty   or  seventy  yarda 
^farther  east  and  command  a  view  of  the  peaked   outer  roof  of  the 
^hnrch.     Lines  of  ruins  stretch   to  the  south  as    far  as  to  the  east. 
Vho  courtyard  and  floors   of  the  old  buildings  are  full  of  trees  and 
the  ground  is   quarried  for  stones.     At  the  east  end  of  the  roofed 
^^boilding  is  a  large  slab  (6'x2'  6")  with  a  coat  of  arms.     In  the 
^Kiiddle  of  the  coat  of  arflis  is  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  and  above  the 

"       *  The  Portuguese  nma  :  Cokbactra  da  eternida  de  Ioam  FV,  Rei  de  PoKTaoAL, 

BVA-cCoRTM   Q   CBLEBftOV    NO  ANSO    DE    1646    TBS    TRrBVTAHIO    ASI    B   A    SEVS   BEINOS 

PiSCkU  A   IXMACVLA  DA  CONCEIOAH  DA  ViROKU    SeNUoaA  B   COU    PVBLICO 

'■   >  rBOUETEO    DEPENDRB   ^A   UESMA     SeNHORA   ELEITA   PADROEIRA    DE   SKV 

ri>l     PRKSKSVAOA    DK    TODA     A     M-UVLA    DE     PECCADO     OUIOINAJL.    EPK&A  <JA 

IEBBiAOE    PoRTVQBZA    VlVEd.SE     MANDOV     ABRfR     NESTA    PEUR,V   E-iTA     PBRFXTVA   VMM 

iSICJk    NO  15   AXKO    D   SEV    IMI'ERIO    S  Mo    DE    ChRL^TO    1655.      FSSB  ESTA    08BA  N 

B  I'E  1656.  *       , 

)  Chroa.  da  li*.  IV.  17 - 21.  *  O  Chron.  de  Tis.  IV.  17- 21. 
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eagle  are  the  letters  I.H.S.,  Jeans  DorainuTn  Salyator    ' 
Sarionr   of   Men.'   Round  tlie  eagle  is  the  motto  *  Dorui-- 
apes  iiiea'  *  The  Jjord  is  my  Hop©'.     Below  the  coat  of  armB   is 
inscription   which  Dr.   Da  Cunha  translates,  '  This  is  the  tomb 
Manoel  Saldanha  and  of  his  heirs,  who  died  on  the  20th  of  December 
of  the  year  1636'.*    Manoel  Saldanha  was  one  of  the  .«  *    ' 

Viceroy  Ray  Lonrenco  de  Tavora  who  governed  from  Itl 
Near  this  is  another  broken  slab  with  an  inscription,  of  whi  'O) 

of  Diogo  Goes,   and   of   (his     heirs)    died   on  2ad  of  U ..  'f 

'  can  be  made  out. 

Forty  or  fifty  yards  east  of  the  Dominican  monastery  arc  the 
ruins  of  njomo  small  buildings,  and  there  are  more  ruins  abonl  .%ixtj. 
yards  further.  On  the  right,  after  about  sixty  yards  moro,  are 
ruins  of  St.  Xavier's  Chapel,  about  forty-five  feet  from  oast  to  wwll 
and  twenty  feet  broad.  It  is  a  plain  building  witb  remains  of  a1 
vaalted  roof.  Its  chief  interest  is  an  inscribed  tablet  of  whittt] 
marble  (4'x2'  9")  over  the  east  doorway.     The  inaonption  nras]: 

St.  PnuioU  Xarier  having  lived  in  this  plao©  on  his  way  to  the  north,  this  l 
w»a  built  bjr  Dom  GiliandH  Noronha  Captam  of  thiji  Fort  to  the  memory  moA  \ 
cxf  the  s&int  in  the  year  1040.* 

There  is  no  other  object  of  interest  between  St.  Xavier's    ^ 

and  the  great  banyan  tree  in  the  hamlet  of  Agar   Kot  from   whi 
the  examination   of  the   ruins  was  begun.     The  ground   on  whic?h1 
the  hamlet   stands  is  said  to  have  originally  been  occupied  by  thttJ 
store-rooms  or  almazens,  of  which  Bocarro  in  1654  meatiooa 
state  magazine  and  a  city  magazine.^ 

Of  the  buildings  outside  of  the  wall  the  chief  were  tho  custonM] 
house  which  was  on  the  south  face  near  the  site  of  the  pi 
customs  house.  In  1623  Delia  Valle  mentions  a  cofltoma  booM^ 
outside  of  the  walla.*  Besides  the  customs  bouse  t4iiOT9  wop^ 
outside  of  the  walls,  a  church  of  St.  Sebastian,  built  oatIv  in  (ko  i 
seventeenth  century,  somewhere  between  Upper  and  Lower  Chdol.  fl 
In  1034  the  vicar  of  St-  Sebastian's  received  Re.  50  (Xer.  100)  as  ™ 
vicar  and  Rs.  30  (Xer.  60}  as  sacristan.*  In  this  church,  in  April 
1674,  tho  English  ambassadors  who  went  to  see  Shivitji  crownw  a* 
RAygml,  passed  the  night,  aa  they  could  not  enter  the  city  becMUO  j 
the  gates  were  shut  and  a  watch  set.^  A  ruined  church,  ftboolS 
200  paces  east  of  the  sea  gate,  is  probably  this  St.  SelM8tiaD('«.fl 
The  roof  is  gone,  but  about  ^If  of  the  walls  remain.  It  is  cuteroi] 
by  four  gateways,  one  to  the  north,  one  to  the  west,  and  two  to  tbe 
Boath.  It  encloses  a  space  sixty-five  paoes  from  east  to  weet,  anil 
twouty-five  from  north  to  south.  Another  church,  the  church  of 
St.  John,  whose  vicar  in  1G34  was  paid  Rs.  60  (Xer.  120)  ayoVj 


1 


1  Tho  Portnffacse  runs :  t!sTA  SspvLTViiA  hkds  IIamoei.  Sjki.suutKA,  %  vm  0f* 
Ebdeibos  gu£  Morueo  :  A— 20  ok  dezembro  dk  (1)636  anos. 

•  Tho  Portugueao  runs  :  For  haver  morado  nestb  lvoar  Sao  FRAXonoa  Xavihi 

0«M  PASi^V  AC  NORTE   LHE   FES   tSTA   EBJUIUA,    Do    GiLIXNKS    DXN**.   SKMDO    CsttUa 
DK8T0  roBTALKZA.     .PA  MKMORIA  E  LOWCR  I>0  .SaNCTO  O  AnO  DE  1640. 

•  O  Chron.  do'Tia.  IV.  17-21.  «  Viaggi.  III.  133. 

»  O  Chron.  dff  Tis.  IV.  17-21.      The  amount  u  then  c»Jcal»**a  »t  X»r.lfO.  k* 
Xer.  140  Lb  on  tho  iudaI  basis  of  Rela  300= X«r  1,  *  Fryer's  Kew  Aeooaut,  77. 


med  A6  outside  of  the  walls,^    A  small  chapel,  twelve  paces 

}t  to  west  by  eight  from  north  to  aouth^  of  the  same  name, 

njav^  is  still  in  uae,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the 

There  was  also,  outside  of  the  wall  to  the  north,  a  fortified  camp 

lUed  the  camp  of  St.  John,  OCatnpo  de  Sarn  Jodo,  which  is  mentioned 

1728  as  garrisoned  and  equipiJed  with  nineteen  cannon.*   The  ruins 

riiidb  may  still  be  seen  near  Hevdau<la  village,  not  far  to  the  north 

fort  walls,  probably  belong  to  this  camp.     The  camp  wa« 

ibly   built  soon   after  *  1(317,    when    Malik   Ambar  ceded   the 

lens  to   the   north   of   the  fort  to   the   Portuguese.     In  1634 

)carro  states  that  the  fort  had  no  ditch  because  the  large  suburbs 

the  north  could  defend  themselves.'    In  1634  a  third  •church,  the 

ipuchin  Church  of  the  Mother  of  God,  outside  of  the   walls,  is 

mentioned  as  receiving  Rs.  12  (Xer.  24)  a  year  for  medicines.*    This 

completes  the  details  of  the  ruins  of  Portuguese  Cheuh 

"Die  greater  part  of  the  next  day  may  be  spent  in  visiting  the 

Dancing  Uirl's  Palace,  or  Kalvantnicha  Vdda,  about  five  miles  to  the 

north-east,  the  Buddhiat  caves  and  the  modem  shrines  of  HingUj 

and  Dattdtraya  in  the  east  spur  of  the  Chcul  hills,  and  the  Musalm^n 

tombs,  baths,  and  fort  in  Upper  Cheul,  returning,   according  to  the 

L  dde,  either  by  water  down  the  Cheul  creek,  or  by  land  round  the  top 

^■of  the  creek.     Leaving  the  Revdanda  Sea  Crate  the  road  to  UppFer 

^POheal,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Alibglg  road,  winds  north  across  the 

^Kort   enclosure,  past  the   Jesuit  monastery  and  church,  and    out 

through  the    archway  in    the    north  wall    and   across    the  moat. 

Beyond  the   moat    the    road  passes  through  the  large  village  of 

Revdanda  with  many  well  built  two-storied  houses  and,  in  1881,  with 

[►a  population  of  6908,  of  whom  6072  were  Hindus,  493  MusalmAns, 

^p23   Beni-Israels  and   320   Others.     Further   to  the   north,  among 

^'the  palm  groves,  is  the  chapel  of  St.  John,  or  Sanjav,  and  some 

mined  walls  which  seem  to  belong  to  the   Fortified  Camp  of  St, 

John<    After  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  almost  all  through  shady 

^palni  gardeus,   the  Clioul   i-uad  leaves  the  Alibdg  road  and  strikes 

^fito  the  east,  across  the  head  of  the  Cheul  creek,  through  the  Cheul 

^Vpalm  woods,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east,  to  the  Bhavdle 

lake  close  to   the  south  of  the  Cheul  or  Hingldj  hills.     The  palm 

gardens  through  which  the  road  winds  are  richer  and  more  varied 

th^n  the  gardens  in  the  Agar  or  Revdanda  fort.     Even  \vithout  the 

ktfilp  of  mangoes,  tamarinds,  karanj  and  jack  trees,  a  help  which 

ia  seldom  wanting,  the  tall  palm»  bond  over  the  road  and  keep  it  iu 

constant  shade,  damp  enough  to  be  almost  free  from  dust  till  far  on 

in  the  cold  weather.     Thorn  hedges  take  the  place  of  dykes,  there 

sro  more  betel  palms,  and  the  growth  of  underwood  is  richer.     The 

houses  are  sometimes  in  rows,  sometimes  by  themseWes  in  gardens. 

Thore  are  wells  in  every  garden  and  occasionally  small  ponds,   and 

air  ia  full  of  the  groaning  hum  of  the  Persian  wheels. 

Prom  the  north  bank  of  the   Bhavdle  lake,  the  Cheul  hills,  with 
jp  bare  sides,  rise  from  300  to  550  feet  high,  and  form  an  irregular 
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the  site  of  a  Musalman  tomb,  and  the  eastern  spur  haa  on  its 
the  shrine  of  Datt^traya,  and  near  the  foot  of  its  soJithern  £aoe 
white   temple  of  HingUj,     On  a  knoU^  on  the  west  bank  of 
Bhav&le  lake,  is  a  domed  Mnsalm^  torab  about  thirty-seven  t* 
Bquare.     The  sides  are  of  dressed  trap  built  with  mortar,  And 
whole  is  plain   except  three  recesses  with  pointed  arches  on 
side.     The  central  recess  in  the  south  wall  is  the  main  door  an 
central  recess  in  the  west  face  is  now  a  smaller  door,  though  it 
originally  to  have  been  a  prayer  niche.     Round  the  top  of 
outside  walls  runs  a  row  of  rough  ^rick  and  cement  panels, 
above  the  panels  rises  a  brick  dome  about  ten  feet  high.     Insid 
floor  is  bare  with  no  trace  of  a  tomb.     The  inner  walls  are  pi 
about  twelve  feet,  when  there  is  a  comjce,  and,  above  the  cornice; 
a  row  of  shield-shaped  ornaments  about  a  foot  apart.     Above  t!h< 
shields  is  a  row  of  niches  (about  2'  6"  x  1'  4"),  and,  about  four  aad 
half  feet  above   the  lower  cornice,  a  second  and  deeper  corati 
Above  the  upper  cornice  is  a  row  of  flowered  panels,  about  a 
square  at  the  sides  and  two  feet  high  at  the  corners.     AboTS 
north-east,  south-west,  and  uorth-west  panels  is  a  circle   of   p 
tracery.     The  main  door  in  the  south  face  (5'  10"  x  4'  broad)  has  oa 
each  side  a  double  pilaster,  with  hour>glass  shaped  <  ind 

over  the  door,  some  rough  open  stone  tracery.  Tht 
building  the  Ma^jjid  or  mosque,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  tomb, 
and  there  are  several  Musalman  graves  close  by.  About  half 
mile  further  east,  to  the  south  of  the  Hiuglaj  spur,  on  the  top  of 
mound  about  fifty  feet  high,  is  a  small  rudely  carved  Hindu  imag«> 
Bits  of  brick  are  scattered  over  the  mound  and  there  axe  severt^l 
Musalman  graves  at  its  west  foot.  About  200  yards  east  of  tha 
mound  is  a  heap  of  old  stones  and  dressed  pillars,  with  one  or  two 
roughly  carved  human  figures.  They  are  rude  memorial  stones,  whichi 
according  to  a  local  story,  were  raised  in  honour  of  a  wedding  party 
whom  the  earth  swallowed.  A  little  further  to  the  south  i&  a 
small  shrine  to  the  spirit  of  a  MAng  woman.  Several  old  half- 
buried  stones  seem  to  show  that  this  was  onoo  the  site  of  a  Hinda 
temple. 

Through  the  Someshvar  pass,  about  one  and  a  half  xnilea  to 
north-east,  is  the  Dancing    Girl's   House   or  Kalvantnicha    Vt 
a  ruined  building  of  stone  and  mortar  in    ^fusaluuin  style, 
front  in  of  dressed  stoiie  with  three-peaked  arches  and  three  bridci 
domes.     The  hall,  which  has  three  domes  .^nd  two  end  reci 
is  fifty-seven  feet  long  by  fourteen  and  a  half  broad.     To  the  w«tl 
of  the  hall  is  a  walled  enclosure    about  fifty    paces    by   seTentj, 
and  at  the  further  end  a  mosque  forty-six  and  a  half  feet  1  "•'  '•'^ 
thirteen  and  a  half  broad,  with  a  praying  recess  in  the  w-: 
Behind  the  mosque  is  a  large  pond.     In  the  village  of  Sar.i 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  is  a   small  step  well  with  on  inh 
dated  1782.* 


'  The  iuscription  rnns  :  Shri  Sink  1704,  ShuhhakrU  nam  Samvaitarr 
CImrani  Shdrnji  Trimbak  Prahhu  Sointrkar,  Vaidhalk  ShutUha  15. 
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he  lulls  to  the  east  of  Sardi  village,  in  tlie  lands  of  Chinchoti,      Chapter 

Ib  au  old  building  near  Vaghdevi's  temple.     From  what  the  people  places  o7 

\j  it  seems  to  be  a  Masalradn  tomb.     On  the  way  back  to  Cheul, 

the  Someshvar  pass,  the  tombs  on  the  left  are  sati  tombs,  and 

oae  beyond  are  said  to  be  tombs  of  Mar^tha  nobles.     In  a  hollow 

roas  the  road  ia  the  temple  of  Someshvar.     It  has  a  broken  ball 

front,  and  appears  as  a  pair  of  Musalman  domes  built  one  to  the 

est  of  the  other.     The  outer  dome  is  eight-sided  and  abont  twenty- 

ve  feet  square.     On  the  floOr  is  a  large  broken  ling  which  seems 

belong  to  the  ling  socket  in  the  shrine.     The  basement  of  tho 

ner  dome  is  square  and  its  centre  is  filled  by  a  shrine  about  twenty 

t  square.     It  has  been  much'  mended  with  cement,  bui  the  inside 

of  the  dome  is  in  the  cross-corner  style,  and  is  perhaps  older  than 

the  Musalmdns.      The  walls  are  about  eleven  feet  high  and  the 

ntre  of  the  dome  about  four  feet  higher.     The   shrine  is  dark  and 

floor  is  abont  six  feet  below  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  dome. 

The  inner  measurement  of  the  shrine  is  about   eleven  feet   square. 

he  walls  are  plain  surrounded  by  a  shelf  about  four  feet  from  the 

ground.     The  only  object  of  worship  is  an  empty  ling  case. 

Returning  to  near  the  foot  of  the  Hinglaj  spur,  twenty  or  thirty 
rds  south-east  of  the  wedding  stones,  ia  a  domed  Musalmdn  tomb 
(abont  24'  square)  near  the  north-east  end  of  a  pond.  An  old  spire 
stone  seems  to  show  that  the  tomb  stjinds  on  the  site  of  a  Hindu 
temple.  Some  yards  l>ack,  near  the  high  road,  is  a  temple  of  Mdruti 
hose  god  is  famous  for  giving  responses.  When  the  god  is  to  be 
nsolted  the  temple  servant  sets  a  betelnut  in  each  of  two  holes 
oa  the  god's  breast.  If  the  nut  in  the  right  hole  falls  first,  the 
lavish  of  the  person  consulting  the  god  will  bo  granted.  If  the  loft 
nt  falls  first  the  wish  will  not  be  granted.  The  nuts  are  dipped 
in  water  before  they  ai"o  laid  in  the  holes. 

In  the  south-east  face  of  the  HingUj  spar,  about  a  hundred  feet 

from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  a  small  cell  (1 1'x  5'  10"  x5'  6"  high).   It 

entered  by  a  door  three  feet  two  inches  by  five  feet  and  a  half, 

nd  there  is  a  veranda  outside  eleven  feet  by  five   with  holes  for 

shade  or  front  scaffolding.      The    cell  is   without   ornament  or 

ting.     It  is  in  good  repair.     About  a  yard  to  the  west  is   a 

nd  cell  (7'  7"  x  4'  4"  x  8'  high)   with  a  broken  front  and  the 

mains  of  a   narrow   veranda.      The  work  seems   to   have   been 

topped  by   the  badness   of   the  rock.     The  cells  are  high  enough 

have  a  beautiful  view,  south,  over  the  green  palm  tops,  across 

he  R'.tha  river  to  Korlo»auJ  the  Janjira  hills,  and  south-east  up  the 

indings  of  the  broad  Roha  river  to  the  distant  Roha  hills. 

Passing  round  to  the  west  face  of  the  spur,  about  the  same  level 
tho  south-east  cells,  a  path  leads  to  tho  temple  of  Hinglaj.     The 

mple  faces  west  and  is  reached  from  the  sooth-west  by  a  flight  of 
58  modem  steps.     At  the  top  of  the  steps,  to  the  right,  is  a  rock-cut 

,ve  ;l.)  about  17'  3"  x  15'  5"  and  from  6'  to  6'  8"  high.  Part  of  the 
orth-west  corner  is  cut  off  by  a  modem  shrine  of  AshApuri  Devi, 
n  the  south  wall  of  the  cave  are  two  cells,  the  east  cell  4'  6"  x  3'  4" 

d  the  west  cell  four  feet  square.  In  the  front  or  west  wall  of  the 
,ve  is  a  window.     Outside  ox  the  cme,  to  the  right,  a  flight  of  thirty 
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steps  leads  np  to  two  open  rock-heim  wat-or  cisterns  lii.j,  i 
ciNteni  la'Cxl^'S"  and  the  lower  cistern  Iti  xl8'6'. 
foot  ot  the  cistern  steps,  a  little  to  the  north,  ioside  of  & 
is  a  modem  temple  of  Hiug^Uj  with  a  woman  of  th©  A.gri 
temple  servant.  In  front  of  the  temple  ia  an  open  space  with 
and  lamp  piUars,  and  a  view  of  the  sea  oyer  the  Revdaod* 
A  narrow  passage  runs  round  the  temple  between  it  and  the 
rock  behind.  Inside  of  the  temple,  below  the  image  is  s  rock 
apparently  ancient  cistern  (III.).  abouX  four  feet  sqaare  and  i«« 
and  a  half  feet  deep.  Dr.  Da  Cunha  notices  a  story  tiiat  there  wmk 
to  be  an  inscription  over  the  cistern  which  has  been  recentlj  defaoML 
The  shrine  jof  the  temple  measures  8'^ 6'  x  7'  10"  x  C  9",  and  the  luli 
16'  11"  X  ir  10"  X  0'  10".  The  object  of  worship  is  a  modem  i 
of  a  woman. 

About  ten  paces  beyond  the  temple  is  a  row  of  smaO  Buddhi 
caves.  The  first  (I  V.)  is  divided  by  a  wall  of  rock  into  a  hall 
an  inner  shrine.  The  hall  measures  13' 8"x7' 8'x  6' 9*,  and,  aa 
opening  (['  8''x3'  10")  in  the  back  wall,  leads  into  a  shrine  or  cell 
(7'  10"  X  6'  3"  X  5'  5")  with  a  stone  bench  at  the  side.  In  the  b<usk 
wall  is  an  image  niche  (T  8"  x  3')  with  a  modem  image  of  Asfatabbuja 
Devi  or  Chatursinghi.  The  next  cutting  is  a  passage  (V.)  or  iiarra* 
recess  (1 T  3^ x 3'  5' x 4'  3 ")  with  two  old  Brdhmanical  imagee at  (W 
end.  The  next  (VI.)  is  an  open  cell  seven  feet  square  and  four  frnd, 
high.  The  nest  (VII.)  is  20'x  8'  10"  x  6'  5" ;  in  the  bock  waU  ii  ^ 
stone  bench  6'  8"  x  2'  8";  and  in  front  there  has  been  a  veranda  T 
broad.  At  the  west  end  is  a  cell  6'  Q'xfi'  3"x6'  5",  Tha  n: 
IB  bad  and  much  of  the  roof  has  fallen  in.  On  the  north 
wall  outside  of  this  cave  is  carved  a  relic  shrine  ddtjhoha  or  chai\ 
(VIII.),  semicircular  in  form,  and  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  carviog 
the  Buddhist  rail  pattern.  The  tee  rises  in  a  pile  of  five  plates,  eadk 
larger  than  the  plate  below  it,  and  over  the  tee  is  an  umbrella 
dome  is  3'  6"  high  and  two  feet  broad,  and  the  tee  and  om 
rise  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the  dome.  From  its  shape  the  dag 
appears  to  belong  to  about  150  a.d. 

A  few  feet  in  front  of  the  last  cave  (VII.),  a  hole  in  the  rerVr  If-a^*^ 
by  some  rough  steps,  about  twelve  feet  down  into  a  ohamVi 
6  2"  X  ti' 8"  X  7' 7".     A  slightly  ornamented  cornice  runs  rouua  cd-j 
top  of  the  wall.     Inside  is  an  empty  shrine  (4'  10"  x  2'  9"  x  6')  whidl 
has  been  repaired  with  cement. 

Beyond  cave  VII.,  a  path,  through  a  modem  gateway,  leads 
the  hillside  to  the  shrine  of  Datt^traya.  Ntear  the  top  on  the 
are  two  modem  wells.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  are  several 
houses,  in  which  live  one  or  two  ascetics,  and  a  family  of  Br&hman 
who  share  in  the  worship  of  the  god.  The  shrine  of  the  goi 
stands  on  high  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  houses  at  the  top  of  a 
Eight  of  six  steps.  The  chief  object  of  worship  is  a  modem  atateo 
of  Dattatraya,  carved  in  stone,  with  the  three  heads  and  six  ban^ 
of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiv.  In  front  of  the  figure  are  the  prr  ^ 
of  two  feet  said  to  be  old.  On  a  raised  platform  on  tJie  right  a  i>ur 
of  feet  with  a  mace,  shell,  double  drum,  a  moon,  and  a  Ictus  aiv 
carved  in  alabaster,  with  an  inscription  stating  that  they  wore 
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the  god  in  1787  tbat  is  a.d.  1865.     A  silver  cover,  the  gift   of  a 

fctmndari  bearing  date  May  1882,  is  being  fitted  over  the  feet, 
lere  seems  to  be  nothing  old  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  chief 
[ministrant  of  the  shrine  is  a  woman  of  the  Garav  caste.  Her 
[grandfather  came  from  Poena  to  the  Rameshvar  temple  in  Chenl 
]ftnd  ehe  has  lately  become  miniatrant  at  Dattdtraya'a  shrina  She 
all  the  offerings,  which,  at  the  great  December  fair,  are  said 
be  worth  about  £25  (Rs.  250).  She  lives  in  Cheu!  and  comes  to 
^tbe  slirine  every  day.  She  does  the  main  worship,  washing  the  god 
[and  offering  him  flowers.     A  Brtthman  also  does  some  worship,  but 

be  is  not  the  proper  servant  of  the  god  though  people  give  him 
jinoney.  The  great  fair  lasts  during  the  three  days  of  thcf  December 
> fall-moon.  From  8000  to  10,000  pilgrims  come,  Prabhus,  Kshatris, 
IPdnchkalahis,  Chavkalshi  MAlis,  Brdhmans,  and  others.  Most  are 
\itom   the  neighbouring   villages,  but   some  are  from    Poena  and 

Qajariit.  Sheep  and  cocks  are  offered  to  the  god.  Some  are  offered 
[alive  and  these  the  ministrant  gets.  Others  have  their  throats 
Nsnt  some  way  from  the  shrine,  and  these  the  offerers  take  away 
I  aod  eat.     Each  pilgrim  leaves  two  pice    before    the  god    for  the 

woman,  and  gives  a  pice  each  to  the  Brdhman  and  the  ascetic. 

The  Brahman  is  a  Chitpdvan  by  caste,  and  the  ascetic  or  hdva  is  a 

Brahmaohdri  or  Brdhman  beggar  from  Upper  India.     On  the  east 

riopo  of  the  hill  is  a  hut,  where  ^  fair  or  uras,  in  honour  of  a 
iluBalman  saint,  is  held  after    the  great  Dattdtraya  fair  is  over. 

The  main  approach  to  Dattdtraya's  shrine  is  from  the  north-west 
\hy  m  flight  of  steps  with  low  parapets,  which  have  been  built  at 
[isiervals  within  the  last  forty  years  by  different  worshippers,  aa 
cofferings  or  in  fulfilment  of  vows.  There  are  now  383  steps, 
five  are  being  built.  At  the  top  of  the  steps  is  an  ascetic*8 
fh<>use  in  which  is  worshipped  the  hollow  stem  of  a  dead  wnbar  tree 

Picas  glomerata,  an  emblem  of  the  three-headed  Dattdtraya.     la 
slab,  let  into  the  right  parapet,  on  one  of  the  steps  near  the  top,  a 

Mardthi  inscription  gives  the  date  Samvat  190$  And  ti hah  1770, 
I  that  is  A.D.  1848,  and  the  name  Savitribdi  Kshatri.^  At  a  hundred 
[Bteps  from  the  top,  a  second  inscription  states  that  in  Skak  1775 
I  that  is  A.D.  1854.,  Mahadoba  Lakshman,  a  Sondr,    the   servant  of 

servants  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord  Dattatraya,  built  fifty  steps.^  At 
I  the  24dth  step  from  the  top  another  inscription  states  that  five  steps 

were  built  by  Krishna  Nardyan  in  Shak  1790,  that  is  18G8.=»  On 
I  the  face  of  the  200th  step  is  carved  Narayan  Bhau  Bhore,  and  at 
jibe  296th  step  in  the  parapet  are  two  little  plates  with  rough 
Itmreadable  piaster  letters.  Altogether  there  are  338  steps,  and 
[five  more  are  (December  1882)  being  made  by  Vikaji  Ganpat  KBhafcri 
Icxf  Revdanda. 

From  the  end  of  the  steps,  a  path,  across  the  shoulder  of  the  hill 
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*■  The  Mar4thi  nuu :  Saw.  Sdvi/ribAi  Kshatri,  Samvat  1905,  Shah  1770,  KUak  ndm 
StunmUar,  Kdrtik  radya  pratipad, 

*  The  ^larrUhi  niiu:  ShrL  Shri  DaUdtraya  SedmicJia  Pdduka  tUMnuddt  Mahidoba 
iMttahituiiiji  S/teth  Sondr  ydni  bdnhdle,  pdirya  50,  SJiai  1776,  AHOtul  ndm  Sarnvoiaare 
tmtJu  Chaiifa  ahuddho.  tritiya  vdr  Sam,  Shri  Samvat  19l0, 

*  The  Murdthi  is  :  Shri  Guru  Dattdtraya  Choroid  Kriahna  Ndrdyam  K$htUri 
Af'iiddAm,  mttUKi  pdnch,  Sftak  1700,  Vibhu  nam  Samvattar,  MdhcFaueh, 
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to  the  west,  leads  down  a  central  spar,  to  some  knoUa  or 
over  the  BhavAle  lake,  where  are  foundations  of  stono  and 
baildiogs.     From  the  Bhavale  lake,  a  winding  lane  leads  about 
south-east  to  a  large  temple  of  Bhag^'ati  Devi,  in  a  walled  enc 
with  a  splendid   pipal  tree   on  a  plinth  in  front  of    the  temr 
Above  the   shrine  door,  five  lines  of  Sanskrit  state  that  the  tei 
was  repaired  in  1751.^     The  lanes  in  this  part  of  Cheol  are 
some  ways  iiner  than  the  Revdanda  lanes.    Though  in  pltioes : 
as  twelve  yards  broad,  they  are  arched  oVer  with  trees.     Th©  | 
are  very  rich  and  have  a  great  variety  of  foliage,  an   uoderj 
of  bushes,  and,  among  the  couoa  and  betel  palms,  many  tai 
fcaranji",  and  Calophyllum  or  undi  trees,  with  patches  of  bamboos 
plantains,  and  occasionally  an  open  rice  field  with  a  tall  brab  p^lo^dj 
or  tasselled  forest  palm,  behrli  vidd.  V 

About  a  mile  south  of  Bhagvati  Devi*s  temple  is  a  low  mound  andt 
pond  known  as  the  Pokarn.     The  mound  is  covered  with  >!" 
graves,  some  with  inscriptions,  on  finely  dressed  slabs  and  L 
black  basalt  or  trap,  which  belong  to  an  old  temple  of  Shai 
Mahadev.     To  the  west  is  the  walled  tomb   of  Pir  Syed 
About  fifty  yards  to  the  south-east  are  the  remains  of  a  Mus 
Bath  or  Hamdm  Khdna.     Along  the  north  wall  is  a  row  of  six 
or  rest-places  with  arched  roofs,  each  about  9'  6"  x  7'  6*  x  12',  and 
whole  face  about  seventy  feel;  long.     At  the  east  end  a  doorway." 
about  nine  feet  broad,  leads,  through  a  double  arch,  into  a  centxiJ 
hall  about  twenty-two  feet  square,   with  three  recesses,  that  cm  th* 
north  about  ten  feet  deep,  that  on  the  east  about  twelve  feot,  and 
that  on  the  south  about  seven  feet.     The  hall  is  covered  with  a  fiae 
domed  roof  about  thirty  feet  high.     From  the  north-west  of  the  hall 
short  crooked  passages  lead  to  two  bathing-rooms,  the  north  batli 
about  16'  X  13'  6"  and  the  south  bath  about  26'  x  13'. 

On  raised  ground  on  the  bank   of  the  river,  hidden  among  ti 
abont  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  baths,  is  a 
mosque,  with  an  outer  dome  in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  and  a  mina 
in  the  north-east  comer.     It  is  abont  ninety  feet  long   by  fortj 
broad.     The  west  of  the  building  and  most  of  the   south    hATdl 
disappeared,  destroyed  by  banyan  and  other  climbing  trees,  helped: 
according  to  some  accounts,  by  Portuguese  cannon.     Ther© 
three  sets  of  four  six-feet  high  pillars,  the  east  row  square,  the 
other  rows  eight-sided.     From  the  tops  of  the  pillars  spring  arcbee 
whose  peaks  are  about  six  feet  six  inches  higher,  and  from  the 
peak  rises  a  dome  about  five  feet  deep.     Of  tke  original  sixteen 
eleven  are  left,  three  on  the  west  and  two  on  the  south  han 
disappeared.     To  the  north-east  are  a  pair   of    tombs  with 
inscriptions  on  the  oast  wall  one  apparently  referring  to  H.  915  (aj».  ' 
1507)  and  the  other  to  H.  1034  (a.d.  1023).2    The  raised  ground  on 

^  The  Sanskrit  miu  :  (/}  Shri  Oaneshdi/a  nama{h)  ;  (f )  Shak<  1€7S,  Ptx^dfmii 
[S)  Satnrataart  Fnlguna   Shuthlha    sapia    (4)    mydm   devydlayasjfti  jit muMkJiuft 
{S)  prdmmbh  krUn^  samdpti-^ti  awjird  (.'). 

'  The    ioBcnptiona  &ru  much  wenther-wom  and    one  of  them  is    hrokon.     rr«f. 
Rehntoek  hu  kindly  supplied  the  following  traiisUitiou  of  such  tra^cato  m  ow  Im, 
inada  oat  of  the  turst  iuscriptiioo.    The  ouiobers  iihow  tlw  lines  of  the  ifiaaii  ' 


N^ 
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rhich  the  mosque  stands  has  many  fragments  of  old  bricks,  bat  as 
as  was  seen  no  further  signs  of  old  building.     To  the  south  of 
le  mosque,  along  the  edge  of  a  long  stretch   of  mangrove  bushes, 
"are  some  remains  of  an  old  wall  or  jotty. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  mosque,  on  the  shore 

>f  the  creek,  cu-e  the  remains  of  E^jkot,  the  citadel  of  Mnsalmdn 

^heul.     If  Booarro  is  correct  in  stating,  that,  in  1634,  Upper  Cheul 

no  fortifications   Rajkot  must  have  been  built  during  the  ten 

["years  (1(3:36-1640)  of  Bijipur  rule.^    It  is  mentioned  in  the  Mar^tha 

t wars  in  1691  and  1731.     Rdjkot  has  comer  towers  about  fourteen 

Eeet  high,  and,   on  the  top,  thirty-three  feet  by  forty.  .  The  north- 

^tveat  and  the  south-west  towers  are  joined  by  a  wall  about  sixty  paces 

long,  twenty  feet  broad  and  six  feet  high.     Through  an  inner  wall 

.  path  leads  to  a  walled  courtyard  about  forty-five  paces  square,  the 

ith  end  filled  with  the  ruins  of  a  large  two-storied  palace,  with 

Led  arches  and  eight-sided    pillars.     The  walls  are  overgrown 

a  gigantic  lacework  of  tree  roots.     The  building   was  about 

twenty  paces  broad  and  was  divided  lengthways  by  a  central  wall. 

In  front  of  the  palace  is  an  old  fountain,  and  at  the  east  end  a  row 

)f  houses  and  a  well.     To  the  east  is  another  walled  enclosure  about 

forty  paces  square  filled  with  cocoa-palms.     Outside  on  the  creek  face 

•re  large  black  stones  laid  without  mortar,  which  look  like  the 

remains  of  an  older  Hindu  fort.  * 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  east  is  an  old  jetty  of  large 

lack  stones  set  out  into  the  mud,  known  as  Giriche  Dhond  Bandar. 

A  little  further  are  some  Musalraan  tombs,  and,  about  a  quarter  of  a 

mile  beyond,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Cheul  palm  groves,  is  the  landiug- 

laoe  and  village  of  Agra.     Returning  to  R/tjkot,  outside  of  the  fort 

to  the  east,  is  the  lower  half  of  a  broken  Hindu  imago  (2'  x  1'  3")  of 

a  male  figure  with  a  bull  at  his  feet.     It  is  well  carved  and  has  a 

0acred  thread  or  strap  hanging  below  the  knee.     It  is  of   about  the 

"evonth  or  twelfth  century.     About  half  a  mile  west  of  Rajkot  is 

)  Patil's  creek,  crossed  by  a  paved  causeway  or  diidar.     On  the 

)t  side  is  a  large  Musalmdn  graveyard.     About  a  quarter  of  a 

ile  further  is  Cheul  landing,  an  open  green  covered  with  fishing 

eta  and  stakes,  with  lines  of  rope  for  drying    fish  and  nets.     To 

©west  a  narrow  muddy  channel  about  five  feet  deep  winds  south 

the  Roha  nver,  with,  at  high  tide,  water  enough  for  craft  of  about 

hree  tons  (10  khandin).    Across  the  mangrove  swamp  are  the  palma 

sandy  beach  of  Louver  Cheul  or   Revdanda.     At  the  foot  of  a 

ee  is  the  head  of  an  old  Hindu  figure,  about  two  feet  by  one  foot 

four  inches,  and,  in  front  of  a  small  temple  at  the  east  end  of  the 
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(1)  Onr  Lord  comntAnds  the  arrangement,  (2)  Diligently  of  the  Snnni  mosque,  (3)  Witb 
,  priest  and  pond  . , . .  (4)  Whom  we  may  love  according  to  the  ordinauce  of  Muhammad 
'le   Apoatle  ;  and  in  (5)  Kh^l  we  conimaud  you  to  prohibit  intoxication  {aadj  (6) 

"Sdehty  like  companions  [of  you]  (7) onr  prophet  (8)  Muhammad  ha<l  striven 

....  (»)*nd  (10) (11)  Moaqne  with  propriety,  (12)  (13)  (14).  .  .  .(15) (date) 

year  915  (*).     Of  the  »ecotid  inBcription  he  haa  ma<ln  out  (1)  An  waa  the 

liiloe  of  the  houae  of  God,  (2)  Date  of  mo8f|iic'  year (3)  Handnll<triM  [or  hu  nr  »/wl 

.  .  vear  103  (?).     Mr.  Qhulain  Muhanmiad  Monahi  deciphera  the  doubtful  tigure 
til                   no  as  4,  that  is  1034  or  A.D.  1623. 
ii  o  ■  ...^vude  TisBttdry,  IV.  35.  
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greeu,  is  an  old  land  j^rrunt  sioue  (V  x  1')  with  the  ass-curso  and  leti 
too    worn    to    be  read.      If  the  tide  serves   it  is  eauy  to  gvi 
Eevdunda  down  the  creek.     But  as  a  rule,  the  w»y  back  is  routid  ibe 
head  of  the  creek,  along  the  road  from  Kevdanda  to  lihav&U'  Uke, 

A  third  morning  may   bo  spent   in  uortli   Cheul  and  Rerdan 
Boeiug  Udmeshvar's  temple  and  Angria's  tomb,  tho  remains  on 
western  top  of  the  Cheul   hilla,  sonie   Hindu   battle-stones 
north,  and  a  MuHalniAn  garden  or  water-house  to  the  »nuth 
Male  causeway,  on  the  Aiib&g  road.     From  the   s        ' 
four  miles  through  the  woods  of  Revdanda  and  n 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Varanda  pass.     By  the  dome-shnped  hill 
Chenoha,  a  natural  moun<l  apparently  with  no  tract?  of  bail 
trjict  l«wis  south-east,  past  the  Meti  pond,  up  the  western  Eh< 
of  the  Cheul  hills.     The  hill  sides  and  tho  hill  top  are  bare 
with  black  boulders,  with,  in  hollows  or  sheltered  slopes, 
thorns  and  brushwood  and  one  or  two  stunted  teak. 

Near  the    end  of  the  south-west  spur  are  the  remains  oi 
ruined  buildings.     One,  about  lOO  yards  fn)m  the  end  of  tho  s 
is  tho  ruined  touiplo  of  Mahdlakshmi   (23'xlO')  with   1 
of  rough  stouo  work  and  no  roof.     In  the  centre  is  a   r 
and  a   small  old-looking  imago.     Tho  goddess  is   nr 
her  tomplo  is  ruined,  she  wapders  about,  and  is  i' 
dragged  under  water  and  drowned    three    men    who,  within 
last  year  or  two,  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  Narilyan  pond  at  the  f< 
of  the  hill.     Close  to  the  ruined  shrine   is  a  dry   [)on<l.     And, 
rising   ground  at    the  south-west  end  of  the  hill,  among  t  r 
brusliwood,  st^mdH  a  ruined  Musalm^n  dome,  on  a  plinth  ■ 
stone   work  about  fifty  feet  square.     The  dome  is  tbioklj'  cuv 
with  trees  and  bushes.     Tho  walla  are  of  stone  and   mortar,  al 
26  feet  square  outside  and   21  feet  square  inside,  and   the  roa 
dome  is  of  brick.     There  are  recesses  in  tho  cornt^rs,  doors  in 
oast  north  and  south  faces,  and  a  prayer-niche  in  the  west  fac». 
Tho  wall  is  about  ten  feet  high  and  the  dome  about   twoi         '    '■ 
more.     The  whole  is  plain,  except  a  cornice  which  runs  r«i; 
trip  of  tho  wall  inside,  and  some  rough  cement  panelling  above  the 
cornice.     The  site  seems  a  likely  place  for  a  Buddhist  stuf/a  and  Uii 
bricks  and  plinth  may  have  belonged  to  some  old  Hindu  work.     Il 
places  on  the  south  face  of  the  hill  are   said  to    bo  fragtnentio  oi 
stone   stops  built  without  mortar,  but  on  the  hill  top  there  seeiihi 
no  certain  trace  of  anything  old.  ^ 

The  hill  top  commands  a  fine  view  of  tbe  rice  lands  ftn<1    «»^t^ 
groves  of  llevdauda  and  Cheul,  tho  mangrove  bushes  of  tl 
creek,  the  Roha  river,  the  Janjira  hills,  and  the  sea.     Clos' 
foot  of  the  hill  is  a  row  of  ponds,  tho  Meti  pond   in  the  w- 
the  Sbetripdl  pond,  the  NArityan  pond,  the  PAtil'a  pond, 
Bhav»4le  lake  in  the  east.     Hill  side  tracts  lead  to  the   kt» 
crowns    the  hill  top   to  tho  west  of  tho  Datt^traya  steps, 
knob  or  knoll  is  covered  with  prickly-pear  bushes  and  has  no 
of  building*.     About  sixty  yards  south  of  the  knob,  and 
or  forty    feet   below  it,  is  an   open   space  in  which  tii 
of  snmll   heaps  of  big   rough   stones.     Tho  local  story 
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ago  people  were  buried  here,  and  the  heaps  of  stones  are  Chapter  XIV 
apparently  rude  tombs.  Some  of  thera  are  long  like  modern  gravea  pi^c^a  oTlnte 
lying  north  and  south,  others  aro  oviil,  and  others  are  circular  from 
ninB  k>  twelve  paces  round.  The  stones  are  the  ordinary  black  hill 
bimlders,  and  the  heaps  rise  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ground.  There  is  no  sign  of  mortar  and  as  far  aa 
was  seen  no  trace  of  letters.  Except  that  the  stones  were  smaller 
d  rougher,  these  round  t^airns  aro  much  like  the  Kod  graves 
B.C.  200),  which  were  found  near  Sopara  in  April  1882.  One  of 
he  largest  had  been  opened  and  a  hole  about  two  feet  deep  dug  in 
the  centre.  No  trace  of  potteiy  was  noticed  but  the  hole  was  too 
thickly  covered  with  bushes  to  be  properly  examined!'  Looking 
north  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that,  in  a  lino  with 
the  ^otueahvar  pass  to  the  eaut  of  the  Cheul  hills,  there  is,  in  the 
gad  range,  a  great  dip  or  gap,  known  as  the  Pir  pass,  which 
Xnust  Imve  been  one  of  the  highways  of  traffic  when  Cheul  was  a 
great  port.  It  seems  probable  that  the  place  which  Barboaa  (1514) 
describes  as  the  great  fair,  throe  miles  out  of  Cheul,  was  in  the  open 
land  beyond  the  Soracshvar  pass  close  to  the  Dancing  Girrs 
mansion  and  the  village  of  Sarai.* 

From  the  hill  top  a  tmct  may  bo  taken,  either  back  to  the  west 
roouth  of  the  Varanda  pass,  or  to  the  crest  of  the  pass,  a  little  beyond 
frhlch,  by  the  road  side,  is  an  old  Hindft  land  grant  stone  (5'  7"  X  1'  3") 
"th  an  inscription  in  four  lines  of  about  the  twelfth  century. 
About  half  a  mile  north  of  the  Varanda  pass,  on  rising  ground,  is 
a  temple  of  Mahalakshmi.  At  the  foot  of  the  rising  ground  is  a 
.fragment  of  an  old  laud  grant  stone  and  a  carved  pillar  top,  probably 
of  a  ruined  temple  of  Mahalakshmi.  The  modern  temple  is  like 
;he  Somcshvar  temple  two  domes  side  by  side,  the  eastern  domo 
20'  X  18'  and  the  western  dome  16'  8"  square.  The  corners  of  the 
outer  dome  aro  in  the  hollow  or  honeycombed  cement  work  which 
ia  common  in  the  Mnsalm^n  buildings  of  Ahmadnagar.  The  shrino 
hich  is  surrounded  by  a  passage  four  feet  wide,  ia  plain,  and  ia 
pparcntly  modern,  though  it  has  old  Hemadpanti-like  knobs  at  the 
mors  and  in  the  middle  of  each  step  in  the  roof.  To  the  south 
the  temple  is  a  lamp-pillar  about  twenty-two  feet  high.  Down 
east  face  are  six  or  seven  sati  stones. 

Aboat  a   qnarter  of    a    mile   south,  about   100   paces    east  of 
the  north  end  of  the  Male  causeway,   are  five  Ilimlu  battle-stones, 
of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.     They  aro  much  like   the 
1  j'lllara  and  slabs  at  Eksar  in   Sfilsetto  and  at  Atgaon   near 

wpar  in  Thilna,'     The  largest  stone  is  seven  feet  long  by  a  foot 
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*  The  foHowing  are  rough  details  of  tho  tombs:  BcginDing  from  those  furthest  down 
M-^  -'■  •  ■     '  *'if  s|iur,  1  is  round,  about  1*2  feet  ocrosa  and  eif^hteen  inches  high,   the 
the  8tono8  small  and  ron^di ;    2  and  .3,  round  about  four  feet  ooroas  ;  4» 
ihapwl  grave  aljoat  niiiu  laeX  by  five  hcapecl  up;  5  and  6,  round  about 
Brow ;  7,  long  aboat  seven  feet  by  two  ;  8,  a  bigger  tomb  roughly  circular 
IvepAcesniuud  ;  9,  biuaU  roughly  round  about  four  feet  across  ;  10,  a  rough 
nmnd  ;  11,  a  larger  gi-ave  with  larger  stiines,  oval,  aliotjt  twelve  pacea 
'  rude  oairnii  not  more  than  two  feet  high  ;  20  is  oblong  ;  21  and  22  are 
more  mndem  ;  23-27  ar«  rude  cairn 8  ;  28  in  the  largest  and  haa 
ire  rude  low  caima. 

'  Bombay  Gazottoer,  XlV.  57-50,  300-312. 
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and  a  half  broad.  At  the  top  is  a  fanoral  nru  with  an  attendant 
eat^h  8i«lo  holdiug  a  tly-whiak  over  her  shoulder.  Below  are  ti 
panels  oach  about  ten  inches  broad  full  of  deeply  cut  fignrus,  lUMi, 
under  the  lowest  panelj  is  an  empty  space  about  a  foot  aud  a  hidf 
broud.  In  the  lowest  of  the  throe  panels  on  the  (visitor's)  left,  two 
rows  of  three  men  in  each  row,  armed  with  swords,  fighit  two  acrbcm 
on  the  right.  In  the  central  panel  the  swordsmen  driye  off  ifar 
archers,  aud,  in  the  top  panel,  a  chief,  wjth  an  umbrella  overhi.><  head 
and  two  followers,  worships  the  linij.  On  the  (visitor's)  nghtr 
defaced  and  broken  stone  (3'x  l'  5")  in  the  same  style.  'Oio 
part  which  can  be  made  out  is,  in  the  lowest  panel,  a  man  worsbi 
the  ling.  Further  to  the  right  is  a  fragment  of  a  similar  atone,  wil 
a  row  of  heavenly  nymphs  carrying  garlands  to  crown  the  warrioc^ 
To  the  visitor's  left  ia  a  fourth  memorial  stone  (3'  9''x  I'  4"),  with 
three  punels  of  clearly  cut  but  somewhat  defaced  figures.  In  the 
lowest  panel  two  men  seem  (bat  this  is  doubtful]  to  attack  sooia 
buildiug,  more  like  a  temple  than  a  fort.  In  the  central  panelj  on 
the  right,  a  man  with  a  sword  seems  to  clutch  at  a  central  figore* 
who  is  dmwu  back  by  two  men  on  the  right.  There  is  a  taOmn 
ligure,  probably  the   man   who  was  attacked  by  >rdaiinHi. 

Above  are  figures  worshipping  the   ling.     To  the  ^    left 

smaller  atone  (2'  lO'xl')  shows  a  man  brandishing  a  sword. 
the  top  is  afuueral  urn,  and,  batween  the  urn  and  the  warrior,  a  It' 
and  a  bull.     These  stones  are  worshipped  by  the  villagers  as  the  Sdi 
Vira  or  Seven  Heroes,  and  are  much  dreaded,  being  believed  to 
Bcour  the  fields  and  gardens  at  night. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  these  battlo-stones,  two  hun 
yards  south  of  the  Male  causeway  and  about  forty  yarda  west  of  th 
road,  in  a  thickly  woode<i  palm  garden,  are  the  ruins  of  an  arc 
garden  house  in  the  centre   of  a  built  pond.     It  is  known  aa,~ 
Juki  ^fandir  or  Water  Palace.     It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a 
about  thirty-six  paces  square  and  five  feet  deep,  whose  sides 
bottom   are  lined  with   cement.     The   central    building,   which 
covered  by  the  roots  of  a  large  banyan  tree  and  by  busbea,  standa 
a  plinth  about  five  feet   high  and  twenty-five  feet  square.     It 
entered  from  the  east  by  a  broken  flight  of  steps.     It  is  of  eto' 
and  mortar  and  consists  of  four  large  pointed  archways  with 
pillars.     There  is  no  trace  of  the  domed  roof,  and  the  walls  seem 
in  their  i)lace  by  the   network  of  banyan  roots.     It  is  said  to  be 
Portuguese  building,  but  the  style  of  arch  and  the  posit i<ui  n.n'nt  tv»' 
a  Musalmdn  origin,  ' 

About  a  mile  nearer  Revdanda,  is  a  large  modern    temple 
Gaupati  with  a  small  step  weO  aud  a  large  basil  pillar.     In 
of  the  temple  is  a  lamp-pillar  bearing  an  inscription  dated  1898J 
About  seven  years  ago   the   god's  tooth  was    broken,  bat  a 
tooth  is    growing  and  large  numbers  of  people   como   to  sec 
The  temple  servant  or  pujari  ia  a  Mdii  or  ChavkalshL     About 


'  Tho  Miir4thi  of  the  inscription   rann  :  Chartini  tatpar  Lai^hmi  AjM 
Bnbti    Nnik   BohUr  pitlra   Kfiln  jdl   Mali    PnrhkaUki   Jtdhmir    ChttU^    SktJt 
Kalnyukl  rtiiin  Samiiatmn;  inili  i'aishakh  Shuddha  A'  Satintjfavar. 


a  mile  further, 
masonry   poud 


in 


a  great  temple  of  Rdmeslivar,  witli  a  bandsomo 

front.     In  the  temple  are  said  to  be  three  kunda 

or  pita  which  are  paved  over.     The  central  pit  in  front  of  the  god 

Shiv,  or   Shdtub,  is   the   Fire-pit  or  Agui  Kund ;  the  pit  on  the 

visitor's  right,  in  front  of  Ganpati,  is  the  Wind-pit  or  Vaiju  Kund; 

nnd  the  pit  in  front  of  Lakshmi-Nirjiyan  is  the  llain-pitor  Farjanya 

Kund,     When  heat  fails  the  fire-pit  should  bo  opened,  when  wind 

ils  the  wind-pit  should  be» opened,  and  when  rain  fails  the  rain-pit 

^should  be  ojwned.     The  only  time,  within  the  memory  of  the  people 

vof  the  temple,  when  one  of  the  pits  was  opened,  was  the  openmg  of 

,^the  rain-pit  in  the  dry  season  of  1876.     A  hole  five  feet   deep  was 

'found  with  some  Maratha  coins.     The  coins  were  tak^n   away  and 

set  apart  to  be  worshipped. 

In  December    1025,  the  Italian   traveller  Delia  Valle  gave  the 

following  detailed  account  of  the  Rameshvar  temple  and  pond.     On 

^1  the  land  road,  between    Portuguese  and   Musalmin  Cheul,  where 

^^Ptho  thick  honsca  begin,  is  a  temple  of  Ild,meshvar,  the  finest  temple 

in  Cheul.     It  is  built  on  the  bank  of  a  large  square   pond,   each 

liide   seventy-three    paces,    surrounded   by  banks  and    flights    of 

t'Stono  steps  with  wide  passages  or  platforms  at  the  sides,  shaded 
by  beautiful  tall  trees.  Above  the  pond,  facing  the  chief  door  of 
the  temple,  under  a  dome  supported  by  four  pillars,  is  a  figiiro  of  a 
bull  with  all  the  four  feet  bent  the.  same  way.  It  is  called  If  audi 
and  is  the  same  as  the  Kdnarese  Basua  (Basava).  Tlie  people  say 
it  is  a  male,  different  from  Gayati  the  wife  of  Ram,  which  is  a 
female.  The  face  of  the  bull  is  turned  round  fronting  the  temple, 
while  the  back  and  the  tail  stretch  towards  the  pond.  The 
Gontoos  who  come  to  visit  the  temple  first  wash  their  face,  hands,  and 
feet  in  the  pond,  then  touch  the  bull  with  their  forehead  and  hands, 
making  a  reverence,  and  grasping  the  tail.  Then  some  enter  the 
temple,  while  others  first  go  round  it,  beginning  their  round  from 
the  right  side  to  one  coming  out  from  the  temple.  In  the  temple, 
they  spread  fruit  and  rice  l>efore  the  idol,  and  also  before  the  bull, 
and  before  a  basil  plant  in  a  pillar  vase  near  the  bulFs  shrine.  In 
^_  several  places  round  the  temple  are  shrines  facing  the  pond,  with 
^K  different  idols,  in  one  of  wliich  is  the  great  monkey  Hanumdn  who 
^^  helped  Rdm  to  win  back  his  wife.^ 

In  a  large  block  of  stone,  to  the  north-west  of  the  temple,  are 
nine  holes,  about  two  inches  square,  which  are  said  to  be  the 
nanagraha  or  nine  planets.  In  a  gai-den,  to  the  west  of  the  temple, 
is  a  handsome  unfinished  building  of  dressed  atone.  In  front  to  the 
^east  is  a  platform,  the  side  walls  of  dressed  stone  about  two  feet 
kbigh,  and  enclosing  a  space  of  thirty  feet  by  twenty-four.  To  the 
west  of  the  platform,  on  a  plinth  about  four  feet  high  and  thirty-two 
.feet  square,  is  an  eight-sided  building  of  dressed  stone  (about 
,12'  Q"  X  15'  8"),  with  a  door  in  the  east  face,  and  windows  in  the 
Lother  three  sides  with  open  atone  trellis  work  and  tracory.  The 
sides  are  about  nine  feet  high  and  there  is  no  roof.     It  is  an  unfinished 


TiAggi  rli  Pietro  Polla  Vtdle,  HI.  411-4I.'>.    DoIIa  Valle'a  account  u  aocoiQp(Uiied 
f.  ^r^ft"  ^  '^  (HMiii*  temple,  aud  other  buildiogs. 
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tomb  said  to  have  been  built  by  one  of  the  An^ifts. 
there  are  six  small  tombs  in  a  liue^  and  a  aeventh  at  one 
Between  the  Raraeshvar  temple  and  Angria'a  tomb  a  stone  inscribed 
with  Kdnarese  writing  waa  found  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Sinclair,  C.S.,  in 
1874.  It  waa  sent  to  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  in  whose  masenm  it  now  lies.  It  has  not  been  deciphenMl. 
The  R^meshvar  temple  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  north-east  ol 
the  Sea  Gate  of  the  Revdanda  fort. 

The  afternoon  may  be  pleasantly  spent  in  a  water  trip  to  Korlo 
fort  and  Korle  village.  The  details  of  the  fort  are  given  under 
Korle. 

Chikalg&on  in  Pen,  about  five  miles  east  of  Ndgothna,  is  a  hurga 
village  with,  in  1881,  seventy-one  house-s  and  a  p«.ipulation  of  322,  of 
whom  319  were  Hindus  anrl  three  MusalmdnH.  Its  forests  arc  of 
special  value  from  their  large  number  of  kinla  trees  Terminalta 
cnobula.  which  yield  from  twenty-four  to  tw^onty -eight  t  '70 

khamUif)   of  mjTobalans  a  year,  almost  the  whole  of   t 
supply.' 

Da'Sgaon  is  a  small  town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sitvi 
Bitnkot  river,  five  miles  west  of  Mah^l  and  twenty-four  tnilea 
above  Bdnkot  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.*  There  is  a  stone  jetty  it 
which  native  craft  discharge  and  load.  Tlie  bed  of  the  nvcr, 
between  the  Ratn^iri  town  of  Mahjlpral,  f our  miles  west  of  Ddsgaon 
and  Mahild,  b  rocky,  and  almost  dry  at  low  water  spring  i\<\*A 
Neap  tides  rise  six  feet  and  spring  tides  ten  feet,  aflbrdiitg  tidal 
commuuication  for  vessels  of  that  draught  only.  During  the  fait 
season  (October- May),  a  small  .steamer  plies  daily  (except  Suntlaj's), 
between  Bdnkot  and  Diisgaou,  in  coniiection  with  Mi'ssrs.  Shepherd 
and  Company's  regular  daily  steamers  between  Bomliay  an<l  Goa, 
It  takes  from  four  to  five  hours  in  its  paasage  to  DtisgauxL  By  the 
now  road  from  Pulddpur  to  Mahal jaleshvar,  which  is  tliroughout  of 
a  very  easy  gradient,  cart  communication  has  been  opened  in  a  direct 
line  fi-om  Sd.tara  by  Mahdbaleshvar  to  the  coast.  Leaving  PolrUlpor 
eighteen  miles  from  Daagaon,  the  line  goes  by  the  old  KinH^bMir 
road  for   five   and  a  half  miles.      It  then    liranche.s  t  ft, 

gradually  climbing  round  the  w^e«tern  and  northern  sh  of 

Pratapgad,  for  nixteen  miles,  to  the  pretty  station  of  YMa  on  tlie 
first  plateau.  From  Vdda  the  roa<^l  winds  ten  miles  more,  round  the 
valleys  between  Sydney  and  Bombay  Point  in  MahAbaleshvar,  auA 
passing  close  under  Bombay  Point,  rises  easily  from  the  east  of  h 
into  the  Bombay  Point  road  l.iy  the  Terraoerf,'    Those  who  chooae 


*  See  above,  p.  19. 

"  In  1771  Mr.  Forbea  (Oriental  MemoirSj  L  192)  wrote  the  following  •eooQst  d 
the  voyage  from  Bdnkot  to  Dd^gaon.  It  afforda  an  ialaiid  navigntiou  of  gnat  nai^tf. 
The  river,  which  ia  aeldnm  wider  than  four  or  five  hundred  yards,  witi4«  thraotfb  • 
chain  of  hiUa,  stored  with  timber  or  covered  with  forest,  and' the  h*nks  am  eoT««*l 
with  B&lt  weed,  an  evergreen  resembling  the  laurel.     An  opeLing       "  •in«tifMi 

lireseute  a  view  of  orablo  land,  villages,  and  oattle  ;  auoceeded  by 
waterfalls^  and  precipices.     In  the  narrow  parts  the  branches  lujjt.j   ^..^v  u 
which  is  enlivened  by  monkeys,  aquirrcUi&nd  various  kinds  of  binla. 

■  Moolean'a  Guide  to  Boniba;^,  3(>4-65.  The  traveller  who  luu  time  to  apftrv  alnalJ 
idecu  lit  Di^agaon.  where  there  rs  an  c^ccdleut  travellers'  bung»low  and  r»».)ia^K, 
within  three  minutes'  walk  of  the  steamer.     Startiny  from  D^Lagfum  al  lUwo  a» 


DlauAov. 


Konkan.) 

I  to  ride  up  the  oM  rojul  from  KJneshvar  will  save  ten  or  eleven  Chapter  XIV. 
mili?H.  hut  will  find  the  paiis  at  Kadtonda  in  a  very  bad  state,  as  it  pi^^cea  oTinteri 
is  now  abandoned.  Djiygaon  hoa  no  import* ;  its  exports,  chiefly  of 
rice  and  nAgli,  varied  from  £108  in  1878-79  to  £188  in  1877-78 
and  averaged  £355.^  The  1881  cenau.s  showed  348  house,s  and 
18^^.5  people^  of  whom  1453  were  Hindus,  381  Musalmans,  and  one  a 
Bcni-lsrdeL 

f         Near  Ddsgaon,  along  the*  creek  from  Ghodegaon  to  Mahdd  are 
two  old   rock-cut  ci«teriLs  filled  with  earth  and  stones.     One  is 

ton  the  edge  of  the  creek,  near  the  Bliuivdda  to  the  south-west  of 
Ddsgaon  fort  hill  ;  the  other  i.^  cm  the  left  of  the  Mahdxl  road  a  mile 
and  a  half  away.     Both   are  under-cut  into  the  rock  so  as  to   be 
tnostly  under  its  cover.     There  is  no  image  on  either  ;only  red  paint 
on  the  rock.     The  cistern  near  the  fort  is  presided  over  by  a  local 
.     deity  ;  the  other  by  a  goddess  named  Asrn,  of  some  local  repute  in 
^Kexorcising    spirits,     when   .she   is    propitiated  with    the   blood    of 
^■Cocks.'    Dflsgaon    is  well   known  for   the   Sov  an»i    Kondivti  hot 
springs  in  its  neighliourhood,  which,  in  former  times,  u.sed  to  attract 
Europeans  from  Boml>ay.     In  a  treaty  made  with  the  Mardth^s  in 
"1756,  Ddsgaon  is  mentioned  as  '  a  pass  for  the  Vanjaris  or  coimtiy- 
jrchants.'   In  1771  the  English lli^sident  at  BAnkot  or  Foi-t  Victoria 
a  small  villa  on  the  Dasgaon  hill  above  the  village.*     Ddsgaon 
one  of  the  two  villages,  belonging  to  the  English  on  the  Btlnkot 
r,  which  were  taken  by  the  Marathas  in  1775,  and  kept  by  them 
1784.=    In  1817  a  Ixxly  of  Pendhaiis  plundered  Mahad,  but  did 
not  venture  to  attack  Dasgaon  as  it  was  defended  by  a  detachment 
of  in^Tilids.^ 

Dbaramtar,  or  Salja'j,  is  a  port  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amba 
L^ river,  about  ten  miles  fi-om  its  mouth  and  tliirteen  miles  east  of 
^AlibAg.^  It  has  a  population  of  1 334.  Tlie  Dharamtar  pier  was  built 
W^  18U8  at  a  cost  of  £1653  (Ra  1C.530),  chiefly  from  income  tax 
■  balances.    During  the  last  ten  years  the  local  funds  have  contributed 

I  Miqr  drive  of  ei(;hteon  miles  leacU  to  Pold^Ipar,  a  convonient  bnngalnw  with  htniituro 
and  meunuin,  where  the  heat  of  the  da)'  may  be  passed.  PoUtdpnr  Hhoald  be  left 
altoat  two,  a  broatl  and  cxcclleut  carriage  roao  loading,  in  about  four  hours 
and  a  half,  to  the  very  pretty  and  newly-built  bungalow  with  mossiuan  at  VMo. 
A  halt  of  a  day  may  be  made  at  Viklo,  as  the  meuman  provides  all  necessariefl, 
iing  chairs  ami  cooliea  for  conveyance  to  the  old  Mar.itha  fort  and  palace  of 
A  picaaaut  morning's  drive  of  twelve  mili>8  formn  on  easy  close  to  this 
itfal  route  to  Mah.ibale«hvar.  No  dithcalty  will  be  found  in  getting  bullock  or 
ly  carta  with  three  relays  of  ponies,  if  word  is  scut  beforehand  to  Mr.  Ardcsir 
baji,  mail  contractor  ;  while  the  Superintendent  of  Mahdbaleshvar  is  always  rca*^ly 
as«ist  in  making  amuigcments  for  the  road.     The  charge  for  a  pooy  cart  and 

>  pairs  of  ponies  ia  £3  I  ICs.  30)  if  no  halt  is  required.     Ditto. 

1  T»,..  .1,..    •  -^-     -' 

llWl 

»  ,\i 

le  ciauu-oa  were  cut,  the  road  along  the  oreek  was  on  the  same  level  as  it  is  now. 
■  Aitchison's Treaties,  V.  17.  *■  Forbes'  Oriental  Memoirs,  I.  192. 

'  BAnkot  Diaries  (M8.)  in  Naimo's  Eonkau,  99. 
•.Ab.  Jour.  III.  62U,  IV.  32.J  in  Nairne's  Konkan,  111. 

7  riv,~-~r....:-  is  8o  called  fnsnj  the  charity-ferry  or  dhnram  tar  tljftt  was  ofltablished 

iijcbya  mlniuter  of  one  of  tlio  Angriila,  The  ferry  continued  to  ply 

iiitar  and  Nagothna  to  the  end  of  ISJil.     Sec  alwve  p.  i  17  note  1.     Mr. 

(iuviiur  wiggesta  that  tiie  word  SAbAj  ia  a  oorrnption  of  ShAh   Buruj  or   the   King's 


.^re,  1877-78,  £488  i  1878-79,   £168;  1879-80,  je299 ;  1880-81,   £480; 
Sinclair,  C.S.     The  position  of  these  cisterns  seems  to  show  that,  when 
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Chftptw  XIV.      aljout  £1219  (Rs.  12.190)  towartls  its  repair.     As  far  tm,  DharamUr 
Places  of  Interest.  P^*^*"  ^"^^  creek  is  at  all  times  navigalile  to  boats  of  a1j<jut  GO  toiis(2d0j 
fchandis).     Above  Dharamtar  navigation  is  tlitficult  and  at  low  tit" 
impo,<isible.    At  ordinary  high  tides,  lioats  of  fifteen  tons  (60  kkam 

aini,  at  spring  tides,  Ijoats  of  twenty-five  tons  (100  khandi*)  canj 

to  Nagotrina,  fourteen  miles  .south.     But  the  pa.s,sage  almost  alwny 
takea  even  ordinary-sized    (7^-10  tons)  vessels  two    tides.      Tlwl 
Shepheni  ferry  .steamers  ply  daily  from  Bom  l.»ay  to  Dharamtar  pier  J 
From  tlus  a  ^ood  carriage  road  used  by  the  post  office  for  maila 
leacla   west   thirteen   miles   to   AliViag.      Acix)ss   the  ferry  to  thi 
east  the  hi^h  road  by  Ndgotliiia  fifty-six  miles  to  Mahalialeshvi 
is  now  complete.     There  Is  aLso  an  excellent  road  tw^enty-six   rail 
east  to  Khopivli  (Campolee)  at  the  foot  of  the  Bor  pass.     On  thii 
road  a  mail  cart  rmis  five  miles  from  Dharamtar  to  Pen.     No  detiiil 
of  the  trade  of  Dharamtar  are  available  as  they  are  included  in  th< 
returnij  for    Karanja  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek.     Tlie  number 
daily  passengers*  to  and  fi-om  Bombay  varies  from  150  to  200. 

Ghosalgad  Fort,'  six  miles  south  of  Roha,  Ls  .situated  at  t!»e  ^ 
of  thehilly  country  that  occupies  the  middle  of  the  Roha  sub-dii 
between  the  Revdauda  creek  on  the  north  and  the  Sjllav  creek  on 
south-east.  It  i.s  a  perfectly  isolated  hill,  the  ground  to  the  noi 
east,  and  south  being  level,  very  slightly  raised  alxjve  the  .sea  an^ 
intersected  by  tidal  creeks.  Osly  on  the  west  a  slightly  raisiHl  n»»cl 
of  land  joins  it  to  the  principal  range  or  group  of  hills.  The  hi 
of  the  hill  LS  elliptical  in  shape,  being  alx>ut  a  mile  ami  a  half  inl 
length  from  ea.><t  to  we,st  by  half  a  mile  in  breailth  from  north 
south.  Its  height  is  apparently  about  1000  feet,  and  a.s  it  stan«l4l 
completely  apart,  it  is  a  very  con.spicuou.s  object  when  seen  from] 
the  north,  south,  or  ea«t.  On  the  western  side  the  lioha  hills  Bhot! 
it  from  view  at  all  points  further  than  the  top  of  their  eastern] 
face.  From  whatever  .side  it  is  seen,  the  hill  appeai-s  to  con.si.st  t»f ] 
four  parts,  which  rise  one  alx)ve  the  other.  First  comes  a  gentle] 
slope,  fairly  wooded  and  fertile,  and  ri.sing  alx>ut  200  feet  alovcj 
the  plain.  Second  comes  a  steep  ascent  of  about  400  feet,  bans  of] 
vegetation  other  than  grass  and  stunted  bushes,  except  a  few  fine] 
mango  trees  on  the  north  neai'  the  top.  Third  comes  a  .steepj 
nearly  porpcnJicular  ivall  of  bare  rock,  unscalable  except  at  two! 
or  three  points,  which  ri.ses  into  the  air  to  a  height  of  more  than , 
100  feet.  Fourth  is  the  wedge-shaped  hill-top,  which,  with  a  narroi 
ridge  ninning  east  and  west,  rises  above  the  third  part  of  the  hill  J 
in  a  .steep  slope,  partly  rocky  and  bare,  partJy  overgi"own  with  U 
slipperj'  grass,  ba.stard  spurge  and  aloe  bu.shes.  The  third  di  vi.sio 
the  hill,  whose  steepness  is  apparently  partly  due  to  artificial 
has  at  its  top  the  chief  line  of  defences  which  entirely  surroun<Js  > 
hill.  Between  tliis  line  of  defences  and  the  hill-top  a  narrow  wfinr 
or  terrace  completely  encircles  the  hill.  From  the  ea.stern  en<l 
third  division  of  the  hill  and  rising  to  about  half  its  height,  sii 
a  kmg  ridge  or  rather  wall  of  rock,  fifty  to  seventy  foct 
and  fifty  to  tiventy  feet  broa<l  at  the  top  and  penmps  11 
as  much  at  the  base  which  .stands  on  the   third  division  of 


1  CoDtributed  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Mownrdi*  C.8. 
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Thb  wall    of    rock,  which   is   also  fortificKl,   is  about  the 

16  length  as  the   fort  itself,  that  is  about  300  yards  long.     It 

east  and  west  like  the  rest  of  the  hill,  and  gives  it  a  peculiar 

by  which  it  can  at  once  be  known  from  the  surrounding  hilJs, 

jially  fi-om  the  neighboming  fort  of  Tale  on  the  otiier  side  of 

jc  Sil&v  creek- 

The  cliief  ascent  to  the  fort,  in  fact  the  only  ascent  that   is 

)racticable  without  much  climbing.  Ls  on  the  north  side.     Two  other 

zents,  one  along  the  south  face  and  the  other  at  the  east  end  of  the 

kill,  are  both  almost  impassable.  Starting  from  the  %nl]age  of  GhosAle, 

rhicli  lie^  on  the  lowest  and  gentlest  slope  of  the  hul  and  along 

the  whole  length  of  its  northern  face,  the  path  pas.se8  up'the  higher 

and  steeper  slope  to  the  point  where  the  eastern  wall  or  ridge  of 

I  rock  leaves  the  main  body  of  the  hill.     Here  was  the  gate  of  the 
fort,  but  not  a  trace  of  it  remains  and  its  exact  position  cannot  be 
netermined-     Before  reaching  this  point  there  appear  on  the  loft 
ilwo  temples,  one  of  Bhavani  with  a  nidely  cut  image  of  the  goddess, 
and  just  alx>ve   it    a   rather   large    squai'e     temple  of    Ganpati. 
Having  reached  the  l>ase  of  the  first  end  of  the  rocky  escarpment, 
rliich  forms  the  thii'd  division  of  the  hill,  the  visitor  climbs  up  to  the 
oint  whence  the  ridge  of  the  fortified  wall  of  rock  alx)ve  described 
retches  westward.     It  is  fortified  at  the  top  with  two  parapet  walls, 
I  at  its  northern  and  the  other  at  its  southern  edge.     These  walla 
each  about  four  feet  thick  and  meet  in  a  point  at  the  western  end, 
rhere  are  the  remains  of  a  round  bastion  of  gi-eat  height  Imt  not 
jore  than  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter.     The  northern  and  south- 
ern parapet  walls  have  each  of  them  two  niches,  extending  through 
>r  nearly  through  their  whole  thicknea.s.     Those  in  the  southern 
IvcaXl  are  pointed  arches  about  four  feet  high.     One  of  them  is  open 
the  further  or  outside  end,  the  other  is  closed  on  the  outside  by 
thin  wall.     Of  the  two  openings  in  the  northern  wall,  which  are 
s<]uare  at  the  top,  one,  like  the  latter  of  those  on  the  .southern 
rapet,  is  built  up  with  a  thin  wall  at  the  further  end.     Tlte  other 
more  curiou.s.      The  wall  is  here  about  two  feet  thicker  than  else- 
where and  suddenly  naiTows  to  its  usual  dimeDsiona,     At  this  point 
low  square  archway  about  five  feet  in  depth  lea<rls  into  the  wall, 
lot  at  right  angles  but  pai-allel  to  the  wall.     It  then  takes  a  sudden 
turn  at  right  angles  to  the  wall  and   to  its  first  direction,  thus 
/  a  hidden  chamber  about  five  feet  long  by  two  broacL     It 
ixrly  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall,  for  the  outside 
ing   b   shut   by   a   masonry    partition   piei-ced   with   chinks 
ahow  that  it  is  not  more  tlian  three  or  four   inches  thick. 
le  part  of  the  fort  which  is  built  along  the  top  of  this  westward 
re  is  called  the  khdnJeada,  appai'ently  from   its  resemblance  to 
le  claw  of  a  crab.     In  the   rock  just  within   the  bastion,  at  its 
jm  end,  is  a  circular  hole  about  three  inches  in  diameter   and 
a  foot  deep.     The  flag-staff"  is  said  to  have  stood  here.     There 
a  .similai'  hole  in  the  ground  at  about  the  middle  of  the  khankada. 
'here  are  no  remains  ot  buildings  or  other  objects  of  ii^terest  in  this 
of  the  fort. 

the  gate  originally  stood  are  the  remains  of  a  built 
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ia  simply  the  rocky  side  of  the  hill,  its  northern  »t 
aides  are  formed  by  prolonging  the  northern  and  sou 
of  the  khdiJcada,  which  here  draw  close  together  aud  turn  tacb 
about  twelve  feet  thick.  In  the  southern  wall,  a  curious  arched 
gateway,  al>out  live  feet  six  inches  high,  leads  outside  the  fofi  Ij 
means  of  steps.  It  appeal's  to  have  been  approached  from  tUe 
bottom  of  the  hill  by  a  path  or  by  steps,  no  trace  of  which  remiaai. 
and  to  have  l>een  intended  to  give  easy  access  to  frieoii 
desirous  of  entering  the  fort  from  the  south  side.  In  the  oa«t  wtD 
of  this  building  a  rock -cut  cistern  stretches  several  feet  under  the 
bill.  It  is  now  empty.  Near  the  w.est  end  of  tliis  chatuWr  \»  the 
place  where,  the  gate  of  the  fort  seems  originally  to  have  stood. 
Lying  on  the  ground  are  a  number  of  dressed  stones,  two  of 
which  have  rudely  cut  figures  of  tigers,  wide  open  jaws  and  loog 
curling  tails,  the  tops  of  which  nearly  touch  their  heads.  These 
tigers  are  said  to  have  formerly  been  above  the  gateway.  The  wsjr 
into  the  fort  passes  up  a  flight  of  steps  built  on  tlie  top  of  Ui* 
southern  wall  of  the  chamber  which  has  jast  been  described.  Both 
the  northern  and  southern  walls  of  this  chamber  seem  to  have  had 
a  flight  of  steps  at  the  top,  and  to  have  had  parapets  on  the  outside 
of  the  steps.  The  parapet  of  the  north  wall  and  the  steps  of  thti 
southern  wall  remain.  The  parapet  of  the  noi*th  wall  is  about  throe 
feet  thick  and  is  pierced  with  loopholes  for  musketry.  The  sieiM 
on  the  top  of  the  southern  wall  ai'e  prolonged  along  the  fac«  of  tar 
vocky  escarpment  of  the  liill,  until  they  reach  Uie  leiig©  which 
divides  it  from  the  highest  ridge.  To  the  right  or  south  side  of  thmt 
steps,  on  a  small  ledge  which  breaks  the  generally  perpendicoJbir 
face  of  the  escarpment,  are  three  small  rock -cut  cisterns.  The  steps 
lead  to  the  mam  enclosure  of  the  fort  itself  which  Is  triangular. 
The  length  of  the  northern  and  .southern  sides  is  about  300  yank 
each;  they  meet  in  a  point  at  their  western  entl.  The  third  or 
eastern  side  is  atout  1.50  yards  long.  There  appears  to  have  beoi 
a  wall  with  a  parapet  all  round  the  outside  edge  of  the  fort.  Most  ol 
this  wall  has  fallen,  but  traces  of  it  everywhere  remain.  B<^rioj]iB|r 
at  the  western  angle  of  the  fort,  a  little  along  the  northern  side.  ai« 
three  rock -cut  cisterns.     Unlike  the  cistern  in  the  bui'  low 

near  the  gateway,  they  are  open  at  the  top.     The  wate;     a         m  U 
not  now  fat  to  drink.     Passing  along  tlie  south  side  of  the  tort  the 
bottom  of  the  rock  on  tlie  left,  that  is  on  the  southern  face   i^ 
highe.st  ridge  of  the  hill,  is  seen  to  be  pierced  with  low  aiul  shaUc 
grottoes,  evidently  artificial     Clase  to  these  grottoes  is  Um 
of  a  ruined  temple  of  Bhav4ni«     There  is  no  image  and  no  wi  _ 
The  image  in  the  little  temple  at  the  foot  of  the  mil  just  above 
village  of  Gliosdle  is  said  to  belong  to  this  temple.     Just  below  Uw 
on  a  ledge  approached  from  the  main  ledge   of  the   fort    by  ea 
imperfect  flight  of  steps,  are   two  rock -cut  cisterns  about  f  •"'* 
feet  long  by  fifteen  broad.     The  east  cistern  is  open  at  tha  t 
the  west  cistera  is  cut  into  the  face  of  the  rock  and  overhonf: 
it.     The  water  in  the  west  cistern  is  ba^i,  that  in  the  ea8t  exsi 
excellent  and  of  considerable  depth. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  south  side  are  the  remains  of  what  apf 
to  have  been  a   large  round  bastion.     Here  thare   ia  j^    * 
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apparently  intended  for  a  gun,  and,  juat  l>elow  it,  an  iron  pun  about      Chapter  TtV. 

ton  feet  long  and  of  good  workmanship  has  recently  (1881)  been  places  crfLitei 

uneai'thcd  from  about  a  f*x>t  below  the  surface.     Apparently  it  wa.s 

buried  simply  by  the  operation  of  nature,  btung  covered  by  the  sand 

and  gravel,  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  the  rock  above.     The 

giin  has  no  inscription.     Alwut  th?  middle  of  the  east  side  of  the 

•i      fort  is  an  old  ruinous  Musalnian  tomb  or  darijdh.  and  near  it  a  rudely 

^V&it  cistern  now  empty.     Clpse  to  this  and  to  the  north  of  it  are  the 

^■remains  of  a  large  and  solid-looking  dwelling-house,  and  immediately 

to  the  north  of  the  dwelling-house  are  the  remains  of  the  powder 

t magazine  still  in  fair  preserv  ation.  It  was  evidently  a  solidly  built 
structure,  with  a  veranda  on  the  north  and  .south  side,4  and  a  high 
roof  with  gables  at  the  east  and  west  ends.  The  length  of  the  whole 
l>uilding  from  east  to  west  was  about  eighty  feet,  and  its  breadth 
including  the  two  verandas  about  forty  feet.  The  inner  chamber 
is  only  about  twenty  feet  wide.  The  walls  are  nearly  nine  feet 
thick    A  masonry  facijig  protected  the  building. 

From  the  north-east  corner  a  steep  path  leads  down  the  face  of 

the  escarpment  to  a  triangular  outwork  or  redoubt,  which  is   built 

along  the  edge  of  a  low  hill  which  forms  an  ea.stem  spur  of  the  fort. 

This  outwoik  Is  rudely  couv^tructed   of  stone  and  has  platforms  for 

cannon.    Tradition  says  that  this  was  the  place  where  the  besieged 

kept  their  provisions,  but  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  they  should 

liave  kept  tnem  in  so  exposed  a  place.     The  only  object  of  interest  on 

the  north  side  of  the  fort  is  a  large  open  pond  faced  on  the  outer 

side  with  masonry.     Near  this  is  the  only   point   from   which   the 

Rscent  to  the  top  of  the  hill  is  practicable.     As  it  is,  the  ascent  is  very 

L^  steep  anfl  is  overgro^vn  with  long  and  slippery   grass.     The  top  of 

H^he  hill  fonns  a  narrow  ridge  about  180  yar<is  long  whose  eastern 

^"  end  commands  an  extensive  view.   A  little  east  of  south,  beyond 

the   plain  which  stretches   from   the    foot  of    the  hill,   the  Siilav 

creek    winds   towards   the   sea    across   low   mud-flats    hidden   by 

II      mangrove  bushes.     Beyond  the  Salav  creek,  and  separated  from  it  by 

^ftft  narrow  neck  of  rising  ground,  is  the  broatler  expanse  of  the  Madar 

l^trreek.    Beyond  this  the  view  ends  with  the  Kuda  hills.     In  front  of 

the   Kuda   hills,   and   hiding   them   on  the  left,  is  the  range  of 

hills  above    Madar,   and    to    the    left   of    these    and    somewhat 

nearer,  is   a    thick   range   of  hills,  called  the  hill  of   the  gods   or 

yOevdeha  Dongar,  to  the  extreme  left  of  which  is  the  nearly  detached 

lill  on  which  is  built  the  fortress  of  Tale.   Just  on  this  side  of  this 

last  range,  and  appeariiig  to  flow  at  its  feet,  is  the  tidal    river  that 

lower  down  broa^Jens  into  the  Sdlav  creek.     In  the  distance  behind 

'ale  fort  are  a  number  of  hills,   one  of  which   b  called   Move. 

Hill  to  the  left  of  these  and  nearly  duo  east  is  the  level  country 

xat  stretches  acrass  Mingaon,  bounded  in  the  far  distance  by  the 

rddri  hills.     These  the  eye  can  follow  till  they  disappear  about 

-ea.st  of  the  point  of  observation.     In  front  of  them  stretches  the 

of  hills  that  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Roha  creek.    The  view  to  the 

consists  merely  of  a  naiTow  valley   which  is  ]x»unded  at   its 

ler  side  by  the' central  range  of  Roha  hills.     Nothing  is  visible 

id  these  hills  except  atone  point,  where,behind  .slight  depressions, 

> group  of  hilts  on  one  of  whoso  summits  is  the  fort  of  Avchitgad. 
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Chapter  XIV.  Of  the  building  of  the  Ghos&la  fort  no  notice  has  been  tnr^.. 

Places  oTlnterest  l?H"."g  ^^^  sixteenth  century   done  with  the  fort«  of  T 
Rani  the  moaem  RAygad,  it  Ixjiongcd  to  the  Ahnia<inn$rf»'-  ' 
lu  1G3G  it  passed  to   BijApur  and  was  in  chaise  of  tli  ^bo 

entrusted  it  to  a  Mardtha,  who  in  1648  gave  it  up  to  Sluv..  Ir 
1659,  on  the  approach  of  Afzul  KJian  from  Bijipur.  the  t^i  '  ..  i 
siege  to  the  fort,  hut,  on  the  report  of  Afzul  Khdn's  murder  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Bij^ipiu'  army,  be  hastily  retij'ed,'  In  1735 
Ohosala  was  reduced  by  BAjirJiv  Peshwa,  ana  in  the  treaty  tnwk 
with  the  Sidi  in  the  same  year  the  fort  was  ceded  to  the  MardthASw* 
In  1818  it  was  taken  by  a  detachment  of  Colonel  Prother's  fOfte 
before  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Rdyga*i* 

Ghodegaon  or  G-oregaon,  an  inland  port  in  the  MiLngaonj 
sub-division,  lies  alx)ut  six  miles  north-west  of  DAsgaon  and  h 
south  of  the  junction  of  the  CJoda  and  the  K6J,  where  they  mc 
the  tide  from  the  SAvitri  river.  The  1881  census  showed  52 
bouses  and  2830  people,  of  whom  2370  were  Hindus  and 
Musalmdiis.  Boats  of  about  twelve  tons  (50  khandis)  pass  to 
Ghodegaon,  and  there  is  a  large  ti-affic  to  and  from  the  port  chiefly 
in  rice.  The  average  yearly  trade,  during  the  five  years  oDduog 
1881-82,  was  exports  £19,957  and  imports  £8880.^  Gbo«legaon 
is  probably  a  very  old  trade  centre,  the  Hippokura  (Ghodekuls) 
of  Ptolemy  (A.D.  150).*  Ptolerny  has  Balipatna  and  Hippokni 
south  of  Symulla  or  Cheul.  Of  these  Balipatna  is  probaW 
Pdlepattan  or  the  city  of  PAle,  the  modern  village  of  Pale  al 
two  miles  to  the  north- west  of  Mahdd,  pos-sesaing  Buddhist  c*i 
Hippokura  has  been  supposed  to  be  Gho<ibandar  in  Sdlsett*.  1 
Ghodegaon  seems  a  more  likely  identification,  as  its  position  at  ihi 
limit  of  navigation  on  the  northern  branch  of  the  BAnkot  rii 
must  have  ma<ie  it  an  early  centre  of  trade.  Till  1718  it  was 
heail-quaiiecs  of  a  petty  di\'ision.  Afterwards  it  was  ceded  to 
Peshwa  by  the  Habshi,  and  in  those  disturbed  times  is  said 
have  more  than  once  been  burnt.  In  1826  Ghodegaon  is  mention? 
as  the  terminus  of  two  routes  from  Poona  by  the  Dev  and  Kninbha 
passes.  It  was  a  country  town  or  kaaba,  with  500  hoTises  uA 
forty  shops  and  some  temples  and  wells,' 

Kankeshvar,  close    to   the  sea  in   the  extreme    north-we 
of  the  district,  Is  a  long  even-topped  hill,  1261  feet  high,  strctdm 
nearly  north  and  south,  with  bare  sides  and  a  woocled  toi       "" 
south  end  of  the  hillj  from  which  it  can  be  most  easily  climl 
about  six  miles  south-cast  of  Mdndva  and  eight  miles  noi 
of  Alibdg.     Its  nearness  to  the  sea  makes  the  hUl  top  ph 


•  Grftiit  Dufl'8  MarAthAa,  63.  »  Ditto,  79.  "  Wtto,  282. 

•  Bombay  Coarier,  2nd  May  1818  ;  Pendhari  imd  Mordtha  Wars,  *264. 
•TliedctailB  are:  Exports,  1877-78  £31,787,    1878-79  £28,342.  1S79S0  £!».( 

1880-81  £74541,    1881-82  £1.3.621  ;  Imports,  1877  78  £6956,  1S78-79  i:i3.iWl,  ISTS 
£6573,  1880-81  £91.12,  18S1.82  £8791>. 

•  Ptolemy  (BertL)«'  Edition,  iys,'205)  L,is  two  ilippokuraa,  one  on  the  coatt,  ih«  ot 
inland.     The  rh1»nd  Iliimnkura  is  inentioned   as  tlie   capital  of  BAt»-l^'"  ■■       ^' 
Professor   Bhrtndtirknr    (MS.)    idpntifios    with   the    VidivAyakuraa,    - 
ShAtakamiii  who  ruled  at  KolhApur.     No  natne  of  Kolhipnr  r««9mH 
has  been  discovered.  i  Clunes'  Itiaerary,  4flL 
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)l,  and  its  ])uildings  and  holy  places,  its  waving  beautifully- wooded 
rtop.   and    its  wide  views   of  hill   and  sea  always  repay  a   visit, 
Tlie  hill  is  most  easily  climbed  from  the  sonth-west,  where,  from 
the  foot  to    the    top  and  far  along  its  waving   upper  slope,   the 
ascent   is  made  easy,  in  steep  places  by  a  broad  tili^jht  of  steps 
by   a  paved  way   where  the  surface  is  level     The  pavement 
at  the  foot  of  the  south-west  spur,  near  a  shrine  of  the  three- 
led  Dattdtraya,  about  a  hundred  yards  to    the  north  of  the 
viUaa^e  of  Miipgaon.  *Tlie  pavement  is  the  gift  of  a  Gujarat 
of  Alibdg,  named  Govind  RevAdas,  the  minister  of  Baghoji 
igria  (1759-1793),  who  died  in  1774  (Shale  1696),  before  the 
/^ement  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  completed.     The  ^st  200  or 
300  j'ar<l.s  liave  patches  of  smooth  paving,  patches  of  rough  pacing, 

I  and  stretches  of  bare  rfx:k.  Beyond  this  a  well  finished  pavement 
tlimbs  the  south  face  of  the  hill  in  a  zigzag  flight  of  steps,  and 
■iretche^  over  mounds  and  hollows,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  great 
lemple  of  Kankeshvar,  and  beyond  the  temple,  about  300  yards  to 
fhe  Vishnu  pool  or  cow's  mouth  cistern,  a  total  distance  of  about 
^000  yards.^  Two  masoniy  ponds  on  the  hill  top,  the  chief  Shiv 
pool  and  Brahma's  pool  about  150  yarda  to  the  south,  formed  part 
of  this  great  work. 

A  few  paces  to  the  east  of  Dattdtraya's  temple,  the  spot  from 

rhich  the  pave<i  way  begins  is  marked  by  four  stone  pillars  about 

^wo  feet  high  wliicli  were  set  up  by  the  masons.     On  one  of  them  a 

Isruip-case  or  shdhmhha  is  carved.     After  about  200  yards  of  an 

regular  pathway  is  another  small  pillar  with  a  hammer  and  three 

lisels  carved  on  it.     A  hundred  yards  more  of  the  same  unfinished 

)avement,  lead  to  the  foot  of  the  steep  ascent,  the  beginning  of  a 

jzag  flight  of  steps.     At  the  begimiing  of  the  steps,  on  the  right,  are 

two  square  whitewashed  tombs  about   three  feet   high    known   as 

lohaugiri  and  Bitlgiri.     On  the  south  tomb  are  carved  a  Uyig-c&ae, 

,  pair  of  feet,  and  a  conch  shell.     On  the  north  tomb  are  a  ling-case,  a 

)air  of  feet,  a  conch  shell,  and  a  bull,  an<i  between  the  two  tombs  is  a 

imaller  tomb  also  with  ling-caae,  bull,  conch  shell,  and  feet.  Along  the 

iides  of  the  steps  are  rows  of  ndndruk  trees,  with  many  gaps,  and  the 

ees  that  remain  ai-e  little  more  than  stunted  bushes.     This  avenue 

Prf  t       ;  which  improves  in  the  less  exposed  upper  slopes,  was  a 

work  from  the  steps,  and  was  carried  out  by  the  headman 

Alapgaon  village,  who  was  rewarded  by  freedom  from  forced 

ibour  and  from  other  exactions.     In  a  srjuare  paved  resting-place. 

At  the  top  of  the  first  hundred  steps,  on  the  right,  is  a  cleft  rock 

lied  the  Cobra's  Seat,  Ndgobdcha  Tappa,  because  a  cobra  lives  in 

and  comes  out  to  be  worshipped  on  Ndgpanchami  day.     Close  by 

a  broken  land-grant  stone  with  the  ass-curse. 

From  the  Cobra's  Seat,  the  steps  wind  up  the  steep  south  face. 
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The  detaiU  are  :  From  Dattdtraya's  temple  to  the  hiU  foot  aboQt  300  vardB  ;  from 

»"••.  .lining  of  the  steps  to  the  C-obra'a  Seat  uHout  100  yarda  ;  frojn  the  Cobm'a  Seat 

r*  lunAudi  or  Cow's  Altar  At>ont  270  yards  ;  from  the  Cow's  Altar  to  P^eahvar 

if  >iit  .^t80  yarda  ;  from  Pdleahvar  to  Brahma's  Po(^  aboat  400  yards  ;  front 

khit.M  i>  Tool  to  the  temple  about  150  yanis  ;  and  north  to  Vishnu's  Pool  aboat  30O 

'  kl  i«.  a  total  o£  about  11)00  yards. 
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ah»out  270  paces,  to  a  platform  known  as  the  Gaynmtin'li  or  C-on 
Si!at.     In  this  platform,  which  measures   alxmt    thjrt.«^ea  fet-t  U 
eleven,  is   the    figure  of  a   cow   (!'  /"xlxT  7"),  and  a 
natural    hole  full   of  crystals  in  the  shape  of  a  cow's    foot 
cow  used  to  come  from  Vjilukeshvar  temple  in  Bomlmy  and  sprinki 
with   milk  the    god  Kankeshvar  ou  the  top  of  the    hill, 
the   cowherd  followed  the  cow  and  tried  to  catch  h»T.     W>if»n 
found   herself  discovered  she  leapt  from  the  top  oj 
gpot,  and  the  cowherd  was  killed,  and  his  ima^e  is  >    ^  ;j . 

stone  at  the  Cobra's  Seat.     From  the  crest  of  the  hiii  is  a  pleas 
view  cast  along  the  well  wooded  valley  between  the  Kanke«h\i 
S^ai'gad  ranges.    Further  to  the  east  are  glimpses  of  the  Nj 
river  and  of  the  distant  Ndgothna  and  Bnor  bills.     To   the 
and  west  are  bare  flat  rioe-fields  relieved  by  scattered  clmnpf 
trees.     Along  the  coast  stretehes  a  broad  belt  of  green  p^lm  topi, 
and  ofl'  the  coast,  in  the  sail -brightened  sea,  lie   the  low  rock 
Uaderi  and  the  higher  lighthouse-crowned  island  of  Khtoderi. 

Beyond  the  Cow's  Seat  the  paved  way  winds  north-east  up  a 
slope,  and  between  less  stunted  and  broken  rows  of  trees,  alK:»ut 
yards  to  a  small  dometl  shrine  of  Pilleshvar  (13' x  10' x  10'), 
ling  inside  and  a  curious  pointed  cement-covered  roof.     Beyoi 
PAleshvar  shrine  the  pavement  turns  to  the  north,  and,  with 
ground  on  the  right,  passes  along  a  waving  hill-top,  whose  h 
are  beautifully  wooded  with  mango  and  cuthok  tree&     About 
paces   beyond  the   PAleshvar  temple,  on  the  right,  a 
doorway  leads  through  a  seven  feet  high  wall  of  laterite  i 
RAm's  pool  or  Rama  Tirth,  a  stone  lined  pond  about  fort 
by  fifty-four.     In  the  centre  of  the  other  three  sides  arc    .    . .    ml 
single  arches,  and,  inside  of  each  of  the  four  doorways,  flights  of  rt 
lead  to  the  water.  This  is  the  first  of  the  four  pools  in  which  pilgri 
to  Kankeshvar  should  bathe  before  they  enter  the  chief  tempU^.     Th< 
water  is  drunk  but  it  is  not  good.     At  the  foot  of  a  tr<  \. 

yards  west  of  RAm's  pool,  on  a  stone  about  eighteen  inchf  >  _ 

rudely  carved  figure  of  a  horseman  with  a  speai-  in  his  hand.  Uodf 
it,  in  GujarAti  letters,  are  the  words,  Kumhhdr  Rdmji  PatcL,  8av» 
1929  nd  Vaishakh  snd  11  ne  vdr  Gareu,iha,t  is  Thursday  the  11th 
the  bright  half  of  Vai^kdkh  (April -May)  A.D.  1872.  This  stone 
set  up  by  a  potter  of  Cheul  to  a  dead  member  of  his  family  wli 
spirit  haunted  his  house.  The  potter  comes  up  the  hill 
makes  the  stone  tidy,  and  gives  the  spirit  a  cocoanut  to 
and  persuade  him  not  to  wander  but  to  staj*  in  his  stoii 
little  beyond  the  north  wall  of  Rdm's  pool  are  three  ret!  w  L. .  ^ 
stones,  the  centre  stone  roughly  shaped  like  a  human  figure.  These 
are  Vetdl  the  prince  of  the  spirits  and  two  of  his  soldiers.  Stepfl  to 
the  right  lead  to  an  old  temple  with  an  image  of  Rakhmdb4.L  The 
feet  on  her  right  are  all  that  remains  of  an  image  of  Vit 
which,  some  years  ago,  was  smashed  by  a  madman.  V  itlioba'a 
is  a  complete  ruin. 

About  150  paces  further  north,  along  the  well  wooded  hiU  tofj 
in  a  slight  *hollow,  the  chief  buildings  on  the  hill  chi«ter  roundel 
large  stone-lined  pond,  with  a  stone  parapet  wall,  i'  ' 
small  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the  water     Round  i 


)i-th  east  and  south  duster  shrines  and  well  shaded  rest-houaes, 
»d   on    the   west   bank    is    the    old    richly    carved     temple  of 
mkeshvar  with  two-storied  rest-houses  beyond,  one  or  two  young 
palms,  old  champa  bushes,  and  high  mango  and  pipal  trees, 
u*ough   whose   leaves   gleam   long   stretches  of  the  western  sea. 
Altogether  there  arc  about  fifteen  nouses  of  which  five  belong  to 
Bnilmians,  one  to  a  Gurav,  and  the  others  are  rest-houses.* 

^^P  The  pond  is  surrounded  by  a  parapet  wall  about  fotir  feet  high, 
^Bound  tne  outside  of  which  is  a  pavement  alx)ut  thirty  feet  broad.  In 
!^W)e  parapet  wall  are  eight  doors  three  of  them  large  and  five  of  them 
mnall.     The  pond  is  eight-sided,  with,  inside  of  each  door,  a  terrace 
or  platform  with  a  plain  front  and  flights  of  steps  At  each  aide. 
When  the  pond  is  full,  the  water  is  alwut  thirty-four  yards  across. 
The  temple  of  Kankeshvar,  the  chief  building  on  the  hill,  stands  in 
the  middle  of  the  west  bank  of  the  pond.     Its  dark  shrine  and  white- 
washe<l  spire  are  built  in  the  richly-carved  many -cornered  Chilukyan 
or  HemJt<lpanti  style.     There  are  three  main  face-s,  to  the  cast  north 
and  south,  each  face  enriched  with  image  niches.   The  lines  of  the 
corners,  between  the  faces,  are  carried  up  beyond  the  heavy  eave  into 
pointed  panels,  which,  in  sets  of  three,  each  ending  in  a  round  dvla 
berry  and  a  stoppered  water-pot,  stand  out  round  the  central  spire. 
The  central  spire,  like  its  side  panels,  ends  in  an  dvla  and  a  water- 
)t,  which  at  certain   seasons  is  crowned   by  a  large  bra^s  oil  jar. 
["he  outer  measurements  of  the  shrine  are  about  twenty-six  feet 
from  eaid;  to  west,  and  about  sixty-five  feet  round  the  Imse.     The 
height  of  the  walls,  to  the  heavy  stone  eave,  is  about  sixteen  feet, 
and  to  the  top  of  the  spire  fifty-one  and  a  half  feet     In  the  centre 
Lof  the  north  east  and  south  ^es,  a  belt  about  three  feet  broad, 
^Bis  occupied  with  image  niches,  and  a  third  image  niche  occupies  the 
K  face  of  the  spire  above.     Between  each  of  the  three  main  faces  the 
H  wall  Ls  built  in  five  comers,  the  two  corners  nearest  the  image  niches 
being  shallow  and  the  three  others  deep.     At  the  top  of  each  of  the 
comers  is  the  figure  of  a  monkey  and  under  t!ie  eaves  are  small 
seated  Yogi  figures.     According  to  the  hdva  or  ascetic  who  lives  in 
the  temple,  the  inures  in  the  three  niches  on  the  south  face  are,  in 
the  spire  niche  Brahma  with  SAvitri   on  his  knee,  in  the  upper 
ahrine  niche  Bhairav,  and  in  the  lower  niche  Ghiyatri.    Below  Gdyatri 
are  a  pair  of  elephants.    On  the  east  face,  in  the  spire  aiche  is  Shiv, 
in  the  upper  shrine  niche  Bhairav,  and  in  the  lower  shrine  niche 
S4>'itri  and  elephants  below.     On  the  north  face,  in  the  spire  niche 
is  VLshnu,  in  the  upper  shrine  niche   Bhairav,  and  in  the  lower 
shrine  niche  Sarasvati  and  elephants  below.     To   the  north    the 
water    passes    from   the  shrine  through    a  stone    lion -mouth    or 
s-ink  miikli,  into  a  masonry  cistern,  and  from  the  cistern    through 

ta  covered  masonry  drain.  A  few  yai'<is  to  the  west,  at  the  comer  of 
the  shrine,  are  some  old  carved  stones,  one  of  which,  said  to  be  an 
tnacril>ed  land-grant  stone,  has  lately  been  carried  by  the  bm)a  inside 
: 

^    ,  *  The  lumM  of  the  buildera  of  six  of  the  rest-bouaes  are  :  Klhuji  Shot  Gajar 
*  «f  AEbAg,  BilktisluiA  Jivanji  Sbet  of  Abbig.  Devub^  a  BhunsAli  lady  of  Bombay, 

Bi^ho  SiMt  SonAr  of  Bombay,  OoTind  Gran^4bar  Fhadke  of  NAgaon,  and  Gngldii 

"       »«<  Bcmhtj, 
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Cliapter  XIY. 
■bee  of  Interest 

*       TempU, 


the  temple,    Tlie  hall  or  maiidap  to  the  west  of  the  old  «hnoo  i 
modeiTL     It  is  a  low    tile-roofed   building  like  a  dwel' 
Above  tlie  hall  roof,  in  the  west  face  of  the  spire,  is  a  8« j  __ 

of  old  masoary  surmounted  by  a  standing  figure  of  a  tiger,  aimI 
with  an  upper  and  a  lower  row  of  image-niches  with  tigures  said 
to  be  of  Bnairav.  There  is  also  another  niche  to  tlie  west  of  ib» 
main  niche  in  the  north  face  wHth  a  figure  said  to  be  of  Bl 
The  outer  wall  of  the  shrine  has  been  lately  repaire<1  and  man 
the  crevices  have  been  pointed  with  moi^tar.  But  tli 
the  star  or  many-pointed  Chalukyan  style,  and,  th<  h  : 
ornamented,  seems  to  belong  to  about  the  same  time  (Hth  cen 
as  the  AmbarnAth  temple  near  Kaly^.  Though  the  spire  is  w 
washed,  some  of  the  figures  in  the  image-niches  have  b»eeu  left 
and  the  stoppers  in  the  water  pot  ornaments  are  red.  In  the  i 
through  the  east  wall  of  the  modern  hall  or  viandapf  a  (U>or  k'«M 
a  lobby  or  passage  about  ten  feet  long  by  five  broad.     In  the  V 

east  wail  of  tliis  passage  is  a  central  door  eight  feet  hi^h  by  three 

eight  broad  witli  richly  carved  pilasters,  and,  on  each  side,  a  row  oC 
five  door-keepers  each  about  eighteen  inches  high.     To  the  ri;L'''* 
two  female  and  three  male  figures,  and  to  the  left  two  fern 
two  male   figures,   the   fifth   in  the   centre  of  tlie  left  row  Itfiv 
disappeared.     Through  the  doorway  six  steps  lead  down  into  a 
shrine  about  ten  feet  square  with  plain  walls,  and,  about  fiftesen 
from  the  fioor,  a  domed  ceiling  in  the  Chdlukyan  or  cross 
style.     The  floor  is  paved  with  stone.     In  the  middle  is  s  xhdlu 
or  ling  case  about  three  feet  long,  hid  by  a  modem  brass  cobra 
raises  a  five-hooded  head  facing  the  north.    In  the  centre  of 
ling  case  is  a  round  hole  about  six  inches  across  and  a  foot  dee; 

To  the  south-west  of  the  temple,  about  a  hundred  yards  down} 
hill,  is  Bhim's  pond  or  Bhim  Kwid  where  the  pilgrim  should  \ 
immediately  before  entering  the  temple.  But  this  pool  dries 
after  the  close  of  the  rains  and  is  seldom  visited.  West  of 
main  temple,  under  an  open  tiled  canopy,  is  a  bull  and  at  the 
two  lamp-pillars  about  twenty-five  feet  high.  Behind,  to  the  wort 
and  north-went  are  the  houses  of  the  temple  ministrants  4 
Chavkalelii  or  Mdli,  a  Gurav,  and  a  Konkanasth  Braliman.  The  Jtfili 
belongs  to  the  village  of  Jhiidd,  about  two  miles  west  of  Kanke-shvsff 
hilL  His  is  one  of  eight  families  who  hold  the  office  of  chief 
ministrant  in  turn,  being  entitled  to  all  otferiugs.  Besides  he  » 
paid  monthly  from  the  temple  funds  one-fifth  of  a  ton  (5  mantt\ 
unhusked  rice  and  11«.  6d  (Rs,  o|)  in  cash.  .The  Guj-avs,  of  w 
there  are  eighty  play  music  tmcc  a  day  morning  and  even- 
came  about  four  generations  l>ack  from  Junnar  in  Poona  T 
from  the  temple  funds  4*,  (Rs.  2)  a  month  and  one  and  ii  nu 

of  rice,  eking  out  their  allowance  by  working  as  husbai.  '.nd 

Ialx)urers.     The  ChitpAvan  Brdhraan  performs  part  of  tli'    .•    i^hip, 
and  is  paid  5*.  M.  (Rs.  2-14)  a  month,  and  one  and  a  luiU 
unhusked  rice  from  the  temple  fund.s.     Ho  came  from  NaL,-. 
Alibdg  about  twenty  years  ago.     Another  person  attached   to  Uiej 
temple  is  a  B^-dhltnan  ascetic  or  Brahmaehiri,  who  lives  in  a  lit 
room  in  the  north  wall  of  the  temple.    He  has  nothing  to  do 
the  worship  of  the  god.    Attached  to  the  temple  tliei'e  aro  a1^ 


kolAba. 


ati 


rhmen,  who  receive  the  same  allowance  as  the  Guravs,  and  a  clerk, 

lo^ets  £1  (Rs.  10)  a  month  in  cash.  There  are  alao  six  cows  and  two 

The  temple  enjoys  the  grant  of  Sogaon   village,  which 

afaoat  77  tons  (104  Jckandis)  of  unhusked  rice  a  yeaj*.     Half 

Is  is  8old  at    a  rate  fixed   hy  the  Collector,  and  the  proceeds 

lich    range  from  £80   to   £100   (Ra.  800  -  Us.  1000)  are  paid  to 

►vernmeut.     Of  the  remaining  fifty-two  khandis  twenty-two  are 

ributed  to  the  temple  sen'aiits  and  twelve   ai*e  spent  in  feeding 

igioua  beggars.     The  remaining  eighteen  are  sold,  and  the  proceeds 

>Hed  towards  the   daily   distnbutiou  of  food  to  travellers  and 

who  visit  the  temple.  .  Connected  with  the  temple   is  an 

louse  or  milivart    for    the    charitable  distributioir    of  food, 

led  by  one  GangAd^,  aOujar  Vdni  of  Bombay.     Any  person 

piling  the  hill  is  fed   for  three  days  from  the  temple  .supplies, 
'  two  days  from  Gangfldds'  alms-house.     The  dole  stops  at  the 
of   five   days.^      The   affairs  of   the  temple  are  managed   by 
lOommittee   or  parwh  of   five,   who   supervise   the   collection   of 
renue    and    control    the    expenditure.     The   present   committee 
ludes  tw^o  Kdyasth  Pi-abhus,  one  Brdhman,  one  Gos^vi,  and  one 
)4r.     When  a  vacancy  occurs  the  rest  of  the  committee  choose  a 
suitable  person  from  one  of  the  villages  near  Kankeshvar.    Every 
'  yy»  in  nonour  of  the  god,  the  Guravs  play  music  twice,  in  the 
rning  and    in  the  evening.     About  six    in   the    morning   the 
li    ministrant   washes   the    god,   and   his  clothes   and   vessels, 
id  offers  tlowers  and   a  cocoanut.     Between  seven  and  nine,  after 
MiLli's  service  is  over,  the  Brdhman  comes  and  offers   the  five 
or  amriis  milk,  curds,  sugar,  honey,  and  clarified  butter, 
in  the  afternoon    the    MAu    worships    about  four  o'clock 
Id  the   Brahman   about   five.   Worshippers   offer   a  cocoanut  or 
betelnut;  they   never  bring  blood  offerings.     All   the  offerings 
to  the  AiAli,  but  visitors  often  make   the   Brdhman   a  small 
it     Monday  is  sacred  to  the  god,  and,  once  a  year,  comes 
great  fair,  at  the  Noveml»cr  full-moon.     The  November  fair  is 
ided  by  10,000  to  12,000   visitor.^f.     A  large  number  of  these, 
rhaps  about  a  thousand,  are  people  from  Bombay  chiefly  holiday 
ikcrs.     Most  of  the  re.st  belong  to  the  villages  round,  the  Kolis 
|d  Milis,  that  is  Panchkalshis  and  Chavkalshia,  being  the  most 
jerous  and   most  devout  worshippers.     A  pilgrim  should  bathe 
the  Ram   pool  about  150   yards  south  of  the  temple,  then  in 
Vishnu  pool  about  .300  yards  to  the  north,  then  in  the  main 
id  or  Shiv  pool,  and  perhaps  in  the  Bhim  pool  to  the  south-west, 
should  then  make  nis  offering  to  the  god.     It  is  a  pretty  fair 
th  crowds  of  gaily  clad  visitors.     In  the  afternoon  three  gods  come 
palanquins  to  pay  their  respect  to  Kankeshvar ;  Ganpati  from 
ris  aljout  four  unle.s  to  the  north-west ;  Bhairav  from  Shiroli  about 
ro  miles  to  the  north ;  and  Devi  from  Jhirad  about  two  miles  to 
west.    There  is  also  the  long  pole  of  Phup^devi  from  Revas  about 
len  to  the  north.     Each  of  these  are  escorted  by  a  band  of  alx)ut 
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•  Thedailydole  is  1  dkerofrioe,  {ahfr  ofpabe,  a  rupee  weight  of  clariKed  butter, 
a  native    pice  weight  of  hemp  or  gtttya  to   thosa    who   smoke  giinjn^  chilliex   anil 
tonnanc.  two  n&tive  pice  wei^t  of  salt,  and  tli«  sams  qaantity  of  tobacco. 
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five  and  twenty  villagers.    When  the  ffods  have  pai'^  -»Hp«<i» 

Kftiikeshvar,  Kaiikeshvars  crown  is  brought  out  itied  in 

palanquin.  Then  a  procession  is  formed  and  the  palanquins  are  outmI 
round  the  outside  of  the  pond,  with  crowds  of  men  bare  to  the  wtisk 
and  their  hair  ntreaming  down  their  backs,  dancing  and  alvoutilig  iri 
front  of  the  palanquins,  each  with  a  cane  in  his  hand  whtd)  aatf 
clash  together  as  an  accompaniment  to  their  singing.  On  the  mf 
of  the  great  fair  a  large  brass  oil  jar  is  .pulled  up  hy  the  Qursvs  iM 
set  on  the  top  pinnacle  of  the  spire  and  a  light  burnt  in  it.  li 
remains  on  the  top  of  the  spire  till  the  MahAshivrdtra  in  Fcbumrr- 
March  when  it  is  taken  down.  On  the  MahdahiN-rdtra  a  ^^'B^ 
attended  ^ir  is  held,  and  a  band  of  the  prof«?s.<iional  siogccs  calieA 
Harddses  arc  employed  to  sing  thepraises  of  Shi  v.  The  eatertainnmrt 
costs  from  £20  to  £30  (Rs.  200  -  Rs.  300).  , 

To  the  north-west  of  the  main  temple  is  the  shrine  of  BAiDOBhTiD 
It  is  a  building  of  plain  dressed  masonry  about  twelve  feet  aqusMj 
repairedwith  mortar,  but  apparently  as  old  as  the  temple.  To  tbo  cti^ 
is  a  porch  about  six  feet  six  inches  square  supported  on  two  piUan^ 
with  deep  eaves.  On  each  side  of  the  shrine  door  are  carved  piraslaBi 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  lintel  is  a  small  Ganpati.  The  walls  of  the 
shrine  are  plain  both  outside  and  inside.  The  porch  ceilitiL^  !>  flu 
but  the  shrine  ceiling  rises  in  a  cross-cornered  dome  to 
stone.  In  the  centre  of  the  paved  floor  of  the  shrine  is  a  ••••y  ^i 
/i77^-case.  The  outer  roofs  of  the_porch  and  of  the  .shrine  arc 
large  blocks  of  dressed  stone.  Tney  rise  in  three  ti 
witn  stone  horns  or  knobs  in  the  corners  and  in  the  c*. 
tier.  The  ornament  in  the  centre  of  the  dome  roof  is 
berry,  or  round  flattened  crab-apple,  with  a  water  pot  on 
and  a  stopper  in  its  mouth,  probably  representing  a  coooanut. 

To  the  east  of  Rameshvar's  shrine,  from  the  north 
pond,  rises  a  flight  of  ten  steps.     The  small  tiled  bu  i 
left  is  a  rest-house.     Behind  it,  the  modern  square  bm. 
domed  roof,  entered  by  five  steps,  and  with  a  standing  i^-u-t^, 
deity  inside,  is  the  temple  of  Lakshmi-Niriyan.    Behiud  ai 
thakdied  Brdhuiaii  huts.     Tlie  larger  tiled  buildirv-     '• 
(a)x)ut  36' X 33' and  12' high),  in  the  modem  dwt 
is  Ganpati  s  temple.     The  three  figures  in  tin- 
door,  are,  Ganpati  in  the  centre,  Siddhi  on  Gaup; 
on  his  left.     Opposite  the  temple  door  is  a  small  sin 
alaba.ster  image  of  Ganpati 's  rat.    The  temple  has  bee: 
by  the  bdva  or  worshipper,  a  burly  long-bearded  Karb 
with  finger  nails  about  two  inches  long.     North  of  Gaiai^ii  ^  i 
is  a  domed  shrine  of  Bhairav  and  a  Brdhman  dwelling  beyom 

The  small  domed  shrine  at  the  nortli-east  of  the  lake  is  •' 
to  M^nkeshvar.     It  is  on  a  plinth  about  twelve  feet  squai 
entered  by  three  steps.     The  walls  are  plain  and  the   dome 
sided,  with  a  round  pot-like  top,  and  pillars  at  the  corners  of  thel 
In  front  is  a  small  old  bull  and  a  female  figure.     laside  is  a  littf 
a  Ganpati  in  »  niche  opposite  the  door. 

At  the  south-east  corner  of  the  pond,  cloHely  like  the   RiLxneakri 
shrine  in  the  north-west  corner,  is  a  httl         "     l  • 
walls  measuring  about  7'  9"  by  6'  10^'.   It  i^  - 


kolAba. 


Brahmeshvar,  and  has  a  porch  five  feet  square.  In  front  of  the 
)rch  are  a  pair  of  old  carved  pillars.  There  are  old  stones  in 
roof  both  of  the  porch  and  of  the  shrine  which  rise  in  tiers 
ritl»  knobs  or  points  in  the  centre  and  at  the  corners  of  each  tier, 
the  top  of  the  dome  is  a  rounded  apple-like  dvla  on  which 
ids  a  water-pot  with  a  cocoanut  stopper.  An  inscription  states 
it  the  shrine  was  repaired  in  Shak  1773,  that  is  in  A.D.  1851.  The 
two-storied  building  oa,the  south  bank  of  the  pond  is  a  rest- 
>Qde. 

TVora  the  north  bank  of  the  pond,  the  paved  way  leads  between 

^  and  Lakshmi-Niirayaft's  temple,  and  beyond  the  Brdhman 

,'ii  and  the  trees,  across  a  bush-covered  hill  top,  witn  beautiful 

lews  of  the  sea  and  of  the  harljour  and  island  of  Bombay.      The 

ivement  leads  about  three  hundred  yards  down  a  gentle  slope  to 

ifiinall  stoue-liued  cistern  filled  from  a  spring  whose  water  passes 

igh  a  stone  cow's  mouth.     In  front  of  the  cistern  is  an  open 

5Dt  with  broa<^l  stone  benches  at  the  sides.     This  is  Vishnu's 

>I   or  Vishnu   Tirth,  the  second  of  the  four  pools  in  which  the 

should  bathe  before  he  presents  himself  to  the  god. 

I  the  high  ground  above  the  pool  is  a  fine  sea  view,  west  over 
Fnderi    and    khAuderi,    and  north,  beyond    the    beacon-tower   of 
lindva,  across  the  broad  Bombay  harbour  with  its  iieets  of  white- 
fishing  and  coasting  craft.  To  the  right  rise  the  forest  of  masts 
the   high  white    houses  of  eastern    Bombay,     To    the  west 
les  the  long  claw-like  line  of  the  Colaba  rocks,  and  behind 
Back  Bay,  the  green  of  Malabdr  Hill,  and  the  encircling  sea. 

igori,  or  Mangalgad  Fort,  is  in  the  Mahiid  sub-division 
3ut  eleven  miles  east  by  south  from  Mahdd  town.  The  fort  is  built 
the  bop  of  a  steep  and  treeless  spur  of  the  Sahyddris,2457  feet  high, 
id  is  reached  by  a  narrow  and  rugged  path  about  two  miles  long. 
is  1485  leet  from  east  to  west  and  264  from  north  to  south, 
lildiugs  are  mostly  ruined,  the  gateway  is  out  of  repair,  and  of 
kmpart  only  a  part  remains.  Within  the  rampart  is  a  ruined 
;  and  a  rock-cut  cistern,  but  no  building  of  any  size  or  interest 
igori  was  one  of  seven  forts  captured  by  Shiviji  in  1648.'  It 
I  the  place  of  confinement  of  Cliitui-sing  the  brother  of  the  Rdja  of 
I,  from  1812  till  his  death  in  1818.'  In  1817  Comets  Hunter 
lorrison,  two  English  officers  on  the  Madras  establishment,  on 
ray  from  Haidaraba<]  to  Poona  with  a  small  escort  were  caught 
twenty  miles  e<^t  of  Poona,  and  imprisoned  in  this  fort, 
ey  were  ver^^'  harshly  treated.  Some  time  after,  by  Gokhla's 
jrs,  they  were  removed  to  Vasota  in  Satira,  and,  on  the  reduction 
t  fort  in  April  1817,  thev  were  restored  to  freedom.'  In  1818 
)ri  was  taken  bj-  Colonel  Prother,  after  the  fall  of  Rdygad,* 
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Qtvii  Duff's  MariUlis,  6.S. 

OnJnt  Doffs  Maritlil»,  692.     An  invairection  was  for  several  yeftrs  m*Lntaiiied  in 
■  (*voar,  and  Prachitgad  and  other  forts  takeu.     Ditto.  * 

and  Marfttha  Wars,  122,  129.  200  ;  Grant  Duff,  654,  G78.     Kingori  ib  at 
time  called  'Ookhnla'a  fort  of  Rjkngori.' 
Msfikha  and  Pendhflh  VVars,  300.    See  Appeadu, 
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Kaula  Port,  iu  the  village   land  of   Pamiftchi,  ti* 
north-eo-st  of  MaJiAd,  stands  ou    a  precipitous   rock,  21 1 
terminating  a  short  spur,  wliich  runs  in  a  northerly  din  ;  ti'  ■ 
the  main  line  of  the  Sahy^ris.     The  road  from  MahiLd  Lu  tin 
of  Bhor  in  Sdtara,  by  t]»e  Varandha  pass,  which  winds  up  thin 
on  an  easy  gi'adient,  is  one  of  the  main  linea  of 
between  tlie  Deccan  and  the  Konkan. 

Khailda'la  village  in  Alib^,  on  the  left  at  the  foot  of  the 
pass,  has  a  slab  of  trap  about  6'  6"  x  2'  9*  ^^nth  a  sun  and  uoou  j 
top  and  a  water-pot  between  them.     There  has  been  an  inAcnptton, 
but  it  is  worn  awa}'. 

Kba'nderi,*  north  latitude  18°  42'  8*  and  east  longittide  72^ 
17",  is  a  small  island  near  the  entrance  of  the  Bomoay  barU 
eleven   inilea   south    of   Bombay   and   six   north-west   of  Alii 
It  lies  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Kolaba  mainland  and  one  aad 
a  half  miles  from  its  sister   island  of  Underi.     From   Underi., 
separated  by  a  channel  which  can  be  used  only  by  small 
island,  which  is  a   mile   and   a   half   long  by  half  a  mile 
larger  and  considerably  higher  than   Underi,  rising   to    the 
house  cliff  on  the  south.     In  former  times  the  walls  and  f< 
tions    were    more  regular  and   better   adapted    for    defence 
those  of  Underi/-'     The  soundings  near  KJi/lnderi  are  very  irrcgal 
and  on  the  off-side  a  vessel  may  pass  within  a  quarter        "      '  tt' 
shore  in  four  fathoms  half  tide.     To  the  north-east  of  i  •  i. 

where   the  boats   lie.  is  a  reef  dry  at  half  tide.     It  is  about 
yards  from  the  island,  so  that  there  is  a  good  harbour  between, 
whole  space  from  this  reef  to  Underi  is  foul  ground  and  im] 
to  lx)atft  of  any  size.    The  light-house,  which  was  built  in  1 867.  i 
on  the  highcxst  part  of  the  island.   It  is  an  octagonal  masonry 
seveoity-five  feet  high  on  the  centre  of  a  flat-roofed  house,  the 
of  the  lantern  being  161  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,     Thcl 
is  acatadioptric  of  order  one.     It  is  a  single  fixed  white  light 
is  visible  in  clear  weather  from  a  distance  of  twenty  mil<»», 
an  arc  of  illumination  of  225  degrees.     A  red  ray  is  shown 
light  which  covers  the  dangers  lying  seaward  of  AJibatf  4iid  ' 
as  also  the  Cheul  Kadu  rock  on  which  there  is  now  a  oeacon. 
ray  is  visible  from  seaward  between  the  bearings  of 
N.  N.  W,  i  W.     A  200-feet  high  flagstatf  stands  north-east 
light  tower, 

About  fifty  yards  north  of  the  KhAnd^eri  quay  is  a  small 
roofed  wooden  temple  with  a  great  boulder  in  it  which  is  worshij 
as  Vetal.  Near  the  landing  is  a  Musalmdn  tomb  of  D6i 
Fishermen  passing  near  the  island  make  offerings  both  to  Vei^and 
DAud  Pir  as  they  are  believed  to  rule  the  waves  which  in  nortberij; 
gales  are  very  steep  and  angry  in  the  neigh  bom-hood  of  Khindm 

KbAnderi  is  described  by  the  Portuguese  Viceroy,  Dotn  Soifi 
da  Castro,  in  1538,  as  a  large  island  two  leagues  north  of  Chftdl. 
specially  knqwn  as  the  Island  of  Chaul.     It' was  about  a 


'  KJUnderi  ia  written  Kundr«,  Cnnrlry.  and  Ken«ry :  eo  Underi   ia  writia  ©e 
OndMrit,  Mid  Henery.  >  Orme'a  uistoric*!  Fr*gm«Dta,  19,  S««  AppodiKt 
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loug  and  au  arquebus  shot  broad.  It  cousisted  of  two  high 
,  about  the  same  size  and  shape^  one  facing  north  the  other 
faM^ing  south.  Between  was  a  great  wide  opening  so  that  from  the 
sea  side  it  seemed  to  be  in  two  parts.  It  was  full  of  rocks  and 
jielded  plenty  of  fuel.  On  the  north-east,  at  the  end  of  a  wide- 
[liecked  opening,  was  a  sandy  l^cach  with  a  landing  sheltered  from 
all  winds.  The  island  protected  it  on  the  sea  side  from  the  north* 
[jVrest  to  the  south-east,  and  all  the  rest  was  open  only  to  land  breezes 
rhich  could  cause  no  tempest.  Near  the  shore  was  a  well  with 
^'^^y  good  water.  Close  to  the  north,  and  on  one  side  of  the  hill, 
^om  Jofto  found  a  rock  with  a  hollow  in  tlie  middle  which  greatly 
[disturbed  his  compas.s,  apparently  a  hand  or  pocket  compass.  The 
>mpass  was  slightly  afiected  on  a  split  rock  close  by  and  not  at 
dl  artectcd  on  other  rocks.  The  rock  that  disturbed  the  compass 
}mtLS  not  magnetic  as  it  did  not  draw  iron.' 

The  next  notice  that  has  been  traced  of  Kh^deri  is  by  Fryer 
1674,  who  mentions  Hunarey  and  Cunarey  to  the  south  of  the 
>mbay  harbour.^  At  the  end  of  August  1679,  Shivdji,  whom  no 
fcadvntitage  escaped,  sent  300  soldiers  and  as  many  labourers,  with 
arms  and  materials,  to  KhAnderi,  and  immediately  began  to  raise 
breast-works  at  the  landing  places.  The  island  had  never  before 
been  inhabited,  and  its  only  produce  was  fuel,  which  had  formerly 
been  sent  to  Bombay.  When  they  heard  of  Shivdji's  works  on 
Kh^nderi,  the  English  claimed  it  as  part  of  Bombay  and  the 
Portuguese  as  an  old  settlement.  Bombay  nad  at  the  time  no  gallivatn 
or  fast  sailing  boats,  so  the  English  fitted  up  some  trading  craft 
or  ithiharB,  and  manned  them  with  forty  Europeans.  They  ordered 
Shivjlji'g  officer  to  give  up  the  island,  but  he  refused  Rough  weather 
^drove  them  back  to  Bombay,  and,  on  their  return  on  tlie  19th  of 
"jcptemlx'T,  a  Lieutenant  in  a  drunken  fit  attempted  to  force  a  landing, 
)«t  was  killed  with  the  loss  of  his  boat  and  crew.  The  Mariitha  boa^ 
inch  handier  and  quicker  than  the  English,  and  at  night 
to  pass  men  to  the  island.  Meanwhile  news  came  that 
ShivAji's  admiral,  was  bringing  his  fleet  from  Cheul.  The 
Brit  I  was  accordingly  increased  to  eight  ships,  with  KcigM'in, 

the  commander  of  thegarri.son,  and200Europeans.^  On  the  eighteenth 
of  October  the  Mardtha  fleet  bore  down  from  Alibdg,  and,  getting  to 
Khinderi  before  the  English  were  read}',  took  one  of  the  grabs  and  put 
rest  to  flight.  The  Revenge  though  left  alone,  by  the  bravery  of 
ichin  her  captain  and  of  Keigwin  the  commander  of  the  troops, 
five  of  the  Mardt^a  boats,  and  drove  off  the  whole  fleet  of  fifty 
il,  chasing  them  to  shoal  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ndgothna 
»ver.  Still  the  English  were  not  able  to  prevent  the  Mardth^ 
sngthening  their  forces  on  Khdnderi.  The  boats  kept  passing 
night,  cannon  were  mounted  on  the  island,  and  a  man  in  one  of  the 
fusb  ships  was  wounded.  On  the  tenth  of  November  the  Sidi,  as 
fttal  admiral,  joined  the  English  with  a  strong  fleet^  He  proposed 
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leiro  Roteiro  da  Costa  da  lodia,  57-58.  *  New  Accent,  60. 

*Tho  Revenge  as    *dmiral,   two  two-maated   gral>8,  throe  amied  trading  boata 

and  tAv.  '     'a  stronger  kind  of  trading  boat. 

'  The  fleet  c- 'I  two  lance  three-maated  frigates,  fifteen  atout  ffollivaU,  in 

«  ?00  exoellent  soldiers. 
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that  he  Hhould  assault  the  island  if  the  English  r^ 
But  Kt'igwin,  the  English  commander,  found  tli;i 
mean  to  give  up  the  island  if  he  took  it,  and,  judging  ti  .  i4 

likely  to  prove  a  more  dangerous  neighbour  thau  Shi\  „,..  „.  .:.  .,,k>oL 
Fighting  went  on  till  the  end  of  December  but  to  no  purpoee.*  Thf 
Sidi  continued  to  Itatter  Kh^nderi  till  the  ninth  of  Jannarj.  ami 
then  suddenly  fortitied  Underi.  Daulatkh^u,  Shivfiji's  fuirnira)  tried 
to  atop  this,  bringing  guns  on  the  mainland  opposite,  i 
27th  of  January  he  was  defeated  and  severely  woundeiij 
open  boats  not  being  able  to  stand  against  the  Sidi's  stronger 
larger  vessels.*  For  several  years  alter  this  there  were 
struggles  between  the  Sidi  and  the  Mar^th4s  for  the  poeses$uon  <d 
these  islands.'  In  1693  Khdfi  Kh^  mentions  'Kal4ba  and  Gandin'  ai 
the  strongest  of  Shivaji's  newly  built  forts  on  the  seoshorD.*  In  1(J*.^ 
GeraelliCarericalLsthemUnderinandCanderin.two  forts  on  the  ialaod 
and  continent,a  rock  with  some  dwellings  of  Shivdji's  who  was  fti  VM 
with  the  Great  Mughal  and  consequently  in  action  against  th«  ^di>* 
About  1706,  Mr.  Strutt,  Deputy-Governor  of  Bombay,  deooril 
Kh^nderi  as  strongly  fortified  by  Angria  and  covered  with  hmiww* 
Khduderi  was  one  of  the  ten  forts,  and  sixteen  fortiiied  places  of  lev 
strength,  which,  ui  1713,  Kduhoji  Ajigria  obtained  on  sidins  wttk, 
Shahuand  renouncing  Sambh^jiJ  In  October  17 18  the  English 
to  take  Khd,nderi  and  failed.*  This  failure  is  .said  to  have  been 
to  the  treachery  of  one  R^ma  K&m4ti  wlio  held  a  confidential  port 
under  Governor  Boone."  There  seem  to  have  been  other  tnuton 
than  RdmaKdmdti^  if  Alexander  Hamilton's  (1690-1720)  acoouotn 
correct,  that  Kh^nderi  would  certainly  have  been  taken  in  1719  liad 
not  a  Portuguese  captain,  who  lay  on  one  quarter  of  it  with  some  war 
vessels  to  hinder  relief  coming  to  it,  betrayed  his  trust,  and  let  soujb 
boats  pass  in  the  night  with  provisions  and  ammunition  which  the 
island  greatly  needed.^^  About  1 740  it  was  settled  l»etween  tha 
English  and  the  Sidi  that,  if  Khiuderi  was  taken,  it  t«bould  "bt 
delivered  with  all  ita  guns  and  stores  to  the  Elnglish."  In  17iO 
Grose  notices  Kh^nderi  and  Underi  as  having  once   been  in  ih/k 


*  Onne'8  Hiatorical  Prngmentu,  79-84. 

'  Orme'a  HiatorioAl  Kr»ginenta,  8S  ;  Brnce'a  AddrIa,  IL  442 :  Low  s  Indiaa  Narv,  I. 
66-68.  In  this  eugagcmcnt  Oaulatkban  lust  four  grabs  and  four  smaller  rriTiV  fWi** 
besides  those  taktm  prisoners,  500  of  his  men  were  killed  and  wounded.  1^  ^m 
lost  no  vessela,  and  had  only  ten  men  killed.  *  Nairoe'e  Konkan,  7S.  <  • 

*  Elliot  and  Dowson'a  History,  VII.  290, 356.        •  Churchill's  Voyage*,  fV.  ^ 
«  Low's  Indian  Navy,  L  92.  »  Orant  Duff,'  193. 

'  BomWy  Quarterly  Review,  III.  57.  The  first  day  of  attack  a  continual  fbv  VW 
kept  up  on  both  aides  frum  four  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night  :  but  Um  Eb^JA 
were  sborthanded.  {.See  above  p.  147).  They  landed  next  morning  and  attto^tod  tt 
carry  the  stronij;  fortifloatious  by  storm,  but  were  driven  book  with  cooaidorafcle  loi& 
Low's  Indian  Navy,  I.  98. 

**  K&ma  wrote  to  Kilnhoji  '  Oar  general  here  has  resolved  in  t^mocil  to  iHnl 
and  take  the  fort  of  Cundry,  and  thus  it  ia  agreed  to  envimu  the  nid  fort  tte 
17th  day  of  October,  and  the  armada,  powder,  and  ball,  and  all  other  noc««saiMii 
for  war  are  ready.  I  therefore  write  your  honour  that  you  may  have  tho  caid  (Mt 
well  famished.'  lUnja  was  brought  to  trial  on  24th  March  17*20  on  this  Mid  oitHT 
oharges  of  treachery,  and  being  convicted,  was  condemned  to  life-lnng  impriwMinMMi 
and  confiscation  of  all  his  property.  Low's  Indian  Navy.  I.  98-99  ;  Bombay  Uaari«laj 
Review,  m.  67.  »•*'''  •>  J  ^      •«l»l 

w  New  Accoxuit,  I.  243.  "  Low's  Indiaa  Nary,  I.  106. 
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htkuds  of  Angria  and  the  Sidis  but  long  taken  from  them.  In  the 
possession  oi  an  enemy,  they  would  be  disadvantageous  to  the 
English.  Probably,  he  adds,  they  will  fall  to  the  Mar^tn4s  who  have 
lately  swallowed  up  the  whole  neighbourhood.*  The  cession  of 
Khinderi  to  the  English  was  propo.sed  in  1755.*  It  was  not  actually 
ceded  until  1775  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Surat,*  and 
shortly  after  was  taken  back  under  the  treaty  or  Purandhar,*  In 
17^7  Khdnderi  is  noticed,  as  being  in  the  possession  of  R^hoji 
Angria.^  In  1799  Lieutenant  Hayes  was  ordered  to  proceed  to 
KhAnderi,  which  is  described  as  strongly  fortified  and  mounting 
300  pieces  of  cannon,  to  demand  restitution  of  some  merchant  vessels 
and  property  carried  on  shore.  Hayes  took  his  fourteen -gun 
flchooner  the  Alert  close  to  the  enemy's  gateway  on  the  north-east 
of  the  Island,  landed  with  part  of  his  crew,  brought  off  the  vease!«r 
and  property,  and  caused  Angria  to  pay  500  per  cent  upon  the 
t  cargo.'  Alx>ut  this  time  Khlnderi  was  captured  by 
.^  irbAi  the   wife  of   Jaysing  Angria,  but  it   was    soon  after 

treficheronsly  taken  from  her  by  the  commander  of  SindiA's  forces 
who  pixnnised  to  set  her  husband  free  if  she  gave  up  the  fort.  The 
fort  was  given  up,  but  Jaysing  was  killed  and  SakuvarbAi  put  in 
n.^  In  1800  (6th  May)  KhAnderi  pirates  aje  noticed  as  seizing 
and  as  stating  that  they  came  from  their  mistress  at  Khsinden 
who  was  sending  letters  to  Lohogad.*  In  1813  Mdn^ji  Angria 
handed  Khdnderi  to  the  Peshwa  in  return  for  support  given  against 
BAburlLv.  It  seems  to  have  passed  to  the  British,  in  1818,  with  the 
Thina  difltriet  as  part  of  the  Peshwa's  territory. 

Kihim,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Bombay  and  five  north  of  Alibdg, 
is  a  large  village  in  the  Alibdg  sub-division,  with,  in  1881,  a  popula- 
tion of  1357,  It  is  a  large  scattered  village  neaily  surrounded  with 
a  wood  which  is  thick  enough  to  ciit  off  the  sea  breeze.  There  is  a 
European  residence  in  Kihim  the  property  of  Mr.  F.  D,  Parker,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
Company.  At  Navgaon  village,  two  miles  south  of  Kihim,  are  two 
large  graves  the  one  to  the  north  said  to  be  of  male  and  the  one  to 
the  south  of  female  Beni-Isrdels  who  are  .said  to  have  been 
shipwrecked  when  they  fii-st  arrived  on  the  Alibdg  coa.st.   About  150 
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*'On)e«'a  Voyage,  T.  60.  •  AitchiBon'a  Treaties,  V.  16. 

^  Aitehiaon'a  Treaties,  V.  23.  *  Aitchiaon's  Treaties,  V.  33. 

'  Low'a  Indian  Navy,  I.  190.  Lieat.  McCluer  who  anrvejed  the  island  at  this 
time,  found  it  rou|fhly  abovt  600  yarda  in  circumference,  aurrounded  by  a  bad  wall 
▼ery  irregularly  divided  by  tower*,  covered  at  the  t«jp  with  cocoannt  tree  leaves 
bat  BO  embrazurea  or  anything  like  a  gun  well  mounted.  He  found  the  whole  ialand 
covered  with  houses,  aud  Raghoji  behavinff  very  civilly  to  any  English  veaael  that 
went  nivh.  The  sonndiuga  about  Khdnderi  were  very  in^gular.  On  the  off  aide 
»  ▼eaadcould  go  within  a  quarter  mile  of  the  shore  in  four  fatboma  at  half  tide  ; 
off  whtre  buata  lay,  to  the  north-eaat  of  the  ialand,  waa  a  knoll  dry  at  half  tide. 
It  lay  about  500  yartU  from  the  ialand  forming  a  good  harbour  between,  Raghoji  he 
H»,  an  arrant  pirate,  who  will  make  free  with  any  veaael  he  can  manage,  except 
>  BogHah  to  whom  he  waa  friendly  only  through  fear.  He  had  one  ship,  one  annw, 
•  ketches,  and  a  number  of  armed  gaUivats.  The  top  sail  veaaela  mounted 
rcHD  ten  to  fourteen  guna,  and  thegallivata  were  anned  with  l&nc  w.  bowa,  andorrowa, 
tacb  carrjiiig  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  men  whose  only  basineA  waa  boarding, 
■■  ■  t%.  Mc<^'laer«  Deecriptioa  of  the  Coasta  of  India  1791,  in  Moore'a  Littles 
^tauhmcnt,  8, 9.  *  Low's  Indian  Navy,  1.  203- 

J  Mr.  DougUa'  Book  of  Bombay,  KAnhoji  Angria,  *  MSS.  Diftriefl  for  IWO. 
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paces  from  the  two  moTind.s  arc  about  500  separate  grmvm  wtiA^'* 
belong  to  the  Black  and  VVliite  Bem-IarAela  of  the  neighbourhood^ 

Korle  or  Korlal  lie^  opposite  Revdanda,  at  the  west  point  of  i 
left  or  south  bank  of  the  Riona  creek.  It  is  almost  an  islaiul.  a  Qarraip| 
rocky  ridge  about  300  feet  high  which  sti'otches  north-west  halfj 
across  the  river.  Inside  of  the  ridge,  hid  in  a  grove  of  cocoa  -  ptdox*.  i 
with  a  well-kept  church  on  the  risingground  oehind,  lit 
Christian  village  of  Korle.  From  the  top  ofKorlehill 
271  high,  to  the  level  of  the  beach  in  the  extreme  ncrrtii. 
crest  of  the  ridge  is  flanked  by  walls,  and  the  d^fenooji 
atrengthened.by  an  outwork  on  the  rocks  just  abo\'e  sen  level,  aodul 
by  three  cross  walls  and  towers  between  the  outwork  on  the  sea , 
and  the  main  fortifications  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Mr.  Nairuej 
considered  it  the  most  interesting  Portugu^ie  fortification  in.  BritiJ&  < 
Konkan.^ 

During  the  sixteenth  century  this  point  was  kno«Ti  to 
as  Cheul  Rock,'//  Morro  de  Chaul.'  It  was  the  scene  of  several 
struggles  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  Musalm^ns.  In  1521,wb^j 
the  Sjmadnagar   king  allowed   them  to  build  a  fort  at    Cheul, 
Portuguese  rabed  a  bulwark  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  prol 
on  the  flat  space  at  the  north  foot  of  the  Korle  ridge.'    This 
was  attacked  by  the  Cambay  fleet,   which   was  then  at   the 
mouth.     But  the    Korle  garrison   was  strengthened   from   Chedl^ 
and  drove  ofi'the  Gujardtis  with  heavy  less.*    In  1557.  HppanmUjrj 
taking  a<lvantage  of  the  disturbances  that  followed  the  death  w| 
Burhan  NizAm  (1508-1553)  of  Ahmadnagar,  the  Portuguese  asked 
for  the  cession   of   Korle.     The   Ahmaonagar  king   refused, 
sending  some  of  his  l)est  engineei"S,  ordered  the  place  to  be  st 
fortilied.     The  Portuguese  rented,  and,  after  some  fightiinr    it. 
settled  that  the  hill  should  remain  unfortified'    The    !  -ae 

redoubt  seems  to  have  been  dismantled,  but.  according  to  t  <>i  tugui*J 
accounts,  one  sign  of  their  possession   remained,  a  small  wood<ai 
cross  at  the  extreme  point,  which  neither  Musaku^  swordi*  cQold 
cut  nor  Musalmdn  elephants  drag  away. 

In  1594.«  BurhAn  Nizim  IL  (1590-1594),  who  was  then  at  war  wiA  * 

the  Portuguese,  built  a  fort  'a  wonder  of  sti'ength  and  compl. 

on  the  Korlorid^e,  and  from  it  did  much  injur}'  to  the  Rovdani  i 

On  the  fourth  of  September (1594)  the  Portuguese,  8tr< 

from   Basaein  and  S4Lsette,  determined  to  annoy  II... 

by  destroying  the  Korle  market.    Abrancbes,  the  Captai  •  .„, 

with   1500  Portuguese  and  as    many  trusty  natives,  ci'ueam^  ul. 


'  Mr.  R.  Courtenay,  C.S. 


*  NaimeV  Konkan.  61. 


•  Fftriay  Souzaio  Kerr's  Voyages,  VI.  191-192  ;0cme11i  Careri 
tmyt  tliat  Niuuuii&luc  (NLsiin  til  Mulk)  allowed  the   PortagiU3a«  t' 
couilitioii  that  they  ehould  bring  him  over  300  horMi  at  reHonabU  nit««  out  i-l 
or  Arabia,  because  of  th^  ecarcity  of  them  (here  VM  in  India*  to  aer^'o  hina 
wars  Agaiuat  Hidaluai  (Adilkhdu). 

<  Da  Cunha'a  Ghaul,  35.  »  Da  Cunha'a  Chaul,  45-47. 

■  Feriahta  gives  1692,  the  PortngneM  1504.     The  Portngucae  lay  ibe  (no  uatiM»j 
were  at  peace,  hat  the  Viceroy  secnu  to  have  given  flome  ground  for  qoArrrL 
in  lod  Ant  II{.  181  ;  Da  Cunha'a  Chaul^  59. 


[BtualJ  boats,  l&nded  on  the    Korle  shore,  and,  aft«r  a  sharp  fight, 
[drove  the  Musalm&ns  before   them  and  chased  thera  to  the  outer 
sate.     This  gate  was  blocked  by  a  dead  elephant,  and  the  garrison, 
iWing  to  shut  it,  the  Portuguese  forced  their  way  through  and 
entered  the  fort.     Enraged  at  the  death  of  Antonio,  a  Franciacan 
^^  father  who  had  led  them  with  a  cinicilix  fastened  to  a  lance,  the 
^B  Portuguese   rushed  forward  and    forced   their  way  through    the 
H  seooncl  gate,  which  the  garrison  were  unable  to  shut  as  the  passage 
^^was  blocked  by  a  dead  horse.     After  a  fierce  resistance   the   Musal- 
^■min  general    Fateh    Kh&n  was  taken  prisoner.      The    Tower  of 
^■Besi^tance  still  held  out,  but  j^'ith  the  help  of  scaling  ladders  was 
^Bcaptureii  after  a  deadly  struggle.     Fateh   Khdn,  convinced  of  the 
"  power  of  the  Portuguese  God,  oecarae  a  Christian,  and  d}'ing  of  his 
wounds  was  buried  at  Cheul  with  great    pomp.      His  wife  and 
daughter  were  taken  in   the  Castle  of  Resi.stance.     Tlie  wife  waa 
rans<jmed,  and  the  daughter  becoming  a  Christian  was  sent  to  Goa 
«nd  afterwards  to  Lisbon.^    The  trophies  of  the  day  were,  besides 
the  riches  of  the  mai'ket,  much  ammunition,  many  liorses,  five  ele- 
phants, seventy-seven  pieces  of  ai'tillery,  and  a  store  of  small  arms. 
The  Portuguese  loss  waa  twenty -one  killed  and  about  fifty  wounded; 
the  Musalinan  loss  was  about  1000  killed.^     As  the  Portuguese  had 
iliot    men  enough  to  guard  the  works,  they  were  destroyed.     Only 
the  Castle  of  Resistance  on  the  hill  top  and  the  battery    on  the 
rater's  edge,  at  the  north  point,  were  kept,  and  furnished  with  a  small 
rrijMjn.* 

Before  its  destruction  by  the  Portuguese,  Korle  is  described  by 

Do  Couto   (1602)    as  a  gi-eat  fortress   as   sti-ong   as   any  in   the 

world.*     On  the  inland  .side,  where  alone  it  was  open  to  a  land  attack, 

frora  the  sea  to  the  river  it  was  protected  by  a  ditch  crossed  by  a 

-woo<ien  drawbridge.     Within    the  ditch  was  a   high  strong  wall 

elieve«l  by  two  great  ba.stions,  with  a  bronze  lion  between  them 

V  words  'None  passes  me  but  fights,*    Within  the  wall, 

im  '  ^vay     up  the  hill  side,  ran  a  second  bastioned  line  of 

alls,  and,  on  the  hill  top,  rose  a  gieat  strong  tower  the  Castle  of 

tance.     From  the  highest  point  of  the  castle  looked  down  a 

ronze  eagle  with  out«tretched  wings  and   the  motto   '  None  passes 

e    but    Hies,'     On    the  north   point   within   the  outer  wall  was 

ther  gritat  ba<4tion.     Inside  the  walls  were  some  good  houses,  a 

I  of  dressed  stone,   and  several   magazines.     The  whole 

d  by  seventy  great  guns,  and  had  a  garrison  of  8000 

oree  and  foot,  among  athem  many  noble  Moors,  quartered  outside 

he  waJl^  in  rich  gay  tents.     Close  to  the  camp  waa  a  market  with 

'000  people,  all  engaged  in  trade  with  great  store  of  stufis,  money, 

id  merchandise. 
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*  lishne  in  Indian  Antiquary,  III.  182. 

'  According  to  Feriahta  (Briggs,  IlL  286)  12,000  MiisalmAnB  were  killed.  The  v«sry 
liU  Por(QgYies«  loBB  ia  piu-tly  explaine<l  by  their  ouatom  of  recording  no  doatba  bat 
<m«  of  Eurot>e«ujt.  • 

*  See  inscription  helow.  Thevenot  (1666,  Voyagea,  V.  248)  spcakl  of  the  harboar 
BfaMT  d«fendcd  by  a  Btronjf  citadel  on  the  top  of  a  hill  called  Morro  de  Ciaul. 

'  This  a«ooTOt  is  fnmi  a  translation  of  Du  I'outo  (Decode  U,  Cap.  30)  pablifthed  bj 
2«aung^Cj&^^^^^ia^ngaam%IU.  191. 
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T[\e  Portuguese  do  not  seem  to  have  allowed  the  fortj 
remain  long  dismantled.  In  1623  Delia  Valle  described  the 
rock  as,  on  the  right,  ero'w'Tied  by  a  Masai nidn  fort,  whichj 
Portutruese  had  greatly  Htrengtheued.  Formerly,  he  a<ld.s,  the  Nil 
Sb^h'had  fortified  Korlai  fort  and  another  hill  a  little  inland,  aad 
greatly  annoyed  Portuguese  Cheul,  preventing  ships  from  entering  the 
river.^  In  1634,  Antonio  Bocarro,  tne  successor  of  Diogo  do  Couto  m 
king'a  chronicler,  descriV»ed  the  Morro  or  Hill  of  Cheul  as  lying 
on  the  right  hand  on  entering  the  Cheul  river.  The  hill  was  awot 
720  feet  (180  l/rasses)  high.*  To  the  west  and  north  lay  the  sea,  W 
the  east  the  river,  and  to  the  south  the  mainland.  On  the  sootli 
west,  and  eest  the  sides  were  very  steep ;  the  hill  could  he  climl 
only  from  the  north.  At  tlie  north  point,  on  the  level  of  the 
was  an  outwork  or  cuiras  called  Santa  Cruce  or  Holy  Croea. 
had  side  walls  nine  feet  or  twelve  palms  high,  a  watcli 
ammunition  tower,  and  it  had  room  for  ten  pieces  of  a- 
1634>  tliere  were  tivc  pieces  in  the  Sajita  Cruce  rodoubt,  a  colul 
or  calverine  of  gun-metal  able  to  throw  an  iron  l«ttU  of  tifty  pc 
a  half  colubrina  of  gun -metal  able  to  throw  a  sixteen-pound 
ball,  a  half  camel  of  gun-metal,  and  an  iron  sakre  able  to  throw 
eight-pound  iron  ball.  Of  the  fifth  piece  no  details  are  given. 
outwork  was  mannod  by  twenty  soldiers  and  two  boniLanliera. 

From  the  Santa  Cruce  outwork  the  hill  rose  southward,  as  if  btf 
a  number  of  steps,  the  crest  of  the  ridge  being  flanked  by  walli 
About  500  paces  from  the  Santa  Cruce  wa.s  a  wat^h-tower  or 
cavateiro,  about  tifteen  feet  (about  twenty  palms)  high,  witli  » 
terrace-roof  suitable  for  musketeers.  If  armed  with  heavy  g^ona 
tower  would  command  Santa  Cruce;  but  the  only  gun  was  a  fi 
which  threw  a  shot  of  about  four  pounds.  From  this  ba^i( 
flanking  walls  about  thirty  feet  (forty  palms)  apart,  led  up 
800  paces  to  the  tow^ers  of  Sam  Thiago  and  Sam  Franciaco 
terrace-roofed  bastions,  one  over  the  sea  face  the  other  over  the 
face.  Each  had  a  falcon  and  room  enough  to  work  hoavy 
Above  the.se  towers  the  hill  rose,  still  between  flank  ? 
another  cross  wall  with  a  tower  of  Sam  Philippe  and  ."- , 
Inside  of  this  defence,  by  steps  and  sharp  ascents,  the  ridge  _ 
the  hill  top  which  was  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  paces  broad] 
about  300  paces  long.  The  top  of  the  hill  was  surrounded  by  a 
from  eight  t*:)  fifteen  feet  (ten  to  twenty  palms)  high,  ace*  >. 
nature  of  the  ground.  To  the  south  the  wall  was  el 
acute  triangles,  called  Scissors  in  military  ^jhrase,  and  comi 
known  as  Hare's  Ears.  The  inside  height  of  the  wall  varied 
three  feet  four  inches  to  five  feet  (four  to  six  palms).  The 
guns  on  the  hill  top  were  three  falcons,  because  the  hill  sides 
so  steep  that,  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  wall  was  a  work  of 
difficulty.  The  chief  defence  was  a  number  of  stones  ready 
hurled  from  the  waU,  and  so  numerous  that,  if  they 
rolling,  nothing  could  remain  unhurt  to  the  very  eu^  of 


•  Vi«^  di  Pietro  Delia  Valle,  Venice  1667,  part  III.  133- 136. 
^  Even  taking  the  bra*»ea»tk  yard,  not  a  fathom,  the  height  ia   coceewiw, 
and  steep  Korlai  ridge  looks  higjier  than  it  really  ia  (271), 


kolAba. 
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^^Psh.     On  the  hill  top  were  some  houses  close  to  the  wall.     One      Chapter  XIV.   ^ 
vnt"h  a  veranda  wa5  the  captain's  house,  a  aecorul  was  an  ammunition  pi^^g  oTTntei 
and  food  store,  and  a  third  was  the  ma^^azine  for  the  city  of  CUeml. 
In  the  fort  was  a  raiu  water  cistern  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the 

KarrLwn.     There  was  also  a  church  whose  chapel  had  stone  walls 
nd  a  tiled  roof,  but  whose  l>ody  had  an  inner  roof  of  palm  leaf 
latting  and  an  outer  roof  of  thatch.     Every  Sunday  and  holyday 
^  a  priest  came  to  the  chapel  .to   say  mass,  being  paid  15  annas  (5 
^Man'ne*)  for  e^ch  visit.     A  boat  with  a  captain  and  six  sailors  w^as 
^wept  to  run  between  Korlai  and  Cheul.     The  hire  of  the  boat  was 
Rjj.  If  (Xeraphins  3)  a  month.     Each  of  the  men  was  paid   15  ans. 
(5  lariiLCif)  a  month  and  a  man  of  rice,  and  the  captain  got  twice. 
as   much    as  the  men.  The  Morro  garrison  included  a  captain,  a 
mstable  and  fifty  men.     Tlie  cost  of  the  fort  garrison  was  Rs.  2150 
[Xeraphins  JJ420)  a  year,  and  Rs.  950  (Xeraphins  lal3)  more  for 
rderand  guns,  repairs,  and  masses.    The  fort  was  of  great  value  to 
^Portuguese  as  it  commanded  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  as,  in 
the  hands  of  an  enemy,  it  might  greatly  annoy  Cheul.     Moreover, 
it  was  a  place  in  which  on  an  emergency  the  people  of  Cheut  might 
take  shelter.^     In  1728,  the  Mori*o  or  Korlai  Foi-t  is  described  as  an 
admirable  piece,  protected  on  both  sides,  from  the  top  to  the  sea,  by 
admirable  breastworks  with  seven  bastions  and  one  watch-tower. 
Tlie  fort  was  garrisoned  by  1 30  soldiers   and  a  constable  and  two 

I  artillerymen  from  Cheul.     There  were  thirty-two  to  twenty-four 
Doonder  cannon,  five  of  which  were  damaged  and  one  was  useless.* 
i    The  fort  is  2828  feet  long,  and  its  average  breadth  is  eighty-nine 
feet     The  enclosing  wall  is  5'  3"  high  and  is  loopholed  into  305 
Twttlenients  for  musketry.     It  is  entered  by  eleven  gates,  of  which 
four  are  outer  and  seven  are  inner.     Except  the  outer  wall  on  the 
eastern  slope,  the  fort  is    in  good   repair.     At   the  north  point, 
ithin  pistol-shot  of  the  chief  channel!,  is  the  water  battery  named 
inta  Cruz.     Inside  of  the  walls  is  a  level  space,  from  which  the 
lill  rises  gejitly,  the  slope  being  divided  into  three  enclosures  by  two 
ines  of  bastioned  foi-titications  that  cross  from  wall  to  wall.     The 
)p  of  the  hill  is   bastioned   and  surrounded  by  a  parapet.     It  has 
large  rain-water  cistern  with  three  mouths,  each  one  foot  wide, 
id  the  ruins   of  the  magazine  and  the  chapel  which  is  now  a 
)tit;s3  cattle-pen.     Each  of  the  seven  bastions  bears  the  name  of 
saint,  those  of  Sam  Thiago,  Sam  Francisco  Xavier,  Sam  Pedi'o, 
Ignacio,  and  Sam  Philippe   may  still    be  read.     There   are 
Portuguese  in.scriptions.     One,  over  a  doorway  in  the  centre 
highest  part  of  the  fort,  runs : 

Is  caatle  ymut  conunanded  to  be  buUt  by  the  Viceroy  of  India  D.  Felippe 
■oarenluui  in  November  of  the  year  1646,  Fem(M>  Miranda  Henriques  beins 


Ducriplio^ 


•  OChron  de  Tis.  IV.  3-5.  The  details  of  the  cost  were :  ■  captain,  appelated  by 
•  king  aodpaid  rciit  60.000,  that  is  Xb.  200  or  Rs.  126  ;  a  constable  of  the  fort  on 
fiO.OQO,  that  is  X«.  116  or  Rs.  72.  Of  the  garrison  of  6fty  men,  forty  got  pay  at 
ite  of  Xs.  10  (Rs.  ii\)  and  one  tanga  (ans.  2})  a  quarter  with /ood  worth  8  larinet 
1^  k  month  ;  that  is  a  total  cost  of  Xs.  2772  or  Rs.  17S0.  Tha  tea  other  men 
nmt  8  a  month  each  or  Xa.  288  or  Rs,  186  a  year.  Tht  original  amounts  in  rfw, 
and  Xrraphing  have  b<>eu  turned  into  rupees  on  the  bants  of  1000  rrw-  Rs.  2-2-4, 
i«=3  as.,  and  1  Jf erayjAivi  =  10  (M,  3p$.  Compare  O  Chron.  dc  Tis,  IV.  5. 
Chron.  de  Tis.  I.  35,  50. 
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Ct7X>a  Cavbs. 


CapUin  of  Chaol,  and  yn*  fiiilali«d  in  l£&y  1600,  Ohrittorao  d  At>r«u  d.'  A*«t« 
being  Captain  of  tliis  fort.  > 

Over  the  inscription,  sunnounte J  by  a  cross,  is  a  coat  of  r  ^ 
shield,  the  Portuguese  stars  {quinat!)  in  the  centre,  and  > 
round.    The  other  iiLscriptiona,  one  over  the  chief  entnmcti;.  the 
over  an  altar  in  the  chapel,  are  wora  and  uni-eadable. 

Of  Mardtha  rtde  (1739-1818),  the  only  trace  is  the  chitngf!  ista] 
Marathi  of  the  names  of  the  bastions,  and  some  small  diauai 
shrines,^    The  few  remaining  guna  are  every  yoax  smeared 
red]ea<l  and  worshipped  by  the  Hindu  people  of  Korle, 

There  are  two  villages  below  the  fert,  a  Hindu  village  chiefly 
Koli.s,  and  a* Portuguese  or  Native  Christian  settlement,  the  only  ooej 
in  the  Koldba  district.     Behind  the  village  is  the  church  c»f  Ni 
Senhora  de  Carmel  half  roofed  for  modem  worship.     It  is  under 
Vicai'  General  of  the  North  and  has  an  allowance  of  £2  \8h.  (Rs^  t9} 
a  month.  £1  IHs,  (Rs.  19)  for  keep  and  £1  (Ru.  10)  for  the  viow'*. 
salary.     Let  into  the  vicarage  wall  is  a  stone  Lion  in  relief.     It 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  fort  and  may  perhaps  ^-  tl 
lion  mentioned  in  Do  Couto's  account.' 

Euda  is  a  small  village  of  443  people,  thirteen  miles  nr: 
of  Mangaon,  and  about  two  miles  east  of  the  north-east  ar; 
Rijpuri  creek.*  It  is  remarkable  for  a  group  of  twenty-sJx  ]' 
caves  and  eleven  cisterns,  from  150  to  200  feet  above  sea  level,  cui 
the  side  of  a  hill  which  is  about  250  feet  hi^h.  The  caves  face  scmtll* 
west  and  are  all  within  200  yards,  in  two  Tines,  cares  I -XV  bel'  « 
and  caves  XVI -XXVI  about  forty  feet  higher.  The  caves  commi)!' 
a  beautiful  view.  In  front  is  the  R6jpuri  creek,  like  a  mootstaia 
lake  some  five  miles  wide,  shut  in  by  hilb  from  200  to  fiOO  fi^l 
high,  its  centre  adorned  by  a  rocky  islet.  From  the  hill  top  lasf  j 
be  seen  the  forts  of  Tale  to  the  east  and  of  Ghosala  to  the  north. 

The  caves  are  plain,  cave  VI  being  the  only  one  with  soulptnro*. 
The  rest  are  much  alike  except  in  size.  Five  of  them,  one  anfinixhfid, 
are  chaiiycut  or  temple-caves  containing  the  sacred  relic-shrijie  or 
ddghoba;  the  other  twenty-one  are  dwelling-caves,  or /<m(W  as  theyawj 
called  in  the  inscriptions.  These  lenas  generally  consist  of  a 
with   a  door  and   window  in  its  back  wall,  opening  into    a  i 
chamber  with  cellsj  having  rock-cut  benches  for  the  monks  to  ulLO^i 


'  The  Portagneae  runs  ;  (1)  este  castelo  makdo  v.  Fazkr  (2)  ovranw  t^'  ?%?.!* 
Do  Feliphi  (3)  MzaKUMov  brode  1646  Aaos  9  (4)  8E)it>ocAnTAODB  < 

Bk AO  DE  MiRAJfDA  E  RlQEAA  EA  (6)  CaBOV  BkNE  MAIO  I>S  1680  BBinW    (  . 

Sapracacrts  Tovao  {8}  Dabbev  dazevkdo.    The  nuiobera  1>8  represeui  Uie  lunt*  •■ 
the  original  inBcription. 

'  The  MarAtb)  names  of  the  aeren  baatiooa  ore  PnaAti,  Ganeth,  Pathohitn  {wtt^i 
Devi,  Chauburji,  RAm,  and  Pdn.  All  of  the  following  Hindu  buildings  ara  roofl**  = 
Ganpati'i  temple,  twenty-two  feet  long iu)d  nineteen  feet  broad  ;  M -»"  >T''t-in'->  ^  *" 

seventy  feet  lon^  and  thir^  feet  broad.     The  imn^e  of   the   }■' 
taken    to    the  village    of   Korlai   by    the   Native    ChriatianB. 
twenty-two  feet   long  and  sixteen  feet  broad  ;  VediklUlevi's  templis  t^eu' 
long  and  sixteen  ^t   brood  ;   the  image   of    this  goddess   has  alao  beet. 
Korlai.  , 

*  ilr.  W,  F.  Sinclair,  C.S.    See  above  p.  329. 

*  This  account  of  the  Knda  caA-oa  u'  preparod  from  Dr.  Borgen^  DolMb| 
Arohojological  Survey  of  Western  India,  Seiwratc  Pftmpldet,  X.  3-21  ;  Cava  TMfit# 
of  Indm,  204-209  ;  and  Arch.  Survey  of  Weattm  iDdia,  IV.  12- 17. 


on.  The  doors  are  almost  all  grooyed  for  wooden  frames,  a  sign  that 
the  caves  were  once  nsed  to  live  in.  The  walU  of  almost  all  tho  caves 
were  plastered  with  earth  and  rice-chaff,  and  several   of  them  have 

I  remains  of  painting.  Many  have  inscriptions,  tho  sixth  cave  having 
as  many  as  six.  Five,  all  in  the  sixth  cave,  belong  to  the  fifth  or 
eixth  century  after  Christ.  The  rest  are  in  letters  of  about  the 
first  century  before  Christ,  and  record  the  names  of  the  giver  and  the 
nature  of  the  gift,  whether  a  cave,  a  cistern,  or  both.  Several  of  the 
givers  are  women  and  one  of  them  is  a  Brahman's  wife.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  name  S'iva  forms  part  of  several  of  the  givers'  names. 
Gave  /,  now  nsed  as  a  cattle-shed,  is  the  lowest  down  and 
furthest  to  the  north.  In  front  is  a  veranda  (22'  x  7'),  with  two 
l>roken  eight-sided  pillars  and  square  pilasters,  with  an  up-pointing 
and  a  down-pointing  crescent  or  pair  of  horns  separated  by  a  block 
of  stone,  a  common  ornament  in  the  earlier  (b.c.  100-A-D.  200) 
Kanheri  and  other  Western  India  caves.  In  the  left  end  of  the 
veranda  is  a  cell  seven  feet  square  with  a  bench  or  bed  in  a  recess  in 

I  the  right  wall.  A  door  seven  feet  wide,  with  sockets  for  door  posts, 
leads  from  the  veranda  into  the  hall,  which  is  twenty-two  feet  square 
Vfiih  two  eight-sided  pillars  at  the  back  standing  on  a  low  bench. 
ITiese  pillars,  one  of  which  is  broken,  separate  the  hall  from  the  ante- 
ehamber  of  the  shrine,  which  is  twenty-three  feet  broad  and  seven 
feet  three  inches  deep,  with  a  bench  at  the  ends  and  running  along 
the  bock  wall  to  the  shrine  door.  The  walls  of  the  ante-chamber 
have  remains  of  plaster.  The  shrine  is  about  fifteen  feet  wide  and 
fourteen  feet  six  inches  deep,  with  a  plain  relic-shrine  in  tho  centre 
reaching  to  the  roof. 

^—     Over  the  door  of  the  cell,  at  the  left  end  of  the  veranda,  an 

^Hnsoription  in  two  lines  stretches  along  the  back  as  far  as  the  central 

^door.     It  is  deeply  cut  on  a  smooth  surface  and  very  distinct;  the 

upper  line  seems  complete  but  some  letters  are  wanting  at  the  end 

of  the  second  line,  where  the  wall  is  broken  away.     It  has  been 

translated  : 

*  Thl»  cave  i*  the  meritorious  gift  of  Sivabhati,  the  son  of  Sulaaadata  and 
Utamdato,  and  writer  to  Mahal^hoja  Mandava*  Khandapa  Ilta,  son  of  Moha  bhoja 
flada««n  Vljaxa',  together  with  hia  wife  Nanda'. 

Cave  II,  on  the  same  level  and  close  to  cave  I,  has  a  small  court 
in  front.  The  veranda  has  a  door  and  a  large  open  window  and 
a  bench  in  a  recess  at  the  left  end.  Behind,  to  the  right,  is  a  cell 
with  a  stone  bench  on  the  left.  Both  doors  have  sockets  for  wooden 
frames,  and  there  are  traces  of  plaster  on  the  walls  of  the  outer  room. 

Oave  III  is  close  to  and  one  foot  lower  than  cave  II,  and  like  it 
bas  a  small  front  court.     On  the   left  outside  wall  is  a  fragment 


Chapter 
Places  of  Ist«i 


1  Dr.  Bargeaa  remarks :  'Mandava  may  be  either  the  iSanakrit  Mdndavt/a  ox Mdmlapa. 
In  the    first  case   the  epithet  wxrald   characterise  Khaadap;ilitA  aa  a    tneniber  of  a 
"    '    aattiraai  gotra  or  stock  ;  in  the  Moond  it  might  iudicate  that  he  was  lord  of  a  town 
Mandap*.     This  latter  aeenu  the  preferable   exnlaDatioa   as  Mandapa  la  a 
name  for  towns  all  over  India,  and  three  amail  village^  called  M&dAd  or 
.  \  that  is  probably  ManiiajmgatUi  lie  close  to  Kuda.    Moreover,  there  are  two 
called  BagOf  iodaU  and  Kol-Mlndalil  or  MAndana  near  the  mouth  of  the  SAvitri 
iot  river,  which  appear  to  correspond  to  the  Mandabad  of  Barbosa ;  and  a 
I  (ho  >oath  of  the  same  river  arc  MaudaAga^lh  and  Miindivali. 
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SUDA  CavBS. 


deux  ri. 


of  an  inscription,  being  the  ends  of  two  lines  deeply  cat  on  a  rvugb 
surface ;  the  rest  has  peeled  off.     The  fragment  is  ; 
•Thee»Teof....bhuti,'  perhaps  Sivabhuti. 

Cave  IV  ia  about  four  yards  to  the  right  of  cave  IIT  ana  tfii 
feet  higher.  There  ia  a  front  court  with  side  benches  and  limkcii 
Bteps  leading  to  the  veranda.      The  vemnda  has  two  1.^ 

pillars  with  square  bases  and  two  ornamented  pilasters,  uiu 

parapet,  with  the  rail  pattern  outside,  runs  between  the  pillar  and  iha 
Bide  pilasters.  At  the  back  of  the  veranda  a  large  c«ntr?l  •^■^'^ 
with  a  window  on  each  side,  leads  to  a  hall  (34^x33 4)  y> 
one  foot  six  inches  higher  than  the  veranda.  It  is  plain  and  na^  * 
bench  along  the  back  and  side  walls.  In  the  back  wall  are  the 
beginnings  of  three  recesses  with  square  pillars  between  them. 

Cave  V,  close  to  cave  IV  and  six  feet  lower,  is  large  and  plain, 
and  has  traces  of  plaster  on  the  walls  emd  ceiling.     In  front  ia  a  oovxt  ^ 
with  a  cistern  of  good  water  in  a  recess  in  the  left.     The   veraadm 
has  one  square  pillar  to  the  right  of  the  centre  and  a  pilaster  at  tho 
left  side.     At  the  right  end  of  the  veranda  is  a  recess  with  a  beociu 
Behind  the  veranda,  at  the  left  end,  is  a  small  open  room,  with  a , 
bench  on  the  right  side ;  behind  this  is  a  cell  with  a  bench  at  the  back, 
and  to  the  left  of  this  is  another  inner  cell  with  a  bench  on  the  -r^* 
In  the  right  end  of  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda  a  door  U*: 
another   cell,  with  a  very  small  room  beyond  it,  having  a  rece&s  m, 
the  back  wall.     There  are  three  inscriptions  iu  this  cave.     One  if 
above  and  to  the  right-hand  of  the  recess  in  the  front  conrt.     It  haf 
been  cut  moderately  deep  on  a  rough  surface,  and  is  much  weather* 
worn,  many  of  the  letters  being  very  uncertain.     In  the  second 
line  may  be  read  : 

*  The  ohoiitabld  iriit  of  two  (8)  oistdnu.* 

The  svastiha  or  cross  is  carved  at  the  end  of  the  inscription. 

second  inscription  is  on  the  opposite  or  right-hand  wall.     It' 

deeply   rut,  but  is  so   weather-worn   that  only  a  few   letters 

the  ends   of   five    lines  can  be    read.     In     the     middle  of    tte^ 

first  line  there  is  a  space  for  four  letters.     The  name  of  one  of  tl 

givers  in  the  third  line  is  lost.     He  was  an  ascetic  and  disciple  ofJ 

the    reverend    elder    Thera    Sivadata,  and  the    other    donor 

S4timiUi,  a  female  disciple.     In  the  left  end  of  the  veranda  ia  tt 

third  inscription.     It  is  in  six  lines,  on  a  decaying  surface,  but  oulj 

three  letters  are  mutih  injured.     It  has  been  translated  : 

*  To  the  Perfect !    A  cave  and  ciatem,  the  charitable  gift  of  the  foiDftl«  ue 
Padumanlka',  dAURhter  ol'NaRanika  the  ascetic,  th*  uxter't  dAUghter  of  Tbi 
Bhadanta  Fatimita  and  Bhadanta  A'simita',  and  of  her  (PadomAnika 's)  f«i 
diBOiplea  Bodhi  and  Aaalhamita  .* 

Cave  VI.    Close  to  cave  V  and  three  feet  lower,  cave  VI  has  a 
court  with  the  head  and  forelegs  of  a  standing  elephant,  eleven  fi 
high,  projecting  from  each  side  wall.     The  right  elephant  is  neaHjj 
gone,  and  the  trunk  and  tusks  of  the   left  elephant  are  brol 
On  the  front  of  the  cave,  behind  the  left  elephant,  is  a   eculptt 
figure  of  Buddha,  eighteen  inches  high,  seated  on  a  throne  with 
feet  on  a  lotua,\)ver  a  wheel,  with  three  deer  on  each  side,  and  ui 
by  Naga  figtjres  with  others  below.     At  each  side  of  Buddha 
wnisk  bearer  stands  on  a  lotus,  the  left  bearer  being  Avalokite? 


KonkftnJ 


KOLABA, 
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£CDA  CaVX8»] 

Catx  VI. 


rho  holds   a  lotus  stem  with   his  left  arm.     Two  demigods  or      Chapter  xlV, 
ndyi'idharas  hold  a  crowu  over  Buddha's  head,  and  above  the  crown  Places  ofLitei 
a  segmental  arch  supported  by  alligators  on  each  side,  and  two 
ring  figures  above  it     Beneath,  to  the  left,  is  a  faintly  cut  and 
ittch  decayed  inscription  in  later  letters  than  the  preceding  inscrip- 
ftioiis^  and  in  Sanskrit.     In  the  beginning  is  '^This  meritorious  gift/ 
[and  then  *  The  honourable  tranquillizer  of  the  Sangha.'      The  rest 
ioannot  be  read. 

The    steps  leading   to  the   veranda  are    broken.     The   veranda 

[has  two  eight-sided  pillars  with  square  bases  and  square  pilasters. 

;ween  the  pillars  and  pilasters  is  a  thin  parapet  wall,  the  outside 

>rnamented  with  the  rail  pattern,  and  with  a  bench  on  the  inside  as 

cave  III  at  X^sik,  which  belongs  to  about  the  same  time.     On  the 

Ft  pilaster  is  a  Baddha,  seated  cross-legged  on  a  cushion  one  foot 

)ne  inch  high  with  a  fly- whisk  bearer  on  each  side  standing  on  a 

)tttB ;  the  left  bearer,  Avalokite^vara,  holds  a  lotus  stem  with  his  left 

Above  is  a  segmental  arch  with  heavenly  choristers  on  each 

iide.  The  cushion  rests  on  a  high  four-footed  stool  or  table,  between 

legs  of  which  is  a  lotus  with  a  deer  on  each  side  of  its  stem. 

JtThe  legs  of  the  seat  stand  on  the  ornament  or  semicircular  moulding 

f»fc  the  bottom  of  the  pilaster,  which  contains  an  inscription,  and 

loutside  of  the  lower  end  of  each  leg  is  a  small  kneeling  figure  with 

Ijoined  hands.     The  inscription,  which  is  in  four  lines  and  four  letters 

[in  a  fifth  line,  is  faintly  cut  and  indistinct.    It  has  been  translated  : 

•  This  is  the  meritoTioua  gift  of  the  female  Sa  kya  worshipper  Vyoghraka'.  May 
Its  benefit  beforthe  attainment  of  supreme  knowledge  flxat  by  her  father  and 
inoth«r  and  then  by  the  whole  feeling  world.' 

On  the  inner  side  of  this  pilaster,  the  upper  group  of  sculpture 
msists  of  an  eight-inch  Buddha  seated  cross-legged,  with  a  standing 
r-whisk  bearer  on  either  hand.  The  lower  group  has  a  similar 
Buddha,  eleven  inches  high,  on  a  lotus,  with  two  standing  fly-whisk 
Learers,  the  left  one  being  Padmapini.  Under  each  side  lotus  is  a 
kneeling  figure  with  joined  hands. 

On  the  face  of  the  right  pilaster,  near  the  top,  are  two  eight-inch 
(nddhas  seated  on  cushions,  separated  by  a    pillar,  and  with  a 
eneeling  figure  in  the  outer  lower  corner  of  each  compartment. 
[Below  these  is  a  thirteen  inch  Buddha,  seated  on  a  lion-throne,  with 
feet  on  a  lotus  and  two  fly-whisk  bearers,  one  holding  a  lotus  as 
fore  and  each  standing  on  a  lotus.     Overhead  is  a  triple  tiara 
krried  by  two  demigods  or  vidyddhara$,  with  an  alligator  canopy  or 
iknra    torana  above,  and  four  demigods  or  vidyddharas  carrying 
tei^toons  above  the  arch.     Below  the  lotuses,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
>m  of  the  central  lotus,  is  a  couched  deer  with  a  man  kneeling 
'  inditand  presenting  some  offering.    Behind  him  a  woman  kneels 
rith  joined  hands.     On  the  right  side  are  corresponding  figures, 
these  are  mouldings,  and,  in  a  panel,  three  deer,  and,  on  the 
>ttom   semicircle,  an   inscription    in  three   lines,  faintly   cut  and 
^perfect  at  the  ends.     It  has  been  translated  : 

This  is  the  meritorioiu  gift  of  the  Balcya  friar May  its  benefit  be  for 

.    attainmeat  ol'  supremo  knowledge,  first  by  his  father  and  mother  and  then 
the  whole  feeling  world.'  < 

In  the  left  end  of  the  veranda  is  an  inscription  of  seven  lines 

a  smooth  surface  and  perfect.    It  is  in  much  older 
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•   Cbapter  XIV.      letters  than  the  other  inseriptionB  io  this  cave,  and  ia  in  the 
Flftcei  o7lnter««t.  language.     It  has  been  translated : 

*  Tho  meritorious  grift  of  a  dwelllng-oave  by  Sivamft,  Tonnger  thJin  the  Wi 
KcDA  Caves.  BlTabhuti.  among  the  full-brother  aons  of  Sulasadata  and  (his  wife)  UtAra ' 

/^—  tri  aenrantaof  Mahabhoja  M&ndava  Khandapalita^the  «on  of  Mah*  bhoia 

l»«ii»  rJ,  vyaya.  with  the  rook  oarrinc  by  BiTama'a  wife  vijaya'  and  hi»  aona  Sou 

BiTapa'lita,    Bivadata,    and   Bapila;   and  the  pillara  by   hia   d*ucht«r» 
Bivapa'llta ,  Bivadata ,  and  Bulaaadata'.*' 

lu  tho  back  wall  of  tho  veranda,  a  central  door  and   two 
windows  lighten  the  large  square  hall,  wjiich  has  a  bench  ronai: 
sides  and  the  back.  The  back  halves  of  each  side  wall  of  this  rooj 
Bculptures,  which,  like  those  already  descri}>ed,  are  additions  oti 
the  tif  th  or  sixth  century.    On  the  left  .side  wall  are,  f  1 )  at  the  top 
nine>inch  Buddhas  seated  cross-legged  in  the  meditating  posit 
jndnamndru,  each  in  separate  compartments.    Under  these 
groups,  separated  by  a  pilaster,  each  consisting  of  a  thirteei 
Buddha  on  a   lion-throne  with  his  feet  on  a  lotns  and  flj^i 
bearers    as    before  ;    a  crown  borne  over  his  head  by  demij 
vidyadharas,  and  an  alligator  canopy  as  before,  with  four  d( 
carrying  garlands.     Below  the  lotuses  are  two  deer  and  ten  ki 
figures  four  to  the  left  and  six  to  the  right.     Below   theso 
mouldings  with  two  deer  and  the  fame-faco  or  kirttm    '  '        a|t< 
panels:    (2)    A  twenty -eight  inch  Buddha  seated  lm 
lottjs,    with   two    fly-whisk    bearers,   the    left   bearer 
clothes  on  his  hip  with  his  left  hand,  and  the  right  bear  _  .    .  li 
lotus  stem  with  his  left  hand.     Overhead  is  a  plain  arch  with  a 
ing  demigod  on  each  side,  the  left  one  holding  Rome  ol^^     '  - 
right  one  a  flower  or  fruit.     Under  the  demigods  the 


1  *  This  inacription,'  saya  Dr.  BUhler,  'gires  oi  a  peep  into  the  DaudtUi*  i 
rcliiriouB   life   of  perhaps    a   century   before  the  Chnation  era.     %>kan<l4i 
Mah.ibhoja  or  Eonkan  chief,  in  vrhoisc  service  arc  the  sons  of  one  Sulajiatfnta, 
Hivabhuti.  who  is  a  fe/lAajta  or  writer,  his  younger  brother  Sirauin, 
«oaii.     They  all  bear  oamea  suoh  as  won  Id  be  found  among  th< 

that  thoiijj'h  tlicy  or  their  ancestors  may  have  hc<       '-'  - 

not,  aa   RuthlhistSi  feel  bound  to  a1)iiire  all  con)i< 

of  them  bears  the  name  Sarpila,  from  virint  a  &i.        .  ^ .      ^ 

wtmhip,  which  wa«  nut  inconsistent  with  hia  being  a  Saiva. '  tn 

cave  I.  for  the  use  of  the  Bauddba  monks,  and  perhaps  ako  cave  11- 

the  religious  ninniiiceiioe  of  his  elder  brother,  aet-s  about  the  construuti<i>u  of  cati 

and  bis  wife  and  sohr  join  him  and  sliare  the  expense  and  tho  merit.     The  proc 

of  the  oamea  of  mothers  and  wives  indicates  that  in  .u         '    'Ma.  vroiDen 

much  more  public  and  honoured  place  than  they    hii\  ■•  conturiea 

this  is  in  accordance  with  allusions  to  women  in  Saiu,- ...,  i*41i  litoratunkl 

the  Mahdbbojd's  mother's  name,  Vijaya,  probably  of  the  Sadokara  or  i 

ia  obronicled.      Sivaoarnian's   wife  is  alto  called   Vijayi,  and  she.  wityTtbcil 

undertake  the  sculptured  work,  the  two  pairs  of  f^ro^ou  the  bii' 

portions  of  the  two  elephants  at  the  ends  of  the  facade,  for  those 

the    cave,     lliis    is   not   hU.      A  shore  of  tho   work  is   allotted    to    ^ii 

daughters,  apparently  daughters-iudaw,  for  it  seoma  more  likely  that  J 

here  called  by  the  names  of  their  husbands  than  that  ^irabhoti    abonltf  b4^ 
daughters  caUed  by  feminine  names  correaponding  to  ttaoM  of  his  four  aoaa. 
women  bear  the  expense  of  two  plain  octagoniu  pillars  in  the  baak  of  thv  )i: 
other  two  in  the  veranda,  with  perhaps  also  the  two  pilasten.     1 ' 
share  among  them  tho  expense  of  a  Hauddha  chapel,  plain  but  conuii' 
of  the  largest  among  the  Kuda  caves.' 

'  The  other  Inscriptions  in  this  cave  are  in  a  mnoh  later  character  (.'ith  -Stk  oscil 
and  in  the  Sanskrit  langnajge,  and  explain  to  us  the  origin  of  t' 
Tliat  they  are'in  Sanskrit  is  sufBcient  proof  that  they  wer«  carv^ 
Mahdyana  aect  and  are  contemporary  with  the  sculptures  mI 
mythology.'    Arch.  Sur.  of  Western  Iadi»,  IV.  U-U 
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il  lotus  is  upheld  by  two  Naga  figures  cut  off  at  midhoiglit,  with 

kuoeling  figures  two  to  the  left  and  three  to  the  right;  (3)  Above 

Hic-shrine  or  da^hoba  in  bas-relief;  below  the  relic-shrine  ia 

anch  Buddha  in  the  inoditatiug  position  juanumudra,  on  a 

with  a  standing  fly-whiak   bearer  to    the  right.     All  three 

have  remains  of  paint. 

On   the  right  wall  beginning  from  the   left   are ;   a  two   feet 

'   Buddha  seated  croes-legged   on  a  lotus,   with  the  usual 

iv  bearers  on  each    side    standing  on  lotuses.      Overhead 

plain  arch  with  a  demigod   on  each  side  carrying  a  festoon. 

slow   the    arch,   the    central  "lotus    stem    is  supported    by    two 

figures  each  on   one    knee,  with   a   kneeling   N^'ga  woman 

and   on    the   left   another   kneeling    woman   with  a  man 

"   behind  her.     On  the  right  is  one  other  kneeling  figure. 

r  the  three,  on  the  left,  is  an  inscription  in  five  Hues  pretty 

3tly  cut,  OD  a  smooth  surface,  in  characters  of  about  the  fifth  or 

th  century  and  in  the  Sanskrit  language.  It  has  been  translated ; 

*Thi»  is  the  meritorious  gift  of  the  811,'kya  friar  Buddhaaingha.  May  the  merit 
it  be  for  the  attainment  of  aupreme  knowledge  by  father,  mother,  and 
Ltarka  (lord),  and  then  by  the  whole  feeling  world.' 

Alter  this  inscription  comea  the  second  group  of  sculpture,  the  same 

the  last  as  far  as  the  N^ga  womeu.   Between  the  left  Niga  woman 

,d  left  fly-flapper  is  a  faintly  cut  inscription,  continued  between 

right-hand  figures.     It  has  been  translated  : 

This  (image)  is  the  meritorious  gift  of  the  Sa'kya  friar  Sanghadeva,  and  the 
idlna  field  is  given  for  the  expense  of  lights  to  Buddha.  Who  outs  off  (this 
,t)  is  guilty  ofthe  five  great  sins.' 

Under  the  left  Naga  woman  a  kneeling  figure  offers  a  lotus  bud  ; 
ihind  the  right  Naga  woman  is  another  kneeling  figure,  and  below 
a  woman.  In  the  third  group,  the  central  figure  is  a  Buddha  one 
ot  seven  inches  higb,  the  same  as  the  first  Buddha  down  to  the 
tuses;  below,  the  Ndgas  appear  to  have  torn  up  the  lotos  stem  and 
bearing  it  aloft,  the  Ndga  women  kneeling  behind  as  in  the  other 
np.  On  each  side,  under  the  Naga  woman,  two  kneeling  figures 
k  upwards. 

the  back  of  the  ball  a  low  screen  wall  supports  two 
gbt-sided  pillars  and  pilasters  with  double  crescent  ornaments, 
entrance  between  them  leads  to  the  ante-chamber  of  the  shrine, 
a  low  parapet  or  rail  behind  the  bench  is  carved  with  animals. 
oginning  brom  the  left,  the  right  side  of  this  carved  rail  has  a 
ythical  lion  or  Siirdnla  driven  by  a  dwarf  who  holds  its  tail ; 
en,  a  maned  tiger  with* a  dwarf  holding  its  tail  and  brandishing 
club  ;  then  a  dwarf-driven  bull  ;  and  lastly  a  tiger.  On  the  left 
|de  are  a  tiger,  whose  tail  is  held  by  a  dwarf ;  then  an  elephant ; 
an  animal  whose  face  is  broken,  probably  a  stag  looking 
;  and  last  a  tiger  whose  tail  is  held  by  a  dwarf. 

On  the  return  of  the  back  wall  which  meets  this  carved  rail,  are, 
each  side,  two  male  and  female  figures,  like  the  figures  on  the 
fnt  screens  in  the  temple  caves  at  Kanheri  and  K^rle.  In  the  left 
met  are  two  standing  figures,  a  man  five  feet  four  iaches  high, 
da  woman,  five  feet  two  inches  high,  including  their  headdresses, 
th,  at  the  right  lower  corner^  a  boy  holding  the  woman's  foot  as 
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if  fthanipooing  ifc.  The  man  wears  a  high  hea-- 
wristlets  and  armlets,  a  waiatcloth  and  waistband,  i 
over  his  right  thigh.  His  right  hand  is  raised  and  hia  \ei%\ 
on  his  left  hip.  The  woman  wears  a  curious  roundish  h< 
and  large  earrings,  a  pair  of  heavy  anklets  uq  oach  1«^, 
armlet  and  wristlet  on  her  left  arm,  and  a  wristlet  on  her  righs; 
Her  right  hand  rests  on  her  right  hip,  and  her  left  hand  is  l&idon 
boy's  head.  The  boy  haa  no  ornamenis  and  seems  to  be  a  8«i 
In  the  right  pair  of  figures  the  man  is  five  feet  four  in.th^s 
the  woman  five  feet  high.  The  man  stands  to  the  ; 
woman.  Ho  wears  a  curious  high  headdress  in  eight  n 
rings,  wriStletSj  and  armleta  apparently  of  round  beads,  li 
a  waistcloth,  its  end  hanging  between  his  legs  and  showing  a  kw^'Lly' 
ornamented  border,  and  a  waistband  whose  end  hangs  nlotig  Lu 
right  leg  and  also  shows  a  rich  border.  His  left  hand  :>v^t>  od 
his  left  hip  and  hia  right  hand  is  raised  above  his  head,  the  Uiiifec. 
next  the  thumb  being  held  up  and  the  thumb  and  the  three  ot 
fingers  closed.  The  woman  wears  a  rich  headdress  hko 
inverted  English  hat  with  flowing  drapery  below  it.  Between 
bottom  of  the  headdress  and  the  woman's  brow  are  tw 
upper  like  a  roll  of  plaited  hair,  the  lower  like  an  oman 
which  ends  over  her  right  ear  in  a  metal  disc  with  four  pon< 
The  right  hand  is  rai.sed  shoulder-high  and  holds  three  lotua 
whose  flowers  rise  high  over  her  head.  She  has  no  omamf 
her  arms  or  neck,  but  heavy  earrings,  a  waistband  of  metal 
and  on  each  leg  a  pair  of  heavy  anklets,  the  lower  one  somewhri 
flat.  A  band  of  cloth  is  fastened  round  the  waistbelt  in  front. 
falls  between  the  legs. 

The  floor  of  the  antechamber  of  tlie  shrine  ia  level  with  the  ttf 
of  the  bench  in  the  hall,  and  had  benches  on  the  inner  side«  of  iW 
parapets.  At  the  left  end  is  a  cell  with  a  bench  on  the  right  nl^. 
and  above  the  bench  is  a  hole,  eighteen  inches  square,  gi^^  ~ 
trance  into  a  smaller  cell  filled  with  stones  and  rubbish.  A  d< 
about  nine  feet  wide  leads  into  the  shrine  in  which  is  a  pn 
relic-shrino  or  ddffhoba  reaching  to  near  the  roof,  and  joined  to 
roof  by  the  staff  of  the  umbrella  which  is  carved  on  the  rock  abova 
There  are  traces  of  plaster  and  painting  on  all  the  walls,  roofa, 
columns  of  this  cave. 

Cave  VII  is  close  to  cave  VI  and  five  feet  higher. 
a  cistern  to  the  right  of  the  entrance.  The  cave  has  a  piftiir' 
court  with  steps  leading  to  the  entrance  at  the  left  end  of  tii 
veranda.  The  veranda  has  two  eight'sided  columns  with  f^<\\tMt 
bases  and  square  pilasters  with  the  nsual  double-crescent  omarr^nl. 
Between  the  pillars  is  a  thin  plain  parapet 'with  a  seat  ir 
door  in  the  back  of  the  veranda  to  the  right,  leads  into  a  -, 
a  stone  bench  along  the  left  wall.  The  walls  have  traces  of 
and  the  door  has  sockets  for  a  wooden  frame.  In  the  rig^ht 
the  veranda  is  a  bench  in  a  recess. 

On  the  left  end  wall  is  an  inscription  in  four  lines,  very  dee| 
clearly  cut  on  a  smooth  surface,  and  entire.     It  has  been  trai 

*  Th«  meritorjoua  gift  of  a  cave  by  the  phyvlcian  SODuidevm.  tlifi  tton  of' 
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a  phyaician  and  worshipper  iBirakhita,  and  his  (Bomadeva's)  Bons 

LitA.  and  Sivaghosa,  ancl  daughters  laipa'lita',  Puaa',  Dhamma',  and 

•6»p«' ' 

Jast  beyond  the  cistern  outside  of  this  care  is  another  cistern, 
y  and  broken,  with,  on  the  back  of  the  recess,  an  inscription  deeply 
but  much  weather-worn.  The  latter  halves  of  the  first  two  liuea 
indistinct ;  the  third  letter  in  the  second  line  was  probably  pu, 
[  the  fifth  ku,  and  in  the  next  line  the  first  syllable  must  have 
n  main.  The  inscription  has  been  translated  : 
*  The  meritorioufl  g:ift  cf  Mandava  Euma'ra,  the  chief  of  the  Maadav-aa.' 
Cave  VJIT  is  just  beyond  the  second  cistern  of  cave  VII,  and 
feet  lower.  It  is  an  oblong  chamber,  with  a  door  near  the 
ight  end  and  a  >vindow  to  the  loft,  which  are  now  brokfen  into  one. 
t  the  left  end  is  a  stone  bench.  A  door  in  the  back  towards  the 
ght  leads  into  a  coll  which  has  a  bench  in  a  short  recess  on  the 
Half  the  length  of  this  bench  has  been  cut  to  a  depth  of  one 
>t  seven  inches,  leaving  a  front  three  inches  thick,  and  fitted  for 
ving  a  trap  lid  throe  inches  thick  which  would  complete  the 
ench  and  form  a  box  ono  foot  nine  inches  square  and  one  foot  four 
ches  deep. 

Cave  IX  is  close  to  cave  VIII  and  six  feet  higher.     Entering 

ra   the  left   side   of  the   court    is   a   cell    with   a   bench   along 

!  back;  the  front  wall  is  nearly  gone,  but  it  had  a  window  to  the 

ht  of   the  door.    In  the  right  wall  a  window  and  door  lead 

5  the  veranda,  which  has  two  eight-sided  columns  with  cushion 

es  and  capitals  and  plain  eight-sided  pilasters.     A  large  door  at 

ack,  with  sockets  fur  a  wociden  fi-amework,  leads  into  a  chamber 

a  plain  relic-shrine  or  ddghoba,  whose  top  reaches  the  roof. 

e  walls  have  traces  of  plaster.     At  the  right  end  of  the  veranda, 

i^eply  cat  on  a  smooth  jjanel,  is   an  inscription^  which  has  beea 

slated : 

'  The    meritorioua   gift  of  »  Ohetiyaghara  (Sk.   Cbaityagriha,  or  house  for  • 
»lio-shrine)  by  Bhayila',  a  Brahmoni,  wife  of  the  Bra'hxnana  Upa'saka  Ayitilu.* 

Ciive  X  is  close  to  cave  IX  and  five  feet  lower.     It  has  a  small 

rat  court,  with  a  broken  door  to  the  right  and  a  large  window  to 

left  of  the  door.     Inside,  an  oblong  chamber  opens  to  the  right 

.a  cell,  with  a  stone  bench  at  the  back.     Over  the  window  is  an 

iption  deeply  cut  on  a  rough  surface.     It  has  been  translated  i 

^The    meritorious   gift  of  a  dwelling-cave  by  Sivapirita,  gardener,  son.  of  th« 
*  Slier  Viidhuka.' 

Cave  XI  is  close  to  cave  X  and  two  feet  lower.     It  consists  of  an 
>en  veranda,  the  right^aud  back  walls  of  which  are  mostly  broken, 
the  back  wall  were  a  door  and  window,  the  door  loading  into  an. 
sbloDg  room  with  a  bench  aloiig  the  back  wall,  now  much  destroyed, 
the  right  end  wall  of   the   veranda   ia  an  inscription  deeply 
a  smooth  panel,  part  of  which  is  broken.     The  giver  was 
j:hter  of  a  chief  or  MahAbhoja  of  the  family  or  town  of 
kva.     To  the  right  -of  the  veranda  is  another  large,  plain,  open 
iber. 

^D^  XII  ia  close  to  cave  XI  and  on  the  same  •level.  The 
idft  is  nearly  gone  except  a  stone  bench  at  the  right  end. 
door  into  the  room  behind  has  sockets  for  a  wooden  door-post. 
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iipter  XIV.      and  to  the  left  of  the  door  ia  a  large  trindow,  partly  brokeiL. 
Places  oflntdrest  ^^^^^  room  has  a  bench  along  the  back  wall.     Over  the  reoesgaliowl 
the  veranda  bench  and  partly  on  the  back  wall  is  an  msmptiaa. ] 
cat  on  a  rough  surface  and  distinct,  but  injured  at  the   end  of  ike 
lines.     It  has  been  translated  : 

*  The  dwellins-OATe  of  Qojramma',  tlie  daughtar  of  Ha'lm  the  losral  miniatas.* 

At  the  beginning  of  this  inscription  is  an  odd  representation  irti 
lion. 

Cave  XIII  is  close  to  cave  XII  and  two  feet  higher.  It  haa  sa 
open  veranda  with  a  short  bench  at  the  right  cad.  and  ^tupi 
leading  do^n  in   front  from  that  end.     In  the  back  tho 

veranda  is  a  door  and  a  window  to  its  left  The  door  i._^  ,.,  .-lo  • 
square  chamber  with  a  bench  at  the  back.  Over  the  window  in  the 
back  wall  of  the  veranda  ia  an  inscription  badly  cut  on  a  roogb 
Burface.     It  has  been  translated  ; 


of 


by    Vijayaoika'.   dMichMlr  9C 


Mahabhoja  Bodakara  midamsana. ' 

Cave  XIV  is  close  to  and  on  the  same  level  with  cave  XIH 
It  is  similar  in  plan.  On  the  left  end  waU  and  round  the  back 
over  the  window  is  an  inscription  lightly  cut  on  a  smooth  paad, 
but  distinct.     It  has  been  translated  : 


"The    meritorious    gift  of   a 
blAOkimith  ((oAaJtura).' 


dweUiaff-o«r«   by   Hahikft   of  KAiuhAlnii 


About  five  feet  further  is  a  large  open  cisteni  still  holding  water. 

On  the  back  of  its  recess,  deeply  cut  on  a  rough  aorfaoej  v^hX 

weather-worn  and  indistinct  inscription  which  has  been  tranaUtadcf 

'  Of  the  merchant  Va«ul», »  bathins  oistem.'s 

About  twenty  feet  from  cave  XIV  is  a  small  reoess,  a| 
a  cistern,  nearly  filled  with  earth  and  roots,  with  an  tnscriptiBO  < 
the  back  of  it,  cut  on  a  very  rough  weather-worn  surface.     It 
not  been  deciphered.     About  twenty-live  feet  further  ia  a  cell-like  1 
recess  nearly  filled  with  earth  and  boulders. 

Cave  X  V  is  about  fifty-five  yards  beyond  cave  XlV  and 

feet  higher.     It  is  a  temple  cave.     In  front  is  the  veranda 

four  plain  eight-sided  pillars,  one  of  which  is  broken  ;  at  the  eof 

square  pilasters  with  the  usual  double-crescent  ornament.     At 

end  of  the  veranda  is  a  cell  with  a  bench  along  the  liack.     A 

doorway  in  the  middle  of  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda  leads  is 

the  shrine  which  liaa  a  plain   relic-shrine  or  ddghobat   the  tQftj 

which  is  against  the  roof.     There  are  traces^  of  plaster  on   the 

and  roof  and  of  painting  on  the  columns.     On  the  left  eud 

back  wall,  over  the  left  cell  door  and  below  the  roof,  ia  an  inscn| 

in  one  long  line.     It  is  deeply  cut  on  a  smooth  surface,   and 

distinct.     It  has  been  translated  : 

'  The  meritorioua  gift  of  a  reIio>8hrlne  house  or  Chetiifaghara  and  oell  by  R«  madala' 
the  Adhagachh&ka.  the  son  of  AhiU.  when  Velidata  son  of  Kootai  was  Jtalialilu^ 
Mandava;  and  by  nis  wife  Veiidata  the  meritorioua  giitof  aoell.* 


^  Karahdkoda  iB,^be  modem  KarhM  in  SfttAra,  a  Bnb-rlivisiona]  town  and  a  Bui^ 
place  of  pil^mage,  with  sixty*three  Buddhitt  caves  in  ita  niighliourhoocl. 

*  A  bathing  cistern  is  ^oerally  a  large  cUtcm,  where  tlie  monks  couU  )mih& 
ii  fuojilly  open  above,  with  steps  leading  to  the  water's  edge. 
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^P  GaveB  XVI  to  XIX  are  about  thirty  feet  above  the  lerel  of  cave 
^fey  and  between  caves  XIV  and  XV,  but  further  back  towards  the 
Pk>p  of  the  hill.     They  are  numbered  from  left  to  right  as  an  upper 
range. 

Cave  X  VI  has  a  cistern  with  good  water  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance  to  the  court  and  another  to  the  right.  The  court  is  plain 
/  with  a  low  bench  acrosa  the  front  of  the  cave  which  is  an  oblong 
chamber  with  door  and  window  and  a  bench  at  the  left  end.  A 
door,  near  the  left  end  of  the  chamber,  leads  into  a  cell  with  a  bench 
along  its  left  wall.  There  are  traces  of  plaster  on  the  walla  of  the 
chamber  and  cell.  There  are  three  inscriptions  in  this  cave.  One 
in  the  back  wall  of  the  front,  between  the  door  and* the  window, 
is  in  six  lines  very  deeply  cut  and  distinct.     It  lias  been  translated  : 

*  To  the  Perfect !  The  meritorious  gift  of  a  dwelline-oave  by  the  nun  Bapllfr', 
'the  female  diaciple  of  the  reverend  mouk  VijayaiWith  Liohita'  and  Venhuya  and 
lisr  (Sapila  '•)  female  diaciple  Bodhi.' 

The  second  inscription  is  on  the  back  of  the  recess  of  the  cistern 
to  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  court.  It  seems  to  have  had  three 
Jinee,  but  only  the  hast  line  is  distinct.  ITie  others  have  peeled 
off.  The  last  line  has  been  translated  'and  all,  of  the  female  disciple 
gdhi.'  On  the  back  of  the  recess  of  the  corresponding  right  hand 
tptem  is  the  third  inscription,  deeply  cut  but  weather-worn  and 
roken^  though  fairly  distinct.     It  has  been  translated  : 

*  The  meritoriooa  gift  of  a  ciatem  by  the  gardener  Muguda'(Ba).' 

Cave  X  VII  is  on  the  same  level,  and  about  seven  feet  to  the  right 

f  the  right-hand  cistern  of  cave  XVI.      It  is  very  like  cave  XVI, 

cept  that  it  has  a  large  window    to   the  left  of   the   door.      The 

oorway  has  no  sockets  for  a  wooden  framework.     The  walls  have 

of  plaster.     The  right  end  of  the  veranda  is  broken  into  the 

da  of  the  next  cave.     On  the  back  wall  of  the  front  chamber, 

to  the  ceiling,  and  to  the  loft  of  the  cell  door,  is  an  inscription 

in  one  line,  deeply  cut  on  a  smooth  but  decayed  surface.  It  has  been 

translated  : 

*  The  meritorjoua  gift  of  a  dwelling  care  by  Na'gs  the  trader  and  house^holder 
Jrho sonof  Svalni ' 

If    Cave  XVIII  is  close   to,  and  on  the  same  level  as  cave  XV II, 

T)ut  there  is  no  bench  or  step  into  the  veranda.      The   door   is 

between  two  large  windows  and  there  is  a  bench  at  the  left  end. 

The  cell  at  the  back,  towards  the  right  end,  had  a  large  window 

which  is  now  broken  into  the  door.    There  was  also  a  bench  along 

le  back  wall.     Both  the  doors  have  sockets  for  wooden  frames  and 

jere  are  traces  of  plaAer  on  the  walls.     On  the  back  wall  of  the 

)randa  to  the  left,  and  close  under  the  roof,  ia  a  deeply  cut  and 

atlnct  inscription  which  has  been  translated  : 

*  The  meritorioua  gift  of  a  dwelling  oave  by  Yaaolanaka  the  merohant.' 

k    Cave  XIX  is  close  to  cave  XVUI  and  a   foot  and  a  half  higher. 

Vt  luM  a  plain  court  thirteen  feet  wide.      The  veranda,  like  that  of 

cave  XVII,  is  fourteen  feet  nine  inches  wide  by  six  feet  six  inches 

leep.     There  is  a  door  to  the  right  and  a  large  window  to  the  left, 

a  rough  square  pillar  between  them.   At  the  lef^end  is  a  pasaaga 

)r  half-cell,  three  feet  nine  inches  wide,  with,  in  a  recess  on  the  right 

a  bench  six  feet  two  inches  long  by  two  feet  three  inches  broad. 
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XIV-       To  the  riglifc  a  door  in  the  back  leads  into  a  cell  six  fe4?t  nine  toiiuj 
oflnterest  square  with,  in  a  reces8  at  the  back,  a  Lench  four  feet  eight  indMi 
long.     Both  doors  have  sockets  for  a  wooden  framework  ooJ  liMf# 
are  traces  of  plaster  on  the  walla. 

Cave  XX  is  about  fifty-seven  yards  to  the   right  of  cave 
and  ten  feet  higher.     It  is  rather  dtfficalt  to  get  at.     The 
the  veranda  and  most  of  the  back  wall  are  gone.     There  is  & 
in  the  middle  of  the  back  wall,  and  a  window  to  the  left  of  the  dorf 
opens  into  a  small  square  room. 

Oave  XXT  is  about  twenty-seven  yards  to  the  right  of  cave  XX 
and  five  feet  higher  than  cave  XIX.  '  The  court  ia  plain  and  Uif 
veranda  has  two  roughly  hewn  square  pillars.  A  doorway  in  \h« 
middle  of  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda  leads  into  aa  uuRuiihed 
chamber,  with  a  square  mass  in  the  centre  of  the  back  wall  '■^'  "^ 
was  probably  intended  to  bo  carved  into  a  relic-shrine  or  i' 
To  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  a  filled-up  cistern  with  an  inscnpLjcc 
in  two  lines  on  the  back  of  its  recess.  It  has  been  deeply  cut  hut  if 
Weather-worn,     It  has  been  translated  : 

'  Tbe  meritorions  gift  of  •  olat«m  by  the  merobAat  Vsmlsnaka.* 

Cave  XXJI  is  close  to  cave  XXI  and  three  feet  lower.  131 
front  is  a  court  witb  a  bench  to  the  left.  A  door  to  the  right  ana 
a  window  to  the  left  are  now  broken  into  one.  Inside  i»  a  dtMoltf 
with  a  bench  at  the  back.  Between  this  cave  and  cavo  XXIII  te  • 
cistern  in  a  recess  with  good  water. 

Oave  XXIII  is  close  beyond  the  cistern  and  on  the  same  \vm 
as  cave  XX 11.  A  central  door  and  two  large  windows  open  inW 
an  outer  oblong  room.  At  the  back  of  this  oblong  room  is  a  netri^ 
square  room  with  a  door  and  window  and  a  bench  in  a  recesa  at  t!» 
back.  Over  the  left  window  is  an  inscription  in  two  lines  cat  on  & 
rough  surface.     It  has  been  translated  : 

*  The  meritorious  gift  of  a  cave  by  Biradata'.  the    mother    of   Fasanik.'i  «i>'^ 
■econd*  (wife  or  daughter)  of  Vehamita,  the  trader.* 

Cave  XXIV  is  twelve  feet  to  the  right  of  cave  XXIII  and  tea 

feet  higher.     It  is  similar  in  plan   to  cave  XXIII ;  only  the  fnml 

room  or  veranda  is  broken  and  the  bench  in  the  recess  is  on  tin 

right  wall  of  the  inner  cell.     To  the  right  of  the  door  and  partly  (A 

the  inner  end  is  a  .weather-worn  and  indistinot  inscription.     It  1m< 

been  translated  : 

*  Prom  the  trader  Aoh&lada'aa'*  son  Aaalamitftp  the  merttorioua  eift  of  •  Olff 
And  a  path  (P)'  . 

•  Cave  XX  V  is  close  to  cave  XXTV  and  on  the  same  level.  IV 
front  of  the  veranda  is  gone.  There  is  a  bench  at  the  left  end  of  A< 
verauda.  In  the  back  wall  is  a  door  and  a  large  window  opeola^ 
into  a  chamber  with  a  benched  reoess  at  the  back. 

Cave    XXVI  is  close  to   cave  XXV,  part  of  the  w  oa 

being  broken.     At  the  right  end  of  the  veranda  is  a  ;  la 

the  back  wall  a  door  and  a  window  open  into  a  small  plain  chamlMSr* 


1  The  word    in   the   original  ia  Bitiyaki  (Sk.   Dvitiyaki),   th*t  is    ihe  MOOtdi 
jirobablf  meaning  the  wife  or  second  person  in  the  household,  posaiUy  tlk*  (langMw. 
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'Linga'na  or  the   Ling-shaped  fort,  fourteen  miles  north-east      Chapter  XiV. 

Mahlld,  abuts   on   the   main   line  of  the  Sahyidris  half  way  places  of  Intai 

itweon  Raygad  and  Toraa.     The  fortified  rock  is  about  2969   feet 

»igh  with  an  ascent  of  four  miles,  the  first  half  easy,  the  second 

pand  difficult.    Its  rock-cut  steps  have  been  destroyed,  and  the 

is  almost  inaccessible.  The  top  of  the  fortified  rock  is  neaily  2500 

:t  square.    No  fortifications  or  buildings  remain.   But  there  are  said 

be  tx'aces  of  a  ^aiu  store  aud  some  cisterns.     Under  the  Mardthds 

L  was  used  as  a  peual  settlement  in  which  prisoners  were 

led  in   rock  dungeons,  one  dungeon  being  able  to  hold  fifty 

prisoners.^ 

This  and  Birvddi  fort  in  Roha  were  built  by  ShivAji'in  1648,  to 
jure  the  central  Konkan  against  the  attacks  of  the  Sidi.     It  was 
^takcn  by  Colonel  Prother  in  I8I8.2 

Loha'ra  village  in  the  Mahad  sub-division,  eight  miles  south  of  LobIka. 

Mah^I,  to  the  right  of  and  close  to  the  Mahdd-Pohidpur  roatl,  has  a 
^^^lall  wooden  temple  of  Mahddev  on  an  old  plinth,  round  whicli  are 
^Meveral  square  monumental  piliai-s  or  battle-stones,  five  or  six  feet 
^Biigh,  with  sculptured  panels  on  the  faces  as  at  Mathvld,  There  is 
H^Ufio  a  Sati  stone,  with  the  female  arm  bent  below  the  elbow,  and 
■   ^two  figures  of  a  man  and  a  woman. 

^     Malia'd,  north  latitude  1 8°  6'  and  east  longitude  73°  29',  the  head-  MahIx.. 

^fequailers  of  the   Mahdd   sub-division,  had,   in    1881,  6804>  people 

^ftend  a  municipal  income  of  £285  (Rs.  2850).     Tlie  town  lies  on  the 

^»7ight  liank   of  the   Sdvitri  river  thirty-four  miles  eaat  of  Bdnkot, 

^T  '         "  /ve  its  meeting  >vith  the  Gandhari.  At  high  water  .spring  tides 

H  dra\^■ing  less  than  nine  feet,  and,  at  all  times  of  the  tide, 

canoes  can  pass  a  mile  above  Mah^.      The  si.Tteen  miles  above  the 

Ratndgiri  town  of  Mahdpral  are  extremely  difficult,  and  a  small 

boat,  ii  it  fails  to  leave  Mahad  within  an  hour  of  high  water,  will 

hardly  get  further  than  Djisgaon  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles.  The 

ten  miles  below  Dasgaon  ai'e  al.so  very  difficult.     Sailing  boats  often 

spend  three  or  four  days  in  working  from  MahApral  to  Mahad.     The 

eighteen  miles  west  of  Mahapral  can  be  passed  at  all  times  by  vessels 

or  five  tons  (20  khandia).     Steam  launches  do  not  go  further  than 

'PiLsgaon.     Above  Ddsgaon  boats  drawing  two  feet  six  inches  can  go 

to  the  Unhale  hot  springs  at  law  water  spring  tides.     From  here 

navigation  is  tidal,  but  at  high  water  spring  tides  boats  drawing  six 

feet  can  go  a  mile  above  Malidd.     Almost  across  the  river,  opposite 

Mahfid,  is  a  bar  of  rock  and  the  channel  is  narrow  and  under  the 

left  bank.     In  the  po<fl  above  Mahad  there  is  never  less  than  eight 

>  feet  of  water.*  The  limit  of  the  tide  is  about  two  miles  above  MAhad. 

To  improve  inland  communication,  and  give  an  impetus  to  inland 
'traffic  from  Mahiid  and  other  Koldba  marts,  a  railway  has  been 
i^ested  from  Kalydn  to  Mahad  a  distance  of  alx)ut  ninety  niileSi 
itn  stations  at  Taloja,  Panvel,  and  Apte  in  Thana,  and  at  Pen, 
^  'thna,  Kolad  or  Roha  Road,  Mangaon,  Goregaon,  D^sgaon, 

d  .i.,...«.i  in  Koldba.* 


Hamilton,  C.S.,  and  >Ir,  H.  Kennedy.  Bombay  MitoelUny,  I.  IK 
•  Mr.  W.  F.  SiBclalr,  (i8. 


tCbarier,  6th  Jane  1881. 
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Tho    1881    census    showed    1202   houses  and   6804-  '     d 

whom  oG9o  were  Hindus,  1086  Mufsalrnans,  three  Bciii-.  jM 

twenty  Others. 

Mahdd  is  said  to  have  been  once  known  by  the  nam^  mi 
Mahik^vati.^  Its  situation  at  the  head  of  the  main  channel  of  tbft 
Savitri,  and  the  group  of  early  (about  a.d.  100)  Bu<ldhist  caves  i^ 
Pile  hill  about  two  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  to^^Ti,  and  two 
groups  equally  old  at  Kol  about  a  mile  to  the  south,  Ditu-k  Mahiici  sfl 
an  early  tratle  centre.  The  caves  ai-e  considered  to  date  from  tiiA 
first  to  the  third  century  after  Christ,  and  the  town,  or  moiv 
properly  the  suburb,  of  Pdle,  seems- to  be  mentioned  in  Ptolemy; 
(A.D.  loO)  a:^  Balipatnaj  and  in  the  Periplus,  about  a  hundred  yean 
later,  as  PalaipatmaL^ 

In  1538  De  Castro  mentioned  it  as  a  large  town  with  a  grant 
trade  in  wheat.  The  Sa\itri  was  also  called  the  river  of  hooey, 
because  honey  was  a  great  article  of  trade.'  During  th'  V  ^  mux 
of  the  seventeenth  century  its  nearness  to  Rayga«l,  Shi\ :  iul« 

increased  the  importance  of  Mahirl.  Shiv^ji  often  liveil  at  Mf^«M 
In  1651,  a  party  of  troops  in  the  interest  of  the  Mnn-hnls  and 
under  the  command  of  one  Baji  Shlrarfij,  attempted  to  m  :iji 

prisoner,  but  he  was  infonned  of  the  design,  and  marched  a^.. .  ^ ,. .  i.tm 
and  put  them  to  flight.*  In  1656,  by  btiilding  the  fort  of  Prat^p^ 
just  beyond  the  southern  limit  of  KoUba,  Shivdji  gained  c<>'  ' 

of  the  pass  leading  fi-om  the  Deccan  to  Mahiid,  and  secui-etl  .i  -- 
to  the  Konkan.  In  1682,  when  Daddji  Raghunath  retiretl  dvi 
from  Janjira,  the  Sidi  made  comstant  iJU-oadH  into  the  neighbour! 
of  Maha<^l,  destroying  cows,  carry  uig  off  women,  and  burning  Wlla^ 
He  even  forced  his  way  into  the  town  of  Mah^d  and  capturcid 
Dad^ji  Raghunith's  wife.^  In  1771  Forbes  found  Mahfki  a  fortifiwi 
large  and  populous  to^vn.*'  In  1796  N6na  Fadnavis,  imablc  to 
prevent  the  accession  of  BAjii*dv,  tied  to  the  Konkan,  and  at  Mtiiid 
collected  an  army  of  10,000  men.^  In  the  month  of  OctoV»er  17^^ 
Nina  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Ni^im  on  the  one  han<l  and  U» 
English  on  the  other.  Under  this  treaty,  which  is  known  w«  til* 
treaty  of  Mahid,  Bijirdv  was  enthroned  as  Peshwa  an<l  Niai 
Fadnavis  returned  to  Poona  as  minister.  In  1802,  when  HoUrir 
occupied  Poona,  Bajirav  Hod  with  from  6000  to  8000  men  to  PUT|!IHi 
and  thence  to  Mahi<l,  and  took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  that  plwA* 
FromMahad  Bdjii-dv  despatched  letters  to  the  Bombay  OovemfiteBt 
requesting  that  ships  might  he  sent  to  convey  him  antl  his  followtit 
to  Bombay.  He  was  anxious  to  send  his  family,  and  the  familui 
of  his  attendants,  to  Suvamdurg  in  Ratnagiri ;  but  the  commaoil' 
ant  of  the  fort  refused  to  receive  them.     KhanderAv  Ba.stia^  ili» 


>  Mr,  A.  T.  Crawford,  C.8.     At  the  junction  of  the  Sivitri  and   the  GAndbiii  fc 
•  moHqiae  still  known  aa  the  Mjuka  or  Mahilca  mosque  which  ocoupioa  the  utc  c^,  aMi 
is  proVjably  built  of  the  atones  of,  a  Henuldpaiiti  temple.     The  mutfi^ut*  »aeitu  U>  In 
beoa  turned  into  a  batteiy  and  to  have  undergone  a  catuionade  from  ctoirn«irt«&' 
Mr.  W,  F.  Sinclair,  p.8.  «  Bertius'  Ptolemy,  1U8 ;  McCria.Uo'«  Periplua,  li 

'  Dom  Jo&o  d«  Castro  Primeiro  Roteiro  da  Coata  ua  India,  41. 

*  Grant  Dufl'a  Mar«th&B,  66.       >  Ditto  139.         >  Forbea'  Oriental  Menoin,  LSM  j 
'  Grant  DoflTa  MarithAs,  625  ;  Nairaee Konkan,  107. 

•  Maxwell's  life  of  WellingtoD,  I.  U9 ;  Grant  Doffs  Mar4ihia,  528,  559i 
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jvemor  or  sarmhheddr  of   the  Konkan,  joined   him  at    MahAd      Chapter  XIV« 
)m  Bassein.     On  hearing  that  Holkar  was  on  his  way  down  the  pij^^es  oTlntci 

pass,    the    Peshwa    fled    to   Suvamdurg,    while   some  of  his 

lowers  took  refuge  in  the  English  factory  at  Fort  Victoria  or  MAHi© 

ikot'    On  the  24th  of  April  1818  the  force  under  Lieutenant- 

)lonel  Prother  seems  to  have  occupied  Mahi&d  without  opposition. 

1820   Mah^   is    described   as    standing     at    the    foot    of    a 

leipal   pass   through   the  mountain  leading   to  Poona,   and  aa 

emporium  of  the  Bdnkot  river  where  all  merchandise  whether 

or  entering  the  river  was  embarked.     There  was  a  large 

mj^ri  traffic,  caravans  of  pack-bullocks  coming  from  the  Deccan 

be  laden  with  rice  and  salt* 

MahAd  has  still  a  large  export  and  import  trade.  The  imports 
fresh  and  salted  fish  from  Malabar,  Goa.  and  the  South 
^onkan,  fresh  fish  from  the  North  Konkan,  and  dates,  sugar,  iron, 
jce  goods,  kerosine  oil,  and  cloth  from  Bombay.  The  exports 
onions,  garlic,  coriander,  potatoes,  groundnuts,  molasses, 
leric,  linseed  oil,  and  myrobalans  to  Bombay.  Considerable 
mtities  of  rice  go  east  through  the  Varanda  pass  to  the  Deccan  and 
JO  south  to  Ratn^iri.  Particulars  collected  dui*ing  the  present  fair 
ion  ( 1 883)  showed  an  average  daily  traffic  of  about  twenty-five 
down  sti-eam  and  about  eighteen  up  stream.  The  average 
iaHy  tra<ie  during  the  five  years  ending  1881-82  was  valued  at 
1,747  (Rs.  8,37,470).  of  which  £34,394  (Rs.  3,43,940)  were  exports 
id  £49,353  (Rs.  4,93,530)  were  imports.*  Besides  the  sub- 
iTsional  establishments,  Mahjld  has  a  subordinate  judge's  court, 
jnsary,  a  library,  and  two  vernacular  schools  for  boya 

Fa'lo  village,  almast  a  suburb  of  Mah^d  about  two  miles  north- 
jt,  has  a  group  of  twenty-nine  Budilhist  caves  of  about  the  fii*st 
second  century  after  Christ. 

PaJe  is  probably  the  Balipatna*  of  Ptolemy  (a.d.  150)   and  the         P4UCat 

laipatmai    of    the   Periplus  (a.d.  247).*     Pile  next   appears   as 

lipavana  or    Palipattana,    in   a    copperplate  of   Anantdev,  the 

Mith  prince  of  the  northern  Sildhara  family  (a.d.  1094)  where 

ig  mentioned  aa  the  native  place  of  the  chief  minister.     No 

bher   mention  of  PAle  has  been  traced  till  1774,  when  Forbes 

)te :  "  The  excavated  mountain  is  about  a  mile  from   the  town 

iTe  (Mahad),  of  great  height  and  difficult  ascent.     Like   the 

tions  at  Salsette  and   Elephanta    there    are    temples    and 

ibitations  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.     The  principal  temple  is 

ty  feet  long,  thirty  broad,  and  ten  in   height ;   the   roof  and 

are  not  ornamented,  but  at  the  termination  is  a  large  image, 

on  a  throne  with  a  smaller  figure  on  each  side,  and  two 


I  Grant  Dure  Mar&thAa.  558,  in  Nairne'a  Konkam  107. 
»  Revenue  Diary  142,  p.  2572, 

•  The  deUHa  are  :  Exports,  1877-78,  £42,382  ;  1878-79,  £44,373  ;  1879-80.  £44,092; 
I8«)-8I.  £21.562;  1881-82,  £19,560.     Imports,  1877-78   £66,609;  1978-79,   £52,421; 
1879.KO.  <■"  --'O  ;  1880-81.  £38,302;  1881-82,  £33,973. 
•Tl.!  ■    of  the  PAle  and  Rol  caves  is  prepared  from  IV.  Burgess'  uotes  in 

igical  Snrvey.  Separate  Pamphlet,  X.  1-3  and  Report.  IV.  18-19. 
tuts'  Pt<jlemy,  198  :  McCrindle's  Periplus,   128.      The  Patoa  ol  Ptolemy  and 
,  of  the  Periphis  are  the  Sanakrit  Pattan  a  city. 
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ter  Xrv.      mutilate*!  animals  under  hw  feet ;  the  light  is  admitted  tnrvugii  m^ 
PiMee  oTlntereBt  '^"g^  ^^  P^^'^  forming  a  grand  entrance."' 

The  caves  are  cut  in  the  almost  perpendicular  scarp  of  the  hitt* 
and  face  east.     The  fii-st  twenty  are  in  the  upper  scarp  and 
remaining  eight  about  thii-ty  feet  lower. 

Beginning  from  the  south  end  of  the  series,  Cave  I  :  .jest 

perhaps  one  of  the  latest  of  the  group.  Its  veranda, 
by  eight,  is  supported  by  six  pillars  and  two  end  pilasters, 
only  the  south  pilaster  and  the  next  pillar  have  been  finished  ;  the 
others  are  merely  blocked  out  square  masses.  The  finished  pila&t«f 
has  a  narrow  band  of  leaf  ornament  at  the  top,  and  an< 
similar  band  about  three  feet  from  the  bottom,  witli  s  Hn 
beads  or  flowers  over  the  lower  band.  The  finished  pill 
at  the  base  to  a  height  of  three  feet ;  above  this  ia  an  ^  ii 
band  six  inches  broad,  then  three  feet  two  inches  of  the  sh 
sixteen-sided,  returning  through  another  eight-sided  band  to 
square  form.  Three  doors  and  two  windows  in  the  back  w 
the  veranda  open  into  a  large  hall  fifty-seven  feet  wide  along 
front  wall  and  sixty-two  feet  at  the  back,  by  about  thirty- 
feet  deep,  with  an  average  height  of  ten  feet  four  inches. 
all  four  sides  of  the  Imll  runs  a  low  bench.  In  the  soutli 
four  cells  have  been  begun  but  none  of  them  are  finlshetl.  In 
back  wall,  at  each  end,  are  the  beginnings  of  four  more 
while  in  the  centre  is  the  entrance  to  the  shrine,  with  a  window 
at  each  side.  The  shrine  measures  twenty  feet  by  seventeen  ttd 
has  a  square  mass  of  rock  in  the  centre  rising  to  the  roof, 
the  front  of  this  mass  of  rock  is  sculptured  an  image  of  Bi 
seated  with  wheel  and  deer  beneath,  fly- whisk  bearers  at  his 
and  demigods  or  vidyddharas  above.  On  the  south  and  noi 
faces  are  other  fly-whisk  bearers  and  on  the  back  face  is  r«> 
blocked  out  the  form  of  a  sitting  Buddha.  Everything  about 
cave  shows  that  it  was  left  unfinished.  In  front  of  cave  I, 
lower  level  are  three  reservoirs,  each  ahKJut  fourteen  or  fifteen  itd 
square.  Two  have  small  .square  entraucoa,  the  third  is  perhaBr" 
partly  broken.  Cave  II.  is  close  to  the  north  above  cavtr  L  IM 
has  two  pillars  in  front  of  a  small  veranda,  15'  7"  broad  by  ¥ 
deep,  which  gives  access  to  a  small  unfinished  cell,  T  square  aad 

Cave  III.  is  close  to  cave  II.     It  has  been  very  carefully 
and    is    the    most    perfect    of  the  .series.     In   front    \a   a 
veranda,  beyond  the  front  of  which  the  roctt  projects  a  good 

giving  ample  shatle.     In  the  veranda  are  two  pillars   with 
ases  and  eight-sided  shafts.      At  the  right  end  of  the   v* 
is  an  irregular  recess  containing  a  .seat  beaded  and   with   pi 
There  are  beaded  .seats  alyo  inside  the  veranda  curtain.     The 
of  the  veranda  has  been  plastered  and  panelled  in  the  Muham 
window   pattern.    A  door,  with  sockets  for    a   wooden   frai 


» OnenUl  Memoiw,  1. 201.     Niebuhr'a  (1764)  refereuoe  (Voyage  en  Anbie,  111 
to  *  great  temple  or  twenty-flvo  hoaaei  with   rooms  cut  in   the  rook  ii«t  UH 
Fort  V  ictoriA  or  BAnkot  probably  refera  to  tlie  Pile  ca\-es. 
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back  wall  of  the  verautla  leada  to  a  chamber,  17'  long  by  8'  6" 
p  and  7'  high.  The  chamber  has  a  stone  bench  in  the  right 
the  edge  of  which  is  beaded  and  at  the  ends  are  moulded 
sters.  From  the  right  side  of  the  court  of  tliis  cave,  in  front, 
rra  led  to  cave  IV.  and  to  the  reservoirs  in  front  of  cave  I. 
lese  stairs  are  now  broken  away.  Caves  IV,  and  V.  are  at  a 
isiderably  lower  level.  Cave  IV.  has  two  broken  pillars  in  front 
[the  veranda.  A  door  in  the  back  wall,  with  sockets  for  posts 
the  floor  aud  ceiling,  leads  into  a  small  room  (12' x7'x6' 6") 
td  cell  behind  (6'  x  6'  9").  On  the  north  or  right  wall  was  a 
[arge  iruscriptioa  about  3'  10"  ^  2'  but  only  a  few  letters  here  and 
Ijtfre  can  be  traced.  Cave  V,  consists  of  a  veranda  «nd  a  hall 
loe  veranda,  15'  1"  broatl  and  4'  9"  deep,  has  two  eight-sided 
!olumus  with  bases  20"  square  and  two  snuare  pilasters  with  the 
llgual  double-horn  ornament.  The  veranda  wall  has  been  hewn 
ry  smooth  and  there  is  a  curtain  between  the  pillars  and 
stera  with  bench  inside.  A  door  in  the  back  wall  of  the 
mda  with  sockets  leads  to  a  rough  day-plastered  hall,  15'  6' 
ire  and  7'  3"  high.  An  18"  hign  bench  with  plain  beading 
IS  round  three  sides.  Cave  VI.  is  a  recess  in  the  rock,  perhaps  an 
shed  cave,  on  about  the  same  level  as  the  cisterns  in  front  of 
re  L  Cave  VII.  is  a  larger  roughly  finished  cell  with  veranda, 
th  a  cistern  to  the  left  of  the  front,  half  filled  with  mud.  CavQ 
is  a  larger  irregular  excavation  with  a  veranda. 

»Cave  IX.  is  a  chaitya  or  temple-cave  and  is  one  of  the 
test  of  the  group.  It  consists  of  a  veranda,  a  middle  hall 
colls  in  the  side  walls,  and  a  shrine  with  a  ddghoba  behind. 
le  two  pillars  in  front  of  the  veranda  are  destroyed, 
part  of  the  capital  of  one  still  attached  to  the  ceiling  and 
Lions  of  the  bases,  show  that  they  were  of  the  old  pot  or  lota 
^pe  like  the  pillars  iu  Nitsik  cave  X.  and  in  some  of  the  Junnar 
res.  There  is  also  a  pilaster  on  either  side  with  the  usual 
ible-horn  ornament.  The  hall,  27'  wide  23'  9"  deep  and  9'  2" 
has  a  bench  running  along  the  back  and  side  walls.  The 
'ight  and  left  walls  of  the  hall  have  in  each  a  row  of  three  cella 
Kith  grooved  doors  and  benches  along  their  back  wall.  In  the 
Bck  wall  are  the  shrine  in  the  middle  and  on  either  side  a  cell 
Rth  bench  along  the  back  wall.  The  shrine  is  a  large  recess  about 
15'  square,  with  in  front  of  it  large  holes  as  if  for  a  screen.  The 
ihrine  once  contained  a  relic-shrine,  or  ddghoba,  of  which  tho 
l_Y  traces  are  the  umbarella  left  in  the  roof  and  the  rough  surface 
Jie  floor.  On  the  back  wall  is  an  inscription  of  four  lines  and 
letters  which  from  the  form  of  the  letters  appears  to  be  of 
>ut  A,D.  130.     It  has  been  translated  : 

>  the  Perfect  one  I  Prince  Ka'n&bhoa  Vhenupa'lita's  dwelllnK-caTe,  ohapel  and 
(8)  cells ;  this  much  work  ia  endowed,  and  two  (2)  cistern*  on  each  side 
dwelling-cave,  alao  a  path  connected  with  the  dwellins-oaTe,  iM  prenented. 

'    the  meritorius  gift  of  that  Kvuna'ra  (prince).'^ 


Chapter  XIV. 

Places  of  Inters 

MabXv, 


[Xilnalthua   Vhenup&lita  U  Sk.  KAnabhoja  Viahnapilita.    Th/ titles  Kumfaa  Mid 
iLhoja  show  that    ViobnupAlita  was  of  royal  family.     Kinabhoja,    oorrMpooding 
B  MahAbhoja  of  the  Kuda  inacriptiona,  waa  probably  the  title  ot  a  fftmily  wWon 
in  and  about  tSahid  or  P^lepattan. 
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Cave  X.  is  80utb  froui  and  above  the  level  of  cave  IX,     In 
of  the  veranda  which  is  15'  7"  long  and  3'  11*   broad,  are 
eight-sided  pillars  with  end  pilaatcrs.     A  door,  with  a  smal] 
window  on  either  side,  leacls  into  a  hall  15'  3"  x  6'  9'.  w 
a  cell  behind  it.     Cave  XI.  is  like  cave   IX,  but,   between 
pillars  and  pilasters,  is  a  low  curtain  canned  on  the  oatsi  ' 
the  rail  pattern,  but  much  destroyed.     Caves  XII.  and  XI 
each  two  eight-sided    pillars  and   two  pilasters   in    front  %A 
veranda  and  inside  an    oblong  hall  with  a    stone   bondi- 

XIV.  is  under  cave  XIII.  and  is  similar  in  plan  to  cave  X. 

XV.  consists  of  a  veranda  and  a  cell  10'  X  6'  9'.     Cave  XVI 
recess  4'  d^p  containing  a  relic-shrine  or  ddahoba  in  hiilf  refirf.* 
6' 2"  high  and +'  in  diameter.     The   plinth  of  the   r^ " 
surrounded  at  the  upper  edge  by  a  plain  rail  pattern, 
is  crowned  by  iive  thin  slabs  or  plates,  the  top  plate  iouchi 
roof.     Cave  XVII.  consists  of  a  veranda    21'  3    long    and 
broad   with  two  broken  eight-sided  pillars.    A  door  in  the 
wall  of  the   veranda,  with  a  large  square   window  on  & 
leads  into  a  hall  18'  8"  deep  by  15'  broad  and  8'  high, 
has  a  bench  along  the  back  and  side  walls  and  a  cell  off 
end  of  the  south   wall.     Cave  XVIU.  is  unfinished ;  the  v 
has  two  square  pUlars  blocked  out,  but  the  hall   is  only 
Cave  XIX.  is  sinular  to  caves  IV,  and  XIV. ;  Cave  XX.  is 
same  style,  but   the  cell   is  unfinished ;    Cave  XXI.  is  onl: 
beginning  of  a  cave. 

In  the  lower  scarp,  about  thirty  feet  below  caves  I-XXI,^ 
group  of  eight  caves.     Cave  XXIL,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
18  a  small  room  or  shrine  9'  4"  deep  by  8'  6*  broad  and  T 
with  a  plain    relic-shrine  in  the  middle,  4'  8"   in  diameter, 
top  of  its  capital  reaching  to  the  roof.     Round  the  u] 
the  plinth  of  the  relic-shrine  is  a  band  of  rail  r»ntt 
north   wall    is  carved  a  figure  of  Buddha,  seated  with  dt 
legs  with  attendant  fly-whisk   bearers,   and  demigods,   the 
holding  a  crown  or  mitre  over  his  head.     Over  the  dein 
flower  wreath   or  torana  comes  out  of  the  mouths  of   ul 
on  either  side.     The.se   images  are    a  later  addition,  the  work 
MahAyana  Buddhists  of  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  ccnttirj-. 
south  wall  is  a  cell  with  a  .stone  bench.    Cave  XXI II.  'i<t » 
veranda  with    a  cell   containing  a  stone  bench.      Ca^ 
a  copy  of  cave  XI.  with  the  rail  pattern  on  the  outer 
veranda  curtain.     The  veranda  is  1 5'  2"  \otig  and  4'  9 " 
the  hall,  which   has  a  square  window  on  each  side  of 
is  14'  10"  X  6'  7"  with  a  stone  bench  in  the  north  end.     Cave 
was  a  chamber  of  which  the  front  has  fallen.     There  at 
in  the  back  wall  of  the  chamber.     Cave  XXVI.  Is  a 
7'   10"  with  a  square  window.     Cave  XXVII.  is  a   i 
window  on  each  side  of  the  door  and  a  ceil  at  the  back 
benches    in  both.      Cave  XXVIII.    consists  of  a  vfr 
broad    by  4'  C"  deep    with  in  front  two    eight'Sideti 
pilasters,  and  a  hall  17'  3"  by  8'  3'  with  a  cell  at  the  n 
the  back  wall.     Outside  the  veranda,  on  the  north,  U  r. 
in  six  hues.     As  the  latter  part  of  each   line  ha.*  ju 
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iguf  the  inscription  caunot  be  made  out.    It  seems  to  record      ChApter  Xl 
Lication  of  a  cave  and  of  a  Chetiya  Kodhi  (?)  together  with  places  oFlnt^i 
endowment  of  land  for    the  worship  of  Buddha     The  giver's 
ie  may  be  VAdasiri.     In  the  first  line  are   the  names  of  the 
seboldcr  and  Seth  Sangharakshita  and  the  first  syllable  of  his 

18  name  Vi V^asiri  was  probably  his  wife.     On  a  raised 

ih  ornamented  with  the  rail  pattern  is  a  small  relic  shrine,  in 

relief  4'  2"  high.    Cave  XXIX  is  a  room  1 1'  2"  by  6'  7"  with 

'  idow  to  the  south  of  the  door  and  a  cell  in  the  back  walL 

the  bottom  of  the  hill  are  two  small  and  plain  relic-shrines 

daghohds  hewn  out  of  single. blocks,  severed  from  their  bases. 

_  Kol  Caves.     About  a  mile  south-east  of  Mahd<^l  in  a  "hill  behind 
Oie  %'illage  of  Kol  are  two  small  groups  of  caves.     The  first  group, 
the  north-east  of  the  village,  consists  of  a  few  ruined  cells ;  the 
send  group,  to  the  south-east,  contains  one  cell  larger  than  any  of 
others.     All   are   apparently   unfinished.     In  the  second  group 
three  short  inscriptions  of  about  the  first  century  after  Christ, 
ley  have  l>een  trau.slated  : 

'  (1}  A  care,  the  religious  gift  of  Seth  S&ngharakhlta,  son  of  Q&hapati ; '  (3)  *  A 

the  meritorious  gift  of  Dhamasiri    (Sk.    Dharmasri),  daughter  of  the  ]aj 

tipper  Kliara(u1>)d,    and  wife    of  Sivadata  (8k    SivadJitta)  ;  *   (3)    'A  oave, 

meritoriouB  gift  of  Sivadata  (8k.  Siradatta),  an  inhabitant  of  Agha'akoM 

le.* 

There  is  a  third  group  of  a  few  cells  and  cisterns  in  a  hill  to  the 
aorth-east  of  Mahdd,  and  there  is  a  cell  in  a  hill  to  the  south  near 
road  leading  to  N^othna. 

fjffa'nda'd,^  a  port  in  the  Md,ngaon  sub-division,  is  situated  on  the 

of  the  Milnddd  river  eight  miles  above  its  confluence  with 

Janjira  creek,  and  five  or  six  west  of  Tale.     At  Mdnddd  the 

rcr  meets   the  tide  and  is  joined  from  the  left  by  the  Baraangad 

sam.     Below  Mdndad  it  winds  among  high  woody  hills  Avith  many 

iW8  of  great  l:>eauty.     Boats  of  thirty  to  seventy  tons  (120-280) 

^onciiti)  can  reach  M^dad  at  spring  tides  and  boats  of  12^   tons 

khandif)  at  ordinary  high  tides.     At  spring  tides  small  boats  of 

)ut  6i  tons  (25  khandis)  can  pass  as  far  as  Malati  four  nnles  above 

LnfMd.     Mandad  is  believed  by  Dr.  Burge.s.s  to  be  the  Mandava 

^entione<l  in  inscriptions  of  about  a.d.   130  in  the   Kuda  caves 

lich  lie  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south.     This  identification 

»ms  probable  and  Manda/i,  not  Mdndla  at  the  mouth  of  the  BAnkot 

sk,  may  then  be  the  Mandagara  of  Ptolemy   (A.D.  160)  and  the 

idagora  of  the  Periijlus  (a.d.  247).^ 

Machvds  and  other  vessels  of  fifty  to  125  tons  from  Bombay, 

tbs^n,  Goa,  and  Balsar  visit  Mdndd,d  anchoring  from  fifty  to  seventy 

from  the  lanrling  place.     The  exports  are  inyrobalans,   coarse 

»,  rice,  mu-stard  seed,  tobacco,  and  live  stock  ;  the  imports  are  cloth, 

},  cocoanuts,  iron,  coffee,  fish,  lieteLnut,  spices,  sugar,  and  tobacco. 

traders  are  Bhanditris  and  Masai  in  Ans,  most  of  them  men  of 

lital.  who  stay  in  Mandad  from  Novemljer  to  May.     Since  the 

ies  for  preserving  forest  have  been  enforced   in  Pabsdn  a  brisk 
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timber  trade  has  sprung  up  in  MdndAd,     The  sea  trad' 
the  eight  years  ending  1881  -82  show  average  exports  \r<  ■ 
(Rs.  1,09,320)  and  imports  worth   £1457  (Ra.  14,570).»      Tho 
census  showed  193  houses  and  1001  people,  of  wb'^n    ^^^ 
Hindus  and  111  Musaim^njs. 

Ma'ndva,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  AlibAg  on  the 
right  across  from  Bombay,  is  a  lajiding  place  of  some   i     ; 
The   village   is  hid    in   a  grove  of   cocoa-palms   at    the 
a  short  broad   bay   with  a  shallow   sandy   beach.     Enter 
bay   from   the   sea,  on  the  right  are   several  bare  hilhw:' 
the  top  of  one  of  the  largest  of  which  rises  a  white  masoir  n 
pillar.     On'the  left  a  bare  spur  runs  to  the  sea  and  to   :  J.>     •  '~! 
rise   the   north    slopes   of    the    Kaukeshvar  hills.      The   wata 
low  at  half  tide,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  anchorage    (rrorntH 
there  are  a  few  shoals  and  a  reef,  w^hich   runs  in  the  <1 
of  Karanja  hill.     During  the  rainy  season  this  reef,   togeth* 
the  strong  current  from    the    NAgothna  creek,   make  the   wti 
rise  very  high.     Though  dangerous  to  strangers,  the  local 
cross  this  bar  nearly   every   day  without    accident.     Cargo 
have   to   lie   some  di.stance    from    the    shore.     In    .spito    of 
drawback,  a  considerable  quantity   of  rice    is    eml»arked    for 
Bombay  market  from  which  it  is  only   about  ten   miles 
The  1881  census  showed  forty-four  houses  and  234  people,  o 
227  were  Hindus  and  seven  Musalm^ns.    The  samenesM  in 
suggests  that  Mandva  is  the  Mandava  mentioned  in  the   Koda 
inscriptions  (A-D.  130).     But  no  trace  of  old  remains  has  been  ' 
in  the  village,  and  Mijid&d,  which  has  Dr.  Burgeas's  support/] 
more  likely  identification. 

Ma'ngad,  in  MAngaon,  is  &  small  fort  on  the  Dhanoi  spur 
borders  of  the  villages  of  Chich  and  Masidv&di,  al>' 
north-east  of  Mdngaon  town  and  five  miles  west  of  . 
of  the  Sahyddris.     It  is  the  smallest  of  the  three   Ma 
Vishramgad,  Talagad  and  Mingad,  being  about  145  fc        aj 
thirteen  broad.     It  is  entered  by   one  gateway,  and  is  surrooi^ 
by  a  ruinous  triangular  wall  which  seems  never  to  have  been 
considei-ablo  height.     There  are  remains  of  one  bastion  but  no 
of  guns.     Within  the  fort  is  a  small  Musalman  tomb  ot  tU 
nine  rock-cut  cisterns  with  good  water,  and  several  lar^ 
cut  in  the  rock,  said  to  be  granaries.     The  fort  is    t 
believed  to  have  been  built  by  Shivdji,  but   the  toiiii 
show  that  the  buiMers  were  Musahn&ns.     The  fort  seema  i 
never  been  more  than  an  outpost,  and  never  to  have  been 
by  any  considerable  body  of  troops.*    It  was  taken  in  Maj'^  181 
a  detachment  under  Captain  Sopitt.* 

Mangaon,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Mdngaon  fiTab-di^n-^i"" 
1881  464  people,  of  whom  346  were  Hindus  and   118 
The  town  is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  KAl  river,  wtucn 


I  Details  are  given  above  p.  126. 
'  Bombay  Courier,  9th  May  1818. 
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sxossed  by  a  masonry  bridge  of  six  fifty-feet  spans  built  in  1871. 
^iz4mpxir  was  the  old  sub-divisional  head-quarter  but  MAngaon 
mas  chosen  in  1867  on  account  of  its  central  position  and  its 
3Z0ximity  to  the  trunk  road.  The  mdmlatdAr'a  office  ia  &  large 
fiAndsome  building  on  rising  ground  to  the  east  of  the  village.  Below 
jhe  bri<Jge  the  river  winds  in  a  long  deep  pool,  and,  on  the  right, 
tc  the  town  in  the  village  of  Khaudhar,  is  a  fine  grove,  a 
,;ite  camping  ground  for  district  ofEcers.  Besides  the  sub- 
Byisioaal  offices,  there  is  a  Government  vernacular  school  for  boys, 
BUngaou  has  a  good  view  of  the  top  of  Raygad  hill  about  fifteen 
bolles  to  the  east. 

ta'thva'll,^  a  small  village  in  the  Mahid  sub-division*  five  miles 

of  Mahdd  and  one    mile  ea.st  of  the   Mahikl-Poladpiu*  road, 

the  Sdvitri,  has,  round  a  small  modem  temple  of  MahAdev 

an  old  plinth,  eight  or  ten  square  battle-stones  or  monumental 

,  none  of  them  more  than  five  feet  high.     All  the  pillars 

their    four    faces  covered    with    sculptui'e    in    panels    or 

iportmeuts,  much  like  the  sciilpture  on  the  pillars  at  Atgaon  in 

Ina,- 

Na'gaon  is  a  large  and  rich  coast  village  three  miles  south- 
iaat  of  Alibdg.  It  occupies  the  middle  of  the  thickly  inhabited 
ttrip  of  palm  plantations  and  orchards,  which  stretches  eight  miles 
between  the  Aiibiig  and  the  Revdanda  creeks,  the  former  of  which 
m  the  north-east  side  of  the  village.  In  1850  there  were 
.  ^uaes  and  3141  people  again.st  726  houses  and  3900  people 
1881.  Of  the  1881  population  3810  were  Hindus,  sixty-nine 
d-Isr4els,  and  eighteen  Musalmflns.  The  chief  householders  are 
Brdhmans  and  PAnchkalshi  and  Chavkalshi  M41is,  and  the  bulk 
>f  the  lower  classes  are  Bhandaris  or  palm-tappers,  and  Kunbis 
)r  husbandmen.  There  are  also  a  few  hshing  Kolis.  The  houses 
if  the  village  are  generally  some  distance  apart  in  palm  plantation.s. 
Sere  and  there  by  the  roadside  is  a  temple  with  a  ma.sonry 
some  large  trees  surrounded  by  masonry  plinths,  one  or 
grain  and  raiscellaneoiLs  shops,  and  some  large  well  kept 
jman  and  goldsmiths'  house.s.  At  these  places  the  villagers 
on  market  days  and  holidays.  The  land  near  Nagaon  seems 
lave  considerably  changed  during  the  last  350  years.  In  1638 
!^Castro  described  the  island  of  Nagaon  as  lying  a  league  from 
ml  and  a  gunshot  from  the  mainlands  between  wliich  and  the 
id  row  boats  could  pass.^  Ndgaon  has  a  large  temple  of 
tandth  built  by  AhalyAbili  Holkar  (1790).  Near  a  second 
lo  dedicated  to  Bhimeshvar,  stood  an  In.scribed  stone,  which, 
the  temple  was  repaired  in  the  time  of  the  Peshwa,  was 
into  the  steps.  The  stone  is  2'  4-"  long  by  1'  6"  broad  and 
rjj  a  Sanskrit*  inscription  in  twenty-eight  lines  dated  Hijri  767 
Shak  1288.  About  a  mile  east  of  Bhimeshvar's  temple  in  the 
»n  of  Yesti  Bal  MhAtara  is  an  inscribed  stone  4'  3"  long  by  I' 
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broad.     Near  the  top  of  the  stone  are  caa*vetl   the  sun 
moon  and  below  is  a  much  worn  Devan^gari  inscription,     Tliel 
13  worshipped  by  the  people. 

NagOthna,  north  latitude  18*^ 33' and  east  longitude  73*  U 
port  in  the  Pen  sub-di  vision, tif teen  miles  south  of  Pen  and  about! 
miles  south-east  of  Bombay.     It  is  prettily  situ&ted  in  a 
surrounded  by  wooded     hills,  on   the  right  bank  of  the  Ai 
Ndgothna  creek  about  twenty-four  miles  from  its  mouth.     Iq' 
it  l»ad  20S4  people,  of  whom  2241   were  Hindus,   406  Mi 
and  thirty -seven  Others 

Between  N^othua  and  the  moutb  of  the  Amba  the  creek 
from  an  eighth  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  bread t'     "^ 
below  Dlmramt*r  are  easy  of  navigation.   Above  Di. 
is  blocked  with  sand  banks,  and,  within  four  milea  of  iSa^othr 
crossed  by  reefs  of  rock  which  can  be  passed  only  at  full  tide,   A  J 
sum  has  lately  been  sanctioned  for  clearing  these  reefs  by  dyn^ 
From  Dharamtar  boats  of  fifteen  tons  (60  khandis)  at  oi' 
tides,  and  of  twenty-five  tons  (100  khan<iiti)  at  sprin^'^: 
as  far  as  Njigothna.    But  the  passage  almost  always   l&k&oi 
ordiuary-.sized  ves.sels  two  high  tides.     So  much  time    is  wi 
waiting  for  water  to  cross  the  first  rocks  that  when  the  .second  U 
is  reached  the  ebb  has  set  in  and  the  rocks  are  no  longer 
Twenty-five  ton  boat«,  which  can  make  Nagothna  only  at  spring 
are  forced  to  stay  there  until  the  next  springs.     In  pass! 
Amba,   NAgothna   must  be   left   within   two   hours    . 
During  the  dry  season,  the  passage  is  made  oidy  at  nighi 
the  night  tide  is  higher  than  the  day  tide  and  the  wind  is  ttLVoX. 
The  Shepherd  ferrj'  steamers  cross  naily  from  Bombay  to  Dharfi 
Fzom  Dharamtar  a  ferrj'  plied  to  Nagothna,  till,  in  18^1,  the] 
between  Nagothna  and  Witve,  a  village  on  the  east  side  of  theja 
opposite  to  Dharamtar,  was  finished.    The  vessels  chiefly 
on  the    creek  are    phatemdris  and   rmichvas^  with    an    oc 
handar-hooi  used  by  travellers  between  Bombay  and  Mahtibalc 
Phatevidris    are    mostly   used    for    carrying    rice   an<l   salt; 
machvds   for  rice  and    firewood.     In   the   fair    .season    there 
considerable  traffic  at  Nagothna,  chiefly  the  export  of  rice  ant 
import   of  salt  and  fish.     The  trade   returns   for  the   eight   ye40l 
ending   1881-82  show  average  exports  worth  £30,607  (Rs.  3,O0.OMI 
and  average  imports  worth  £7586  (Ra,  75,860).^  '  "^J 

In  the  beginning  of  the  .sixteenth  century  Nagothna  beloi 
Gujarat.*     In  1525^  Hector  de  Sylveira  weftt  up  the  river  N< 
of  Bassein.  and  burnt  six  towns  belonging  to  the  king  of  Coml 
The  comniatider  of  Nagothna  took  the  field  against  him 
hundred  horse  and  a  large  force  of  infantry,  and  end<  ij 

cut  off  his  retreat,'    In  1540  Dom  Joslo  De  Castro  mentioiui, 
NAgothna  river  as  running  into   the   south  of  Bombay   harl 
On  the  defeat  of  the  prince  of  Gujarat  by  the  Portuguese, 


'  Detail«  Ar«  given  in  the  Trade  Chapter,  pp.  126-127- 

»  De  Rarrofl,  VTI.  217,  in  Narinei  Konkaa,  41. 

'Fori*  iii  Kerr,  VI.  210.  *  Dom  Jofto  Db  CmIpo,  Prim.  Rol.9S. 
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iighbourhooJ  of  N^gothna  soems  to  have  passed  from  Oujardt  to 
imaJna<;ar,  the  allies  of  the  Portumiese,  with  whom  it  reinaincd 
in  1636  the  Moghals  hamled  the  Ahmadnagar  Koiikan  to 
fij^pnr.  About  ten  years  later  it  passed  to  Shivdji.  In  1670 
rdgothTia  is  mentioned  by  Ogilby  as  a  town  and  landing-place  at 
le  extreme  south  of  Gujarat,^  and  in  1675  it  appears  in  Fryer  as 
jatan.^  It  is  called  Negotan'*  in  a  treaty  lietween  the  Engliwh 
id  the  Peshwa  in  1739,  and  is  probably  the  Nagina  of  Tiffcuthaler 
kh  249  villages  and  a  revenue  of  £1772  (Rs.  17726)  a  year.*  In 
118  it  is  described  as  less  prosperous  than  Pen,  because  the  river 
[longer  and  shallower  and  ihere  wore  no  salt-works.'* 

chief  object  of  interest  is  the  old   Musalm^u  bridge  alx)ut 

a  mile  south-west  of  N^gothna.     It  is  480  feet  long,  nineteen 

it  high,  and  nine  feet  nine  inches  broad  between  the  parapets,  this 

_  rowuess  l)eing  its  chief  peculiarity.    The  span  of  the  main  arch 

twenty -two  feet  nine  inches,*     It  is  said  to  have  been  built  about 

by  K4ji  Ald^ud-din  of  Cheul  at  a  cost  of  £30,000  (Rs.  3.00.000). 

this  date  falls  between  tho  siege  of  Cheul,  during  the  alliance 

the  Musalmdh  kings  against  the  Portuguese,  and  the   activity  of 

le  Niziimshdhi  troops  twenty  yeai*s  later,  it  is  probable  that  the 

idge  was  built  to  facilitate  the  march  of  troops  from  Ahmadnagar, 

jbably  by  the  Koari  pass.    In  1826  repairs  costing  £259  (Rs.  2590) 

sanctioned.^    The  bridge  is  at  present  (1882)   much  used  by 

rsvellers  the  approaches  not  admitting  of  the  passage  of  carts* 

?  ma.'sonry  work  is  being  repaired, 

Nlza'mpur  is  a  small  town  in  tho  Mangaon  sub-division,  on  the 

ft    hvank  of  the  Nizampur   Kdl,  about  eight  miles  north-east  of 

igaon  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  branch  road     The  1881 

jnsus  showed  365  houss  and  1694  people,  of   whom  1360  were 

and  3S4  Musalmins.     It  is  a  good  camping  place,  and  a 

trade  centre  of  some  iraportanca     In  the  village  is  a  fine 

probably    originally  Mardtha,  lately  repaired  and  faced  with 

from  local  funds.     Somewhere  on  its  bank   there  seems  to 

tve  been  a  Hcmddpanti  temple,  which  has  been  pulled  down  and 

iny  of  the  stones  used  in  a  small  mosque  in  Pilnajpe  village  about 

lile  west  of  Nizilmpur.    Several  of  the  temple  stones  still  lie  near 

pond  ;  two  slabs,  especially,  which  are  set  before  the  temple  of 

ipati  neai"  the  pond,  very   probably   belong  to  the  old  temple. 

lere  are  also  some  broken  memorial,  pdltya  and  sali  stones  which 

>  prolvibly  grouped  near  the  old  temple.     There  are  two  modern 

iples  of  Vishnu  in  the  village  with  a  curious  curved  facade, 

ictinoneof  the  temples  two  bull's-eye   windows  in  well  carved 

len  tracery.®     In  1675  Frver  mentions  it  as  Nislidmporc,*  and 

^4  it  was  the  .scene  of  a  defeat  of  Sambli^ji  by  Gaxi-ud-din,  the 

of  Nizam-ul-mulk.*"     Till  1867  when  the  offices  were  moved 

>n,  NizAmpuT  was  the  head-quarters  of  a  sub-divi.sion. 

Atl^,  V.  243,  244,  Ogilby  compUed  from  earlier  writers. 

New  Accoant,  50,  61,  77.  '  Aitchioou'B  Treaties,  V.  M. 

Det,  Hist,  ot  Ooog.  1.  505.  »  Hevcmie  Dinrj-  142,  p,  2.'570,» 

BiMt  India  Pn^icrs.  lit.  780.       '  Eub%  India  Papers,  III.  78ti  ;  Naime's  Konkatt,  38. 

Mf.  W.  F.  Sinclair,  C.S,  »  Now  Account,  50,  77,  78. 

EljihiuAtonea  Hiatorj?  of  India,  576  ;  Grant  Duff,  145. 
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Pen,  north  latitude  18°  4-4'  and  east  longitude  73°  11'.  i 
quartei"sof  the  Van  sub-division^  with  in  1881  a  populaiiori 
lies  on  the  right  l>ank  of  the  Bhogdvati  creek  about  ten  i- 
its  moutii.      At  hijcfh  water  spring  tides   the   crevk   is   iinM;,T»u^ 
for  boats  of  forty  tons  to  Antora,  a  mile  and  a  half  Ixdow  Pen.    Ttt 
BAng  Bandar  or  neap  tide  port  is  four  miles  below  Pen.     A  l»uiit  i 
joins  Pen  with  Antora.. 

In  1827  according  to  Captain  Clunes  Pen  had  171  Bnilmuui, 
four  Khatri,   sixty-three  MarAtha,   forty-one    Prabliu.    thirty-foi 
Kdsar,  twenty-six  Vitni  and  twenty -four  Sou^r  families,  ^r  n  (<a4 
upper  class  population  of  about  ItJOO.'      The   1872  c  •w  ~ 

show  a  total  of  Go  1 4,  of  which  591 2  w^erc  Hindus,  392  M 
210  Others.     The  1881  returns  show  a  total  of  8082  or  an  incr»^a»< 
1 568.     Of  these  7302  were  Hindus,  458  Musalmdns,  201  Benl>J 
and  121  Others. 

Pen  is  the  centre  of  a  consideraV>le  traffic  between  tb.     ' 
and    the   sea-coast.     Carts   come   down   the   Sahyiwlris    a 
Khopivli  or  Campoolee  road  bringing  tobacco,  mola&ses.  pej 
onions,  and  taking  salt  and  rice.*     The  custom-houae  retuiii.^ 
for  the  eight  years  ending  1881-82  average  yearly  exports* 
£06,991,  and  imports  w^orth   £33,493.     Besides   the    s   '     '    ' 
offices.    Pen  has    a    suboixlinate   judge's    court,    a    t 
custom-house,  a  dispensary,  a  library  and  an  Anglo-^ 
The  municipality  was  establi.shed  in  1865.     Iji    1- 
income  of  £516  (Rs.  5160)  and  an  expenditure  of  £,435  (Ra. 
The  income  is  chiefly  derived  from  taxes  on  houses  and  land,' 
licences,  tolls,  and   privy  and  miscellaneous  cessea     The 
improvements    are     roads     and     water-works.      The    disr 
established  in  1871  is  in  charge  of  a  hospital  assistant.     In 
had  10,145  out-patients  and  125   in-patients,  against   " 
in  1879.     The  cast  waa  £194  (Rs.  1940)  or  an  avei-age 
for  each  patient 

Pen'  was  formerly  badly  supplied  with  water ;   almost 
wells   and   ponds   ran   dry   during   the  hot  season.     A>y>nt 
(piarters  of  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  townn  a  small 
through  a  valley,  which  is  sufficiently  high  to  deliver  ..  „:. 
town  under  pressure.     Tlie  area  of  this  valley  is  al>out  100 
and  it  is  calculated  that,  with  an  average  j^early  rainfall 
inches,  120,000,000  gallons  could  be  stored  for  the  use  <jf  tlie  Ut% 
in  one  seasoa     The  works  consist  of  an   tarthcn  dam 
the  mouth  of  the  valley  about  500  feet  long,  and    I 
its  greatest  heiglit.     In  the  hill  side,  to  the  west  of  tlie 
waste-weir  has  been  cut  twenty  feet   long  and   three    feet 
which  is  enough  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water  of  the  lake ; 
small  tunnel  six   inches  by  four   has   been  built  nnder  th^' 
through  wliich  the  outlet  and  waste-pipes  run.     The  wastc-pip^ 


'  Itiuerary,  W. 

"  Muuiuipal  Report,  1879-80,  p.  13.     Detail*  are  given  above  p.  U8. 
•  Profeaaiunal  pApere  on  Indian  EoKineerins,  X.  121-123:  Samtaryi 
Report  for  1870,  269  260. 
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ich  i**  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  Ls  fitted  with  a  valve  in  the 
*1,  and  opens  whenevei*  the  lake  is  full  and  the  water  begins  to 
ipe  by  the  weir.     The  cuiTent  caused  by  means  of  thia  outlet 
the  Ixjttom  of  the  lake  clear.     The  outlet  pipe,  which  is  six 
»es  in  diameter,  is  also  fitted  with  a  valve  in  the  tiumel,  and  ends 
a  aniall  renervoir  on  the  town  side  of  the  dara  where  a  self- 
valve  is  fitted  to  it,  thus  regulating  the  supply  of  water  to 
town.     From  the  reservoir  to  the  tilter,  a  distance  of  2500  foet, 
line-inch  eaiihenwai-e  pipe  has  been  laid  with  a  fall  of  one  in 
aud  is  calculated  to  deliver    1 60,000  gallons  in  twelve  hours, 
filter,  which  is  thirty  feet  long  six  feet  broad  and  ten  feet  deep, 
placed  near  the  io\vn,  in  order  that  it  may  Ije  easilj'  accessible, 
from  it  to  the  town  a  six-inch  cast-iron  main  has  been  laid ; 
}m  thiii   main  cast-ii'on  pipe  four-inch  and  three-inch  mains  with 
>ught  iron  bi-anches  distribute  the  water  to  the  various  parts  of 
(.town.     It  is  calculated  that  the  large.st  daily  consumption  of 
iter  in  the  town    does   not   exceed     160,000   gallons.      Fifteen 
cisterns  have  been  made  in  various  parts  of  the  town  for  the 
of  thase  who  do  not  wish  to   make   connections  with   their 
sea,    which    may  be    done  at  private    expense.     The   dam   is 
U  of  earth  excavated  from  the  rice  fields,  which  form  the  bed  of 
A  oir.     The  earth  Ls  laid  in  concave  lay  el's,  each  layer  not 
ri  one    foot  in    thickness.     On  a    line    with  the    inner 
ut  the  dam,  a  puddle  wall  has  been  built  eleven  feet  thick 
^the  botttom  tapering  to  four  feet  thick  at  the  top.     This  wall  is 
le  of  the  clayey  soil  found   in  rice  fields,  and  is  entirely  free 
im  vegetable  matter.     The  bottom  of  the  wall  penetrates  at  least 
feet  into  the  firm  earth,  which  foims  tl^e  original  surface  of  the 
lley.     The  dam  is  thirty-five  feet  at  its  greatest  height  and  ten 
?t  wide  at  the  top,  with  slopes  of  two  and  a  half  to  one  on  the 
ler,  and  one  and  a  half  to  one  on  the  outer  side.     These  slopes 
Ive  been  carefully  pitched  with  dry  rulible  pitching,  wrll  rammed 
the  bank,  and  so  laid  as  to  have  no  cracks  or  crannies.      The 
'  or  outlet  for  the  pipes  through  the  dam  has  side  walls  and  a 
pav-ing  of  rubble  masonry  set  in  cement,  pointed  on  all  exposed  faces, 
:'  an  arching  of  roughly  dressed  rubble  also  set  in  cement.     Tho 
Mt  is  composed  of  one  part  raw  Portland  cement  of  the  best  qua- 
lity, aTid  two  pai-ts  of  clean  sharp  riv^er-sand  well  washed.     The  stone 
rfe  of  blue  trap  laid  in  its  natural  bed.     No  boulders   or   friable 
>ne  was  used,  and  no  face  work  was  allowed     The  reservoir  in 
licli  the  outlet  pipe  •ends  is  also  of  nibble  in  cement,  the  same 
of  work  as  the  tunnel-     At  the  beginning  of  the  works  it  was 
id  necessaiy  to  dig  eleven  feet  into  the  bed  of  the  valley,  to 
kci"cept  the  springs  which  flowed  below  the  dara  site,  and  from  this 
)th  the  puddle   wall   is  carried  up.     The  extreme  width  of  dam 
)ttom  is  170  feet,  the  height  forty  feet,  the  length   510  feet,  the 
Ith  at  top  twelve  feet,  the  slope  of  the  stream  side  two  and 
to  one,  and  of  the  down  stream  side  one  and  a  half  to  one.    In 
Lition  to  this  slope,  the  lower  side  has  about  100,000  cubic  feet 
stone  laid  upon   it.     The  dam  contains   850,000  ctibic  feet   of 
The  tunnel  under  it,  which  Is  162  feet  long  and  six  broatl 
four  deep,  contains  the  waste-pipe  twelve  inches  in  diameter 
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with  its  valve,  and  the  supply  pipe  .six  inches   in  diamulM 
its  valve.     The  eml  of  tlie  tunnel  is  closed  with    six  feet  of 
masonry  on  the  lake  side,  and  through  this  the  pipes  commi 
with  the  lake,  the  supply  pipes  being  connected  with  the   inlet 
in  tlie  lake.     The  inlet  pipe  nas  four  arms  fitte«l  with  plugs, 
can  be  removed  as  the  water  in  the  lake  falla     The  reservoir 
the  lower  aide  Ls  titted  with  a  self-acting  regulator,  and  from 
dam  to  the  filter  nine-inch  stoneware    pipes  run  with  a  UH 
one  in  1000.     From  tlie  filter  to  the  town  there  is  a  aix-inch 
iron  main,  having  a  pressure  of  forty -two  feet  at  the  entrance  to 
toA^TL     Two  fountains  or  reservoirs,  the  gift  of  the  late  Sir  KA^ 
Jahdngir.  afe  built  at  the  entrance  to  the  town  on  the  main  ro«dL 
mains  in  the  ioyra  are  of  c&st  and  vtn-ought  iron,  the  ends  of  all  I 
connected  one  with  the  other,  so  a.s  to  equalize  the  preasiire  i 
proluce   continual    circulation.     Five  plugs  are    fixed    at  ee>1 
points   in  the  town,  and   stand-pipes  are  erected  for   the 
classes  who  are  unable  to  take  comiections  into  their  hooaea. 
the  town  mains  which  are  laid  at  the  expense  of  the  munic 
the  wljole  of  the  works  have  been  completed  by  suliscription.' 
cost  of  the  dam  is  £1800  (Rs.  18,000),  and  of  filtering  and  carr 
the  main   to   the  town   £1000  (Rs,   10,000),  or  a   total  of 
(Rs.  28.000),  of  which   £1200    (Rs.    12,000)   were    bequeathed 
Keshavrttm  Motiram,  a  rich  grain  merchant  of  Pen     The  gfttK,  riwl 
ground  is  100  acre.s,  and  the  capacity  of  the  lake  60,000,000 
the  stream  runs  every  year  till  January.    Over  the  outlet  i»  pu«w 
a  tablet  with  the  inscription  : 

'  The   Keahow  Motiram   Besdrroir,  named  after    a  Manrsj«e  ioe><elwat  of  J 
Pen  who    bequeathed   B«.   I3,00O  for  the  Pen   watar   Bupply.    This   dam  Mf 
oommenced  2nd  January  1876,  and  flnlahed   lat  June   1876.  ATtbar    Cmwftit^j 
Ck>lleotor;  W.  Oray,  C.E.,  Engineer;  and  Na'gu Purbhaji  Contmbctor.' 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Pen  there  is  a  < 
pool  in  the  BhogAvati  formed  by  a  trap  dyke  with  a  masonry 
on  the  top  of  it.     The  pool  is  much  used  by  the  lower     ' 
Pen  for  bathing  and  washing  and  is  a  good  fishing  place, 
said  to  have  suftered  by  the  opening  of  the  railway  between 
and  Bombay.     Before  the  opening  of  the  railway  many  ei 
from  the  Deccan  came  to  Pen  as  a  port  and  trade  center ; 
all  go  .straight  to  Bombay  or  Panvel ;  but  there  is  an  inward 
in  i^t  by  the  Bor  pasa 

In    1668    Pen  is  mentioned  as  a  port    which   acknowtoiisi^ 
the   Moghal  as  its  superior,  though  it  lay  jn  Shiv^ji's  territ  — "^ 
In  1675  it  is  mentioned  by  Fryer.'    In  1819  the  easy  commi 
with  Bombay  and  with  the  Deccan  by  the  Bor  pass  made  Pfl 
important  centre.      Its  chief  prosperity    lay   in   its   salt 
which  many  thousand  bullocks  came  every  year>-some   ol 
with  a  few  mi.scellaneous  articles  but  most  of  them  empty, 
was  a  considerable  export  of  rice  to  Bombay.*    A  number  of 
stones  about  the  town  appear  to  belong  to  an  unusually  laxge ' 
of  about  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 


'  Bruce'fl  Annals,  II.  242. 

'Revenue  Diajy,  142  of  1819,  p,  2570. 


•Now  Acooaiit,  51,  CI,  77. 
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Poyna'd,  a  vDlagc  on  the  AlibAg-Dhararatar  road,  lies  ten  and  a 

lalf  miles  east  of  AHbag  and  about  two  and  a  half  miles  south-west 

[pf  Dharamtar.     It  is  a  busy  well-to-do  village  with  a  population  of 

fiil,  of  whom,  according  to  the  1881  census,  710  were  Hindus,  31 

-Isrdels,  lo  Musalmdns,  and  25  Othere.     Tlie  houses  ai*e  on 

he  lower  slopes  of  a  rising  ground  above  the  level  of  the  rice  fields. 

"   1850  Poyndd  was  a  mamiuXdar^*  station.      A  market  is   held 

jvery  Monday  to  %vhieh  people    come   from   the  country  round, 

>me  with  merchandise  and  grain,  and  others  to  make  purchases. 

"je  average  attendance  is   about   200  sellers  and  1,5CH)  buyers. 

Tater  is  scarce  and  on  market  days  the  few  wells  alx^ut  the  village 

'are  thronged  night  and  day. 

Pola'dpur,  a  small  town  in  the  Mabdd  sub-division,  with,  in 

a  population  of  1612,  of  whom   1494  were  Hindus  and  118 

Luaabn^s,  lies  on  the  Ddsgaon-Mahfibaleshvar    roatl  about  ten 

south  of  Mahdd.^    There  is  a  good  travellers'  bungalow  with 

^ssman  and  a   native  rest-house.     From  Poladpur  the  great 

Xftgiri  roatl  stretches  south  ICO  nules  to  Vengurla.     In  May  1818 

*olA*ipur  was  the  scene  of  alight  between  Lieutenant  Crossby  with 

isventy-five    sepoys   and    140  horse,   and   a    body   of   Mardthda, 

*athauf<  and  Arabs  470  strong.     Lieutenant  Crossby  attacked  and 

enemy  Hed  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  leaving  about  twenty 

killed  and  wounded  and   sixteen  prisoners.^     ^t  Polatlpur  is  the 

)mb  of  the  Reverend  Donald  Mitchell,  the  first  missionary  of  tho 

sottish  Missionary  Society  in  India.^ 

Ra'ygad^  or  the  Royal  Fort,  originally  called  Ra'lri,  was  known  to 

It*  Iv  Europeans  as  the  Gibraltar  of  the  East.*    It  stands  in  north 

i  18°  14^  and  east  longitude  73°  30',    2851  feet  above  tho 

bea,  sixteen  miles  north  of  Mahdd,  and  about  forty  east  of  Janjira. 
Its  sheer  scarped  sides  and  long  top  form  a  great  wedge-shaped 
fclock,  cut  from  the  SahyMria  by  a  deep  valley  about  a  mile  broad 
at  the  ba«e  and  two  miles  across  from  crest  to  crest.     As  it  is  backed 
liy  the  lofty  line  of  the  Sahyadris  and  surrounded  by  spurs  and 
blocks  of  hills,  Rdygad  seldom  forms  a  striking  feature  in  theKoUba 
lani-lscape.    From  the  west,  about  six  miles  on  each  side  of  Mangaon, 
though  the  lower  slopes  are  hid,  the  Takmak  and   Uirkani  points 
are  noticeable,  forming  an  irregular  horse-shoe.  From  the  south,  two 
[Jong  spurs,  K^lk^ii  from  which  Raygad  was  shelled  in  1818,  and  the 
jnt  top  of  Guiri,  mask  its  height  and  hide  its  scarps.     And 
I Haliabaleshvai',  so  encircled  is  it  by  higher  and  bolder  hills, 
lUyga*!   is  diffidhlt    to  make   out  even    when    its  position 
iown.     Accordin^to  Mr.  Douglas,  the  finest  view  of  RAygad  is 
the  peak   of   Torna,  1000   feet   higher    and   about  twenty 
to  the  east,'     Much  tlie  same  view  can  be  had  from  the  cone- 
)ppetl   peak   of  Lingdna  on  the  western  edge  of  the   Sahyadiia, 
l)Out  two  miles  east  of  Raygad,  and  the  Lmg&na  view  has  the 
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1  For  detoilfl  bm  T)<Ui^iu  '  Bomlwy  Courier,  30th  May*18I8. 

'  OricDiftl  Christian  Spectator,  I.  68. 

■»  From  ukatcj-ioU  c<^»ntributeil  bj  Mr.  H,  Kennedy. 

*  (iraut  Duffs  MardthiB,  679.  '  Book  of  Bombay,  411. 
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lul vantage  of  mclu<iing  a  jsif^ht  of  the  ruins  which   give  a 
interest  to  the  top  of  Kaygmi.^ 

To  those  who  live  in  the  district  the  most  heautifnl   approad!  l9 
IWygad  is,  among  the  finest  hills  in  the  district,  from  NizAinpnra^ 
twelve  miles  to  the  north-west,  across  the  rugged  spur   that, 
south-west  from  the  Sahya+lris  to  Dasgaon.   Tliis  route  is  \ 
footmen  and  horsemen  only.    Another  rough  foot  track  i 
M^ngaon  wliich  is  fifteen  miles  to  the  weat.     An  easier  app; 
from  the  south-east,  from  Birvddi,  about  six  miles  east  ot 
From  BirvAdi  a  country  track,  routjh  in  places  but  practical 
carts,  runs  up  the  valley  of  the  Kdl,  about  sixteen  miles,  to  l^iin«n 
Nizdmpur.    About  four  miles  north  of  BirvjUli,  the  road  crosses  iW 
Kdl,  and  keeps  along  its  left  bank,  about  twelve  miles,  to  w 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  Chhatri  Nizdmpur,  where  it  again  croas*.- 
right  bank.     The  track  runs  through  rugge<l  and  lonely  c 
with  the  Sahyidris  on  the  right  and  the  KAygad  and  Guiri    i  ^u^... 
on  the  left,    ^tween  nine  and  ten  miles  north  of  Birvafli,  in  ft 
deep  stony  gorge  below  the  village  of  DApoli,  is  a  pool    about  IW 
yards  long  by  thirty  feet  broad,  known  as  the  WAlan  Kun<!,  fnl!  of 
sacred  fish,  some  of  them  of  great  size.*    At  Paneh,  ; 
miles  from  this  pool,  a  fine  clump  of  trees  by  the  Toa<lsi' 
an  old  temple  called  Panehkar.     Four  miles  from  Paneh  is  Chbsth 
Nizdmpur,  so  called,  according  to  a  local  story,    because  one  <rf 
Shivaji's  servants,  carrying  an  umbrella  over  his  master's  head,  v«8 
swept  off  the  top   of   Rdygad  by  a  gust  of  wind,  and,  clinging  to 
his  umbrella,  alighted  in  safety  in  the  small  viUage  of  Niz.4Tnp«r. 
From  Chhatri  Ni^impur  the  path,  which  is  passable  only  for  ft 
rises  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  Vddi  on  the  east  slope  of  a  -j 
the  west  foot  of  Rdygad.     It  was  at  VAdi  that  on  the  9th  of  AUy 
1818,  after  a  siege  of  fourteen  days,  terms  of  capitulation  wait 
arranged  between  Colonel  Prother  andthePeshwd's  Arab  commandaftl 
of  Rdygad.^ 

The  best  route  for  strangers  is  from  Mah^d  in  the  south,  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  GAndhdri  river,  about  thirteen  miles,  bf 
Ndndgaon  to  PdchM,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wAi 
of  Vddi  on  the  other  or  western  slope  of  the  same  spur.  Carii 
can  be  brought  with  little  difficulty  alxjiit  twelve  miles  lo 
Konjan.  From  Konjan  the  path  climbs  a  spur  about  a  mile  to 
Pdchdd,  the  old  i)eth  or  store  for  the  supplies  of  the  fort,  whew 
is  a  ruined  enclosure  which  was  the  palace  of  Jijibdi,  SliivAjT* 
mother.  From  PAchdd  about  a  mile  an<t  a  half  east  leadfeto 
VAdi,  which  is  perhaps  600  feet  above  the  sea.  From  Vddi  to  tho 
top  of  Rdygad  is  a  rise  of  about  2250  feet  in  a  distance  of  abooi 
four  miles.  In  the  lower  slopes  tho  path  is  rough,  an<l  higher  opi, 
though  there  are  traces  of  the  old  pavement^  most  of  the  .stiT^  i\r^ 
broken,  only  the  highest  tiers  being  nearly  perfect.  Tlie  j 
ea.sy  for  footmen  and  possible  for  a  light  palanquin  or  a  ^^,^.. 


'  Gell  in  Cheoaon's  MiscellAoy,  1. 11. 

*  DetaiU  of  this  pond  oro  giveu  under  W&Iab  Kiiud. 

>  PcadluUi  and  Maritha  Wars^  2S8. 
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real  ftscent  licgins  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  VAdi.  in 
«  tuiddJe  of  a  patcli  of  forest  said  to  have  been  ShivAji's  garilen. 
to  the  patli.  almost  hit!  by  hnishwtxxJ,  are  some  plinths  or 
rms  protected  hy  a  wall  alx)ut  four  feet  high,  said  to  he  the 
of  Muratha  granaries.  Al:>ove  the  pathway,  on  the  right  or 
at  the  extreme  north-west  comer  of  the  spur  that  runs  to 
and  separated  from  R^ygad  by  a  deep  gorge,  is  a  bastion 
KJiublera,  that  is  Icfiub  lada  or  the  hard  fight.  A  narrow 
...cult  pathway  runs  to  this  bastion,  by  the  Nana  Darv^a,  along  the 
Hh  face  of  the  spur  about  a  quarter  of  a  raile  to  the  west.  Above 
e  granaries  the  path  is  rough,  and  risea  alx)ut  600  feet  iu 
ut  a  mile  to  the  N^ina  Darv^a,  apparently  the  Wttle  Gate  to 
stinguLsh  it  from  the  Mota  or  Maha  Darvaza,  the  Great  Gate, 
ybout  1000  feet  liigher.'  The  Ndna  Gate  is  flanked  on  the  lower 
outer  side  by  a  r.»aj3tion  twenty  feet  high.  The  gateway  consists 
two  arches,  twelve  and  fourteen  feet  high  and  of  ten  feet  span, 
ith  a  tiiglit  of  seventeen  stone  steps  which  begin  below  the  lower 
iway  and  load  through  the  gateway.  Inside  of  tlie  gate,  cut  in 
e  atone  walls,  are  two  sentry-lx)xes  each  seven  feet  square,  and, 
the  inner  side  of  the  gateway  are  two  large  square  holes  for 
g  a  bar  across  the  gate.     The  gate  has  been  removed. 

Inside  of  the  Nana  Gate  the  path  stretches  alwut  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  to  the  left  or  east,  almost  on  the  level,  passing  an  open  space 
point  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  two  buildings,  one  39'  X  25^', 
id  to  have  been  a  guard-room,  the  other  75'  x  20',  said  to  have 
l^en  a  granary.  At  this  point,  which  is  about  300  feet  above 
he  Ndna  Gate,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  battery,  probably  the 
asjid  battery  mentioned  in  1818  by  Lieutenant  Remon  of  the 
,r>g5neers,  and  there  is  still  the  tomb  of  a  Musalm^  saint  caUcd 
<ian  ShAh.  About  400  yards  further,  still  on  the  level,  are 
rock-cut  caves  whicli  were  used  for  storing  grain.  One  is 
(y  X  8',  another  18' X  8',  and  the  third,  which  nas  two  square 
tone  pillai'8,  is  33'  X  8'.  The  height  varies  from  eight  to  ten  feet, 
eyond  the  caves,  or  rock -cut  granaries,  the  path  takes  a  sudden 
d  very  steep  turn  to  the  right,  and  after  a  climb  of  abtjut 
00  feet  in  half  a  mile,  the  Great  Gate  comes  in  sight.  It  is 
,bout  400  feet  higher,  and  half  a  mile  distant,  at  the  top  of  a  very 
ep  ascent,  in  a  bend  to  the  north-west  of  the  end  of  Hirkani 
oint.  The  gateway  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  thirty-two 
iteps  which  take  a  slight  turn  to  the  right  after  passing  the  right 
tion.'    It  is  flankftd  by  two  massive  well  preserved  bastions, 
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*  The  IocaI  belief  is  that  this  gate  took  its  OAme  from  Ndna  Fadna^nB,  who, 
«onUng  to  Gnii\^  DufflMurilthdx  658),  overhauled  the  fort  in  1796.  Tho  ineation  of 
ro  gates  by  Oxendeii  in  1()7-1  mokes  it  urob&ble  that  this  gate  was  formerly  called 
JahAn,  the  loc-ai  form  for  I.ahdn  or  Littlo,  and  that  the  word  has  been  chauged  to 
lit  the  belief  that  the  gate  was  built  by  Nina  Fadnavis. 

»  The  f'dlowing account  of  the  ascent  is  by  Lievitenaut  Remon,  who  commanded 
neers  in  the  siege  of  1818:  "The  road  from  V4di  to  the  Lower  Gate 
.  Masjid  or  one-gun  battery  higher  up,  is  bad,  rocky, «nd  uneven.  At  the 
i.uUfry  the  grmind  is  level  for  a  short  diataJice,  and  afterwnfds  the  roadruna 
very  li(tle  iincvL-unoss  along  the  foot  of  the  precipice  to  a  cavern  below  the 
iray,  pr'.tl>ahly  .%0  c)r4Q0  yariia  from  the  Msajid.  The  precipice  on  the  left  makes 
I  fiecessary  to  go  along  thi«  part  with  caution,  the  space  lieing  iu  places  not  more  than 
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ifiet  XIV.      Bcventy-fivo  and  Bixty-fivc  feet  liigh.  which  face  the  uorth-vcil 
loTlnterest.  '^**  tlijitance  between  the  h>astiona  increases  from  eight   an»l  »  tuK^ 
to  sixteen  and  &  half  feet  immediately  in  front  of  the  ^aU^aali 
iv<»AD.  again  narrows  to  eight  and  a  half  foet     The  Great  Gate  is    " '   "'  ^ 

Wttf  Up.       4^)0  fgg^  below  the  crest  of  the  west  or  Hirkani  Point  of  t 
top,  and  GOO  feet  below  the  citadel  or  highe-st  point  f' 
the  same  level  as  the  gate  a  high  curtain  wall,  str.M 
broa<l  deep  foase,  runs  along  the  whole  north-west  side  of  t ! 
About  200  feet  higher,  pieces  of  a  second  curtain  wall  pro: 
accessible  parts  of  the  hill,  and  200  feet  higher,  200  feet  bel 
top  of  the  citadel,  is  another  broken  line  of  fortiticationa     ini  iw 
mside  of  the  "gateway  is  a  sentry-box  six  feet  square,  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  on  the  right  a  ruined  guard-room.    The  doors  are  modem,  auoii 
twenty- five  years  old. 

This  approach  from  the  west  is  the  only  path  up  the  hill    TkUt 

giteway  on  the  south,  which  is  known  as  the  C/wr  Dartdza  or  Seoil^ 
ate,  was  proba}>ly  placed  there  to  guard  against  a  sarpriae.    Tin 
name  suggests  this  and  the  suggestion  is  supported  by  the  mbuvtMt 
of  any  trace  of  a  path. 

The  view  inside  of  the  Great  Gate  includes  the  Takxnak  and 
Hirkani  Points  with  all  the  intervening  pai-t  of  the  hilL  Th©  citad*! 
or  Bdldkilla  shows  behind  the  Hirkani  point  and  about  200  foflt 
higher. 

Hill  Top.  The  hill  top  stretches  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  east  t"  "^^ 

by  a  niile  from  north  to  south.     It  forms  an  irregular  wedct 
block  tapering  to  the  east,  with  three  main  points,  Hirkani 
west,  Takmak  in  the  north,  and  the  blunt  point  of  Bhavani 
east     There  is  a  fourth  smaller  p<nnt  Shrigonda  at  the  south    ;i-\. 
The  hill  top  is  roughened  by  mounds  and  hollows  andisb'-    f 
vegetation,  except  some  trees  on  the  east  slope  of  the  dta 
Bdl^killa.     Much  of  it  is  covered  with  ruins  and  there  are  a  uuu     . 
of  cisterns  and  rock-cut  reser\'oirs  though  few  of  thera  hold   wi.tr 
after  the  end  of  December.    On  the  west,  south,  and  east  tl 
sides  are  so  sheer  that  except  the  gateways  in  the  west  an- 
faces  there  are  no  artificial  defences.     As  already  noticed 
we.st  face  is  protected  by  a  main  hne  of  masonry  and  i ... 
walls  or  portions  of  wall  where  the  natural  scarp  is  imperfect 

A  steep  climb  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  • 
Great  Gate,  leads  to  a  point  on  the  north-west  crest  ^■■ 
where  is  the  tomb  of  the  MusalmAn  saint  Macidr,  with,  in  fi-oii 
an  upright  iron  bar  called  the  Malkhurnb  or  Gymnast's  Pillaiv 
Mad^r  bhdh's  tomb  is  an  irregular  oval-shaped  reservoir,  abc'i 
feet  by  75.    About  100  yar<&  further  south  is  the  Qanga 


five  or  ai'x  feet  brood.  Some  purt  of  it  ia  much  exposed,  as  the  upper  elifTis  eo  eieflp^ 
■toDee  thrown  over  fall  immediately  oa  the  roe<I,  aa  vr&a  the  cam  oot  oiaaiT  ji 
in  rear  of  ua  when  returning.  Beyond  the  cav»  for  twenty  or  thirty  y»nl«  lb* ! 
ooBttaaea  level.  It.  thai  tnms  sharply  to  the  right,  and  1>nt)uii  tlit'  t'pprrT 
and  other  worka  \n  view  at  a  height  of  alxnit  five  or  eix  )j'i  t.     Jt  ij 

oarried  oircuitouvly  np  the  awcnt,  and  ia  aaid  to  be  tolerably  I  :  ''•^HJt**^ 

Prom  the  aripearance  of  this  part  the  aaoent  moat  unaroiitaM^-  bu  raihor 
PoBdh&ri  and  MarAtha  Wars,  28b. 
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foir,  about  120  yards  by  100,  i-ock-hevni  on  the  south  and  east, 
dressed  masonry  on  the  west  and  north.     The  water  is 
lent  and  is  said  to  conceal  untold  treasures.     It  formed  the 
1^  wat«;r-3upply  for  the  gai'iison,  thougli  Shivdji  and  his  people 
lutlier  re^sci'voii'  near  tlie  citadel.     About  1 00  yards  south  of 
iga  Silgai',  facing  north,  are  two  ruined  two-stoiied  towers 
It  forty   feet   high,  which,   when  in  repair,  are  said  to  have 
jn  five  stories  high.     Tliey  are  ornamented  with  carved  masonry 
kich  stands  out  about  two  feet  from  the  wall.     They  are  twelve- 
led  and  in  each  side  have  a  pointed  window  in  Muaaliu^n  style. 
»e  inside  fonns  a  room  fourteeji  feet  in  diameter  with  a  domed 
ig.     Wt^'st  from  the  towers  a  flight  of  thirty-one  steps,  flanked 
high  walls  of  well  preserved  masonry,  lea,ds  through  the  Palki 
^  1.,  a  gate  six  feet  wide,  into  the  Bala  Killa  or  citadel,  which 
res  about  300  hundred  yai'ds  east  and  west  by  1 50  north  and 
Along  the  west  side  of  the  citadel  from  the  Palki  Gate,  across  to 
I  Men  Gate  in  the  south  wall,  a  distance  of  about  150  yards,  a  path 
between  a  double  row  of  ruined  buildings.     Those  on  the  right 
the  remains  of  seven  large  mansions  which  formed  the  women's 
larters  of  Shivaji's  palace,  and  those  on  the  left  are  a  row  of  rooms 
the  guartls  and  servants.     Through  the  Men  Gate  in  the  south 
of  the  citadel,  a  path  leads  to  a  pjint  where  the  ladies  of  the 
used  to  take  their  evening  walk.    To  the  left,  inside  of  the 
Uki  Gate,  a  path  leads  east  to  the  back  of  the  King's  Court  or 
trL  There  is  no  gate  to  the  King's  Coui-t,  but  in  the  east  or  front 
gap  about  thii-ty  feet  broad  probably  marks  the  place  where 
>r  fonnerly  was.     The  walls  are  still  standing  and  enclose 
alxiut  120  feet  by  50.     The  mound  in  the  centre  is  the  site 
shivaji's  throne.     The  platfomi   round  the  throne  is  still  held 
honoiu",  Mardth^s  taking  oif  their  shoes  and  Mhitrs  not  daring 
tread  on  it.     The  buildings  on  each  side  of  the  throne  were 
ries,  and  the  two  walled-otf  rooms  at  the  end  of  the  court, 
)ut    fifteen    feet    wide,    were    used     as    treasure-rooms.       In 
it  of  the  throne  a  passage   five   feet    wide    rims  along  the 
lole  length   of  the  building.     In  the  front  or   east  wall  there 
still  twelve  arched  windows  about  S^'xlJ'.     In  front  of  the 
iri-house  is  an  open  space  with  the  remains  of  a  fountain,  and 
front  of  this  space  is  the  Nagdr  Khdna  or  Drum  Gate,  the  main 
Itrance  to  the  citadel.     The  large  waUed  space  on  the  south  wall 
the  left  of  the  Men  Gate  on  a  lower  level  than  the  rest  of  the 
lei,  is  said  to  be  the  site  of  the  Rang  Mahdl  or  Pleasure  Palace, 
je    i-uins   behind   the*  court  near  the   north   wall,   oppasite  the 
Measure  Palace,  are  said  to  have  been  Shivaji's  private  quarters, 
le  Nagtir  Khdna  or  main  entrance  gate  is  in  the  east  wall  of  the 
lei  opposite^  the  King's  Court,     It  is  a  solid  square  structure  with 
>inte<l  archway  about  thirty  feet  high  and  with  a  span  of  eight 
it     The  whole  building  is  about  fifty  feet  high,  thirty  feet  wide, 
twenty  feet  deep.     On  the  top.  reached  by  a  flight  of  twenty- 
le  steps,  is  the  drum-room,  and  ten  steps  more  lead  to  an  upper 
it,  the  highest  point  on  the  hill,  commanding  a  wide  view, 
side  of  the  Nagdr  Khdna.  a  little  to  the  east,  is  a  dry  reservoir 
Ku^hdvarta.    Close  to  the  pond  is  the  point  of  Shrigonda, 
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Chapter  XIV.  whcro  are  several  rains  said  to  be  the  sites  of  the  Potnis'  and 
FUcM oTintereat  nii^«^'**s'  houses.  To  the  east  of  the  Shrigonda  Point,  on  a 
level,  ai*e  the  ruins  of  the  powder  magazines  ninety  fool 
by  twenty  feet  broad  and  with  walls  34  feet  thick.  Theatft 
destroyed  during  the  English  siege  by  shelLi  tired  from  the  tic 
Kdlkai.  Neaj"  the  powder  magazines  are  twelve  rock-cnt  cia 
some  with  water.  About  2(^0  paces  to  the  north  of  the  di 
the  ruins  of  the  market  place  with  the  sites  of  t^'o  rovrs  of 
two  shops  in  each  row  separated  by  a  space  forty  feet  wide, 
to  the  north-west  are  the  ruins  of  the  elephant  stables.  Bi 
market  place,  on  the  east  slopes  of  the  upper  bill  top,  are  the 
of  the  tow^  and  of  the  Brdhiuan  quarter  and  Brdhman  pond, 
half  a  mile  to  the  north-eaat  of  the  citadel  is  a  temple  of 
in  a  walled  enclosure.  Outside  the  west  entrance  is  a  well- 
image  of  Mlniti  about  three  feet  high  and  one  luid  a  half 
broad  Round  Mah^dev's  temple  are  the  dancii 
and   below    is    the  dancing  girls'   pond  whJ'^Ji   -  m 

Below,  and  in  front  of  the  east  entrance  to  the  temple,  i;  a 
eight-sided  stone  plinth  on  which  Shiviji's  body   ia  said   to 
been  burnt.     Half  a  mile  further  are  some  more  ruins  in  a  1 
line  evidently  quai-ters  for  the  gairison.     The  clistauoe  of  tl 
ruins,  one  mile  from  the  cita«^lcl,  suggests  that  one  of  thf  m  was 
house  set  apart  for  the  Euglish  ambassadors  who  > 
1674.    To  the  east  of  these  ruins,  on  the  extreme  e'i_ 
is  the  Kiila  Kund  or  black  pooL     The  extreme  eastern  e<igt> 
fortress,  facing  Ling6na,  is  called  Bhavdni  PoinL     Pjk--^iT.r 
north-west  the  most  prominent  point  is  Takmak,  a  sli 
down  which  prisoners  are  said  to  have  l>een  burled,     ijifki 
extreme  west  point,  which  is  some  200  feet  below  the  cil 
gtiarded  by   a   walled   bastion.      They   say   that   a  Oavll 
named  Hirkani  went  up  from  VAdi  to  sell  milk.     S1m>  was 
on  the  top  and  evening  fell  and  the  gates  were  closed, 
to  get  home  to  feed  an  infant,  so  acTambled  down  the  point, 
morning  ShivAji  sent    for  her  and  asked    how  she   had   lei 
fort.     She  told  hun,  and  a  bastion  was  built  and   the  poiat 
after  her  name. 

The  best  way  to  see  the  hill  is  to  send  a  small  tent  i<     ' 
Chhatri  NizAmpur,  dine  there,  and  move  to  Vddi  to 
moTning  an  early  start  should  be  made  as  the  ascent  takes  till 
hours  if  done  leisurely.     The  citadel,  the  Hirkani  Point,  ai 
ruins  near  the  points  can  ]>c  seen  before  breakfiist.  and    the 
the  hill  top  in  the  afternoon.     The  desceiit  to  V^i  *1 
more  than  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  eitli* 
Chhatri  Nizampur  can  be  easily  reacheil  before  dark.    On  the 
shelter  can  be  found  either  in  the  lowe.st  story  of  .tlie  tower 
the  Naglr  Khdna,  but  l>oth    are  uncomfortable.     If  it  ia  iqI 
to  spend  the  night  on  the  hill  a  small  tent  should  be  taken. 
Muliammad  son  of  Syed  Shahab-ud-din,  the  mujdwar  or  rat 
keeper  of  Pdch4d.  and  Shridhar  son  of  Bhavdnshet,  gold>i 
are  the  two  best  guides  to  Rdygad.     Both  are  old  mt  ; 
Muhammad  can  still  (January  1883)  climb  the  hill,     biirit 
full  of  vague  legends  of  Shivjtji  and  his  fort^ 
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Its  size,  its  strength,  and  its  easy  conin:»unication  with  the  Deccan  Chapter  XIY. 
id  with  the  sea,  must  from  early  times  have  made  Rayga<^l  or  Rayri  pia/»a«  ofTnteri 
1  important  fortress.      But  its  time  of  magnilicence  as  the  capital 

>f  a  great  sovereign  lasted  for  only  sixteen  years,  from  1G64  to  16B0, 

"le  last  sixteen  years  of  Shivaji's  reign.* 

In  the  twelfth  centuiy  Rdyri  (Sk.  Rd,ygiri  or  the  royal  hill)  was 

le  seat  of  a  family  of  petty   Mardtha  chiefs  or  piilt^jarg,  who  in 

16  fourteenth  century  aixi  said,  though  this  is  doubtful,  to  have 

iowk*d.;ed  as  theii*  overlords  the  Anagundi  or  Vijaynagar  princes 

[13.50- 15()5).*     Alx)ut  the  middle  of  the  Ufteeuth  century  (1436) 

U-u<i-din  Shdh  Bahmani  IL  (1434-14'57)  made  the  Rdyri  chief 

tbutary.^     In   1479    Rayri    passed  to  the  Nizamsh4ni  rulers  of 

thmadnagar  and  was   held  by  them  till,  in  1636,   on   the  final 

miiuest    of    Ahmadnagar,    the    Moghals    made   it  over    to    the 

tdilsh^hi  kings  of  Bijapur.     Un<ler  Bijjlpni',  with  the   name    of 

iUmgad/  it  was  entrusted  to  the  Sidi  of  Janjira  and  garrisoned  by 

Kxly  of  Marathils.^    In  the  spread  of  Shivaji's  power,  in  1648, 

lyri,  with  Tala  and  Ghosala  two  other  important  Koliiba  fortresses, 

ras  given  up  to  his  partisans.     In  1662,  finding  himself  cramped 

the  craggy  loft  of  Rajgad,  which  for  fifteen  years  had  been  hh 

^ome,  Shivaji,  after  diligent  search,  choso  for  his  capital  the  hill  of 

iyri.*    The  natural  strength  of  the  hill,  in  a  most  tlifficult  country 

id  almost  surrounded  by  sheer  walls  of  rock,  and  its  position  close 

a  highway  of  trade/  with  easy  access  to  the  Deccan,  and  with  a 

Fo  retreat  to  the  island  forts  of  the  Ratntigiri  coast,  influenced 

^hivdji  in  his  choice  of  Rdyri.*^    But  perliaps  the  chief  reason  which 

lade  him  prefer  Rayri  to  his  thirty  other  hill  forts,  ctjually  strong 

id  nearly  as  weU  placed,  was  the  size  of  its  flat  top,  a  mile  hy  a 

ule  and  a  half,  not  too  large  to  guard  against  surprise,  and  with 

K)m  for  the  suitable  buildings  and  retinue  of  a  king.     In   1662  he 

mngcd  the  name  of  the  hill  from  Rayri  to  Rdygad,  or  the  Royal 

Tort  and  ordered  Aljdji  Sondev,  the  governor  of  Kalyan,  to  furnish 

"le  fort  with  a  complete  set  of  royal  and  public  buildings.     These, 

rhich  are  said  to  have  numbered  300  stone  houses,  included  palaces, 

lansions,  offices,  a  mint,  granai-ies,  magazines,  quarters  for  a  garrison 

"  2000  men,  a  market  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  a  number  of 


*  From  the  Saracenic  style  of  their  architecture  Mr.  Kennedy  thinks  that  the  towers 

Jid  the  OTeat  Niujdr  Khdrm  gateway  are  older  than  the  time  of  Shivilji.    It  aeema 

lore  jjrohable  that  tiiey  were  wiilt  by  n  Mnsaiindn  employed  by  ShivAji. 

'  Jervi3'  Konkan,  80,  anil  ^phinatone's  History  of  Intlia,  756.     Anagundi  or  Vijay- 

r&r,  one  of  the  Huest  ruined  citiea  in  India,  ia  about  thirty-six  miles  north-weat  of 

i*  Briggt*  Feruhta,  II.  424,  and  Naimo'a  Konkan,  25.  The  Bahmani  conquest  of  the 
waa  not  completed  till  1469,  after  abont  forty  years  of  fighting.  Elphinstone'fl 
of  India,  786.  *  Jervis'  Konkan,  92. 

.„      Jot  and  Dowaon,  Vn.  287  ;  Grant  Duff's  MarAthiia,  63. 
r*KhAfi  Khin  in  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  288.     According  to  one   account  Shiv.'iji 
'  on  bis  father's  advice.     lUjgad,  his  former  capital,  is  a  few  miles  from  Toma 
II  about  twenty  miles  east  of  R^ygad. 

JTKc  road  to  Sunt  paued  near  the  place.    Khilii  Khiln  in  ^lliot  and   Dowson. 
ioS>  • 

I  tbAroaghly  did  Bhiv^dji  understand  that  at  any  time  he  might  be  overwhelmed 
Y|f«|^bus,  tltat  ho  prepared  a  retreat  in  the  island  fort  of  MiUvao  in  south 
■*"*     Bttmbay  (toxctteer,  X.  350  and  note  5, 
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rock -cut  and  masonry  astems.  While  the  hill-top  "waa  being  ( 
with  these  buildings,  care  was  taken  to  complete   its  <lefe 
prepare  an  approach  which  shoold  be  easy  for  friends  and  imj 
lor  foes,  and  to  close  every  entrance    except    this    oxm 
According  to  Khati  Khdn  (1680-1735),  when  ShivAji  th< 
all  ways  up  the  hill,  except  one,  were  closed,  he  called  an 
and,  placing  a  bag  of  gold  and  a  gold  bracelet  worth  £ 
pagodiU)  betore  the  people,  ordered  proclamation  to   be  nm-: 
the  bag  of  gold  and  the  gold  bracelet  should  b»e  given 
who,  without  ladder  or  rope,  would  climb,  by  any  other 
regular  road,  and  plant  a  flag  on  the  top  of   the   hilL 
came  forwaSrd,  and,  being  allowed  to  try,  climVKjd  tht;  hill, 
flag,  and  bowed  before  Shiv^jt     Shivftji  ordered  that  the 
money    and    the    gold   bracelet  should   be   given 
directions  for  closing  the  path  up  which  the  ^mar  hn  ' 

In  1664  ShivAji  enriched  Raygad  with  the  plunder  of  Sorat,] 
made  it  the  seat  of  his  government.^    In  the  same  year, 
death  of  his  father  Shahiiji,  Shivaji  came  to  R^jgaa,  ass 
title  of  rdja,  struck  coiiw  in  his  name,  and  spent  some 
arranging  the  affairs  of  his  government* 

In  1665,  awed  by  the  skill  of  Aurangzeb's  general  Jaysxni! 
Jaypur,  and  apparently  unwilling  from  political  and  r^  ^ 
to  Hght  a  Hindu,  Shivaji  sued  for  peace,  and  ftgr- 
territoiy"  as  a  feudatory  of  the  Moghal  empire.   Uiide: 
of  Purandhar,  Shivdji's  territory  included  twelve   i   ..       - 
Raygad  was  the  chief  and  the  most  central.     In  1 G6G.  before  p«] 
his  famous  visit  to  Delhi,  Shivfiji  called  his  leading  officers  t<i  l< 
and  invested  Moro  Trimal  Pingle,  Abdji  Sondev.  and  Annnj 
with  full  authority  during  his  absence.     He  left  Raygad  in 


»  KhAfi  Khda's  Muntakhab-nl-Lubdb  in  Elliot  And  Dowson*  WL  288. 
KhAn  visitod  lUvga^l  '^^"S  ^^ivAji's  life,  or  aoon  after  his  death,  thia  att-sj 
Mhir  is  probably  tme.     The  MIt&r'a  path  waa,  perhapa,  that  bow  hloeiuid  1 
Chor  DarvAza  or  Socrot  Gate. 

»  According  to  Kh4li  Kh4d  (Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  287),  '  Slu^     : 
an  imnieuBO  Looty  in  gold  and  silver,  coined  and  ancoinad,  aij 
Kashmir,     Ahmadabad,    and  other  places.    He  made   pri°'  "  - 
Hindu  mcu  and  women  of  name  and  station,  and  Musakn^ii  r»ble 

Millions  in  money  and  in  goods   came  into  the  hands  of  i  >    tnfids 

sacking  of  Surat,  ohivAji's  treasure-hotue,  waa  repeated  seven  yean  latw, 
are  given  in  the  Surat  Statistical  Account,  Bombay  Gazetteer,  11.  o9.    Tho  stot 
of  RAjgad  were  filled  from  the  spoils  of  many  other  oitieeand  ocmutrie*.      ^ 
different  Shivdji's  raids,  they  had  one  termination  wten  he  sat  on  HAj^ 
coanted  his  gains.     Mr.  Doaglaa,  Book  of  Boml>ay,  405. 

*  ShivAji's  military  regnlationa  wvre  simple.     His  infantry  which  ootUBstBtl 
hill  people  called  Mdvlis,  seldom  accompanied  him  ;  they  served  aa  garrisons  t 
and  guarded  his  conqaests  in  the  Deccan.    His  artillery  was  poor  and  it  aeei: 
be«n  seldom  used  except  against  the  island  of  Janjira.     His  maiiv  auppurir  ! 
cavalry  which  was  of  two  sorts  ;  men  who  kept  their  own  horses  calleii  ^ 
others  called  Bdrgirs  who  were  mounted  by  BhivAji.  He  constantly  ker? 
in  his  stables.  Over  every  ten  horses  was  a  navildar  who  had  the  careoftuonini:  i™ 
water-carrier,  and  a  torch-Vxsarer ;  each  hundred  horse  had  an  offii.-«r,  and  every  I 
horse  an  officer  who  commanded  the  otherten.     A  division  of  tiv<i  nr  ^i\  th» 
a  superior  chieftau.,  and,  on  the  most  important  exi>e«.lition:<,  >»mmf 

person.     The  bArdrs  were  armed  and  clothed  at  the  state  e^  m  >rere  ^ 

of  the  plunder.     Nnmerous  spies  watched  their  conduct  and  his  troops  wef* 
caught  in  iworeting  plunder  or  contiibution»r.     Opcifttione  ift  the  l>ec«an  i^  Wa 
Mantth.-U.  102.     Details  are  given  in  Grant  Duff,  IQOlUdw 
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)6.  and  after  nine  naontlis  returned  in  December  a  fugitive  and  in      Chapter  XIT* 
lisc     On  reaching  Raygad,  witli  his  beard  shaved  and  in  the  Places oTlnterest. 
I  o£  an  ascetic,  he  fell  at  his  mother's  feet.     She  did  not  know 
bat  when  he  pulled  ofl"  his  turban  she  recognized  her  lost  son 
sank  into  his  anus.     Soon  after,  the  Brahnmn,  in  whose  charge 
had   left   his  son  Sambhaji   at  Mathura,   came   with   the   boy 
ised  as  a   girl.     Shivdji   celebrated   this   escape   with   great 
ig,   distributed   large   sums   in   charity  and   presented   the 
Brahman  with  £40,000  (Rs.  4,00,000).^    Shivdji  passed  the 
eater  part  of  1668   and    1669  at  Raygad,  completing  hia   wise 
rements  for  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Mar^th^  and  the  internal 
jent  of  hia  kingdom.     In  1672  several  of  the'prisoners  of 
ik,  who  were  captured  in  Chdkan  in  Poena,  were  sent  to  Riygad, 
they  were  treated  with  distmction  till  their  wounds  were 
pealed,  and  then  allowed  to  leave,  or  to  remain  in  ShivAji's  service. 

In  June  1674  Shivdji  was  crowned  with  much  splendour  at  Rdygad. 

Tor  ten  years  Shivaji  had  struck  coins  and  styled  himself  Raja  or 

ilirdja,  but  he  was  anxious  to  declare  hia  independence,  to  assume 

state  of  a  king,  and  to  found  an  era.     Brahmans  were  consulted, 

la  learned  priest  from  Benares, named  GagAbhatt,  fixed  the  sixth  of 

Le  for  the  installation.    Some  account  of  the  installation  ceremony 

been  preserved  by  an  English  embassy  from  Bombay,  who  seem 

have  spent  the  three  months  of  May,  June,  and  July  on  the  top  of 

tygad.     The  embassy  was  sent  by  the  great  Gerald  Aungier,  the 

junder  of  the   prosperity  of  Bombay.     The    English  had  lately 

Tered  severely  at  the  hands  of  Shiviji.     In  1664  their  courage  had 

rod  themselves  and  their  neighbours  during  the  sack  of  Surat.   But 

factory  at  Kd.rwdr  was  plundered  in  1 665,  and  their  factory  at 

yipur  in  Ratndgiri  in  1670.    Marathi  exactions  also  threw  gi'ievoas 

iculties  in  the  way  of  developing  trade  between  Bi^mbay  and  the 

Shivdji,  though  in  the  coui'se  of  his  raids  he  might  rob 

leir  factories,  was  not  unfriendly  to  the  EnglLsh.     The  compliment 

an  embassy  to  be  present  at  the  coronation  might  bring  him  to 

it  compensation  for  theii-  losses  at  Kitrwar  and  Rajdpur,  and  lead 

to  lower  transit  dues  or  otherwise  help  the  trade  between 

ibay    and    the    Deccan.     The    embassy    consisted    of    Henry 

>xenden,  who  was  afterwanis  (1676)  Deputy  Governor  of  Bombay, 

id  two  factors.^    They  started  from  Bombay  about  the  end  of 

in  a  small  sailing  boat,  stayed  the  night  in  a  Portuguese  church 

ride  the  walls  of  Portuguese  Cheul,  and,  in  the  afternoon,  wont 

to  Upper  or  Mardtlft,  Cheul.     The  day  following  they  took  boat 

Esthemy,  that  is  Roha  Ashtami,  where  they  stayed  the  night. 

iving  Ashtami  in   palanquins  at  daybreak,  they  pitched  their 

li  about  sunset  in  a  plain  six  miles  short  of  Nizampur.    Here 


Wjkring'a  MarAthAs,  79-80. 

llcnrj'    Oicnden  was  the  brother  of  Sir  Georgo  and  of  Christopher  Oxenden, 

III!*  thtf  abloat  and  most  respected  of  the  early  aervanta  of  \h%  Company,  perhaps 

II  h;  their  great  tomlje  in  the  Surat  grnveyard.     Honry  Oxenden  had  be«n 

irwiir.     He  became  Deputy  Governor  of  Bombay  in  167C  and  a  baronet  in 

IIu  waa  66  yean  old  when  he  climbed   Bdygad.    Mr.  Donglaa'  Book  of 

ibay.  416. 
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they  stayed  about  an  hour  to  n:fresh  their  bearers  and 
forwaitl.  passing  NuiAmpur  at  nine,  and  next  morning  iti 
Oongouli  (Gaiigavli)  *  a  little  village  on  a  pleasant  rivulet  m>ai< 
on  a  fair  day  can  be  seen  the  castle  of  RAiri/     Next  dftfj 
resumed  their  journey  to  Rayri,  and  about  nine  in  the  e  . 
to  Puncharra  (Pacli^d)  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
learned  that  Shivdji  had    loft   for    Pratcipgad    to    oifer    tony- 
pounds  of  gold  to  the  goddess  Bhavdni.     As  the  embfi>sT  c^-tiM 
go  up  the  hill  till  Shivdji  returned,  they  pitched  t 
plain.     Tliey  made  their  business  known  to  their  a^.  .».    .,«. 
Pandit,  and  gave  him  their  letters  and  tlie  draft  of  their 
The    amba'?sador    asked    Ndi-fiyanji    what    hopes    there   w« 
mediating  a  peace  between  Shivdji  and  tlie  Sidi  of  Janjim, 
their  quarrels  did  much  damage  to  trade.     Ue  also   a-  f 
wa*i  any  chance  of  making  arrangements  to  help  the  i 
with  the  Deccan.   Nardyan  advised  him  not  to  urge  Shivdji  to 
peace  with  the  SidL     Shivdji  was  resolved  to  take  Janjir"; 
cost ;  it  was  hopele.ss  to  move  him.     The  improvement  of  th- 
trade  was  more  feasible.     The  Bijiipur  king  \<      '  ' 
terms  with  Aurangzeb,  and,  after  his  coronation 
more  like  a  prince  ;  he  would  take  care  of  his  sul 
to  advance  commerce  in  his  dominions.      Nardyin 
prudence  and  power  :  it  was  well  to  win  his  goodwill,  *> 
taking  his  leave,  the  ambassador  presented  him  with  a  dlauiuuu  xm 
which  he  expressed  a  liking.  J 

After  some  very  hot  and  incommodious  days  (alx)ut  >' 
their  tent,  the  embassy  were  please<l  to  hear  that  Shivdji  h 
and  that  they  might  pass  up  the  hill  to  Rdyri  castle.    The^ 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  about  sunset, '  forsaking  i  ih 
clouds,  after  a  difficult  and  hazajxlous  passage,' reache4l  the  to[ 
bill     The  mountain  was  fortified  by  nature  more  than  b\  ;.ri    ; 
very  difficult  access,  with  but  one  avenue  guarded  by  two*  tarr  :; 
gates,^  strengthened  by  a  massive  wall  exceedingly  high  aii 
bastions  thereto.     The  rest  of  the  mountain  was  a  diit^ct  pi 
impregnable   unless  betrayed  by  treachery.     The  hill-top 
length  aliout  two  miles  and  a  half,  without  pleasant  trees  or  aiiv  i 
of  grain,  but  with  many  strong  buildings,  the  RAjah  court 
honse-s  of  minister's  to  the  number  of  alwut  300.     <  i  - 
houses,  about  a  mile  from  the  Rdja's  palace,  had  bci 
the  embassy,  and  to  this  they  retired  with  no  little  cent 
days  after  their  an-ival,  by  the  help  of  their  figent  NAitty^i... 
though  busy  with  his  coronation  and  marriage,  gave  them  an  au 
Shivdji  was  pleased  with  the  proposals  or  the  treats 
ambassador  that  the  English  might  trade  freely  thr 
of  his  country  ;  referred  him  for  details  to  his  Pcshwa  Aluiv*  P* 
and  with  his  son  Sambhdji,  withdrew  to  their  private  apa 
to  consult  with  Brdhitiaas  and  purify  themselves,  fast,  and 
no  business  till  the  installation  was  over.    After  a  day  or  two 


'  lliia  mftkea  it  probable  tliat  tho  lower  or  N^a  Gate  is  the  Boudl  at  J^oMa 
not  N&na'e  Gate. 


ibassador  went  to  Ndi-dyanji  Pandit  and  asked  him  how  he  should      Chapter  XIT, 

Ivor  Uie  presents  he  Imd  brought.   NArdyan  a<iviscd  hiin  to  take  his  pi^^^g  ofint 

;nt  to  Moro  Pandit  the  Peshwa,  and  to  send  the  rest  by  Ndrayan 

(probably  the  Shen\-i).    At  the  same  time  he  advised  that  more 

shouhl  receive  presents,  for  every  officer  expected  something 

larding  to  his  degi'ee  and  charf^e,  and  if  he  was  disappointed  would 

ise   objections.     The  ambaHsador,  anxious  that   the  Honourable 

>ropany  should  not  be  at  the  expense  of  keeping  him  a  whole 

isoon  on  Rdygad,  agreed  to  give  Moro  Pandit  the  Pe-shwa  four 

>ths  or  painei'ins  instead  of  two  ;  to  give  Petaji  Pandit  Vocanovice 

i&t  is  the  Vakanavis  or  public  intelligencer)  a  diamond  ring  worth 

12  10s.  (Rs.  125) ;  to  give  tneDehir  or  Pen^ian  escrivan  four  pavieriiui 

cloths  ;  to  give  Shdmji  Naneh  the  keeper  of  the  seaJ  four  ;  and  to 

ite  four  more  to  Abdji  Pandit.     About  this  time,  according  to 

indu  custom,  the  Raja  was  weighed  in  gold  and  poised  alx>ut 

11,000  pm/ods  or  ten  stone.     All  of  this  with  £35,000  (100.000 

joils)  more  were  distributed  among  Brahmans  who  had  flocked  in 

ibera  from  all  parts  of  Mahdrtishtra.     The  anibassa^lor,  anxious  to 

his  errand,  asked  Ndrdyan  how  the  ti-eaty  was  getting  on.    He 

)ld  that  Shivdji  embraced  the  friendship  of  the  English  with 

2tion  and    looko<l  for  profit  to  himself  and    his  people  from 

riish  settlements  and  English  trade.    Two  points  he  would  not 

iter  in  the  treaty,  the  currency  of  English  coins  in  his  i-ealm 

id  the  surrender  of  English  wrecks.     No  special  mention  need 

ma<le  al>out  the  currency.    If  the  Bombay  coins  were  gootl,  they 

>uld  circulate  of  themselves  and  he  would  do  nothing  to  prevent 

>em-    As  to  the  wrecks  he  could  do  nothing.     It  was  again,st  the 

yrrs  of  the  Konkan  to  restore  ships  or  goo<ls  di-iven  ashore  by  storm, 

id  if  he  gi'anted  the  privilege  to  the  English  he  would  have  to 

it  it  to  the  French  and  the  Dutch.^ 

One  day,  when  the  ambassadors  had  Itcen  neai'ly  a  month  on 
Lycad,  Nardyan  sent  them  word  that  about  seven  in  the  morning 
the  next  day  Shivdji  intended  to  ascend  the  thi-one  ;  that  he 
Id  take  it  kindly  if  they  came  to  congratulate  him  ;  and  that 
ley  should  l.iring  some  small  present,  aa  it  was  not  the  custom 
the  eastern  parts  to  appear  before  a  prince  empty-handed, 
jrdingly  the  next  morning  (June  6th)  the  ambassador  and  his 
Itinue  went  to  court.  They  found  the  Raja  seated  on  a  magnificent 
irone  and  all  his  nobles  waiting  on  him  in  rich  attire.  On  an 
;nt  under  the  throne  were  prince  Sambbaji,  Moro  Pandit  the 
iwa.  and  a  Brdhmai*  of  great  eminence.  At  a  distance  were  the 
of  the  anny  and  others  standing  with  great  respect.  On 
iide  of  the  throne,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Moors,  many  emblems 
dominion  anil  government  were  hung  on  the  heads  of  gilded 
On  the  right  were  two  great  golden  fish  hea<la  with  very 
teeth,  and  on  the  left  were  several  horses'  tails  and  a  pair  of 


Coronation. 


[■  fVyer  docs  not  triention  that  part  of  the  negotiation  waaoiikiog  paymoDt  for  loasn 

to  the    R;lj:ipur  factory.     (Jrant    Dutf  (Mar^thAs,  118)   notiA^a  tht^t  ShivAji 

.to  pay  A  coiupenBatiou  of  Rs.  .3J!,000.     Tliis  sum  was  not  to  he  paid  iu  caah, 

80  01  it  wore  to  be  n-anted  in  remiBsivns,  and  tliu  ttTst  taken  in  cloth.     Onuit 

ibta  whether  thia  RAjiipur  compeuBation  waa  ever  recovered  by  the  English. 
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gold  scalca  equally  poised  on  a  high  lance's  head, 
justice.     On  entering  the  court,  the  Elnglish   niadi-     "  "In 

at  a  distance,  and  Naray an  held  up  the  <liamond   i  tr 

be  prej^ented  to  the  Rdja.  ,  Shivdji  presently  took  notice  of 
and  ordered  the  English  to  come  nearer,  even  to  the  foot  ot} 
throne,  where  they  were  vested  and  desired  to  retire.  Shivi|ji|| 
forty-.seven  yeai*9  of  age,  of  a  handsome  and  intelligent 
and  for  a  Maritha  fair  in  akin.  His  eye  was  keon,  his  wml 
aquiline  and  somewhat  drooping,  his  beard  trim  and  pe.v 
his  mustache  slight ;  his  expression  was  rapid  and  resolute, 
feline.'  As  the  ambassadors  returned,  they  saw  at  the 
two  small  elephants  on  each  side,  and  two  fair  horses  triA 
trappings,  bridles,  and  rich  fumitiu'e,  an  admirable  sight  on 
of  so  hazardous  a  hill.  Two  days  after  the  coronation,  the 
was  married  to  a  fourth  wife  without  state.  Every  day  he 
bestowing  alms  on  Brdhmans.  Some  days  later  Nflntyaii 
sent  word  that  the  RAja  had  signed  all  the  articles,  ex< 
article  about  money.  Then  the  rest  of  the  ministers  sagat 
articles  and  the  ambassador  went  to  receive  them  from  N<j 
Pandit,  who  delivered  them  with  expressions  of  great  kindneMl 
offered  on  all  occasions  to  be  serviceable  to  the  English, 
ambassadore  seem  to  have  remained  on  the  hill  some  time  lon^ 
as  they  did  not  reach  Bombay  till  after  cocoanut  day,  the  fulbnrt* 
of  August.^ 

Meanwhile  at  R^ygad,  on  account  of  the  death  of  his 
JijibAij  Shivdji  had  to  be  again  crowned  about  the   t 
June.     The  ei-a  dates  from  the  fii'st  coronation,  the 
the  moon's   increase  in  JyeshUui   (June  6).    His   weigl 
against  gold  and  his  lavish  gifts  to  BriLhmans  raised    ;     .     ,  i'^ 
high  rank  among  Rajputs,  from  whom  the  Brihmans  now  pnwii 


1  Mr.    Donglas    from   the  Vignette  in   Onne'a  Hiatorioal   Fngments.     ' 
(MwAthAa,  67-88)  givea  the  foUowiug  details.   SbivdjiwuihortatnTdai-k  - 
piercing  eyes,  ui  active  body,  and  well  governed  temper.    He  waa  religiou" 
oountrvnien.     He  was  a  good  son  to  a  bod  father.    Tlioiigh  he  poBse«aed  btgh 
as  a  soldier  he  was  fonder  of  cunning  than  courage  and  ofdiBsimuliitTt-tti  thnn  wil 

•  Tlie  account  of  the  ombaasy  is  from  Fryer,  who  was  then  i  u  R n ■  \«  Ac 

77-81.     There  is  almost  no  complaint  of  the  heat  of  the  Mahdd  M«S 

no  gruinbluig  ovor  the  discomforts  of  the  journey  back  in  the  rauj3  yvtM\a.oiy 
of  filgothna.  But,  according  to  Fryer,  one  thins  on  Rilygad  the  emhaasyt 
stand  ;  the  diet  of  the  people,  their  dehBhtfalest  kkkI  beii^  only  catcbory  ' 

false  and  rice  mixed  together  and  houed   in  butter,   with   which   thi-y  ^ 
'his,  he  continues,  was  signified  to  the  Rija,  who  ordered  s  batcher,  whtj  tlupp 
few  Moors  who  wer«  able  to  go  to  the  charge  of  meat,  to  give  them  eoat.     The  (. 
consumed  the  meat  at  the  rate  of  hnlf  a  goat  a  day.     So  profitaDie  waa  tht* 
that,  though  a  very  old  man,  the  butcher  climbed  the  hill  to  have  a  aig!:  ^ 
who  had  taken  ofT  his  hands  more  flesh  than  he  had  sold  for  years  (Di  i 
that  almost  all  Marithiia  eat  slieop  and  goata,  it  seems  hanl  to  .beht. . 
ont  one  of  '  the  tales  of  good  fellowship*  which  Fryer  found  the  only  m«aas  of] 
time  dorine  the  Bombay  monsoon.    It  is  curious  that,  in  spite  of  Oxeodco's  < 
account  of  bis  journey  to  B&ygad,  the  position  of  the  hill  was  for  more  thioial 
years  doubted.     Orme  (1770)    places    it   about  fifty    mile*     north-«-c«t    of 
Major  Rennell  (1783,  Memoir  ISO)  places  it  in  BAglAn.  Its  true  poattioo  waa  _ 
by  Colonel  Close  (1802)  Woring'a  MarAthAs,  199,    According  to  AV^aring  (Dftt^ 
the  reign  of  SSmbh^ji  (1680-1690)  an  English  ambassador,  cue  of  tba  Cto 
Bombay,  visited  Raygad  and  went  by  N&gothna.    It  seems  protable  thai 
confusion  with  Oxenden's  embassy. 
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descent.'  ShivAji  took  the  title  of  Kshatriya  kuUlvtnvfia  Shri 
Shiva  Chhatrapnti,  that  is  *  The  chief  oiiiament  of  the 
Driya  race,  his  majesty  the  Rdja  Shiv,  lord  of  the  royal 
ilia.'  At  the  same  timu  ShivAji  addo<i  to  the  titles  of  some*  of 
>tficers  of  state  and  changed  other  titles  from  Pei-sian  to 
trit.  But  except  those  of  tlie  eight  ministei's  or  Ashta  PradJidns, 
of  the  new  names  remained  in  use  after  Shiv^i's  death.* 

The  following  details  are  from  a  MarAthi  account  of  the  crowning 
■  Sliivitji.'  When  all  difficulties  had  been  overcome  and  G^dbhatt 
declared  Shivflji  a  Rajput  and  invested  him  with  the  sacred 
iread,  three  skilful  astrolo^rers  were  called  to  fix  the  day  and  the 
>Tir  for  the  coronation.  The  three  astrologers  chose  tfte  thirteenth 
iy  of  the  bright  half  of  the  month'of  Jyeshtha  of  the  Anand  year.* 

le  coronation  was  to  take  place  at  Rfivgad,  as  Raygad  fulfilled  the 
^nditions  required  of  a  royal  seat  in  the  sacred  books.  It  was  in 
ic  centre  of  several  sacred  places,  an  impregnable  fortress  in  a  rich 
?ll  watered  country.  Invitations  were  sent  to  all  chiefs  and 
^bjects  and  to  every  teacher  and  priest.     Reception  and  dining- 

)ms  were  built  and  a  coronation  hall  with  room  for   thousands  of 

Its.  It  was  decorated  with  silks  and  brocade  and  was  caipeted  and 
jed  with  velvet.  The  ceiling  was  of  rich  satin  with  gold  lace, 
he  throne  platform  was  covered  with  a  rich  cloth  of  gold,  and  a 
pit  post  was  fixed  in  each  corner.  The  other  halls  were  beautifully 
linted.  Rich  and  tastefully  decoratetJ  canopies  were  raised  in  the 
kU  for  tributary  princes  and  chiefs.  The  best  singers,  musicians, 
id  dancers  were  engaged.     Oflicers  were  .set  apart  to  receive  guests, 

entertain  princes,  and  to  give  out  stores  and  pro\'isions.     Cooks 

id  attendants  were  engaged.     Dining  sheds  large  enough  to  hold 

sand  people  were  raised  l>oth   inside  and  outside  of  the  fort. 

romnies    were  wTitten    out  and  every    officer    was    carefully 

instructed  in  his  duties.     Deer-skins  and  tiger-skins  were  collected, 

d  water  was  brought  from  the  sea  and  from  every  sacred  stream, 
le  thread  ceremony  was  begun  on  the  4th  and  finished  on  the 
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Grant  Duff,  105,  118. 
'  The  following  were  the  nsmea  of  the  eight  inini«t«ra,  and  their  old  and  new  titles: 


Inpant  O&rdekur. 
ftttu. 

Bt 

nt  HMim&ntc. 


Omoikal  Trn.K. 

NKW  TiTLl. 

Peahwn. 

Mukhyn  Tradhikii. 

MuEumd&r. 

runt  Aiu&tya. 

Sumis. 

P»rit  Soahlv. 

Vikoi*. 

Mftnlri, 

Siut^bat 

8eiiA(<atl. 

Dftbir. 

S&rtuitit. 

N>-i3'4di*h. 

NyivAaiitah. 
Pondltriiv, 

NyHyaabistri. 

Orrici. 
Prime  Min later, 
nngoice  lUnUttf. 
R«x>rdkc«p<!r-OeDeraI. 
ChamlwrlAiii. 
Comiiisiider-ln-Cfaisf. 
Forctifn  Minister. 
Chief  Ju>tic«. 
Iaw  Advuer. 


and 


luties  of  those  ministcra  are  explained  in  Grant  DufFa  ilarithAa   105, 
»  M»T*thii8,  101. 

accmmt  oi  fiakhfir  wuA  written  in  1811.     The  detaiU  are  interesting,   but 

its  raise  the  suspicion  that  they  are  imaginary  or  copied  from  aome  state 

^n  at  Poona.     '  A  hundred  lances  of  the  city  polico'  is  an  imposaible  contingent 

|fga<l  top,  and  the  drive  in  the  state  carriage  from  the  main  gate  of  the  palace 

palace  courtyard  seems  unlikely.    Oxenden  would  have  noticed  a  carriage  a* 

honderfu)  than  an  elephant,  and  the  distance  driven  is  only  a  few  yards. 

'  a  coronation,   except /Tdritji- and  ^l/dr(7o«AiV*A,  all  the  rfa*»A»«utj/an  or  southing 

TiaTf  of  Ihfc  year,  the  extra  month,  Chailra  in  the  utlartiyan  or  northing  half  of  the 
ir,  an<l  the  rainy  months,  are  unlucky.     The  stars  most  favourable  for  a  corona- 
ar«  the  polar  star,  the  lunat  mansion  of  Vishnu,  and  the  Yogkaran. 
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6th.*  Each  day  50,000  Brdhmans  were  fed  and  were  each p^id* 
while  special  presents  were  given  to  every  teacher    and  prkii, 
tho  aixth  day,  after  the  worship  of  Ganpati  and   othor  prelim 
ceremouieH,  the  crowning  or  palta  bandha  ceremony  wa»  perfi 
and  the  sacred  tiro  kindled.     From  the  kindling  of  the  cncred 
to  the  day  of  the  coronation,  Shivaji  and  tho  otficiating  pri    * 
nothing  but   fruit   and    butter.      During  these  seven    d- 
movements   of   the   sacred  fire   were  carefully    v 
raovenxent  of  tho  Hanio  foreshadowed  e\'il.     Tliouaai  i 
were  fed  every  day  and  the  wants  of  all  were  SAii- 
played  night  and  morning,  singers  sang  all  day  long,  ii;,  .   ... 
girls  danceil'the  whole  night. 

On  the  coronation  day,    the    eight   chief   ofticers    t>atbed 
wearing  ornaments  and  pure  white  rol»es,  kept  ihemnelvea  read 
the  grand  ceremony.    Shivdji  was  bathed  four  titne.s,  fir«tin  m 
water,  then  in  the  five  products    of  the  cow,  then  in  the 
waters  of  holy  streams,  and  lastly  in  honey,  sugar,  curds, 
and  milk.     He  wore  ornaments  aud  flowers,  scented  himself 
the  choicest  perfumes,  and  clad  himself  in   white.     He  WM 
seated  on  a  low  stool  of  kghir  {khair)  wood,  nine   inche.s  ttquard 
nine  inches  high.     The  queen,  dressed  and  adornctd  and  weai 
crown  or  patt,  sat  on  a  similar  stool  by  Shiv&ji's  side,  and  Sam^ 
Bat  close  by.    To  the  east  of  ShivAji  stood  the  chief  Br.4luuan  mi: 
Moro  Pandit  Pingle,  holding  a  golden  vessel  filled  with  el 
butter  ;  to  the  south  stoo<i  the    Kajput  minister  of  war,  Hi 
Hambirrav  Mohitc,  with  a  silver  v&ssel  filled  with  milk  ;  to  the 
stood  the  finance  mini.stor,  Ramchandra  Bdvdekar  son  of  Nile 
with  a  copper  vessel  filled  with  curds ;  and  to  tho  north 
chief  Law  Advnser  RaghunAth  Pant  with  a  golden  vessel  fiil]«d 
honey  in  one  hand,  and  an  earthen  vessel  filled  with  Gang«« 
the  other.    To  the  south-east  stoixl  Anndji  Pandit,  the  liecord 
General,  carrying  the  state  umbrella;   to  the  soutl'  Tan 

Pant  Hanmante,  the  Foreign  Minister,  with  a  fan ;  t-  rtli- 

DattAji   Pandit,  the  chamberlain,    with   a   fly- whisk;  and  to 
north-east,  with  another  fly-whisk,  B6,Uji  Pandit,  the  Chief  Ji 
Facing  Shiviji,  with    writing    materials,  stood  B^l^ji    At." 
chief  writer,  and,  to  his  left,  Chimndji  Avji,  the  chief  acco 
The  heads    of  all    other  departments    stood  aronnd  forming 
first  row ;  the  priests  and  pandifa  formed  a  second  row 
other  noted  guests  formed  a  thirtl  row.     Then,  amid  great 
music,  and   cries    of  "  Victory  to   Shiv/iji,""  the    ve-iiisfds 
by  the   eight   ministers,  one   after   another,  were  pierr«if   with 
hundred  holes  and  their  contents  allowed  to  fall  on  Sb 
Brahman  ladies  waved  lights  round  Shivdji's  head,  and  \ttf  i<m»c 
his  face  in  a  glass  and  in  liquid  butter.     Every  Br^Hman  prieei 
paid  4fg.  (Rs.  2).  Then  SliivAji  changed  his  clothes  and  amid  the 


'  CoDsidering  faox^  mftoy  MftritbAs  luid  Kunbis  'wear  tbe  a«cred  ihrtMi,  it 
lurpriBing  that  Stbivdji  should  not  have  been  invested  with  it  M  ft  boy.     The  r 
in  tne  text  ia  supported  by  Warine  (Mar^thia,  83)  who  uy>,  ShivAjt  wm  tavc 
the  BAcred  throaa  «a  it  is  Bup|x>sea  to  impart  a  virtue  •rm  to  tlkoao  irho  u« 
to  the  distinction. 
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)r&i£ie8  of  aH  ascended  the  tlirone.     Tlie  throne  exactly  corro- 

with  the  details  given  in  the  sacred  books.     The  platform 

}t  khatr  wootl  and  the  throne  of  tiJiilmr  Ficua  g^louierata.    It  was 

with  cloth  of  gold  and  was  decorated  with  thirty-two  rows 

pictures  of  animals,  eight  rows  on  each  sida     The  lowest  row 

of  oxen,  the  second  of  cata,  the  third  of  hyenas,  the  fourth  of 

>03,  and  the  fif  tli  of  tigers.  On  the  throne  was  laid  a  deer-akin,  over 

18  were  heaped,  over  the  coins  a  tiger-skin  was  spread,  over  the 

skin  a  velvet  cushion,  and  over  the  cushion  a  very  rich  cloth 

Id.     There  were  also   cushions  for   the  back,  the  legs,  and  the 

Over  the  throne  was  a  golden  arch  set  with  precious  stones. 

ver  the  arch  was  a  gold  canopy  with  hanging  bunches  of  pearls ; 

rer  the  canopy   was  the  state  umbrella,  and,   above  the  umbrella, 

reat  gold  sheet     Holding  on  liis   right  palm  a  golden  image  of 

'    v.iji  drew  neai-  the  throne  from  the  left,  and  prostrating 

re   it,  ascended  it,  as  is  laid  down    in  the  holy  books, 

resting  on  it  his  i-ight  knee  and  thigh  without  touching  it  with 

feet.    The  moment  ShivAji  \vas  seated,  guns  were  tired,  and,  as 

^ed,  evei-y  fort  in  his  kingdom  joined  in  the  salute,  passing  it 

;  one  to  the  other.  Fireworks  bhized,  music  sounded,  and  all  was 

>y.     After  ascending  the  throne  Shiviiji  put  on  scarlet  clothes  and 

rnaments,  and  drew  a  cloth  of  gold  over  his  shoulder.     Gold  and 

l^lver  tiowers  were  showered  on  him,  and  sixteen  Brahman  ladies 

Tftved  lights  round  his  face  and  were  presented  with  ornaiueiits  and 

>\HiS,    Then  the  priests  blessed  .Sliivaji.      Gtlgabhatt  with  many 

ler  presents  received    £10,000  (Rs.  1^00,000),  the  family  priest 

^2400   (Rs.  24,000),  other  officiating  priests  £500  (Rs.  5000)  each, 

id  oil  otlier  priests  from  £100  to  £1  (Rs.  1000  -  Rs.  10)  according 

p.iheir  merit.     Both   within   and   outside   of  the  fort  religious 

_   ra  were  paid  4*.  to  10;?.  (Rs.  2-Rs,  5).     In  the  coronation  hall, 

10  chief  minister  and  the  commander-in-chief  or  Sctuipati  were  each 

iven   five   gold  cloths,   a  turban   ornament,    and  other   precious 

>jics,  a  dagger,  a  shield  and  sword,  banners,  musical  instruments. 

jes.  and  elephants,  and  tiy-whisks  with   gold   handles.      The 

)utrollcr  of  tinance  Amatija  was  given  a  gold  cloth,  a   dagger, 

aword  and  shield,  ornaments,  a   silver  writing-box,  a   !iy-wnisk 

id  fan,  and  a  horse  and  elephant     The  record- keeper  and  foreign 

inister  aiifl    other  officers  were  given  cloth   of  gold,   ornaments, 

jrs  and  swords,    and    horses  and    elephants.     When  all   had 

their  obeisance,  Shivdji  started  to   pay  his  homage  to   the 

leas  of  the  fort.    'A   handsome  liorse  in   rich   trappings   was 

>aght  to  the  throne,  and  Shivdji  rode  from  the  hall  to  the  royal 

rwd  where  an   elephant  was  really  for  his  use      ShivtLji  sat  in 

be  elephant  carriage,  and  the  heat!  of  the  army  with  a  dagger 

trident   rdde    on   the   elephant's   neck.      On     either    side    of 

IvAji  marched  the  most  trusted  of  his  Mdvlis  in  their  richest 

fcss.     The  state  officials  followed,  some  on  horseback  and  some  on 

lephants,  and,  behind  the  officers,  the  state  banner  and  the  golden 

^kreamer  were  carried    on  elephants.     Then    followed    the  other 

ensigns  and  flags,    the  war  elephants,   the  cavalry,  fiorse-archers, 

stores  arms  ammunition  and  treasure  under  a  strong  guanl.     Next 

came  the  horse  artillery  and  after  the  artillery  the  leading  officers 
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of  the  army.  Then  came  infantry,  swordsmen,  spearsmen,  archenHi 
gunners  followed  by  camels  loaded  with  arrows  and  wiMipous.  Befanil 
the  camels  came  musicians  and  drummers^     After  them  came  a 
hundred  horses  of  the  city  police,  then  more  musiciaji:^  on  boreebie^ 
then  bards  singing  praises,  then  attendants  and  retainers,  and  lull 
all  wrestlers  and  athletes.     This  proc»jssion  moved  slowly  amid  U*] 
cheers  of  the  people.     The  houses  through  which  they  passed  wctb 
freshly  painted   and  whitewashed  and  at  intervals   were  adcwalj 
with  triumphal  arches  and  festoons  of  flags.    At  the  chief  tei 
Shivdji  worshipped,   offering  ornaments  and  clothes,   and  mc 
and  fruit.  ^  On  his  return  at  the  main  gate   of  the   palace 
alighted,  and  drove  in  the  state  carriage  to  the  palace  cot 
He  was  then  carried  in  a  palanciuin  to  the  entrance  of   the 
hall,  where  a  water  vessel  and  butter  and  a  twig  of  tlie   ni'm&l 
were    waved  round    his   face  and  he  entered  the  palace.     In 
palace  he  returned  thanks  to  the  family-god  and  distributed  pr 
to  the  household  priests.     When   this  was   over  be   went  to 
women's  quarters  to  meet  his  mother  and  hLs  wives.     Uepaidl 
respects  to   his   mother  and   received   orterings    of    bet«liiiti 
leaves.     The  queens  waved  lights  rotind   his  face  niifl   in  retav 
received  clothes  and  ornaments.     Then  he  again  seated  hijo-clfj 
the  throne,  and,  after  receiving   presents   from   his 
officials,  and  after  distributing  beteluut  and  leaves,  iIj       ,     ^U 
assembly.      Next   day.   the    14th   of    Jyeshtha    Sftuii-^.'     Slii 
exchanged   presents  with   the  princes   and   cViiefs,   and   pai4 
musicians,  singers,  and  dancing-girls. 

In  1680  Shivdji,  who  was  then  in  his  fifty-thirrl  year,  mal 
rapid  raid  on  Jaulna,  alx)ut  thirty-five  miles  east  of  Daulatabod 
his  return  to  Rdygad  he  fell  seriously  ill.  According  lo  owl 
account  intlaramation  of  the  knee  brought  on  fever  ;  acconlin?  to 
another,  over-exertion  burst  a  blood  vessel  in  his  lungs ;  and  accsriiaf 
to  a  third,  the  curses  of  Mu.salmdn  .saints  whom  he  pillaged  at  Jauin 
paralyzed  his  s-trength.  Whatever  the  cause,  his  last  illneJM  «»»1 
short.     It  ended  fatally  after  six  days,  on  the  5th  of  April  1680.' 

At  the  time  of  his  fathers  death  Shivslji's  el-' 
Panhdla,  nearKolhilpur.  Taking  mlvantage  of  his  al  > 
the  mother  of  Shivaji's  younger  son  RAjai-Ara,  hoping  to  securai 
succession  for  lier  son,  then  a  boy  ten  yeai*s  old,  kept  SI 
death  secret,  and  his  funeral  was  performed  privately  by 
Bhonsle  a  relation  of  the  family.  Ther^  is  some  donbt 
Shivaji's  tomb;  but  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  surf 
building  close  to  the  large  temple  of  Mahddev.^  S(^yanlt)4i.  U« 
mother  of  Riijsirjlm,  had  atldi'ess  enougli  to  persuade  8e\eral  of  ti* 
principal  ministers,  especially  AnnAjiDattu  the  Pant  Sachiv,  «■ 


>  Grant  DufT,  131,  and  Kb&li  Khiu  in  Ellint  and  Dowsoii.  VII.  305.     Khitfj 
conxnled   himself  for  the    laating    injury    the  *  hell-dog  '  Sliiv^ii    hn^l  Acmv 
MiuAlmdM  by  (inding  the  day  of  oia  death  in  the  words  •  A' 
intide>l  went  to  helk '  (Ditto).  At  the  samo  time  ho  was  fftir  c  )• 

geuiug  for  takiifg  forts,  thatShivAjiabstjiined  from  disgr.i' 1.1 1   ..     ,    i    i  vvaA 

maintain  the  bonoar  of  tiie  women  and  children  of  .M  i  !■  iii.n  >  i  nis   when  tbffj  Wj 
into  hiabaadB. .  Ditto,  305  ;  Scott's  F«ri«hta,  I.  54  ;  Wanuico  MaiAliuut,  20S-3Q6 

*  Gell  in  CheHon'a  Miscellaay ,  1. 1 1. 
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Triinal  the  Peshwa,  that  Shivilji   hail  intenJed  Rdjar&iu  to  be 

succes.soT.     Tliough  AnnAji  Dattu  had  always  been  his  rivals 

loro  Trimal  Peshwa  was  drawn  into  a  plan  of  administering  the 

>vcninient   under   a  regency  in  the  name  of  Rajdrani,  and  the 

ler  ministei-s  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement.^ 

A   force   under  Jandrdanpant   Sdmant  was  directed  to  march  to 

Kftnh^la  where  Sambhdji  was  confined,  the  garrison  of  Rilygad  waH 

engthened,  10,000  horse  were  stationed  at  Pachd^l  at  the  foot  of 

tygad,  and  Hambiri-ilv^the  SenApatij  was  ordered  \vith  a  large  army 

take  a  position  at  Karhad  in  Sat^a.    Sambliiji  meanwhile,  getting 

jnt  of  what  was  passing,  gained  a  part  of  Janfirdan's  troops,  made 

idrdan  prisoner,  and  conhned  him  in  Panhdla.  R^j^rdm  was  placed 

I  the  throne  in  May.  and  the  ministers  V>egan  to  conduct  atfairs  in  his 

le.   But  tlie  Peshwa  and  the  Pant  Sachiv  soon  grew  jealous  of  each 

ier,and,instead  of  exerting  himself  for  the  cabal, Moropant,  who  had 

1  out  from  RAygad  on  the  news  of  Jan^'danpant's  disaster,  offered 

services  to  Sambliflji.     Hambirnlv,  also  delighted  by  Sambh^ji's 

tploits  so  worthy  of  the   son   of   Shivaji,  advanced  and  paid   liis 

spects  to  him.   On  this  Sambhjlji  quitted   Panhdla  and  marched 

>ward3  liaygml.     Before  he   reached  Rdygad  the  garrison  rose  in 

favour,  an«i  placed  in  confinement  those  who  were  opposed  to 

lis  authority.     The  anny    at  Piichdd  came  over  to  him  in  a  body, 

id  Sambhdji  entered  Raygad  in  the  end  of  June  1680.     From  hia 

Ither 's  death  till  he  entered  RAygad.Sambhdji  had  shown  unexpected 

four  and   method.     When   he   entered  Rdygad,  he   put  Anndji 

>attu    the    Pant   Sachiv,   in   irons   and    confiscated  his  property. 

fdm  was  also  confined,  and   Soyardbai  the  author   of   the   plot 

seized,  and,  when  brought  before  Sambhdji,  was  accused  of 

nsoning  Shivaji  and  was  put  to  a  cruel  and  lingering  death.*     The 

leers  attached   to   her  cause  were  beheaded,  and  one  particularly 

>aoxious  was  thrown  over  the  Rdygad  cliff.     This  severity  raised 

Lsting  hnte  in  the  minds  of  Soyai'dbdi's  relations.  It  was  considered 

ui  unlucky  beginning  of  Sambhdji's  reign,  and  when  he  was  seated 

)n  the  throne  eai'ly  in  August  many  unfavourable  auguries  were 

jporteil^ 

Shortly  after,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  his  share  in  a 
>iracy  in  favour  of  Rajardm,  Anndji  Dattu  tne  Pant  Sachiv,  was 
1  out  of  prison  and  tram  pled  to  death  under  the  feet  of  an  elephant, 
id  from  this  time  Sam}>hitji  fell  under  the  influence  of  Kalu.sha,  a 
knoja  Brabman,  and  Jed  a  life  of  pleasure  and  ilissipation,  to  the 
iect  of  state  afiaii"s.  Shivdji's  system  of  administration  fell  into 
ly,  and  his  great  treasures  were  quickly  exliauated.*    By  1688 
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'  The  ground  fdk-  Betting  np  Rdjfir&in  is  aaid  to  have  been  a  deathbed  remark  of 
'  ivAji's,  that  SninbhAji  wais  poiwionato  Mid  revengeful  and  Rdjdrdm  mild  and  placable. 
Itha  M.S.  in  Waring's  Marithne,  110. 

~ie  M&r^tha  MS.  expretaly  charges  SoyarAbiii  with  poiaoning  Shivdji.    Having 

klwr  object  of  setting  her  son   on  the  throuo  she  is  said  to  have  comnutted 

~  Wariog's  Mai^thaa,  1 10,  215.  » 

Sba  MS.  in  Grant  Duff's  Ilietory,  1.30.  • 

*  An  inventory  of  ShivAji's  treasure  and  store  is  givfji  by  Waring  (1810)  (Marftthia 

_J15,  216).     They  included  nine  crorea   (£10,000,000)  of  silver  rapeea,  61,000  toUU 

or  rupeea'  weight  of  gold,  200  lolda  of  rabies,  1000  tolds  of  pearls,  and  500  toUi»  of 
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RAygad  scctns  to  hove  been  abandoned  by  SanibhAjL  H<!  \iiu 
grown  careless  of  business  and  spent  liis  time  between  PanbAU  m4 
Viahdlgad,  or  at  a  favourite  house  and  garden  in  Sangarae&hvar  in 
Katnagiri.*  Here  in  1689  he  was  surprised  by  a  Moghai  offios; 
and.  on  being  brought  before  Aurangzeo,  refusing  to  give  tip  " 
religion  and  reviling  the  prophet  Muhammad,  his  tongue  waa 
and  he  waa  put  to  death.  On  the  news  of  SambhAji's  dej 
leading  Mar^tha  chiefs  met  at  Rdygad,  where  since  Shiviji's 
B^j&r^m  had  been  confined.  In  confining  RajAram  to  R4; 
Sauibhaji  seems  to  have  treated  him  with  no  more  severity  than  WB 
required  for  his  own  security.  Rdjdrdm  had  the  free  xise  of  Ihe 
fort  and  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Yesubdi,  the  wifierf 
Sambhaii,  who  with  her  aonShiviiji  also  lived  in  Haygad.  In  consult*- 
tion  with  YesubAl  the  ministers  determined  that  Rajdr^m  Bhould  be 
declared  regent  during  the  minority  of  Shivdji,  who  was  then  eoUf*, 
iug  his  sixth  year.  At  this  council  the  leading  oflScers  pla&BH 
their  mcasui-es  with  wisdom,  unanimity,  and  firmne.43.  It  waa  agnid 
that  Rajardm  should  move  from  place  to  place  between  ^"t^.^^ 
and  Viahalgad  in  KolhApur  having  no  fixed  rceidencc,  a 
ready  if  necessary  to  retire  to  Ginji  on  the  CJoroiu:  ' 
Yeaub^  and  her  son  remained  in  RAygad  and  tli 
Rij^r4m   retired  to  Vi.shalga<L     The  Manttha  chiefs  Jii 

according  to  circumstances,  but  to  keep  most  of  their  n» 

great  distance  from  the  pei*son  of  Rajflrim. 

When  the  fair  season  set  in,  a  Moghai  force  under  Yi: 
settled  down  before  R^ygad.     For  several  months,  thonj 
the  Sidi,  the  siege  made  little  progress,  till  a  d 
namcil  Suryaji  Pisal  joined  Yiatikad  Khiin  and 
his  help  a  body  of  choice  M^vlis,  provided  the  Kh^n 
him  Deslmmkh  of  Wdi  in  S^tdra.     His  proposals  wti^: . 
chiefiy  through  his  exertions  the  garrison  soon  after 
The  widow  of  Sambhilji  and  her  son  ShivAji  fell  into  the  hau'l* 
Yiatikad   Khfln.     They  were  conveyed  to  Aurangxeb's  ramp  i 
were  well  treated,     Aurangzeb's  daughter  befrioudtHl  '^  ^ 

Aurangzeb  became  partial  to  the  boy,  calling  him  Sli-  'i^ 

which  he  ever  after  bore.     Raygad  was  given  in  charge  of 
with  strict  orders  to  defend  it  against  any  attempt  of  the  Almaiu*. 

In  1735  on  the  death  of  Sidi  Y&kut  Klidn.  a  quarrel  aroae  lietwMi 
his  sons  and  the  Mardthda  under  Bajirav  Peahwa.    Ifftieoiiig 

and  the  Pratinidhi.  with  the  aid  of  one  Yd,k\ib  Kliin  who  p 

the  confidence  of  the  late  Sidi  and  who  corrupted  the  couimanifasiof 
the  place,  succeeded  m  recovering  Rdygad.  In  the  same  ye«f  i 
was  formally  ceded  by  treaty  and  remained  in  the  hantlsof  tk» 
Mar^th^s,  till  its  capture  by  the  British  in  1818.^     About   thcyii* 


diftTDonds.  Of  MTDu  there  vera  40,000  dirks,  30,000  BwnrdB,  40,000  spoAra,  OO.OQOii 
dirks,  50,000  donble-edged  swords,  60.000  shields ,  40,000  Uiwi  uid  1 80,000  nmn 
dnth.  4000  pieces  of  white  cloth.  3000  ooATse  robea.  1000  Burhliiipar  elotba, 
poirot,  2000  fiae  j^hitecloths,  4000 Paithan,  Ahmiuiahad,  aud  J&lna  cluljw,  «wl  1 
ooarae  cloths.     There  were  also  great  qunntitiea  of  griUQ  and  pal*«,  of  tobAooo^l 
•nd  spices,  and  of  lead,  brass,  tin,  iron,  and  copper. 
>  Gr»ak  Dars  MarAtlUa,  IM.  ^  MarAthAa  M8.  in  Oruit  Dnrs  &Lkn4lll%l 
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some  months  before  M:UlhavrAv  Peahwa's  death,  the  com- 
idant  of  RAy^ad  revolted  and  it  was  feared  that  he  intended  to 
10  fort  to  the  Sidi.  In  1773,  the  first  ohjoct  of  Ndmyanrav'a 
istratioii  was  the  reduction  of  IU.ygad.  When  require<l  to 
jnder,  the  commandant  replied  that  he  held  the  fort  for  the 
Ua  of  Sdt^ra  and  would  maintain  it  againnt  the  Peshwa  until  the 
ia  was  relea8e<i.  But,  on  pro^lucing  an  order  from  RAm  RAja  and 
the  commandant  X4000  (Rs.  40,000),  NdrAyanrflv  gained 
ion  of  Raygad  in  March  1773.  In  179G  Ndna  Fadnavis  put 
Fort  into  eftieient  repair.  In  1802,  after  Holkar  had  made 
»elf  master  of  Pooua,  Bajirflv  tied  from  Sinhgad  to  Raygad, 
ire  he  released  MiUlhavTdv  Rastia,  who  had  been  confined  there 
about  a  year,  and  gave  him  a  commission  to  raise  men  for  hia 
.^  In  October  of  the  same  year  Yashvantrftv  Holkar,  pursuing 
He  Peshwa  with  5000  men,  took  the  fort  with  little  resistance.  It 
rest^ired  to  the  Peahwa  in  the  following  year.  In  1817  the 
ritiiih  demanded  RAygad,  Sinhgad,  and  Purandhar.  as  a  pledge  that 
iird,v  would  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Poona. 
?r  much  discussion  RAygad  was  handed  over  and  was  restored  to 
Poshwa  in  the  month  of  August  of  the  same  year. 
[In  Noveml)er  1817,  when  Bajirav  determined  to  break  with  the 
iigliah.he  sent  his  wife  VdrAnashibAi  with  much  property  to  RAygad. 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  History  Cliapter,  after  the  fall  of 
Ipur  and  Lohgad  near  the  top  of  the  Bor  pass,  and  of  Koari  fort 
it  the  top  of  the  Sdva  pass  in  Poona,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Prother, 
the  17th  March  1818,  made  arrangements  for  the  capture  of  all 
\ce3  of  strength  in  KolAba.  Tale,  Uosdle.  and  Mitngad  fell  almost 
ithont  opposition,  and  on  the  23rd  of  April  the  troops  marched 
)mIndApiir  to  Mah^.  Major  Hall  of  His  Majesty's  89tn  Regiment, 
Ith  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  Europeans  and  as  many  sepoys, 
sent  to  the  foot  of  RAygatl  hill.  At  daybreak  on  the  24th  ho 
)ve  in  the  enemy's  first  post,  and  near  the  j)etta,  apparently  the 
village  of  T&chM,  found  a  bo<iy  of  about  300  men  drawn  up  to 
jpose  him.  Tliese  he  charged  and  routed,  with  a  loss  to  himself 
'  three  men  wounded  and  to  the  enemy  of  twenty  men  killed.  A 
rty  was  placed  in  possession  of  P^hAd,  and  the  rest  retired  threo 
tiles  from  want  of  water.  On  the  26th  the  camp  was  established 
near  Raygad  as  the  ground  admitted,  and  the  force  was  split  up 
id  the  whole  foot  of  the  hill  invested.  A  small  post  on  the  ridge 
of  the  hill  was  driven  in,  and  a  battery  for  mortars  constructed, 
though  the  ground  waa«so  narrow  that  the  mortars  had  to  be  placed 
on  the  line  of  each  other's  fire.  As  the  season  was  late  and  the 
1 1  ness  of  the  besieging  force  was  likely  to  prolong  operations, 
.  i  '.ombay  Goveniment  sent  a  reinforcement  of  six  companies  of 
is  Majesty's  67th  Foot.  Tliese  troops  reached  RAygad  on  the  4th 
Mayi  and  the  strength  of  the  force  was  soon  furUier  increased  by 
|e  arrival  from  Mdlvan  of  a  detachment  of  His  Majesty's  89th 
riment  An  additional  mortar  battery  was  established  on  the 
dte  side  of  the  mountain.  The  mortars  in  the  camp  were  with 
^««iit  exertion  got  into  suitable  positions,  and  the  bombardment  was 
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nmintninixl  with  \mreraHting  snirit,  and,  as  the  min  of  almc 
build'ni^'  in  the  fort  ufterwarcls  .showc<l,  with  cxtronu 
During  the  siege  a  bo<ly  of  the  enemy's  troops  fi" 
K-Angori  and  PratApgaxI  gathered  in  tlio  rear  of  the  > 
but  were  attacked  and  dispersed  by  the  detachment  iinrier  Lie 
Crossby,  who  was  stationed  in  MahM.  A  passport  was  oi 
y^rdnashibdi,  Bdjirdv's  wife,  but  she  refused  to  leave  th« 
At  four  on  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth,  after  eleven  days'  ei* 
great  fii-e,  causcti  by  an  eight-inch  shell  from  the  right  \m% 
broke  out  in  the  fort.  At  sun-set  the  commandant,  on 
persuasion  it  was  said  of  the  Peshwa's  wife,  sent  word  that 
wished  to  surrender.  Negotiations  were  opened  at  eight  o'cli 
next  moming  at  V^Adi  near  P^lijkl,  and  the  ganison  were  allot 
five  hours  to  consider  the  terms.  In  the  aftemo(^n,  a.s  the  terms  mi 
not  accepted,  the  batteries  re-opened  and  continued  to  play 
o'clock  on  the  eighth,  when  Shaikh  Abud,  the  Arab  comi 
himself  came  down  to  treat  'Horrible  evasions  and  uii^ 
on  the  part  of  the  commandant'  continued  till  three 
ninth.  It  was  at  la.st  agreed  that  the  garrison  of  one  hundretl  Ai 
and  eight  liimdred  Sindhians,  Mardthds,  Pathdns,  and  GosAvis.  ahc 
march  down  with  their  arras,  families,  and  property ;  that 
commandant  with  five  of  his  followers  might  live  in  Poona  ;  tin 
one  of  the  garrison  should  accompany  the  wife  of  the  Peshwaj 
Poona  ;  and  that  the  commandant  should  remain  with  the  Enj 
as  a  hostage,  that  the  garrison  took  away  nothing  but  their 

Kroperty.     Next  afternoon  (10th  May)  Colonel  Protner  went  up  I 
ill.     The  garrison  filed  past  him,  and  a  hundred  of  the   CotnpH 
troops  took  possession  of  the  gi'eat  gateway.     Colonel  Prother : 
the  fort  empty  except  the  servants  of  the  Peshwa's  wife  at 
the   commandant.     In   the   fort   only   one   house,  a  granary, 
untouched.     The    garrison    lived    in    huts.     Shivjiji's  palace 
entirely  consumed.     All  was  in  niin.s,  long  streets,   l)eautiful 
regular  buildings,  temples,  and  ShivAji's  tomb  could  be  trace*!, 
only  traced.     This  damage  was  not  all  caused  by  the  siege  as  I 
fifty  years  the  place  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 

Colonel  Pi-other  went  with  some  of  his  officers  to  pay 
respects  to  tlie  Peshwa's  wife.  She  was  a  woman  of  intere.4t| 
appearance,  seated  in  her  robes  and  state  jewels,  under  a 
hut  in  the  old  palace,  among  burning  tieams,  ashes,  and  all 
horrors  of  a  fire.  She  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  Poona  with 
private  property,  and  was  escorted  by  elephants  and  camels 
a  force  of  a  liundred  men.  On  takinfj  possession  of  the  fort 
Mikha  of  money  in  coin  were  discovered.^ 


I  In  his  Brigado  Ortlors,  dated  the  12th  of  May  1S18,  Colonel  Prother  aoknowk 
the    professioual    ability,    zeal,    and   gallantry   displayed    by    Licateuant    R« 
comraandiug  the  Engineers  and  by  EDBigna  Jopp  and  Daehwood  of  that  corps, 
ftdmirable   practice    of    the  artillery    under    Major    Bond    was  ackuow^ledj 
approbation  expressed  of  the  zeal,  ability,  and  good  conduct  of  the  artille 
inei-it  of  the   troop^  in  the  cheerful  euauranceof  unusual   Labour  in  brii 
ordnance  up  a  e^eep  ancent,   and  placing  them  in  the  batteries  was  also  cor 
PendhAri  and  MarAtha  Wars,  290. 

"Pentlhari  and  MarAtha  War  Papers,  287-292;  Blacker 'a  MarAtha  War,  SI 
Compare  aIso  Hamilton's  Gazetteer,  II.  483  ;  Grant  DuflTs  Maritb^R,  679. 
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Ra'mdharan  hill  in  Alib^.  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kirli  pass,      Clupter  XIV. 

)ut  five  miles  north-east  of  AIibAg,  has,  near  the  top  of  its  south  face,  pi^cet  oTlntere 

[jgroup  of  old  rock-cut  cisterns  and  cells.  The  easiest  way  ofgetting  to 

le  eaves  is  to  strike  west  from  the  western  mouth  of  the  KArli  pass, 

id  to  climb  towards  the  north-east  to  near  the  village  of  Kitrli.  Near 

le  hill  top  the  track  is  steep  and  in  the  dry  season  the  grass  is  slippery. 

"le  caves  are  perhaps  about  800  feet  above  the   sea.     There  are 

Itogether  twelve  small  openings,  cisterns  and  cells  in  a  line  facing 

"lOut  south-east.     Beginning  from  the  west  the  first  is  a  water-cave 

cistern  nine  feet  broad  by  nine  long  and  seven  high.     It  is  plain 

id  open  above.    The  next  (II),  about  two  feet  further,  has  a  front 

jrwav  and  measures  5'  5"  x  7'  X  7'  high.     The  third '(III)  is  six 

rds  further  east,  a  broken  opening  7'  6"  x  4'  8"  x  5'  high.     The 

iui-th  (IV)   is  a  large  water  cave  or  cistern,  25' x  12'  x  8',  the  roof 

ipported  by  two  roughly  square  pillars.     The  rock  is  bad  laterite 

111  of  cracks  and  the  front  has  fallen  in.    The  cave  is  about  half  full 

water  which  is  famed  for  its  excellence  and  is  said  to  have  saved 

le  life  of  one  of  the  Angrias.    About  twenty  paces  further  east  ai'e 

)air  of  opeuings.  The  first  (V)  to  the  west  has  no  door  and  is  entered 

irough  a  round  hole  in  the  east  wall.     It  is  7'  X  4'  6"  x  5'  6"  high. 

le  ne.xt  (VI)  into  which  the  last  opens  has  an  unfinished  doorway. 

measures  S'  O^x  6'  10"  x  8'  6"  high.    V  and  VI  seem  to  be  the 

gginnings  of  cells.  About  nine  feet  further,  across  a  rock  in  which 

rh  footholds  have  been  cut,  are  four  openings.     The  fii'st  (VII) 

ire.9  4'  10"  X  o'  X  9'  6"  high  and  seems  to  have  been  meant  for 

f^nrater  cistern.     The  next  (VIII),  which  is  separated  from  the  last 

a  wall  of  rock,  is  9'  3"  x  6'  7"  x  8'  high  at  the  back  and  3'  at  the 

mt.     Tlie  third  (IX)  is  8'  x  «'  x  6'  high,  and  the  last  (X)  is  6'  6"  X 

X  6'  10"  hi^h.     The  whole  are  plain  without  ornament,  inscription, 

statue.     The  site  of  the  caves  is  well  chosen.     It  is  on  one  of  the 

jea  through  which  in  old  times  traffic  must  have  set  to  and 

)m  the  great  seaport  of  Cheul,     It  also  had  the  advantage  of 

ccellent  water,  and  of,  a  third  requisite  for  a  settlement  of  monks, 

beautiful  view.     In  front,  to  the  south-east,  are  the  steep  slopes 

the  Kdrli  paas  covered   with  teak.     Beyond  the  pass  the  broad 

>ken  tops  of  the  Karli  hills,  with  thickly  wooded  hollows  and 

m  glades,  rise  to  the  flat  thinly  wooded  plateau  of  Sagargad. 

the  north-east,  beyond  the  Kdrli  pass,  stretches  low  rice  land 

lightened  by  the  NAgothna  creek,  then  the  flat  uplands  of  Pen, 

m  in  the  distance  the   SahyMri  hills.     To  the    south,  across  the 

fooded  valley  of  the  Dhondine  or  Alibflg  river,  are  the  broken  crest 

"  Ras^ni,  and,  in  the  distance,  the  level   lines  of  the   Roha  and 

knjira  hilLs.     To   the   west,  beyond   a  long  .stretch  of  rice   land 

)kt'n  by  trees  and  ponds,  are  the  broad  winding  mouth  of  the 

Ub&g  river,  the  deep  gi-een   fringe  of  palms  and  casuarinae,  the 

)d  rocks  of  KoUba  fort,  and  a  wide  sea  brightened  by  sails. 

aeems  to  have  prevented  the  RAmdharan  settlenient  from 

to  importance   is  the   badness  of  the   rock,  a  brittle  laterite 

d  by  scams  of  trap.     The  caves  can  be  seen -from  the  west 

mce  to  the  Kirli  pass.     They  are  in  the  block  hollow,  forty  or 

itty  feet  from  the  hill  top,  in  front  of  which  layers  of  boulders  are 

dd  like  a 


rough  staircase. 
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Ratangadf  ov  the  Jewel  Port,  six  miles  southnjast  of  P«!iiJ 
ntcrest,  ^"*^*'  ""  ^^*-'  ri^^lgo  of  a  hill  ISOO  feet  high  adjoining  Miradoii 
on  the  east  side.  Like  Surg&d,  tins  fort  probuhly  occupied 
wlioie  ridge  which  is  about  a  niile  long  and  only  altout  twenty  U 
bi*oad,  but,  as  the  wall  has  disappeared,  the  exact  dimensions 
be  a8certaiiie«L  The  hill  is  open  only  on  the  south,  the  north- 
and  west  sides  being  covered  with  thick  forest.  The  fort 
approached  by  a  footpath  from  the  north.  Within  tlje  fort  an? 
rock-cut  cisterns  with  good  water,  and  a  ofun,  said  to  belong  to 
fort,  is  shown  in  a  neighbouring  field.  The  fort  is  locally  belie 
to  have  been  built  by  one  Bdbm-Av  Pilshilkar.* 

Revas  is  a  village,  in  the  salt-rice  lands  in  the  north  of 
district,  at  the  raouth  of  a  creek  of  the  same  name,  wliich  joins 
Amba  or  Ndgothna  river  about  a  mile  from  its  entrance  into 
Bombay  harbour.     The   small    creek    of  Revas  can  l>e  used 
between  half  and  full  tide.     In  other  respects  it  is  ea-ty  of  naviij 
tion.     The  creek  provides  a  ready  pas.sage  for  boats  into  the  oj 
sea  in  front  of  Karanja,  and  it  is  only  two  hours'  sail  from  there  I 
the  Apollo  Bandar  at  Bombay.     It  is  a  very  convenient  spot  fori 
export  of  grain.     The  Revas    pier  is  on  the  Amba  creek,  in 
village  of  Davie  Rd,njan  Khir,  about  two  miles  south  of  the  \*ill 
of  Revas.     It  was  built  between  18G4  and   1869  from  Income-T^ 
balances  at  a  cost  of  £11,892  (Ra.  1,18.920).     Its  importance  chie 
depends  on    the  Sheplierd  steam  ferry  boats,  whicn   plv  daily 
Bombaj'  touching  at  Revas  on  their  way  to  and  from  f)haraint 
It  is  connected  with  Alibag  by  a  good  made  road  of  about  fourt 
miles.     Its  importance  has  of  late  declined  from  the   opening  i 
the  direct  route  through   the  Kslrii  pass  l>etween  Dharamtari 
Alib&g,  and  from  the  daily  steam  communication  between  Alibdgi 
Bombay  during  the  fair  months.     The  pier  is  now  (188.3)  mu^ 
of   repair  and  is  likely  to  be  abandoned.     The  sea-trade  rotur 
for  the  three  years  ending  1881-82,  show  avei'age  e.\ ports  wo 
£5297  and  imports  worth  £3177.     Exports    varied  from  £412 
1881-82  to  £10,028  in  1879-80,  and  impoi-ts  from  £1 104  in  1878-! 
to  £4366  in  1880-81. 

The  population  of  Revas  amounted  in  1881  to  919  against  6&4J 
1850.     It  consists  chiefly  of  fishermen  who  live  in  low  dirty  ht 
The  cultivators'  houses  are  better  built,  cleaner,  and  better  pli 
In  1881  there  were  149  houses  against  147  in  1850.     As  in 
salt-rice  lands  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  fre§^i  water,  a  want  whil 
is  much  felt  by  travellers. 

Roha,  the  chief  town  of  the  Roha  sub-di\asion,  vrith,  in  188IJ 
population  of  4894  and  a  municipal  revenue  of  £152  (Rs,  1 520). 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kundalika  or  Roha  river  twenty-four 
from  its  mouth.     It  has  a  stone  whai-f  or  causeway,  which  at  si 
tides  can  be  used  by  boats  of  fifteen  tons(6o  khandis),  and  at  oi 
high-tides  by  boats  of  five  tons  (20  Jchatulln).   Except  in  the  n 
creek  at  the  causeway  is  dry  for  about  twelve  hours  iu  the  d< 
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ils  can  reach  the  pier  only  for  about  an   hour  and  a  half  at 

jh  tide.     About  a  mile  below  Roha  the  creek  is  crossed  by  several 

idges  of  rock,  through  one  of  which  there  is  only  one  narrow  channel 

which  tlie  Revdunda  ferry  lx)at,  if  kept  back    by  light  or  head 

rindi,  has  often  to  stop  and  set  its  pa'isengers  on  shore.     For  five 

liles  more  the  water  is  shallow  with    numerous  sandbanks.     The 

>west  serious  shoal  is  at  abend  in  the  river  called  gophnu  or  the  sling. 

Tor  the  remaining  fourteen  miles  to  Rcvdanda  navigation  is  easy 

ith  water  enough  at  all  tides  for  vessels  of  lift}'-  tons  (2oO  kkandls), 

>ha  is  a  great  rice  market,  large  supplies  being  collected  from 

le  neighbouring  c<juntry  and  sent  in  boats  to  Bombay.     A  small 

lantity  al.so  goes  to  the  ports  of  the  Ratnilgiri  coast      • 

Besides  the  sub-divisional  offices,  there  is  a  sea-customs  office,  a 

^macular  school,  a  post-office,  and  a  reading-room.  The  municipality, 

l^hich    was  started  in   1865,  had   in   1S80-81  an  lucome  of  £152 

1520)  and  an  expenditure  of  £129  (Rs,  1290). 

Sa'gargad,  or  the  Sea  Fort',  in  Alibdg,  nineteen  miles  south 
Bombay,  six   east  of  Alihilg,  and  six  west  of  the   Dhaiumtar 
iding-place,  is  a  fortified  hill  and  health  resort  1357  feet  above 
le  sea. 

The  spui'  on  which  Sdgargad  fort  is  built  holds  a  somewhat  central 

ution  in  the  range  of  hills  that  forms  the  backbone  of  the  AJibstg 

lb-division.     On  the  east,  south,  and  north  it  rises  steeply  from  the 

Crests  and  rice  lands  below.     To  the  north-west  and  west,  beyond  a 

row  neck,  it  stretches  a  bare  waving   hill  top  about  two  miles 

»g  aud  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  broad.     Its  height  and  its  nearness  to 

sea  make  it  pleasantly  cool  during  the   latter  part  of  the  hot 

rather.     There  are  two  main  roads  to  iSdgargad  fort,  from  the  east 

id  from  the  west,  and  two  hill-tracts,  one  from  the  south-west  up 

^e  Andarjo*!  ravine  to  the  narrow  neck  that  joins  the  foi-t  spur  to 

le  i*e8t  01  the  range,  and  the  other  from  the  village  of  Vadavli  in  the 

>uth-cast  to  a  sallyport  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  fort.     From  the 

it  the  road  from  Dharamtar  and  PoynAd passes  tlirough  the  villagea 

Ambepur  and  Vdgholi,  across  the  slopes  of  outlying  spurs,  up  the 

^ep,   wild,  aud  woody  Gangir  ravine,  joining  the  Alibdg  or  west 

)proach,  on  the  crest  oi  the  narrow  neck  that  joins  the  fort  spur  with 

I  western  parts  of  the S^gargad  range.   From  Alibag  the  way  to  the 

_  HPgad  hills  lies  north-east  along  the  Dharamtar  high  roa<'i  about 

ro  and  a  half  miles  to  Khandala  village.    From  Khandala  a  f^ir  cart 

pony -cart  tract  runs  #outh-east  up  the  valley  of  the  Dhondane  or 

libftg  rivcgr.     About  two  mUes  from  Khandala  the  valley  passes 

itbin  forest  limits,  the  whole  breadth  between  the  hills   being 

^ered  by  a  sprinkling  of  young  trees  chiefly  teak.    The  hills  on 

' '  s  are  well  wooded.     To  tlie  south  the  Nigdi  slopes  are  thick 

:,  and,  on  the  north,  the  .southern  face  of  the   Foil  hills  ia 

■well  clothed  with  timber.     The  valley  ends  eastward  in  a 

-shoe  curve.     At  the  head  of  the  valley,  to  the  right  of  the  spur 

which  the  Sdgargad  path  climbs,  is  a  sheer  cliff,  ^g veral  hundred 
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'       "     h.  over  which  in  the  rainy  season  the  DhondAne 

at  slender  fall  of  more  than  300  feet     The  path   wi 
fairly  easy  ascent,  about  900  feet  iu  half  a  mile,  to   the  hrosr  of 
spur  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  north  of  a  temple  of  Ma 
From  the  temple  the  path  continues,  with  a  considerable  np' 
slope,  through  mango    groves  and    rich  teak  coppice    for 
another  halt  mile.     The  hill  top  then  grows  boi-e,  except 
scattered  trees  and  patches  of  brushwoo^i,  the  slope  being 
the  whole  upward.     After  about  another  half  mile,  the  path 
a  dell  with  a  spring  and  the  remains  of  an  old  mango  grove, 
the  path  creats  the  east  slope  of  this  dell,  Sagargad  fort  lies 
on  its  neariy  isolated  spur  about  1200  feet  high  and  abon 
yards  long  by  100  to  300  yards  broad.     Between  lies  the  deepi 
wooded  ravine  of  Aiidarjod.     Across  the  ravine  from  the  topmo 
fringe  of  trees,  rise  the  sheer  cliHs  which  form  the  w- 
faces  of  Sagargad  foi-t     Towards  the  north-west  the  c  ,iig8i 

steep  earthen   slopes   which   are  protected   by   a  double   line 
battlemented  walls.     Within  the  inner  walls  rises  the  rounded 
top,  with  some  trees  in  the  north,  a  house  in  the  centre,  the 
citadel  further  to  the  south,  and  at  the  end  of  the  spur  a  bluff  cli 
and,  in  front,  separated  by  a  narrow  chasm,  a  higli  isolated  ro 
ending  in  the  sharp-cut  pmnacle  known  as  the  Monkey's  Seat 
Vdnar  Tok. 

About  fifty  yards  to  the  left  of  the  point  in  the  road 
commands  this  %'iew  of  Sagargad  fort,  is  the  Sati's  plot  or 
where,  scattered  over  the  hillside,  are  nine  square  or  round  top 
pillar-shaped  tombs,  some  of  them  In  the  centre  of  rough  mi 
plinths.     Some  are  ornamented  with  a  pair  of  feet,  or  have  a  nio 
in  the  ea.st  face  with  two  small  rude  figures,  the  sati  and  her  lord  i 
heaven.     Beyond  the  Sati  tombs,  the  path  sweeps  to  the  nc 
round  the  head  of  the  Andarjod  ravine,  with  a  wide  view  to  the  i 
over  beautiful  woods,  across  a  rich  rice  plain   to   the  bare  Cb 
range,  the  windings  of  Roha  creek,  and  the  level  lines  of  the 
and  Janjira  hilLs. 

On  the  left  of  the  very  narrow  neck  that  joins  the  fort 
to   the    main     Sagargad   range,    is    the  richly    wooiled     Qi 
ravine,    and,     beyond    it,  the   Dharamtar    rice    fields    and 
swamps,    the    Nagothna  creek,    Karauja    island,   the    long  lei 
backs   of    Mdtherdn    and    Prabal    to  the    north-east,    and 
distant   Sahyadri   hills.     From    the    crest    of    this  narrow 
the  path  winds  east  and  then  south-east  up  a  steep  asceut  to 
main  gate.     The  gateway  faces  the  north  and  is  protected  by 
strong  side  towers,  and  a  line  of  embattled  loopholed  walls  wl 
stretch  east  along  the  north  crest  of  the  scarp.     The  Jast  part  of 
approach  is  up  a  steepish  incline,  the  few  j'ards  in  front  of 
gateway  being  paved.     The  masonry   of  the   gate  is   of   blocks 
partly  dressed  stone,  from  2 i  to  44  feet  long  and  broad,  some  of  tl 
of  rough  red  laterite,  others  of  smooth  black  trap,  laid  toget 
without  morMi*"^     Inside  the  gat©  the  paved  path  turns  south- 
about  twenty  yards,and  then  south  up  a  paved  slope  of  twenty  y« 
mora    On  the  right  is  a  modern  platiorm  for  tents.    Behind  thef 
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The  chief  buildings  on  the  hill  are  two  European  bungalows,  one 

the  centre  of  the  hill-top,  the  other  further  south  in  the  old 

idel     Near  the  north  end  of  the  hill  are  the  sites  of  two  other 

lildin^j  one  known  as  General  Fuller's  bungalow,  the  other  once 

rned  by  Mr.  Le8tock*Reid  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service.     To  the 

is  a  small  ruined  chamber,  thirty-.six  feet  long  by  eighteen  broad, 

i'lieved  to  have  been  used  as  a  prison,   and,  near  the  chamber,  a 

ratch  tower.     There  are  also  four  Hindu  shrines  and  one  Musalmin 

lb.     Of  the  four  Hindu  shrines,  two  of  Ganpati  and  Munjaba  are 

the  west,  and  two  of  Kherj&bii  and  Vetdl  or  Yet4l  are  on  the 

mth-west. 

ipati's  shrine  is  fifteen  feet  by  twelve,  and  hfj,s  a  stone  image 
ipati  two  feet  high,  an  image  of  Shiv,  and  a  bl-oken  Nandi. 
tunj&ba's  shrine  is  fourteen  feet  by  twelve.  The  object  of  woi"ship 
I*  Iwrge  round  stone  with  a  fissure  in  the  middle.    The  Musalmin 
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ilatform,  the  line  of  the  outer  wall  runs  south,  some  200  or  300  yards.  Chapter  XIV. 
the  north  end  of  the  western  cliff.  It  then  passes  north-eavst,  and,  pieces  of  Interest; 
rengthened  by  two  towers,  runs  north  along  the  upper  brow  of  the 
ill,  till  it  meets  the  wall  that  crowns  the  scarp  to  the  east  of  the 
trai:kce  gate.  Tlie  distance  along  the  path,  from  the  outer  to  the 
ner  wall,  is  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  yards.  Except  the 
«nt  to  the  inner  gateway,  this  is  acrass  a  fiat  grass  plot  where 
ephants  and  horses  used  to  be  kept.  Inside  of  the  inner  gate, 
laving  the  bungalow  on  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  left,  the  path 
3  a1x>ut  2.30  yards  to  the  south-east,  to  the  gate  of  the  citadel  or 
mmandant's  quarters.  Except  on  the  west,  where  the  wall  has 
en  removed,  the  citadel  is  surrounded  by  a  slight  roiJgh  masonry 
all  about  twelve  feet  high  strengthened  by  five  towers.  It  encloses 
space  about  240  feet  from  north  to  south  and  120  from  east  to  west, 
the  west  of  the  enclosure  is  a  one-storied  house  with  some  garden 
ilants  and  casuarina  trees.  Beyond  the  citadel  the  south  point  of 
'  e  hill  stretches  with  a  downward  slope.  On  the  left  is  a  small 
und  pond,  and,  in  front,  near  the  point,  are  a  little  shrine  with  a 
p-piliar,  and  a  small  building  said  to  be  an  old  powder  magazine. 

From  the  south  tower  of  the  citadel  the  chief  view  is  the  sea  to 

e  north-west,  we^t,  and  south-west.     To  the  south  is  a  rice  plain, 

d,  Wyoud   the   plain,   rise   the   bare  Cheul  hills,  crowned    with 

attdtraya's  shrine.  To  the  right  are  the  palm  groves  of  Revdanda, 

1  the   great  square  tower  of  St.  Barbara's,  the  fortified  church  of 

e  Franciscans.     To  the  left  the  broad  Roha  river  winds  far  inland, 

d  behind  the  river  rise  the  level  lines  of  the  Rolmand  Janjira  hills. 

rther  to  the  east,  close  at  hand,  wild  woody  slopes  and  spurs 

retch  to  the  great  Belosi  and  Mahdn  forests.     To  tne  east  lie  the 

agothna  creek,  the  long  even  back  of  Mir^dongar  near  Pen,  and 

the  tlistant  line  of  the  Sahyddris.   To  the  north-east,  across  the  broad 

mouth  of  the  NAgothna  river,  are  the  .sharp  peaks  of  Karanja,  the 

It  swamps  of  north  Pen,  and,  in  the  distance,  the  long  level  tops 

Mitherdn  and   Prabal.     To   the   north   stretches   the   Bombay 

rbour,  the  Prongs  light-house  and  Coldba  as  far  as  and  including 

the  CoUba  church.     The  rest  of  Bombay  island  is  hid  by  the  wooded 

est  of  Kankeslivar. 
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t«)mb,  to  the  north  of  the  upper  bungalow,  is  seventeen  feet  1 
fifteen  broad.  It  contains  three  »mall  whitewashed  ^Jive* ; 
belong  to  a  man,  his  wife,  and  their  son.  There  are  other 
stones  outside. 

About   twenty  yards  to  the    sonth  of  the   hill-top   bi 
under  a  larg^o  naadruk  tree,  is  a   Diodern  nid*,'ly-carved   image | 
Mahishiisur  or  tlie  Buffalo-slayer  (2'  6"x  1'  4")  with  one  hea<l 
four  liaads.     'ilie  upper  right  hand  holds  a  dagrjer  and    the  k 
right  hand  a  tnnhul  or  trident ;  the  upper  left  hand  holds  a  c<i 
and   the   lower  left  holds,  by  the  tontjue,  a  rudelj'  cut  pij^-iii 
buffalo.     Her  right  foot  rests  on  the  buffalo's  back.     In^-i  ' 
inner  gatev?ay,   on   a   small   mound   to  the  east  of  the  i 
upright  block  of  laterite  which  seems  to  have  been  set  thert-  a? 
head  stone  of  a  grave.     About  two  feet  from  the  top  the  face  of  i 
stone  has  been  hollowed  out  to  a  depth  of  about  four   inchea 
surface  is  rough  and  decayed,  and  there  seem  to  be  traces  of 
fibres.     Except  dui-iug  the  latter  part  of  Maj'  and  of  October,  whc 
it  is  generally  visited  by  some  of  the  district  officei's,  a  servant ! 
charge  of  the  houses  is  usually  the  only  inmate  of  the  fort 
water  supply  is  from  three  cisterns,  two  rock-cut  and  one  built 
two  rock-cut  cisterns  are  below  the  east  sallyport,  the  lower  douW 
mouthed  and  holding  water  said  to  be  good  though   it  is  seldc 
drunk,  the  upper  smaller  and  tilled  with  earth  and  stones, 
residents'  di'inking  and  bathing  water  is  taken  from  a  1)uilt  raasoni 
cistern,  measuring  six  feet  by  seven,  on  the  west  side  of 
within  the  walls  and  about  150  feet  below  the  hill-top  1 
Cattle  are  watered  at  a  pond  which  collects  the  rain  water  from  ill 
southern  slopes  of  the  citadel.     The  only  big  game  generally  for 
on  the  SAgargad  slopes   are  panthers,  "wild  pig,  and  hog-deer 
bhekri     A  tiger  occasionally  comes  from  the  Mahdu  forests. 

S^gargad  waa  perhaps  never  a  place  of  consequence  except  unde 
the  A'ngri^s.     It  is  mentioned  in  1 7 1 3  as  one  of  sixteen  fortified 
that  were  given  to  Kduhoji  Angria  by  Peshwa  Balaji  Vishvandt 
and,  in  1740.  Sambhdji  Ai^iais  said  to  have  taken  SAgai-gad  froB 
his  half-brother  MdnajL^     Prisoners,  sentenced  to  death,  are  said 
have  been  hurled  down  the  precipice  from  Monkey  Point. 

From  the  fort  there  are  pleasant  walks  towards  the  south-west 
towards  the  north-west.     But  the  only  walk  of  special  interest  isl 
go  down,  by  the  Alibig  road,  to  within  a  few  hundred  yaid» 
the  foot  of  the  west  spur  of  the  hill,  and  then  to  turn  to  the  lef 
along  a  scrambling  path  to  the  hollow  behiuLi  the  waterfall     Hei 
with  the  brow  of  the  great  cliff  stretching  several  hundi*ed  feet  i^ 
front,  the  back  wall  of  rock  is  in  places  cut  into  the  beginnings 
caves.     Nearly  at  the  middle  of  the  horse-shoe  curve  a»great  nati 
cavern    runs   into    the   hill.      At  the  mouth,  where  it  is    about 
fifty-six  feet  broad,  the  sides  are  roughly  hewn  into  the  form 
pillars,  and  the  roof  in  places  has  been  smoothed  by  the  chise 
The  cavern  is  of  very  irregular  shape,  with  long  hollows  running  iut 
the  sides  of  the  hilL    The  floor  is  rough  with  rocks  and 
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iter- worn  boulders,  which,  and  the  arched  water- worn  roof,  look      Chapter  XIV. 

if   the  cavern  had  been  formed  before  the  river  had  worn  away  places  oflnterefl 
\e  lower  slopes  ot  the  bill.     Ihe  length  of  tlie  cavern  is  roughly 

)ut  1 10  feet,  the  breadth  near  the  bick  about  thirty-six  feet,  and 
ie  height  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet.  It  is  said  to  be  a  haunt  of  wild 
jasts  and  mnny  bones  are  strewn  about.  The  mouth  of  the  c&ve 
las  a  beautiful  view  to  the  north-west,  from  under  the  great  over- 

uging  clitf,  out  over  the  rocky  thickly  wooded  hill  sides,  across  the 

e  fields  and  palm  groves  to  Underi  and  Khdnderi  islands  and  the 


fece 
PSro 


afl  sea.  The  cave  is  the  shrine  of  a  much-dreaded  spirit  known 
as  Saptdsri  Devi.  Her  home  is  in  some  stones  marked  with  red  near 
the  back  of  the  cave.  She  has  a  fair  on  the  full-mooif  of  Chnitra 
(April-May),  when  people,  chiefly  from  the  neighlKJuring  villages, 
log  herc<x;oaiiuts.  Those  who  have  no  children,  or  whose  children 
e  Bick,  vow,  if  the  go<ldess  answers  their  prayers,  to  give  her  a  goat, 
k,  or  a  cocoauut,  and  a  necklace  and  bracelets.  The  worship  of 
Devi  in  this  great  natural  cavern  suggests,  what  the  woi-ship  of 
vira  at  Kirli,of  a  local  goddess  in  a  niche  at  Bcdsa,  and  the  mention 
local  deities  in  Buddhist  books  support,  that  the  Buddhists  took 
vantage  of  old  local  spirit  worship  t(j  make  their  religion  popular. 
ch  is  the  history  of  the  site  of  many  a  Christian  church  in  Europe 
d  in  Thitna,  and  so,  in  turn,  many  Musalman  saints  are  popular, 
.efly  because  their  tombs  stand  on  the  sites  of  old  Buddhist  mounds 
id  places  of  worship.^  Beyond  the  gi'eat  cavern  are  several 
nimigs  of  cuttings  and  many  chisel  ruarks.  Al^iout  300  yards* 
the  west,  across  a  stream  Vx-d,  at  a  sharp  tuni  in  the  rock,  is  an 
erhanging  cliff,  apparently  a  rock  slip,  which  has  dropped  as  clean 
if  it  had  been  hewn.  The  overhanging  rock  is  not  unlike  a 
tel  and  has  given  to  the  place  the  name  of  Deuicha  Darcdza  or  the 
Goddess'  Gate,     Long  ago,  they  say,  this  door  used  to  stand  open^ 

§d  inside  were  some  of  the  Pandavs'  tools  and  cooking  vessels. 
it  a  thief  stole  some  of  the  tools  and  the  door  closed  on  what  was 
t.  Returning  a  few  j'ards,  a  steep  but  not  a  difficult  climb  leads 
the  boulders  of  the  stream  bed  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  a  few 
"hundred  yards  to  the  south-west  of  Mah^ev's  temple  at  the  top  of 
the  regular  path. 

Sa'nkshi  Fort,^  also  known  as  Badr-ud-din,  or  Dargha'cha 

a  from  a  tomb  or  'lanjfui  of  the  saint  Badr-ud-din  at  its  foot, 

within  the  limits  of  Nidivli  village  about  five  miles  north-east 

Pen.8 
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Ekrira,  or  the  One  Heroine,  the  KArli  goddess,  is  beld  in  very  great  sanctity  all 

it  UiL'  Kiinkan.  The  name  is  explained  tn  mean  tlie  mother  of  the  one  ]iero,  that  ia, 
^arahar^m.  It  ieenis  more  probubte  thut  the  word  is  a  corruption  of  the  Dra\ndiaa 
tti /( utvyar  or  venerable  mother.  Tho  worship  of  Ekvira  ia  still  mixed  with  the 
Idhism  of  the  great  cove,  the  ceremony  of  walking  njund  the  goddess  being 
formed  by  walking  round  thn  Dri'jhohn  iuntead  of  round  her  temple.   There  is  also 

Fthe  Bedaa  Vdidr  cave  a  goddesa  carved  in  the  wall,  nhiuh  seems  of  the  same  age  as 
tie  cavo.  and  is  still  worshipiied  aa  the  deity  of  the  place.  « 

*  The  name  Sflukshi  ia  a&nl  to  have  been  derived  from  a  chief  nanftd  Slink  who  ia 
litionaJIy  believed  to  have  been  the  lord  of  the  fort.     See  below  p.  384,  3&6< 

description  is  by  Mr,  H.  Kennedy,  and  the  archjeologioid  notes  by  Mr,  W. 

.Sinclair,  C.8. 
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From  the  tomb  or  darfjha  the  way  to  the   fort   runs  lor 
300  yards  along  the  easteru  face  of  the  liill.     It  then  tum>  sh^T^I 
the  ri^ht  or  south  when  the  ascent  begins  throiiv 
the  site  of  an  old  town.     From  htre  to  the  b<.>i 
is  ft  (steady  climb  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over  loos©  st 
boulders.     At  the  foot  of  the  scarp,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
about  24-0  feet  above  the  tomb,  comes  the  first  of  ei^ht  cist 
is  an  irregularly  Hhupe<l  excavation   under  the   « 
about  25'  long  by  10'   broad  at  the  mouth  and   ^ 
Facing  this  ciateni  is  the  tomb  of  a  Mu^ahndn  saiiit  m 
Forty    feet    above    the    first    cistern    and    to    the    ._^       oi 
way   up,  vfhich  here  becomes  very  steep  and  difficult,  is  mq 
cistern  culled  dntri  (12'  X  5'  and  6'  deep).     On   the   same  level, 
further  to  the  right  or  north  of  the  second  cistern,  is  a  third 
calle<l  liiiiri,  very  difficult  of  access.     It  is  alx)ut  40'  square,  fall  I 
water,  and  with  two  pillars  supporting  the  roof.     Higher  up.  nil 
twenty  feet  above  these  cisterns,  is,  to  the  right,  a  fourth 
irregular   cistern   dry  and   about   twelve  feet  deep.       Abo5 
cistern  is  a  niche  cut  in  the  wall  with  an  image  locally  woi 
as  Vajrfli  or  Jagmjita,  believed  to  be  the  daughter  of  T'""--^  "^ 
founder   of   the   fort,  who  is  said  to  have  killed   h 
spot  when  her  father  was  engaged  in  a  battle   with   the 
Karndla  fort,  eight  miles  to  the  north.     From  this  point  the  topi 
the  fort,  which  is  about  a  hun«lred  feet  higher,  is  reached  by  rt 
rough  steps  or  niches  cut  in  the  rock.     Above,  twenty  feet  hi^ 
than  the  Jagmata  cistern,  and  on  the  right  side  going  up,  li' 
fifth  cistern  called  after  Gsjishah.     On  the  same  level   and  a 
further  to  the  north,  are  two  more  large  cisterns  opcuiug  into  rn 
another.     Like  the  GAjishah  cistern   their   roof   is  su]  ; 
square    pillara     The    most    northerly  of  tliese  two   is 
important  cistern  in  the  fort.     It  is  called  Oovani   because  rrf 
partition  wall  that  divides  the  cistern  into  two  part«   and  she 
a  little  above  the  water.     It  has  a  doorway  about  2'  6"  sq 
with  on  each  jamb  a  rampant  chima3ra  or  grn^da.     The  chimi 
have  been  deliberately  .smashed.     Al>ove  the  door  is  the   lintel 
a  scroll  of  foliage.      Mi-.  Sinclair  believes  that  this  excavat 
nothing  more  than  a   water    cistern.     Had  it  had    any         _ 
cliaracter  there  would  probably  have  been  the  figure  of  a  god  on^ 
lintel.     Besides,  the  whole  form  of  the  cave  is  suited  for  boldll 
water  and  for  no  other  use.^     To  the  east  of  these  CLsterus  in 
eighth  excavation,  very  difficult  to  get  at.     » 

Passing  round  to  the  north  face  of  the  fort,   about  eighty  H 
below   its  crest,   after  leaving  the  Govani  cistern,   is  a  rock- 
granary   (about  10'  X  5'  X  .">'  deep).      Further  on,  going  round 
north  and  north-west  front  of  the  fort,  is  another  small  granaf 
and,  a  few  paces  beyond  the  second  granary,  on  the  south-west 
the  fort^  is  a  large  cistern  (about  45'  x  35'  x  3'  deep),  with  two  i 


'  The  tripio  aiche  in  the  rock  over  the  fourth  ciatoni  looka  much  like  »  mn 
group  of  religious  cavee,  and  seeniB  tu  bo  iuteuded  fur  use  as  u  shritie,  A 
but  less  ouniplicAtod  oad  more  ncccMible,  niuho  otoae  by  is  so  used  at  preoent. 
Vf.  P.  SincUir,  C.S, 
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In  front  of  the  cistern  is 


Ts  in  front  and  two  pilasters  behind, 
itting  or  sluice. 

eturning  aud  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  fort  by  a  rugged,  almost 
Icessible,  pathwaj',  the  first  objects  of  interest  are  two  more 
Baries,  one  in  the  noith-west  the  other  in  the  west  face  of  the 
k  In  the  south  side  of  the  foi-t  are  two  more  granaries  which 
e  evidently  roofed  in.  About  fifty  feet  below  this  point  is  an 
erground  passage  which  is  visil)le  only  on  working  round  to  the 
low  ridge  to  the  south-east  of  the  fort  which  connects  the  fort 

the  rest  of  the  range  of  hills.  This  hidden  passage  Is  called  the 
let  Granary  or  Chor  Tdk.  It  is  said  to  be  very  largp  and  it  can 
Mched  only  from  below.* 

D  the  narrow  ridge  to  the  south-east  of  the  fort  are  four  rock-cut 
laries  about  five  feet  deep,  with  small  drains  all  round  to  let  the 
tt  off  On  the  extreme  summit  of  the  fort  is  a  level  space  about 
X50',  with,  at  its  north-west  point,  the  remains  of  a  building 
to  have  been  used  by  Rdja  SAnk,  the  chief  of  the  fort.  It  is  more 
able  that  the  building  was  a  temple  or  guard-room.*  From 
i  remains  the  building  appears  to  have  been  about  25'  6"  X  23' 
to  have  had  at  its  south-east  end  a  veranda  about  14'  broad. 

building  has  a  fine  view.  To  the  north-east  Minikgad  fort 
lis  out  across  the  valley,  about  four  miles  in  a  direct  line.  To 
north,  over  Apte,  about  eight  miles  off  and  across  a  range  of 
,  appears  Eam^a  fort,  and,  a  little  beyond  to  the  right,  over 
right  shoulder  of  Mdnikgad  fort  is  the  peak  of  Tivli  with  a 
int  view  of  the  Navra-Navri  or  Wedding  Party  hilL  Further 
be  right,  to  the  north-east,  is  a  good  view  of  the  tops  of 
ieria  and  Prabal  with  the  saddle-back  in  the  foreground, 
slow-flowing  Bagsai  river,  winding  through  the  valley  at  the 

of  the  hill,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  in  the  distant  west  and 

L-west  complete  the  view. 

idr-nd -din's  tomb  is  in  no  way  remarkable  except  that  it  is 

on  the  plinth  of  an  old  Hernddpanti  temple.  There  arc  a 
ber  of  stones  bearing  mouldings  of  Hindu  design,  and  some  of 
nouldings  are  of  the  rare  and  archaic  bead  and  reel  pattern, 
inen  in  charge  of  the  tomb  say  that  some  of  the  stones  were 

■ht  from  the  Jdma  mosque  some  way  beyond  the  tomb,  which 
d  seem  to  show  that  the  Jdma  mosque  itself  was  partly  built 
of  an  old  Hindu  temple.'  Badr-ud-din  is  said  to  have  come  from 
ca  with  some  followers  about  750  years  ago,  and  to  have  fought 
attle  with  RAja  Sink,  the  chief  of  this  fort.  Sank  Vaa 
«n  in  the  battle  and  the  fort  fell 
ittle  to  the  east  of  Badr-ud-din's 
The  tomb  enjoys  a  grant  of 


ses. 


into  the  hands  of  the  saint- 
tomb  are  a  few  Musalm4n 
about  forty  acres  of  arable 


looJ  atory  aUtea  that  this  cave  was  occapied  by  a  tliiof  anil  liis  faiDily  and 
ioed  all  bis  hoarddd  treasure.  Oiie  day,  aa  Uie  thief  was  throwing  some  wat«r 
if  a  g.-ll""  i.r.-;^  from  the  mouth  of  the  oavo,  the  ann  flaahcd  upon  the  golden 
1,  an!  i,   was  seen  at  S&gargsd,  about  twenty  inile8*to  the  south-west 

Sdgai..:  (jnt  men  after  the  thief  who  was  arrested  and  taken  to  SAgar^. 

tr.  Siucliur  thiulu  that  this  is  the  foundation  of  a  small  Hemidpanti  biiilduig. 
k  are  niany  Bem4dj>anti  stooes  on  the  way  up  and  about  the  village, 
[r.  W.F.Sinclair,  C.», 
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I  of  Ioter«Bt. 

Font, 


'  r  the  tf>nil»  its<;U',  j'ieltling  a  yearly  income  of  about  £3  10^ 

I  Tliis  {^ant  iw  said  to  have   \weu  made   Vv  nnr    r,f  t> 

Atii^riia     A  second  grant  to  the.  toml>  is  of  the 
fkt  it  is  sometimes  calle<l  Tora,  about  three  uiiles  .>.-...  .... 

and  alxiut  ei^ht  miles  south-west  of  the  tomb.     The  village 

acreM  of  rice  land  and  300  acres  of  forest  and  upland.     Tlie 

said  to  have  been  made  by  a  Musahn:in  cliief  and  i*  ^-Tijnj 

the  tnuji'war  or  beadle  of  the  tomb,  the  present  r 

MohMiii  Aii  aon  of  Isab  Ali.     The  vivjdvar  lives   at  tl 

hiH  duty  ia  to  feed  all  MuHalm&n  and  Hindu  ascetics   who 

him  for  aliua,  especially  at  the   time  of  the  fail'  or  nra^  in  mi 

of  the  saint* which  in  held  at  the  tomb  on  the  full-moon  of  Pm 

(Decern) >er -January)  and  lasts  for  eight  days.     He  has  to  dii 

goats,  fowls,  or  grain,  or  to  give  an  equivalent  in  mon^-v. 

estimated  that  the  fair  Is  attended  by  5000  to  10,000 

that  the  rrujavar  has  to  .spend  about  £70  (Rs.  700)   \i. 

them.     T^e  Habshi  of  Janjira  sends  a  deputation   every  year 

presents  a  few  rupees  and  a  curtain  to  be  put  over  the  jsaint's  I 

The  British  Government  give  £4  2s,  (Rs.  41)   for  maint^^natie " 

a  curtain  costing  12^,  (Rs.  6).     This  curtain  is  hun  i 

over  the  toml»  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  Ijecoines    tl 

the  mujdvar.     He  is  not  allowed  to  st-ll   the  curtain^  uikJ 

keeps  them  or  gives  them  to  MusalmAn  beggars. 

About  150  yards  east  of  Badr-ud-«lin'8  tomb  and  beyond  tht 
Musalmdn  houses  is  a  domed  tomb,  built  by  a  merchant  (r^>v 
Janjira  territory.  It  is  about  24'  square^  ot  dressed  .stone,  aii 
some  tine  tracery  and  cai'ving  round  the  doors.  There  Is  a  ^:  i  ^ 
Musalmdn  inscription  over  the  southern  doorway.  It  is  uctn^'u^' 
inside,  with  sides  of  about  5'  6"  and  a  total  measurement  of  abort 
13'  6"  each  way.  In  front  of  the  tomb,  to  the  north-eaAt,  is  on  4d 
pond  nearly  dry.  About  twenty  paces  east  of  the  tomb  an.*  tkl 
faint  traces  of  a  JlLma  mosque.     Alx>ut  300  yards   f 1 1     '  f 

the  tomb  is  another  old  pond,  and  still  fui'ther  east  a  r     , 
About  300  yar»,ls  from  the  ponds  there  are  two  springs  of  water. 

The  ruins  strewn  about  seem  to  show  that  there    was  a  t  "^" 
of  some  size  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.     The  town  atjpeArs  ti 
stretched  for  alxmt  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  end  ot  th«^  ' 
the  east  face  of  the  range  of  hills  and  ending  in  the  i 
ruins  are  overgrown  with  brushwood  and  dense  forest  trees, 
mangoes,  some  of  which  are  very  fine. 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  fort  is  a  Kathkarl 
on  the  Pratlhan  Mahdl,  which  ia  a  plateau  Avhere  the  battle  betl 
Sink  and  tlie  chief  of  Kaniala  is  said  to  have  been  fouglit. 
1000  graves  are  dotted  alx)ut  between  the  hamlet  and  the  front  i 
the  fort,  and  beyond  a  distance  of  al>out  four  miles  from  the  fa 
and  to  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  village  of  Hamrilpur 
aJjout  1000  or  1500  more  graves.  Whether  these  arc  the 
men  who  fell  w  battle,  or  whether  they  are  merely  viil 
grounds  cantlot  be  know^^.  Tliey  are  locally  believed  to  Uj 
graves  of  Musahnilna  and  Hindus  who  fell  in  battle  ;  but 
Sinclair  inclines  to  bglieve  they  are  village  cemeteries. 
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^rom  the  position  of  .Sjtnkshi  anrl  the  remains  below  and  in  the 
Ir.  Sinclair  thinks  that  the  hill  of  Sdnkslii  was  occupied  as  a 
by  the  Hindus  before  the  Musalmdn  invasion  and  that 
^WM,  below  it,  a  atone  temple  of  considerable  size  and  beauty. 
le  fort  seems  to  have  afterwards  been  taken  by  the  Mnsalmdnij, 
sculpture  of  the  cistern  door  to  have  been  defaced,  the  temple 
let]  down,  and  a  mosque  and  tomb  built  with   its  stone.     The 
iema  to  have  been  occupied  in  some  force  by  the  Musalm^ns. 
'Buiall   tomb  of  an  unknown  Musahnin,  which  is  the  most 
iceable    Musalmdn  building  now  standing,  appears   to  belong 
local  Ahmadnagar  style.     The  position  oi    Sdpkshi  must 
have  made  it  a  useful  little  post,  but  as  it  is  very  small 
lid  be  commauded  at  short  range,  it  could  never  have  stood  a 
siege  by  a  force  with  artillery.^ 

n  1 5+0  SAnkshi  fort  was  taken  from  a  Gujai-it  garrison  by  a  body 

Ahma<ina^ar  troops.     The  GujarAt  commands ra  came  to  Bassein 

aaked  the  Portuguese  to  help  them  in  gaining  it  back.     The 

-vC  sent  300  Europeans  and  a  party  of  native  troops,  and  on 

loach  the  Ahmadnagar  gari-ison abandoned  the  place.    The 

►rt   wjts  restored  to  Gujardt  and  a  Portuguese  garrison  was  left  in 

Shortly  after,  hearing  of  the  advance  of  an  Ahmadnagar  force 

ftbout  5000  men,  the  Gujarat  commander  retired  to  Bassein  and 

de  over  the  fort  to  the  Portuguese.     De  Meneze.s,  the  Captain 

Bassein,  sent  some  additional  troops  for  its  defence.    But  the 

)ma<ltiagar  force  was  strengthened  by  6000  men,  including  1000 

iketcers  and  800  well  equipped  horse.     This  great  force   made 

ro  assaults  on  SAnkshi.     Menezes  came  to  relieve  the  fort  with 

W    Europeans   and   alxjut   2000   native   troops.      After  a  sharp 

icounter,  in   which   the   Portuguese   were  nearly  defeated,    the 

imadnagar  troops,  accoi*ding  to  Portuguese  historians^  fled  leaving 

ground  strewn  with   arms  and  ammunition.     The  Portuguese 

*t  tsveuty  men  and  the  Ahmadnagar  troops  500,     During  the 

fcion  a  Portuguese  soldier  of  huge  strength,  named  Trancoso,  caught 

[Musalmiu,  and,  wrapping  him  in  a  large  veil,  carried  him  on  his 

arm  as  though  he  had  been  a  buckler,  and  continued  to  use 

strange   shield  to  the  end  of  the   battle.*      Afterwards   the 

)rtuguese  Viceroy,  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  Ahmadnagar  kdng 

irhilii  Ni/dm  Shah,  hanvled  him  the  fort  with  Karniila  ui  Th.-ina 

£1750  (5000  gold  parddosy     About  1800,  according  to  Marathi 

lords,  the  Sd-nkshi  (Sangavi)  sub-division  yieliled  a  revenue  of 

i683  (Rs.  26,830).*     Iri  December  1827  Srlukshi  was  the  scene  of 

action   between  a  detachment  of  the  4th  Rifles  and  a  band  of 

Lmoshi  dacoits,  in  which  thi-ee  men  of  the  Fourth  were  killed."^ 

ikshi  contiryied  to  give  its  name  to  a  .sub-division  of  1 98  villages 

in  1866  the  head-quarters  were  moved  to  Pen.' 
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.*  SAaksbi,  like  Tale  fork  In  Mingaon  and  Gattrk-imftt  fort  in  Karjat  in  ThAna, 
km  Ui  havo  Biitlict^d    for  nil  tho   u*.'e<ls  of  loi^al  chiefiaina  in   the  pre-Mu8ultn.^i) 
<.ul    when   mo  ijrojectilcs   Iwtter  than  bows  and  arrows  were  \fk  the   banda   of 
iie^ng  anniea.     Mr,  W.  F.  Sinclair,  C.S. 
Far/a  y  Souza  in  Kerr's  Voyages,  VI.  3«7-368.  *  Da  Cnnha's  Chnol,  42. 

Waring'B  MarAth&a,  239.  »  llifltorical  Rocorda  of  4th  Rifloa,  64. 

S««  above  p.  160. 
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SOV  vill/igc,  two  miles  west  of  Mfi'  i    2|   eai»t   c»l   D4 

witli.  in  1881 ,  112  hoiwea  and  532  pc<>j  three  hot- water 

near  to  each  other    and  to  the    Sivitri     river.     The  sprii 
about  fifteen    feet    ftlx>ve    sea  level,  and    have    three    cis 
cut-stone,  two    for  upper-class  Hindus  and  Musalman^.  and 
for  ^^hA^8    and  other  low  classes.      ()n«  of  the  Sov   cist<?i 
descrihed  in  1887,  as  ahout  nine  fet^t  long,  seven  bn>n/l. 
deep,  floored  with  strong  planks  lx)red  to  let  the  u; 
with  .si<ieH  of  red  stone.     The  temperature  of  the   \s 
1>oth  at  the    surface  and  in    the  holes    in  the   floor.     The 
that  nins    from  tJic  well  is  used  in  growing  rice.     The  water  i 
insipid  and 'sulphureous  to  the  taste,  though  on  analyids  no 
of  iron,  sulphur,  alkali,  or  iodine  was  found     The  ci»iema 
formerly  much   visited  by    persons    suffering    from    skin 
dyspepsia,  and  rheumatism.'     People  of  all  castes  still  bathe  in  I 
springs,  but  none  stay  for  any  time. 

Songiri  Fort,  about  ei^ht  miles  south-east  of  Pen.  standi  i 
spur  about  1000  feet  high  jutting  out  to  the  soutJi  from  the 
hill  of  Mirddongar,     The    top  of    the  spur  forms    a  ridge 
half  a  mile  long,  but  only    eighty  feet    in    average    breadt 
the  south  and  west  of  the  fort  the  hill  is  very    nteep  ;  tht^ 
approach   is  on  the  more  accessible  east  by  a  footpath  fi 
hamlet  of  Kondvi.     Within  the  fort,  which  is  very  ruined,! 
few  rock -cut  cisterns  mostly  filled  with  ear.h.    A    gun,  wbiehi 
said    to  have  belonged  to  the  fort,  is  shown  in  the  neigh  I 
hamlet  of  Div&nmAl.     Tradition  ascribes  the  building  of  the      _ 
to  Biiliurdv  PdshUkar,  and  the  name  to  the   goddesB  Son^bii  iS' 
whoso  honom'  the  fort  is  said  to  have  been  built? 

Surgad^   or  God's   Fort,   in   the  north-east  of  the 
sub-division  and  eight  miles  east  of  Roha  town,  consists  of  a  lo 
and   exceedingly  narrow  spur  running  south  from  the  rang« 
hills  which  separates  Roha  from  Alil>dg  and  Ndgothna.      On  eit* 
side  stretch  flat  rice  lands  from  which  the  hill  is  separated  bj 
thick  lielt  of  forest.     Towards  the  top  the  hill  becoraas  a  mass ' 
compact  dark  basalt,  almosfc  bare  of  vegetation.     Between  it 
the    main  range   of   hills  on    the  north    runs    a  ravine  or 
about  150  feet  deep,  and  to  the  south  the  spur  stretches  i| 
low  range  of  woody  hills,  which^  after  about  two  and  a  hi 
fall  into  the  plain  near  the  viEage  of  Poi. 

From  the  north,  east,  or  west,  the    hill  [s  singularly  bold 
rugged,    sheer    walls      of     rock     without   a    trace    ot     mi 
Surgad  can  be  climbed  either  from  the  north  or  from  the 
From    the    south    the    path    leads    up    the    western    face  of 
spur,  over  rocks  and  brushwood,  to  a  nearly  level  grassy  h 
which    stands   a  modem  temple  of  AnsAi  Bhavdni.     Lea^ 
shrine  on  the  left  the  path  leads  to  the  southern  end  of  th^ 
along  the  face  of  the  rocky    escarpment,  which  is  the  chief 


'  TranB.   Bom.^Med.  and  Phy.  Soc.  (1838)  1,  258.    Forbes  (1771)  who  weal  lol 
the  Sov  hot  BpringB  noiices  that  they  were  much  resorted  to  by  ladios  and  g«al 
from  Bombay.     QrieDtal  Memoirs,  I.  192, 

'  Mr.  E.  H.  Mo«*rdi,  C.S.  »  Mr.  E.  H,  Mo^sardi,  C.S. 
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most  places  the  only  defence  of  the  hilL     Probably  the    path 

oncf  provided  with  a  fli<j;ht    of  stone  steps,      A  few    remain 

the  lx>ttoui  of  the  escarpment,  but  most  are  gone  and  all  the 

bting  that  remains  on  the  rock  are    a    few    made    holes.     The 

il-top  is  singular,    a    nearly    level    ridge    alx)ut     three-quartex*s 

a  mile  long  and    nowhere    more    than  150    yarrls  broad.      By 

lis  path  the  entrance  to  tlie  fort  is    ab<jut  800  yarda    from  the 

ith  end    of    the    ridge.     This  pai't    of    the  fort    contains    very 

le  of  interest.     It  is    almost  separate,  a  natural    bastion    with 

"small    rectangular  resomoir,  which  Is  said  never  to  hold  water 

jr  the  end  of  March.     There  is  also  a  ruined  temple  of  Mdniti, 

wliich  the  plinth  and  a  large  imago  of  the  god  ar»  all  that  is 

ft     Tliis  point  commands  fin  excellent  view  to  tlie  south  and  eajst 

the  .south  a  long  wooded  spur  runs  from  Surgad  clo.se   to  the 

itral  range  of  hills,  which  divide   RiAni  into  two  nearly  equal 

From  the  narrow  .space  between  them,  the  Kundalika  or 

aha  river  can  he   ti-aced  east  to  near  the  poijit  where  it  issues 

the  Pant  Sachiv's  territory.     Close  behind  this  point,  two  hills, 

no  great  height  but  of  somewhat  striking  appearance,  mark'  the 

llage  of  Jdmgaon  in  the  extreme  ea.st  of  BAma.     North  of  the.se  are 

TO  other  little  dettiched  hills,  clo.se  to  the  village  of  Kudli.    Behind 

^em,  a  .serie>s  of  parallel  spurs  stretch,  from  the  line  of  the  Sahyd^lri-s, 

>rth,  till  they  are  hid  by  the  range  of  the  hills  to  which  Surgad 

long.-?.     Near  where  they  disappear  is  the  fortified  peak  of  Kurdu 

Vi.shrdmgad  on  the  borders  of  the  Pant  Sachiv's  territory. 

Passing  noHh  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill   the  first  building  is  a 

tail  iniined  shrine  of  Mahddev  with  a  rude  bas-relief  of  Pdrvati  and 

dv,  and  a   nnndi  or  bull  about  forty  yards  to  the   soutli.     Just 

syond  this  is  the  only  fairly  preserved  building  in  the  fort.     It  is 

jliess,  but  its  walls  whicn  are  about  two  feet  thick  and  sub- 

itially  built  are  almost  entire.     It  consists  of   one  large  inner 

)m  with  doors  on  the  east  and  west,  leading  into  verandas,  which 

Ton  north  and  south  along  the  building.     The  length  of  the  building 

from  north  to  south  is  about  forty-five  feet,  the  bi^jadth  of  the  inner 

room  ea.st  to  west  is  about  thirteen  feet,  and  each  of  the  verandas  is 

)ut  six  feet  wide  from  east  to  west.     The  whole  width  of  the 

lilding  is  about  thirty  feet.     The  shape  of  the  walls  shows  that  it 

"  a  pointed  roof  whose  ridge  ran  north  and  south.     This  building 

tne  name  of  the  Andar  Kothri  or  Inner  Room,  and  seems  to 

ive  been  used  as  a  treasury  or  .store-house. 

To  the  north  of  this  treasury,  close  to  the  west  edge  of  the  hill,  ia 

Irock-cut  cistern  diviued  into  two  compartments  by  a  wall  of  solid 

ik.     To  the  east  of  this  cistern,  on  tlie  eastern  edge  of  the  liill,  is 

[Mnsalm^n  dargha  or  shrine  said  to  bo  detiicated  to  Pftr  Pir.     At 

south-east  comer  of  the  .shrine  enclosure  is  the  tomb  of   the 

it  built  of  large  oblong  blocks  of  stone.     In  the  centre  is  a  little 

lei  of  the  dome  of  a  mosque  about  eighteen  inches  high  cut  out 

single  stone.     Alx)ut  fifty  yards  to  the  north  of  the  tomb  are 

rroup  of  five  rock-cut  cisterns  each  about  twelve  foet  deep.     Two 

them  are  dry  ami  partly  filled  with   rubbish.  *  A»  little   to  the 

bb  of  the  cisterns  are  the  remains  of  the  commandant's  house 

sadar.     The  plinth  forms  a  square  of  about  sixty  feet,  and  is 
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Chapter  XIV.      approachoJ  on  the  east  by  a  broad  tiiglu  ot  stono  stops,     i  ht- 
Places  of  Interest,  had  no  central  open  court,  but  was  entirely  roofed  and  had  ti-in 
SanoAD  FoBT.        i^  t^^*'  outside   walls.     About  thirty  yards  to  tlie   n' 
building  ia  a  slight  hollow  or  chasm  in  the  ridge,  al 
yard.s  broad,  aciH>38  which  is  thrown  a  platform  or  causeway 
the   i^ide   of  this   causeway,   near  the   etlgo  of  the  hi  1'   ;^  «•' .»1^ir 
rock-cut  cistern  with   three  dividing  walls.     Tliis  c» 
mands   a   wide   \dew  to   the   west,  between   two    : 
along  the  valley  of  the  Kundalika  to  within  al»out 
sea.     In  the  southern  range  the  |x>sition  of  Roha  i  - 
whitewashed  wall  of  the  milralatilar's  office,  and,  ani<  'ii  j; 
the  northern  range  may  he  noticed  Medhe  fort.     Close  at  1 
lower  slopes  of  the  hill  are  adorned  by  picturesque  wooded 

From  south  to  north  the  ridge  of  the  hill  lias  a  slight  b'r 
upward  slope.    To  the  noi*th,  imme<liately  l>?yond  th< 
causeway  near  the  sadar,  is  the  highest  part  of  the  hill  ' 
the  citadel  or  huntj.     It  is  triangular  in  shape,  each  side  about  IM 
yards  long,  the  base  or  southern  side  being  towards   the  east  of  tk 
fort,  and  the  two  other  sides  l.Hjing  bounded  by  the  slopes  of  tfci 
eastern   and  we^stem  escarpments.     Neai*  the  sout! 
rock-cut  cistern.     On  the  south  and  east  sides  a   ^ 
ma.sonrj%  a>x»ut  twelve  feet  thick,  bulges  at  the  north  aii<]  h' 
comers,  into  two  large  circular  bastioas,  strengthened   out 
strong  masonry  buttresses.     There  are  no  embrasures  for  curi  \ 
Near  the  soutn-ea.st  bastion,  a  block  of  stone  lying  on  thi 
within  the  fort  has  an  inscription  in  Arabic  and  Devmlgari.     I 
to  have  fallen  from  a  niche  in  the  wall.     The  in.scri]  ' 
the  fort  was  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  yeai 
of  8idi  SdheL,  the  ai'chitect  being  named  Nurydji,  an<l  the  u 
of  the  fort  Tukoji  Haibat.     Between  the  two  bastions  there  i 
in  the  wall  in  the  foi-m  of  a  pointed  arch.     The  third  or  ea^' 
the  citadel  is  not  protected  by  any  wall,  the  rocky  escarpmer 
is    here   nearly   pei'pendicular  and  of    enormous  depth, 
complete  defence.     From  the  northern  end  of  the  oil 
path,  no  better  than  a  cattle-ti-ack,  leads  to  the  valle> 
fact  the  fort  is  nearly  inacce.ssible  on  all  sides.     It  seenwi 
been  built  at  a  time  when  siege  ai'tillery  was  unknown,  for  ii       - 
be  easily  commanded  from  the  height  on  the  north  by  any  assMiilas' 
possessing  ordnance  of  any  size.     In  February  1818  Sur-    '  -" 
taken,  along  with  Avchitgad  by  Colonel  Prother's  force.' 
the  building  desci-ibed  above,  there  are  sevefal  other  small 
houses.     Local  tradition  ascnbes  the  building  of  the  fort-  to  -      _ 

Tali.  Tale,  eleven  miles  north-west  of  MAngaon,  is  a  market 

with,  in  1881,  283  people.     It  can  be  reached  by  the*Jaiijira 

which  runs  to  M^ati,  al^out  three  miles  north  of  Talc,  or,  by 

by  a  rough  road  from  Roha,  which  is  about  twelve  miles 
north.  Probably  the  best  iuland  road  is  from  Ind^pur,  a  villi 
the  main    Nagothna-Mahdd  roa<l  six   miles  east  of   Tale.* 


1  Niume'a  Konkan,  114  ;  PendiuLri  and  Moritha  Wan,  20a 
»  Mr.  H.  Kennedy. 
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5   to   hftve    been   a  place    of    importance    before   the  time 

jilusalmans  as   tliere  are  remains   of  an  early  Hindu  or 

■     iiti  temple,  some  of  the  stones  of  which  have  been  built 

n  I -.alnuln  shrine  and  others  into  a   mos<jue  near  a  pond  in 

le  Pui^ti  quarter  of  the  town.     A  few  Hemitdpanti  stones  in  the 

^urt  seem  to  show  that  the  fort  also  containetl  a  small  building  in 

Hpit  style.     There  are  five  pontls  in  Tale  of  which  the  Pusltti  pond 

HT  the   PusAti   quarter   of  the    town  seems   to  be  old.     Another 

poiid,  which  was  built  in   1834  under  the  orders  of  the  Collector  of 

Thana,  is  still  known  as  Jdi-j  Jivnn  SnJieb's  or  Mr.  George  Gilx^rne's 

pond.     In  the  middle  of  the  village,   set  in  a  rock,  is  an  inscrit»ed 

slab,  5'  G"  high  by  V  G"  broad.     It  is  known  as  Dhajache  dag  ad  or 

the  banner-stone,  and  a  burtalo  is  here  offered  to  Devi  every  yeai*  in 

Chaitra  (April -May).     The  inscription  is  so  worn  as  to  be  almost  if 

not  quite  illegible.^ 

Talagad",  or  Tale  Port,  is  a  fortified  hill  about  400  feet  overTale 

town  and  about  1 000  above  the  sea.   It  is  the  extreme  easteni  summit 

of  the  De  viicha  Dongar  or  Bhui-a  hills,  which  i"un  east  and  west  along 

the  southern  bank  of  the  Miilati  creek.     From  the   rest  of  these 

it  iis  nearly  separated   by  a  deep  gorge  on  the  west.     Near  its 

the  ascent  on  all  sides  is  easy,  but  after  the  first  100  or  200 

}t  the  slope   on  the  east,  south,   and  north  sides   is  steep  and 

icult.     At  the  top  of  this  steeper  slope  is  a  high   wall  or  long 

prow  ridge  of  rock,  the  eastern  half  of  which  is  about  150  feet 

Egh  and  aV)Out  500  yards  long.     The  western  half  is  of  al)out  the 

Hiime  length,  but  is  not  nearly  so  high.     Only  the  eastern  half  of 

^|liH  rocky  ridge  and  the  part  of  the  hill  inmiediately  Ijelow  its 

^Batem  end  are  fortified.     The  hill  sides  are  treeless  and  bare,  but, 

Hbong  the  north,  east  and  south,  close  to  the  bottom,  is  a  richly 

Booded  belt  within  which  stands  the  little  town  of  Tale.     From 

Ghosala  on  the  north-west  Tale  fort  is  veiy   conspicuous.     From 

tlie  east,  whence  only  one  emi  of  the  hill  is  visible,  its  size  and  height 

are  less  striking.     The  fortificati<.)ns  include  two  parapet  walls,  which 

run  along  tlie  noHhem  and  soiithern  sides  of  the  top  of  the  eastern 

or  hi;i:rhi'Ht  half  of  the  rocky  ridge  that  fonus    the  upper  course  of 

~  iitain.     There  is  also  a  third  parapet  wall  of  similar  con- 

i  which  stai'tsfrom  the  gate  of  the  fortress  near  the  north-east 

icr  of  the  upper  coui^se  of  the  momitain,  and  passes  obliquely  up 

eastern  and  southern  faces,  until  it  reaches  the  inner  gate,  in  the 

southern  of  the  two  walls  at  the  top  of  the  ridge.     A  fourth  parapet 

wall  forms  about  thi"et»  sides  of  a  s(]uare,  starting  from  the  base  of 

the  upper  course  near  the  north-oast  and  enclosing  the  part  of  the 

~ist*irn    slope  of  the  hill    immediately   under   the    third    pai'apet. 

inally,  there  is  a  small  ruined  redoubt  commanding  the  a-scent  of 

le  hill,  built  ftbout  half-way  up  at  the  north-east  comer.    The  way 

the  hill  starts  from  the  east  side,  and,  after  climbing  the  gently 

jping  and  well-wooded  groxind  within  which  Tale  town  is  built, 

3he8  the  police  station  and  the  Rajpm-i  mahdlkari's  or  subhedar's 

Jce.     Neither  of  these  buildings  has  any  points  oi^  special  interest. 
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kpter  XIV.      Outside  the  office  to  the  south-^.-ri-st  are  sixteen  old 

•  oflnterMt  ^^^  ^*^  ^  have  Iwlonged  to  tlie  fort.     One  nr  two  are  of 

workmanship,  and  hardly  any  of  ilieut  Is  tit  for  nse,     A 
Cr/'F*^iAi».  offico  is  a  small  mosque  of  some  age  but  of  no  architt^uxal 

To  this  point  there  is  a  made  path,  but  above  it  there  h  onl] 
narrow  l>eaten  track  climbing  a  steep  bare  slope:. 

Tlie  first  object  of  iutereat  in  the  ascent  is  the  outwork  or 
mentioned  above.     It  is  of  very  rude  construction  and  seems 
have  been  only  a  temporary  work  of  defence.     Behind  it  w  a  |il 
form  for  a  gun.     From  this  point  a  Hight  of  st^ps,  very  lauch 
of  repair,  leails  to  the  outer  line  of  foitltications  which  endc 
eastern  end*  of  the  foi-t.     These  sfcepa  rtin  up  the  nortlier 
obliquely  to  the  ea.stward,  and  outside  of  them  there  are 
three  rudely  constructed  platfoinns  for  guns. 

Tills  flight  of  steps  reaches  the  outride  fortification  at  its  nor 
eastern  comer.     It  la  I'ude  but  pretty  solii^l,  being  formed  of 
unhewn  stones  piled  irregularly  one  above  the  other  their  crevi^ 
filled  with  mortar  and  small  atones.     It  is  provided  with  platfor 
for  cannon.     The  entrance  is  guarded  by  two  small  mined  baatio^ 
This  wall  formerly  had  a  parapet  about  eight  feet  high,  but  ne« 
all  of  it  has  fallen.     The  twenty-five  remaining  feet  show  ihnt  it 
proN^ided  with  hx)pholes   for  musketiy,  aud  with   I.m 
close  to  the  ground,  through  which  small  cannon  lik 
the  mahalkari's  office  miglit  be  fired*     From  this  point  the  «><.« 
is  by  8te]>.s  cut  in  the  northern  face  of  the  rocky  ridge  on  whi 
the  main  fort  is  built.     These  steps  start  from  the  north-east  cot 
and  fij'st  run  to  the  west.     Near  the   bottom  of  these  stet 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  above  them,  is  a  small  cistern  cut 
rock,  and,  bevond  the  cistern,  on  the  outer  or  right  side  of  fcliej 
a  solidly  built  semi-elliptical  parapet  or  watcn  tower.     Its  p 
wall  is  about  three  feet  thick,  and  it   is  provided    with  loopboli 
which  command  a  view  of  the  country  beneath.    On  a  atone,  l^nng 
the  groun<i  near  this,  is  a  somewhat  damaged  rudely -cut  figure  of  I 
tiger,  like  those  at  the  gate  of  GhosAla,  but  smaller.     A  few  yi 
beyond  thiw  the  steps   turn  sharp  round,  aud  begin   to  climo 
northern  slope  in  an  easterly  ilirection.     From  this  point  the  out 
or  left  side  of  the  steps  is  defended  by  a  pai"apet  wall  with 
solidly  built   towers  an*anged  at  intervals.     At  the  top  of  the 
steps  is  the  gate  of  the  fort,  known  as  the  Hanimi^  Gate  from 
image  of  the  Monkey  God   engraved  on  the  rock  outride, 
gateway,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  small  narrow  arch,  lias  fall* 
A  square  liole  is  shown,  deeply  cut  into  the  rock  through  whl^ 
nin  the  bolt  that  fasteuetl  the  gate.     On  the  inside,  within  the 
is  a  fine  rock-cut  cistern  entered  by  a  low   doorway.    This  cist 
is  divided  into  three  compai'tments  and  jdelds  an  abundant  supply  < 
good  water. 

Fi-om  a  point  near  the  gate  starts  the  second  line  of  foi-tificatif 
It  is   very   solidly   built  of   rough-hewn  stones  made  to  fit  o| 
another.     It  consists  of  a  wall  about  84  feet  thick,  with  a  parai 
about  li  feet^  thick,  pierced  with   loopholes  for  musketry, 
greater  part  of  this  wall  and  its  parapet  is  entire.     At  the  i 
east  and  south-east  comer  of  the  hill  are  semicircular  bastions  w 
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mt  eighteen  feet  across.     The  bastion  at  the  north-east  comer      Chapter  XIV» 
A  large  round  stone  in  the  middle  with  a  round  hole  pierced  in  places  oTinterest 
It  see  ins  that  this  stone  was  the  base  of   a  wooden   pillar  that 
ported  a  thatched  roof  covering  the  bastion.     From  the  south- 
bastion  this  wall  runs  up  the  southern  face  of  the  hill  obliquely 
|t,  meeting  the  southern  wall  of  the  defences  at  the  top  of  the 
near  the  inner  gateway.     Between  the  south-east  bastion  and 
inner  gateway  is  a  platfonn  for  artillery,  and  another  semi- 
lular  bastion.     A  flight  of  steps,  running  just  within  this  wall, 
the  visitor  to  the  entrance  of  the  line  of  fortifications  that 
the  top  or  the  fort  proper.     The  top  of  this  ridge  is  from 
jto  400  yards  long,  never  more  than  about  thirty  yards  broad, 
at  the  western  end  much  narrower.     Its  defences  consist  of  two 
'alls  along  its  northern  and  southern  edges,  similar  in  make  and 
xe  to  the  north-east  parapet  wall,  and  having  a  tower  or  bastion 
i  the  eastern  and  westera  ends  where  they  meet  in  a  point.     There 
a  semicircular  bastion  in  the  southern  wall 

beginning  with  the  eastern  tower,  which  is  at  the  end  nearest 

inner  gate,  under  its  parapet,  is  a  room  w^hich  was  probably 

as  a  guard-room.     The  hole.^  remain   in   which  the   beams 

supported  its  flat  roof  were  fastened.    There  are  arched  alcoves 

)ly  cut  in  its  wall,  with  small  loopholes  at  the  further  or  outer 

oomuianding  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country.     Immediately 

le  west  of  this   tower  is  a  small   mosque  built  of   stone  and 

It  contains  no  featui-e  of  interest     In  a  line,  about  thirty 

west  of  the  mosque,  are  three  rock -cut  cisterns  for  rain-water 

about  fifteen  feet  square ;  the  water  is  deep  but   unfit  for 

iklng.     In  the  north  wall  is  the  entrance  to  a  secret  staircase 

usfl  to  nm   inside   the  wall   to  the  foot  of  the  escarpment ; 

mt  the  first  foui'  or  five  feet  of  this  staircase  Is  choked  wath 

Lbout  sixty  3'ards  further  are  the  remains  of  the  commandant's 

or  kachei't,  a  well-built  oblong  stnicture.     It  seems  to  have 

open  in  the  east  side  where  a  broad  flight  of  steps  stretches  in 

of  it  from  end  to  end.     From  the  north  end  of  the  office,  far 

le  west,  are  a  number  of  rock-cut  chaml>crs,  open  at  the  top, 

to  have  been  used  for  storing  gi-ain.     The  rock  all  round  is 

id  with  small  circular  holes  said  to  have  been  the  sockets  of  the 

which  upheld  the  roof  of  the  granaries.     Beyond  these  are 

>tlier  rock-cut  cisterns,  most  of  tnem  without  w^ater  and  two 

^filled  with  mbbisn.     There  is  a  small  temple  nearly  entu'e, 

rently  not  much  frequented,  as  some  of  the  villagers  say 

belongs  to  Ratndgar  MahAdev  and  others  that  it  belongs  to 

^vdnL     On  the  ground  outside  the  temple  Ls  a  fragment  of  a 

'  >-pillar  or  dipnidl.    To  the  west  a  i-ootiess  building,  otherwise 

entire,  is  known  as  Lakskmi  Kothi  the  treasury  or  armoury. 

ranee  it  closely  resembles  the  treasure-house  or  store-house 

Here,  as  before  remarked,  the  fort  narrpwa  to  ten  or 

;  yards  and  presently  ends  in  the  western  tower.  '  The  tower 

ids  an  interesting  view.    To  the  west  are  the  hills  of  the 

range,  with  the  Milati  creek  running  along  their  northern 

About   seven   miles   beyond   the  creek   is  the  fortress  of 

ess- 60 
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OhoHAla  with  the  Roha  hills   in   the   backgn^unti     South  o( 
DevAcha   Dongar  a    land   of  low    hills  stretches   to   the  Jauj^ 
frontier,    a    break    in    the   hills    opening  a  glimpse   of    Jaajf 
harV)our.     Eastwards  the  view  has  no  Hpecial  interest.     The 
tauie  ItiUs  of  MAngaou  look  altnoBt  level,  out,  in  the  distance,  al 
twenty  miles  off.  are  the  magnificent  peaks  and  precipices  of 
SahyMris,  with  the  clearly  marked  forte  of  Vi»hr4ingad  or  Kv 
and  Mdkngad. 

In  1648  Talaga<i  was  taken  by  ShivAji  from  Bijdpar.^    In  I( 
the  Sidi  laid  siege  to  it ;  but.  immediately  after,  on  hearing  of 
murder  of  Afzid  KhAn  and  the  destruction  of  the  Bijapur  army, 
hastily  retii-ed.*    In  1735  Talagod  was  reduced  by  Bajir^v  Pe»hi 
and,  in  tlie  treaty  made  with  the  Sidi  in  the  same  yew,  the  fort 
ceded  to  the  MarAthds.'    In    1818   it  was  taken  by  Lieuteni 
Colonel  Prother.     While  encamped   at  IndApur  (17th  April  ]iiU\ 
six  mile«  east  of  Tale,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Prother  hcani  t^-*  '» 
defend  the  approaches  to  Tale,  three  stockades  had  been  buil: 
a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Indflpur.     Colonel  Prother  imme-j  .t 
detached  the  light  company  of  the  ISth  Regiment,  the  tlank  coin  pi'     - 
of  the  Ist  Battalion   of   the   5th  Regiment  under    Captnni   K - 
and  the  whole  of  the  Auxiliary  Horse  under  Brigade-Major  M 
The   three  stockades  were  on  a  range  of  hilla,  in  shape  aoi: 
like  a  half -crescent,  the  right  and  left  stockades  being  at  t 
flanks  and  tlie  main  stockade  in  the  centre.     Captain  Rose  <  i 
hJB  detachment  uito  three  parts,  one  under  Captain   Futi  i.  j    > 
and  Lieutenant  Cixjssby ;  another  under   Lieutenant  EtUa-i    r;- 1 
Lieutenant    Dowdall;    the   third   under  Captain   Rose's   |> 
command    with    Lieutenant   Phelan.      The   detachment   of 
Auxiliary  Horse  supported  the  infantry.     The  enemy,  numbel 
about  500,  under  the  command  of  the  Subheddr  of  Tale,  were 
with  rocket  batteries  and  two  small  guns.     The  attack  on  the 
stockades  began  nearly  at  the  same  time,  under  a  heavy 
rockets  and  musketiy,  and  lx)th  were  caiTied  by  Captain  Hu< 
and  Lieutenant  Bellasis,  the  enemy  immediately  abandoi 
post.     Seeing  the  enemy  retire,  Captain  Rose,  who  had  mi 
the  centre  to  support  the  parties,  pushed  on  and  carried  the 
stockade,  capturing  two  guns.     The  Poona  Auxiliary  H-— 
they  saw  the  enemy  in  retreat,  struggled  up  the   hill,  m 
a  road,  overtook  a  party  of  the  fugitives,  killed  many  t  i 
took  several  prisoners,  including  the  Subhedar.*     From  . 
which  the  approaches  had  been  defended,  afi  obstinate  resisiai 
expected  at  Tale  fort.     But  on  the  evening  of  the  17th   a  •> 
Came   into   the   British    camp  and   reported    that    the    foi' 
abandoned.     E^irly    on   the   following  morning.   Colonel    Irov 
taking  with  him  the  party  that  had  carried  the  stockades,  acb 
on  Tale,  and  found  that  the  villager's  report  vraa  true.     A 
party  of  about  forty  rank  and  file  with  twenty  Auxiliary  Hd 
were  then  detached  under  the  command  of  Lieutenants  Bel 


'  Grant  DatPm  Mar* this,  63.     The  fort  was  then  in  charge  of  the  SidU 

•  Onuit  Dura  MwftthA*.  79.  »  Grant  Duff's  Majithta,  2S2. 

*  fiomUy  Ooorier,  26ih  AprU  1B18  ;  Peudk4ri  and  MorAtba  W«l«.  S«4. 
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)ecluzoau   to  gain   possession   m    liic  neighbouring  fort  of 

ie  which  also,  the  villager  had  said,  was  evacuated.     On  the 

British   party  approaching  the  fort,  the  enemy  opened  on 

a  well  directed  fire  which  was  kept  up  until  the  party  was 

Itinder  the  walla.     Soon  after  this  the  garrison  abandoned  the 

Cmnd  the  detachment  took  possession  of  it* 

I,  among  palm  groves,  on  the  sea  shore,  three  miles  north  of 

\h^,  is  a  stiuggling  village  stretching  three  miles  from  north  to 

lib.     From  2813  people  and  591   houses  in  1850  the  village  has 

to  3575  people  and  G53  houses  in  1881.     There  are  more 

fisbennen  and  a  smaller  number  of  Brdhmans  than  in  most 

coast  villages.     During  the  fair  weather  a  passage  boat 

regularly  between  Thai  and  Bombay,  and  it  is  also  a  great 

station.     The  Thai  landing-place,  like  the  landing-place  at 

is  very  difficult  of  approach.     The  creek  dries  at  low  tide 

is  not  passable  to  vessels  of  more  than  six  tons  (25  hhandw). 

sea  tra«lG  returas  for  the  eight  years  ending  1881-82  show 

jrage  exportw  worth  £0734  and  imports  worth  £48S1.     Expoi-ts 

ied  from  £3769  in  1877-78  to  £10,281   in  1878-79,  and  impoi-ta. 

>m  £3958  in   1875-76  to  £5978  in  1879-80.     Ou    the  shore   to 

north-west  of  Thai,  a1x>ut  a  mile  east  of  the  islan<l  of  Underi, 

the   small   ruined    fort    of   Khubladha   or    the    Great    Fight. 

lubladlia  fort  consists  of  a  square  wall  about  twelve  feet  broad 

comer  towers.     The  enclosed  space  (100'  x94')  is  about  three 

below  the  level  of  the  present  walls,  and  sis  feet  below  the 

rel  of  the  towers.     The  space  inside  is  kept  smooth  and  is  divided 

squares  for  drj^^ing  fish.     Most  of  the  outer  part  of  the  enclosure 

hoovered  with  stake^^,  connected  by  rice-straw  ropes,  on  which  fish 

id  nets  are  hung.     The  walls  are  of  massive  undressed  stones  laid 

|th  considerable  skill  without  mortar.     Alx>ut  a  niiJe  to  the  west 

the  low  fortified  island  of  Underi,  and,  about  a  mile  and  a 

rter  further,  the  higher  better  wooded  island  of  Khanderi  with 

ithern   point  crowned  by   a  light-house.     From    the   shore, 

ipt  in  a  few  places,  the  Underi  fortidcations  stand  out  against 

sea  and  sky. 

[n  1740  Thai,  along  with  Alibag  and   SAgargad,   was  taken    by 

„,]  1..;;;  from  his  half-brother  Milnaji  Angria,  and  it  ^ 


4a«lha  fort  that  Daulatkhdn  fired 
bull  Kasim  in  1680.^ 


on 


was  probably 
Underi  in  the  war 


rnderi,'  commonly  known  as  Henery,  in  north  latitude  18°  42' 
and  east  longitude  72°  53',  is  a  small  island  near  the  entrance  of 
^i arbour,  due  south  of  the  Prongs  lighthouse,  1200  yards 
mainland  and  opposite  the  village  oi  Thai.  This  and  the 
id  of  Khdnderi  or  Kenery,  which  is  distant  alx)ut  a  mile  and  a 
rter  to  the  south-west,  forms  one  of  the  land-marks  for  vessels 
Bombay    harbour.    Underi  is  smaller  and  lower  than 


Chapter  XIV. 
Places  of  lAtarest. 


TUAL. 


Khubladha 
Fori, 


Unokri. 


_J  K..m>iiv  Conrler.  2nd  May  1818.     See  above  OhosiUgad  Fort,  pp.  312-316. 
■  \Ta  Marfttbifl,  247.     See  below,  Daderi. 

'^  somettmea  written  Hundry,  Ondra,  Hunarey  and  Henery,  aa  Khanderi 
riiUcb  £undra,  Cundry,  Cuiurey,  aod  Keucry  or  Keoary. 
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Kh^deri  and  is  nearly  circular.     Except  a  smail  cove  in  the  mt^ 
rett.  ^^^  '*^^^  where  boats  lie,  it  is  surrounded  by  rock& 

iUsrPBu.  ^"^^  earliest  known  mention  of  Underi  is  by  Fryeir  in  UTT*, 

calls  it  Hunarey  and  misplaces  it  putting  it  to  tb< 
The  island  waa  fortified  by  Sidi    K^suu   in    !♦ 
in   his  hand!)   till   the    close   of   the   seventeenth    century 
working  with  the  English  for  some  time  in  blof-l  "'^-r.rr  u)>{ 
where  Daulatkh:tn  Shivaji's  admiral  ha^l  lately  ■ 
Sidi  Kiaim  suddenly  t4X)k  possession  of  Underi  in  Jauu-irj  irjl 
began  to  fortify  if-    Two  engagements   followed    l»<*twp^n 
and   the  Mj^ratli^.     In  the  second  fight   i 
to  a  rising  ground  ou   the   mainland   <_ 
Khubladha,  against  which  they  fired,  and  were  au 
Bhips  as  well  as  by  the  guns  on  the  island.     T\mj 
for  several  daya     After  about  a  fortnight,  Daulatkb 
out  with  his  whole  fleet  and  engaged  the  Sidi  for  f' 
he  had  lost  four  grabs  and  four  smaller  vessels  with 
and  wounded,  besides  prisoners.     Tlie  8idi  lost  no  ^ 
only  ten  men  killed.     The  Mariltha  vessels  were  so 
they  had  to  be  taken  to  Rajapuri  in  Ratndgiri  to  refit.'    AteanI 
the   Sidi   had   made  Underi   the   base  of  his  opcrati'"' 
ravaging  the  coast,  seizing   Mar^tha  merchantinen. 
August    1680   Sambhdji,   who    had  succeeded  SliivAji   ^Apn 
taking  advantage  of  a   dark   night,  landed   200  men  on 
They  got  within  the  works   before  they  were  •! 
Sidi  8  men  attacked  them   and  either  took  or  i 
number.     The   Sidi   brought   eighty   heads  to  MA2ag0li« 
preparing  to  fix  them  along  the  shore  on  poles,  wb<-"  ]^-^  vrtmi 
by  the  Council.* 

For  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century,  a  period  during  whidlj 
sister  fort  Khanderi  changed  hands  more  than  once,  ahnost 
is  recorded  of  UnderL     The  only  mention  is,  that  after  the 
Mdnaji  Augria  in  1759,  the  Sidi  invaded  Koldba.  and  that 
Angria,  with  the  help  of  the  Peshwa,  attacked  Underi.  tooV^ 
a  severe  struggle,  and  presented  it  to  the  Peshwa  iu  return 
help   his  troops    had    "iven.^      In    17<»1,  Kaghunatlirdv    Pfi 
granted  Underi  to  the  English  ;  but  the  transfer  never  iookj 
In  1791,  Underi  is  described  as  surrounded   by   a  bad   wi 
irregularly  divided  by  palm-thatched  towers,  -without  eml 
well-mounted   guns.     Tlie   island   was  covered    with    hotia 
belonged  to  the  Peshwa,  but  was  held  by  "RAghoji  Angria.    Tli 
were  frequent  disputes  between  the  commandants  of  the  It 
Underi  and  Khdnderi  conccraing  the  plunder  taken  by  thi*J 
lUghoji,  an  arrant  pirate,  made  free  M'ith  any  vessel  he  could  mi 


"Orme's  Historical  Fra^ni«n<«i  S7. 
*  Low's  Indian  Navy,  I.  69 


•  New  Account,  61. 

•  Low'b  Indian  Navy,  I.  68. 
'  See  above  pp.  154-155. 

•  Aitcfaison's  vreatiea,  V.  21.     The  text  of  the  article  i 
treaty  mna  :  '  The  restoration  of  Underi  fort,  and  the  c 

is  Bobmittod  to  Mddhavrdo  Pesbwa'e  Beneroaity.  in  fuii  exrwct  > 
deliver  them  likew-ise,  or  assign  O'er  in  lieu  thereof,  auch  lands  >>• 
will  prove  an  equivalent  ther«to, ' 
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j»t  the  English  whom  he  feared  and  to  whom  he  behaved  civilly.       Chapter  JLIV,] 
kftt  time  he  had  one  ship^  one  snow,  three  ketches,  and  a  number  Places  of  latere 
gallivats.     The    topsail    vessels   momited   from    ten   to 
carriage  gtina  and  the  galUvats  carried  hoia  eighty  to  a 
men,  arme<l  with  lancea,  bows,  and  arrows,  whose  business 
ling.^     Underi  fort  was  used  by  the  AngriAs  as  a  state 
A  hidden  flight  of  steps  led  underground  to  a  strong  door, 
gave  entrance  to  a  room  seven  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  wide, 
loathsome  dungeon  swarming   with   vermin.     About   1H36,  on 
1    of  being  concerned   in  a   gang  robbery,  fifteen  persons 
itined  in  this  hole.     In  four  montiis.  from  want  of  light,  air, 
rater  thirteen  oi  the  fifteen  died  raving  mad.'    In '1840  Underi 
to  the  British  Government,  and,  tUl  1858,  when  the  survey 
lent  was  introduced,  it  continued  the  head  of  a  sub-division 
JO  villages.^ 

Vishra'mgad,*  or  the  Fort  of  Ease,  at  the  head  of  the  Dev 
i  called  Kurdu  from  a  neighbouring  temple  of  the  goddess 
.  ^i.^  a,  stands  on  a  detached  spur  of  the  Sahyddns,  about  2000  feet 
>ve  the  sea  and  thirteen  miles  north-east  of  M^gaon,  near  where 
"toldl:)a,  and  the  Pant  Sachiv's  territory  meet.     The  best  way 
is  by  a  cart  track  from  Jite  village  eight  miles  north-east 
The  area  of  the  fort  is  very  small,  not  more  than 
}v»M  long  by  thirty-eight  broa<i    The  works  are  ruined.    On 

le  east  is  a  rectangular  parapet  wall  twenty-four  feet  high.  The 
'ler  three  8ide.s  are  better  defende*!  by  natui-e,  and  their  walls  are 
|(bout  ten  feet  high.  Like  most  Koldba  forts  it  has  but  one  gate ;  this 
and  is  five  feet  wide.  There  are  four  bastiona 
i  I.  Over  the  eastern  bastion,  which  has  walls  ten 
Jthick,  prisoners  are  said  to  have  been  thrown.  Inside  the  fort  are 
rock-cut  dstems  with  pure  and  unfailing  water.  Other  large 
1^3  cut  in  the  rock  are  believed  to  have  been  used  as  granaries, 
is  a  four-cornered  room  on  the  southern  corner  of  the  fort,  now 
laccessible.  It  is  about  100  feet  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  fort,  and 
id  in  recent  times  by  a  Hindu  ascetic.  The  fort  is  said  to 
I  been  built  by  Sliiv^ji.  It  appears  to  have  been  occupied  by 
during  the  time  of  the  MarAtha  supremacy  to  the  end  of 
le  Peshwa's  rule  and  perhaps  some  years  later.  During  the  MarAtha 
rar  of  IS  IS,  Vishrdmgad  fort,  then  garrisoned  by  a  commandant 
kd  forty  men,  was  taken  by  surprise  oy  a  detachment  of  the  9th 
lent  under  Captain  Sopitt,  on  their  return  fi"om  Poona  by  the 
>v  pass.     Large  quantities  of  grain  were  found  in  the  fort.' 

W&lan  Kund,  famous   for  its  sacred  fish,  is    a  pool    in  the 
river,  in  a  gorge  below  the  village  of  DApoli,  about  twelve  miles 


WiLAK  EUHD.H 


*  LioQtcnAnt  M cLuer'a  Description  of  the  Coast  of  India  in  Moore's  Operations,  8,  9. 
T^e  eollivat  wai  a  row  boat ;  the  ketch  A  square  rigged  veasel  with  »  larce  And  a 
■DftU  inant ;  and  tho  snow  was  much  like  a  bng  except  that  in  the  snow  the  boom 

'uail  WM  hooped  to  a  tn,-aai]  mast  cloee  to  the  main  maat.     Details  are  given  in 
ibay  OaMtteer,  XIII.  343  note  I,  724  note  3.  *     , 

*  Farther  details  are  givon  aboTO,  pp.  159-160. 

•8e«  al>ov«  p.  159.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XCVI.  (New  Series),  177. 

*  Mr.  K.  H,  Moscardi,  C.S.,  Mr.  H.  Kennedy,  «ad  local  iuformatiofi. 

*  Bombay  Courier,  6th  June  1813. 
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XIV.      north-east  of  MahAA    The  pool,  which  is  about  100  yiunis  longj 
lof  I&tdTMt   thirty  feet  broafJ,  is  believed  to  be  unfatboina]>le.    Acconling  to 
local  story  the  tape  that  formed  the  bottom   of  seven  cots,  that 
W^i^  KuaD.        len^h  of  about  1000  feet,  has  failed  to  reach  the  bottom. 

pool  16  sacred  to  the  god  Wardhani,  who  is  held  in  special  reao> 
ration  by  a  group  of  seven  villages,  Paueh,  Dapoli,  Pandheri,  WdlAD* 
kund,  Bdfkugaon,  Devgod.  and  V^d^holL  The  pool  is  full  of  fish,  chiefly 
kcuUn*,  hjlrnf,  and  ahindas.  Some  of  the  a/iirulas  are  of  great  &xe, 
five  or  six  feet  long,  but  they  seldom  show  themselves.  The  other 
fish  are  tame  and  are  regularly  fed.  A  handful  of  rice  brings  thi 
to  the  surface  in  thousands,  some  of  them  as  much  as  four  or  five 
pounds  in  ■ft'eight  The  people  believe  that  the  fish  cannot  ht 
destroyed.  They  tell  a  story  that  sixty  or  seventy  years  ogo  • 
European  gentleman  tried  to  hook,  shoot,  or  net  the  fish.  H« 
stayed  for  two  or  three  days  but  caught  nothing  and  then  went  to 
Tale  fort  where  he  was  overtaken  with  sickness  and  died.  It  ia 
worthy  of  note  that  there  arc  no  Mh^rs  in  the  seven  villages  whft 
worship  this  fish-god.  The  story  is  that  all  the  Mhdrs  were  drivts 
away  because  one  of  them  stole  a  brass  pot  belonging  to  the  god.' 
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CHAPTER     I. 

DESCRIPTION,  PRODUCTS,  AND  POPULATJON. 

Janjira,'  that  is   tlie  island,  also  called  Habsa'n,  that  is  the 

n'"^hi's  or  African's  laml,  lies  between  17°  5J/  and  IS"  32'  north 

md  72''  57'  ami  73°  21'  east  longitude.     It  has  an  area  o£ 

square  miles,  a  population  according  to  the   1881  census 

or  234  to  the  square  mile,  and,  for  the  five  ye-ars  ending 

an  average  realii«ible  revenue  of  about  £35,000  (Rs.  3,50,000).* 

Janjira  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Kundalika  or  Roha  creek  ; 

^pn  the  east  by  Roha,  Mangaon  and  Mah?kl  in  Kol^ba  ;  on  the  south 

j:  the  Biinkot  creek  ;  ami  on  the  west  by  the  sea.     It  includes  the 

by  milea  of  coast  from  the  Roha  river  on  the  north  to  the  SAvitri 

Uie  south,  and,  except  in  the  south  where  it  mns  east  for  about 

iteeu  miles,  varies  from  foui"  to  ten  miles  in  breadth.     About 

kiddle  of  the  coast  line,  the  gi-eat  Rdjpuri  gulf,  which  for  about 

San  miles  runs  south-east  from  the  island   of  Janjira,  divides 

jira  into  two  main  portions,  northern  and  southern. 

For  atlmiiustrative  puroosos  the  325  miles  of  territory  are  dis- 
tributi'd  ariion^  aight  sub-divisions  called  tappd.'i  or  mafuih,  with  an 
■  'f  alx)ut  forty  miles,  twenty-nine  villages,  and  about 
^_  ■  w  ^  Lilts.     Th6  following  statement  gives  the  details  : 

Janjira  Sttl-DiiHtimui. 


Nahi. 

VUlagM. 

Pe(>|>l«, 

Kaxk. 

VllUgea. 

People. 

•iMjIfftPort 

Murud         

Ntnillipioii   ... 
MdndU 

28 
10 
28 

1784 

10.890 

M18 

B2«0 

Shrlvm-ilbiui 

MbuUk         

OovUo         

PanchaltAU 

Totid     .. 

47 
46 

2a 

88 

18,280 

13,1S9 

7820 

W.«0 

2»4 

7e.3ei 

The  country  is  very  picturesque,  a  network  of  confused  fairly- 

1  hills  from  100  to  1300  feet  high.     Among  the  hills,  creeks 

id  backwaters,  especially  the  great  Rfljpuri  creek,  wind  inland, 

id  in  the  distance,  over  the  eastern  hills,  looms  the  long  level  of 

SahyA^kisc     The  coast  is  generally  green  with  ranges  of  wooded 


*  Janjira  is  the  Mardthi  corrnption  of  ilie  Arabic  Jaiirdh  an  ftla^d.     Tlie  whole 
■untry  is  gea«ta,l\ylaM<iru  by  the  name  of  Janjira  thoogh  the  name  properly  refers 
the  iiiliind  fortreia. 

^  Material    for  the    account  of  Janjira  h»ve  been  sttppliert  by  the  late  Mr.  3. 
-"om  ami  by  Major  W.  A,  SalmoJ),  AjusietjiDt  i'ulitical  Agents 
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ibaj 
402  ^^^^H       STATES. 

'   M  :.  «n(i  roar  the  moutTis  of  cit-eks.  the  whore  is   fri' 
I   i  alin-grovrs  fnun  oue  to  two  miles  hroaii.     lul&inl 
'  t   ^Jilt  swauip  and  mangrove  bushels,  lie  the  rice  lands,  sometxi 
nule  or  two  broiui  and  then  rising  to  the  lower  slopes  of  the] 
nuiges,  in  other  placet  broken  by  cross  ridges  that  end  at  the 
side  in  treo-crcsled  ncaips. 

The  richest  and  largest  villages,  of  skilful  gardeners  and  well-i 
fishers  and  palm-tappers,  are  hid  among  the  palm   ganlens  on 
coast ;  inland,  the  creek  banks  and  rising  knolls  are  8tiidd<^  wttkl 
hamlets  of  husbandmen  who  have  won  from  the  salt  swamp  ii 
>.  '  n£^  ground;  and  all  ov^r  the  hill  sidea.   in  glens 

T  hid   in  thick  forest,  are  the  huts  and  scanty  H<»ariT 

i  IS  and  other  hilhnen.     To  the  north  of  the  1' 

ii,_   A  range  of  hilla  which  forais  the  boundary  bet 

and  Kolaba,  runs  north  and  south  and  throws  out  spurs 
gradually  fall  westward  to  the  sea.  South  of  the  impuri 
alpng  its  weat«m  shore  a  second  range  stretches  aouth-wett  ^ 
reaching  tlie  SAvitri,  it  ia  met  at  right  angles  by  anf>i '  lin 

high  hills.     Tiie  range  that  runs  south  of  the  Riijpuri  > 
one  or  two  of  the  highest  jwints  in  Habsdn,  among   then 
(1300),  whose  slightly  convex  and  well-wooded  summit  ia  su 
ed  by  ruined  walls.     The  rest  of  the  Janjira  bills  are  offshoota 
those  three  main  rangca 

The  lower  hill  slopes  are  generally  rounded  and  passable  tei 
good  pony.  Except  in  the  rains,  when  they  yield  crops  of  bill 
grains,  they  are  somewhat  withered  and  betre.  But,  especifin'-  <'^i' 
the  coast,  the  higher  hills  ai-e  ricldy  wooded,  and,  thov 
sloped)  are  generally  gentle  and  their  outlines  level,  art\  m 
rugged  and  picturesque.  Among  the  woodetl  liills  and 
creeks  are  scenes  of  great  beauty.  Especially  at  high  tide,  wl 
muddy  banks  are  hidden,  the  R^puri  creek,  throughout  its 
length,  is  a  succession  of  delightful  views.  There  is  nothing 
or  striking,  but  the  lines  of  the  hills  are  soft  and  pleasing, 
hill  sides  are  clothed  with  trees  and  bi'ushwood.  and  in  pi 
richl}'  wooded  Some  ravines,  too  remote  to  have  suffered  froi 
and  the  axe,  have  streams  that  flow  throughout  the  y^ar 
an  imdergrowth  of  ferns  and  bushes  freshened  by  the  " 
of  tree  tops  that  rise  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  with*  > 
Near  Kunjri  on  the  S^vitri,  is  a  ravine,  which  for  picturesque 
variety,  and  beauty  of  foliage,  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
the  Konkan.  During  the  rainy  season  (June -October)  travc 
almost  impossible.  On  the  coast  the  sand-bars  at  the  mot 
every  inlet, except  the  Rajpuri  creek,  are  impassable.  Fui-ther  i] 
the  main  streams  are  flooded  too  deep  to  be  forded,  tbe  low  ric 
are  thick  in  mud,  and  so  overgrown  are  the  forest  tracks  thj 
most  diQicult  to  pass  from  one  nill  range  to  another 

Rivdn.  There  are  no  streams  of  any  size,  probably  none  with  a  ccmrsej 

five  or  six  miles.    Tlie  larger  watercoui'ses  rise  on  the  crci>ts 
central  hills:  flow  west,  and  fall  into  one  of  the  creeks  that  cre< 
or  three  miles  inland.     During  the  rainy  months  th#y  are   toi 
but  soon  dwindle  to  the  faintest  th^-eads  fed  from  moisture 
by  the  forests  on  the  create  and  slopes  of  the  hills. 
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[The  winding  creeks  cut  off  the  hill  di-ainage  before  it  has  time  to        ChRpt«r  I. 
streams  of  any  size.     The  chief  creeks  or   backwaters  are,       Deacription. 
ning  from  the  north,  Mindla-Borlai,  Nindgaon,  Munid,  Rdjpuri, 
ichaitan  or  Dive-Borlai,  and  Shrivardhan.     These  vary  in  length  "*  ** 

)m  half  a  mile  to  fourteen  miles,  and,  except  the  RAjpuri  creek, 
ive  much  sameness    of  chai'acter,^      They  run  nearly  at  right 
jles  to  the  coast  line,  witli  sandy  and  gravelly  beds,  between  low 
iddy  mangrove-covered  banks.     Most  of  the  entrances  ai*e  rocky 
id  dangerous,  and,  even  dui-ing  the  fail*  season  (September -June) 
id  at  high  tide,  they  are  not  navigable  for  boats  of  more  than  l^ 
18  (5  Ic/tandis).     Once  the  bar  is  crossed  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
'  ig  to  the  end  of  almost  all  the  creeks. 

I  The  entrance  to  the  Rijpuri  creek  is  a  deep  gulf  about  twenty- 
ire  miles  south  of  Bombay.     Fi-om  this  gulf  the  creek  winds  inland 
Ith  a  breadth  of  one  to  three  miles.     About  six  miles  south-east 
Janjira  island,  it  divides  in  two,  the  main  creek  continuing  to 
^e  south-east  and  an  arm  running  to  the  north-east.     The  north- 
arm,  which  varies  from  a  quarter  to  a  mile  in  breadth,  runs 
id  about  six  miles  to  Manddd.     The  main  ci*eek  stretches  south- 
for  about  eight  miles,  and  ends  at  the  old  town  of  Mliasla 
)ut  fourteen  miles  south-east  of  Janjira.     The  creek  is  subject  to 
tide  which  rises  twelve  feet  at  higli  springs.     There  is  no  bar 
the  l)ottom  is  muddy.     The  shoalest  water  at  low  tide  is  3^  and 
""  thorns  in  its  entrance  and  4|  fathoms  inside  in   mid-channel. 
Brs  excellent  shelter  to  a  vessel  in  distress.    OrfUnarj-  spring 
lea  rise  eleven  feet  and  neaps  six  or  seven  feet.     Off  Rajpuri  the 
|al  influence  is  strongly  felt  and  increases  in  strength  farther 
bh.*     Steamers  can  enter,  even  during  the  rains,  and  Lie  in  stiU 
fcter  to  the  south  of  Janjira  island.     Five  or  six  miles  inside  of  the 
md,  craft  of  not  more  tlian  four  feet  draught  can  sail  at  all  times. 
Lber  inland  it  is  navigable  at  high  tide  only.     In  1 538  Dom 
de  Casti"o  described  the  Danda  river  as  the  largest  inlet  in  this 
of  the  coast,  with,  at  low  tide,  four  fathoms  of  water  at  ita 
ranee.     Inside  were  two  islands,  one  close  to  the  land,  the  other 
tified  and  sheltered  from  the  sea  by  a  long  tongue  of  land,  in  the 
m  of  an  elephant's  trunk.    It  was  a  pleasing  woody  bay  in  which 
whole  Portuguese  navy  could  take  shelter.^ 

[Thou^'h  most  of  it  is  bad,  there  is  no  scarcity  of  drinking  water.  Wstor. 

the  larger  villages  have  built  wells,  and  outlying  forest  villages 
their  water  from  t|^e  beds  of  streams.  There  are  alx)ut  1000 
lUa  with  a  depth  of  water  varying  from  six  to  sixteen  feet.  Some 
the  wells  are  brackish.  There  are  some  tifty  ponds,  veiy  few  of 
jm  lined  with  masonry,  and  most  of  them  dry  from  Febnmiy  to 
ne. 

The  rock  is  almost  all  trap  with,  on  the  higher  hill  slopes,  laterite  Geology. 

I  iron  stone,  cflropping  out  of  the  ground  in  large  bouldera     In  the 


rTTie  I«ngtba  of  thead  creeks  are,  MindU-Borlai  half  a  mile,  Nindgaon  1|  miles, 
id  2|  miles,  RAjpori  14  miles,  Panchaitan-Borlai  1^  miles,  and  SbnvardhaD  3^ 
I.  '  Taylor's  Sailing  Directory,  386. 

Primeiro  Rot«ii-o  da  CocU  da  India,  160- 167. 
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larger  valleys  the  rock  is  found  in  tabular  masses  a  few  feet 
the  HUi'face  and   sometimes  standing  out  several  feet.     In  the 
the  rock  is  in  irregular  tabular  masses  and  shapeless  bouldera 
out<?rops  of  basalt  have  been  recorded. 

The  climate  is  moist  and  relaxing,  V>ut  the  sea  breeze  cooling'l 
coast  and  the  hUl-tops.  Along  the  coast  fever  and  dysentery  prerfilt 
fi'oui  Octoljcr  to  January,  especially  in  the  larger  lowlj'ing  toww 
wliich  are  surrounded  by  wirden  lands.  Along  the  coa»t  tb« 
thennoiTieter  ranges  from  76°  in  the  cold  weather  and  duriii  '  ' 
and  August  when  the  rains  are  at  theif  height,  to  al»out 
the  hot  wea^ther  an«l  at  the  end  of  the  rains.  In  the  inland 
which  are  pai-tially  cut  ofl*  from  the  sea  breeze,  the  thermoml 
rises  7°  or  8°  higher.  The  average  yearly  rainfall  for  the  five  yeio 
ending  1881  was  about  100  iuehea^^ 

Tl^ere  are  some  half  a  dozen  quarries  of  trap  and  laterite.  \*nt  ww* 
of  them  are  regularly  worked  and  none  of  the  stone  is  c-^ 
AlH)ut  fifty  years  ago  some  Ix'ds  of  laterite  at  Shigre,  tw 
north-east  o^  Mumcl,  were  worked  for  their  iron.  But,  owing  to  the 
cheapness  of  the  imported  metal,  the  local  iron-smelting  has  ceasod 
Oooil  building  lime  is  made  from  limestone   nodules,  of  tlte  avt^rme 
size  of  a  man's  hand,  whicli  ai-e  found  at  low  tide  in  the 
some  of  the   creeks.     It  is  chiefly  used  locally,  but  small  ^u 
are  exported.     Lime   lit  for    eating    with    betel-leaves    and   («r 
whitewashing  is  made  on  the  coast  by  burning  shells. 

The  Habsdn  hills  are  generally  fairly  covered  with  wooi 
chiefly  copse.  In  Nandgai:)n  and  Miindla  in  the  northern  forts* 
division  the  forest  is  evcrj'wherc  thick  and  teak  is  plentiful,  In 
the  southern  forest  division,  which  includes  all  Habsdn  south  of 
the  Kdjpuri  creek,  in  Panchaitan,  and  in  the  valleys  running  fn>tfl 
the  SAvitri,  there  are  heaA^  forests  generally  frequented  by  pantln« 
and  tigers.  Near  Mhasla  and  Shrivardlian  the  hills  were  soice 
years  ago  nearly  strippetl  of  timber,  but,  since  cutting  and  bumina 
nave  been  stopped,  a  fresh  growth  has  begun  to  spring  up.  Hcr« 
and  there  in  Mhasla  and  Govd.le  are  patches  of  tine  forest,  whert'  a 
tiger  or  a  panther  is  occasionally  killed. 

Until  1862  the  Janjii-a  chiefs  took  much  care  of  their  forests,  for* 
bidding  export  and  severely  punishing  timber  thefts  and  inji^ry  to 
forests.^  In  1862  the  late  NawAb,  His  Highness  Sidi  Djrdhii.'  " ' 
(1848-1879),  gave  contracts  for  cutting  and  removing  to  B<  ; 
large  quantity  of  firewood.  Under  those  contracts  a  man  otiertd  « 
certain  sum  for  the  right  to  cut  wood  in  a  certain  forest  for  a  certAin 
time.  If  his  offer  was  taken  he  worked  the  forest  cutting  to  within 
two  feet  of  the  ground,  all  building  timber  except  teak  adg  TeetouA 
grandis,  blackwood  sisvi  Dalbergia  sissoo,  mango  dniba  Mangifcflk 
indica,  jack  phanas  Artocarpus  integrifolia,  catechu  khaiy'  Acadft 
catechu,  jdnibiU  Eugenia  jambolana,  bhendi  Thespcsia  populoea, 
dhnus  Dyospyros  melanoxylon,  bamboo  vdiia  Bambusa  vulgaris,  and 


>  Tho  detoilfl  are,  1876,66-86  :  1877,  7378  ;  1878,  lfi4-22:  1870,  0770  ;  1880,  S5  2S 
aud  1881,  83-74.  »  Sir  Kicliard  Temple*  Miuute,  17th  August  187S. 
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\kdrvi  Strobilanthus  grahaniianns.^  A  large  timber  traffic  sprang  up. 
In  1 877.  8400  tons  (21.000  kJiandis)  of  logs  an«l  250,000  gokiUs  or 
bundles  of  split  tirewood  were  shipped  to  Bombay.  By  1877  the 
want  of  any  system  or  check  in  theae  cuttings,  and  the  practice  of 
cleui*iug  the  hill  sides  for  wood-ash  tUlage,  ha4i  nearly  destroyed  the 
Janjiru  forests.  In  1878  forest  preservation  on  the  British  «ystem 
was  begun,  and  several  of  tlie  existing  contracts  were  cancelled.  In 
1880  the  forests  of  the  Murud  division  were  demarcated,  and  are  now 

1(1881)  strictly  protected.     In  other  parts  of  the  state  arrangementa 

[havo  been  introduced  to  limit  wood-ash  tillage,  and  not  to  allow 
timlier  to  be  cut  except  on  permission  from  the  Assistant  Political 

•  Agent.     Tlie  forest  servants  are  now  paid   in  cash  instead  of  in 

I  grain,  and  an  establishment  has  been  formed  of  two  rangei-s,  two 
clerks,  six  forester.s,  and  thirty  guards.  Kiuibis,  Kdthkaris,  Mhdrs, 
Agris,  MAlis,  and  Musalmiius  work  in  the  forests  for  wages,  a  man 

[receiving  fi-om  ^l.  to  Gd.  (2  cw,  -  4  as.)  and  a  woman  from  2J(i. 
to  44f/.  (IJ  as.  -  3  «s.)  a  day.  In  1881-82  the  total  forest  receipts 
amoxmted  to  £15()0  (Ks.  15,600),  and  the  forest  charges  to  £894 

|(R6.  8940). 

The  breeds,  habits,  and  uses  of  the  Domestic  Animals  of  the  Habsdn  Domestic 
[do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  neighbouring  KoUba  district.  Both 
[liuffaloes  and  bullocks  are  employed  for  ail  field  purposes  as  well  as 
[for  drawing  carts.  Bullocks,  buffaloes,  snU  cows  are  taken  out  in 
I  droves  and  grazed  in  the  lands  and  forests  set  apart  for  grazing. 
IfThey  do  not  orrlinarily  get  grain  or  condiments.  The  chief  cattle 
[breeders  are  the  Mdlis,  well-to-do  landholders,  aud  hhots,  but  there 
jia  no  systematic  breeding.  The  average  yeai'ly  cost  of  the  keep  of  a 
^bullock  or  milch-cow  is  estimated  at  about  £1  4«.  (Rs.  12).  A  good 
bullock  is  worth  £2  (Rs.  20)  and  a  milch-cow  £1  10s.  (Rs.  15).  No 
sheep  are  bred.  Fowls  are  reared  cliiefly  by  Muhammadtuis,  Beni- 
Lisriels  and  Kftthkaris.  A  full-grown  hen  fetches  3cj!.  (2  annas),  and 
tteen  chickens  can  be  bought  for  2,8.  (Re.  1).  Eggs  sell  for  ^d.  (2  jpe.) 
;h  or  eight  dozen  for  the  rupee.  Ducks,  turkeys,  pea-fowls,  and 
[guinea-fowls  are  not  reai'cd. 

Of  Wild  Animals  there  are  of  Felidae,  the  Tiger,  the  Panther,  and  Wild 
[the  Wild  Cat.  Tigers  and  panthei's  are  found  in  all  pai-ta  of  Jaiijira, 
icially  in  the  south  across  the  Rajpuri  creek  and  near  Mlm.Hla. 
late  years  the  extensive  forest  feUiug  has  greatly  reduced  their 
lumber.  The  Tiger,  vd<jh,  Felis  tigris  is  believed  to  be  of  two 
varieties,  one  larger*  lighter-colouretl  and  tiercei*^,  the  other  smaller 
"  trker  and  milder.*  Several  full-grown  tigers  have  been  shot, 
lach  smaller  than  the  ordinaiy  tiger,  and  almost  dark-brown  whei-e 
bhe  onlinary  tiger  is  yellow.  The  Panther,  hihla,  Felis  pardus  is 
)f  two  kinJi^  one  called  hihla  vdgh,  the  other,  a  smaller,  thinner,  and 
lUch  longer-necked  animal  called  karda.  The  rings  of  black  hair 
)n  the  yellow  skin  are  almost  the  same,  but  the  rings  on  the  small 
rariety  are  always  much   closer   together  and  seldom  so  perfect. 

*  Of  these  blackwcKKl  aaJ  ctbnits  are  very  rarp,  ^ 

*  Of  the  tigers  shot  by  the  late  Mr.  Larcoro,  one  measured  •immediately    after 
|e*tb,  Was  ten  feet  ten  inches  long. 

*  In  the  hot  aeasoa  of  1862  three  or  four  person  ewerc  mauled  by  tigers  or  paotbora 
~  one  woman  was  eaten. 
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Tigore  mkI  lATge  panthers  kill  inruiy  cattle;   the  sm 
feeds  chieflj  on  dogs  and  gnats,     TIk*  people  rarely  at. 
a  tiger  or  take  any  notice  of  his  killing  their  cattk-.     It  Ls  Wt 
they  say,  that  tigers  ahouJd  eat  cattle  than  that  they  Mhould  eat  i 
Panthers  and  tigers  are  occasionally  shot  with  a  spring-gun  or  bj 
aoUtary  watcher  over  the  body  of  an  animal  that  lias  wen  i 
The  Wild  Cat,  rdn  wwinjiar,  Felis  chaus  of  Habsin  iy  of  two 
the   Common  Wild  Cat  of  which  two  varieties  are  record! 
ordinary  stripe<i  cat  and  another  with  no  marks  on  a  Ught 
skin,  and  the  Civet  Cat,  kasturi  or  jovddi  iridnjar,  Viverra 
oensis  very  handsome   with  a  dark  brown  fur  spotted  with 
The  people  speak  of  a  third  wild  cat  ca]le<i  Jail  mdnjar  or  the  bl 
oat>  which  comes  into  a  village  at  night,  ransacks  hen-lofts,  and 
abo  fond  of  molasses  and  sugarcane. 

The  Sdnibhar  Rtisa  aristotelis  is  found  only  on  the  tops  of 
highest  hills  in  the  thickest  woods,  and  there  in  very  small  unmix 
and  extremely  shy.    They  eat  grass  and  the  young  shoots  and  lea\ 
of  trees.  The  Spotted  Deer,  ckitai,  Axis  maculatus  is  found  on  neaV 
every  wooded  hill  and  generally  in  herda     They  eat  ei^raso  an<l  hi 
a  special  liking  for  young  karvand  leaves.  The  pe-  > 
for  spotted  deer,  porting  men  with  guns  at  the  pa- 
to  make  for    Locally  the  name  bhekar  is  used  both  for  the  Bari 
Deer    Cervulus    aureus,    and    the    Four-horned    Deer  Tetracel 
quadricornis.    The  harking  deer,  a  larger  animal  found  in  more  oi 
ground,  is  light  red  in  colour  and  has  two  small  horns.     The 
four-homed  deer  is   found  in  the  ravines  and  water-courseal 
larger  hills,  and  is  of  a  much  darker  red.     Of  its  four  horns 
two  tines  each  are  perfectly  developed.     The  other  pair  n< 
nose  are  rudimentarj',  rarely  n\ore  than  two  inches  long. 
very  wary  and  are  seldom   shot.     The  Hog  Deer  or  Mouse 
pudti,  Memina  indica  is  sometimes  found  in  beating  thick  hill- 
forests.     It  Is  light  grey,  with  yeUow  rings  and  black  s| . 
back,  and  only   from  seven  to  eight  inches  high.     Then 
bony  knob  on  its  brow  but  no  horns. 

The  Wild  Pig»  ran  dukar,  Sus  indicus  is  of  all  wild  animals 
hated  when  alive  and   when  dead   most  prized    as   food, 
do  immense  damage  to  the  crops.     A  herd  of  pig  will  ruin  a  ric 
field  in  a  single  night,  trampling  to  destruction  what  they  do  not, 
cat    There  are  many  Porcupines,  sdil,  Hystrix  lencura  in  the  h\\ 
but  as  they  feed  by  night  and  lie  in  holes  during  the  day,  theT  i 
seldom  seen.    The  Mar^thds  are  fond  of  tlie  tfeMi  of  the  porcupii 
and   place  it  next  in  excellence  to  wild  pig.    Porcupines 
roots   which     their    powerful  forepaws   enable  them  to  uiiw 
The  Otter,  ud-,  Lutra  nair  is  common  both  in  the  sea  au.d  in 
They  are  almost  always  found  in  parties  of  three  and  four, 
fiah  in  gan^     The  people  say  they  always  bring  what  they  catcli 
the  creek  aide  and  divide  it  equally  on  a  smooth  stone.     They 
in  holes,  just  above  high-water  mark.     Their  fur  is  of  a  beaut 
deep  brown.  Wolves,  Idndga,  Canis  pallipes  sometimes  come 
SahyAdris  and  hunt  the  Janjira  hills.  The  Hyaena,  taraSjHyventu 
m  tOBunon.    They  are  large  powerful  animals  generally  of  a 
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isli-yellow  with  black  stripes.  The  marking  of  the  body  is 
times  curiously  like  that  of  a  tiger,  but  the  head  and  gait  are 
ble.  The  Jackal,  kolJui,  Canis  aureus  al:>ounds  all  over 
The  Wild  Dog,  kohmida,  Guon  rutilans  is  larger  than  the 
Tan  fox  and  has  a  bushy  tail.  It  hunts  in  packs,  and  smells  so 
owerfuUy  that  no  animals  will  remain  in  the  same  forest. 
Vild  dogs  hunt  together  with  such  skill,  that  they  are  said  to  be 
ble  to  kill  tigers  and  other  large  game.  Deaths  from  wild  animals 
re  rare.  Owing  to  the  pi-actise  of  Bhanddris,  Mardthas,  and 
[Athkaris  scouring  the  forests  day  anrl  night  with  their  guns  and 
ogs,  the  larger  game,  the  chital,  bhekar,  and  the  sdmbhar  are 
isappcaring  from  the  Habsan  forests.  To  prevent  4his  wholesale 
estruction  shooting  has  of  late  been  allowed  only  under  a  permit. 
Deaths  from  snake-bite  seem  not  to  be  frequent.  This  is  not  due 
>  any  scarcity  of  poisonous  snakes.  The  Cobra,  Naja  tripudians, 
%ursa  Echis  carinata,  Gk&nas  Daboia  elegans,  and  many  other 
aisonous  varieties  abound.  From  time  to  time  deaths  are  reported 
torn  .scorpion-sting.  Some  of  the.se  deaths  may  be  due  to  snake-bites, 
>ut  there  is  a  black  scorpion,  four  to  six  inches  long,  whose  sting 
Ight  prove  fatal  to  children  or  to  weakly  adults. 

Of  Game  Birds,  the  Pea-fowl,  mor,  Pavo  cristatus  is  common  in  the 
[ills.  It  is  always  found  at  no  great  distance  from  tilled  land,  to 
hich  it  goes  in  the  early  morning  and  in  the  evening  alx)ut  sunset. 
Is  grass  and  twig  nest  is  generally  Imilt  on  atony  ground.  The 
en  lays  in  July,  and,  in  October,  the  young  birds  are  strong  on 
e  wing.  Pea-fowls  are  grain  eaters ;  but  they  also  feed  on 
Dsects  and  caterpillars.  The  wandering  PhAse  P^rdhis  snare 
hem  and  take  them  for  sale  to  Bombay.  The  Jungle  Fowl,  nln 
ymbda,  Gallus  sonnerati  is  very  handisome.  The  cock  has  a 
lagnilicent  deep  orange  and  white  hackle ;  the  hen  is  smaller  and 
I  a  8ol)er  bi-own.  They  live  on  the  thickly  wooded  hill-tops  near 
ater.  Their  u.sual  food  is  insects  and  seeds,  but,  in  Novemljer,  after 
le  crop  has  been  reaped,  they  sometimes  feed  in  the  early  morning 
I  rice  fields.  The  nest  is  built  on  the  ground  of  roughly  ordered  twigs 
nd  grass.  The  hen  lays  in  May  and  June.  Like  pea^fowl,  jungle- 
wl  are  snared  and  taken  for  sale  to  Bombay.  The  Spur  Fowl, 
iJcutra,  Galloperdix  spadiceus  is  of  a  red  brown  not  unlike  a 
rtridge.  The  cock  has  a  crest  of  Ijlack  feathers  and  a  regular 
%n  tail.  They  take  their  name  from  the  spurs  with  which  the  legs, 
th  of  cocks  and  hens,  are  armed.  Spur  fowls,  though  common  on 
le  lower  hill  slopes,  tire  never  found  more  than  two  or  three  together. 
*hey  live  on  grain  and  small  insects.  They  breed  in  May  and  June 
El  a  rough  nest  on  the  ground  under  a  bush.  Of  Quails  Idvda  there 
e  the  Gr§y  Quail  Ooturnix  communis,  the  Rain  Quail  Coturnix 
romandelica,  tlie  Bustard  Quad  Tumix  taigoor,  and  the  Button 
^ail  TuiTiix  dus.sumieri.  The  Grey  and  Bain  Quails  are  birds  of 
asaage,  coming  about  the  end  of  November  and  leaving  generally 
February.  The  Bustard  Quail  is  common  all  over  the  lower  hill 
lop^s  in  flocks  of  eight  to  ten.  They  feed  on  grass  seeds,  and 
4)Out  August  build  their  nests  in  tufts  of  grass.  The  Button  Quail  is 
Iways  in  pairs  or  alone  ;  it«  food  and  nest  are  the  same  as  those  of 
e  bustard  quail.    Quails  are  noosed  and  snared  and  sent  to  Bombay 
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in  large  tin    '    •       Bnipe  thn&id  ava  of  throf   ^ 
Oallinago  ^  la,  the  Paintt^d  Ryncha-u    In  i 

Jack  GiUlinago  gailinula.     All  are  migratorj'  coining  in  Nn 
and  leaving  in  February,  but  both  the  iiaiiited  and   the  <: 
snipe  ore  said  occasionally  to  breed  in  Janjira.     Of  Wild  Due 
there  are  the  Mallard  Anas  Vioscbaa,  the  Common  Teal  Quei< i 
creoca,  the  Whistling  Teal  Denflrocygna  javanica.  and  the  \V 
Mareca  penelope.     These  are  all  migratory,  c- 
leaving  inFebruarj'.    Of  Curlews,  kural, two  - 
Numenius  lineatus,  and  the  Small  Curlew  Numenius  pi 
found  in  the  creeks  all  the  year  round,  but  chieHy  in  tlie  col  .  .. 
They  breed  in  the  creeks.     Of  Plovers  titohis  there  are  thro-, 
the  Stone  Plover  CEdicnemus  scolopax,  the  Grey  Plover  S^iu 
helvetica,  and  the    Golden  Plover  Chai-a^b-ius  fulvuK.     Tli. 
plover   is    a  resident  bree<liiig  in  the  district,  yon 
round  in  September.     Golden  and  grey  plovers  ai*e   - 
in  the  i-ains  and  occasionally  breed  in  August  and  September,  Itoi 
almost  all  are  migratory,  coming  in  large  Hocks  in  DccemK'r  anJ 
January,  and  living  sometimes  near  the  sea-shore,  liut  generally  is 
patches  of  dry  ground   in  and  near  creeka.     Partridges  art- 
in  Janjira,  though  they  are  found  in  large  numbers  to  tlie  n> 
the  Revdanda  creek. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  Konkan  fisheries,  written  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Sinclair,  First  Assistant  Collector  of  Kolaba,  is  priutetl  as  bs 
Appendix.  The  Janjira  fisheries  are  almost  entirely  '  u-t 
fisheries.     Lines  of  stakes,  chiefly  palm-tree  tnmks,  are,  ;  ^ 

of  the  stormy  season  (October),  sunk  in  the  Imnks  that  lie  oil  iLe 
shore  at  a  depth  of  fmm  eighteen  to  thirty  feet.     The   tops  of  tlw 
stakes  stand  tive  or  six  feet  out  of  the  water  at  high-tide.    Tbt 
stakes  are  driven  into  the  gi*ound  by  fastening  fishing  \x>tiis  t-  *'    " 
tops  at  high-tide,  the  weight,  as  the  tide  ebbs,  fureing  the 
into  the  bottom.     They  are  drawn  out  and  towed  ashore  in  Maj 
when  the  south-west  swell  sets  in.     Between  each  pair  of  stakr*. 
which  are  generally  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  apari.  a  large  1 
called  dhol  is  hung.     The  lower  half  of  the  mouth  of  the  net  is 
down  by  stones,  about  ten  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ^ 
the  upper  half  is  kept  open  by  floats  fa.stened  to  .strings.     Unr-t 
these  bag-nets  costs  from  £12  to  £15  (Rs.l20-Rs.l50),  and  a  pair  ef 
posts,  if  of  teak,  cost  from  £5  to  £6  (Rs.50-Rs.C0).     The  n>-^ 
generally  owned  by  several  fishermen  in  shares,  and  the  boat  i 
the  property  of  a  separate  person.     The  sale  pw)ceeds  of  the  fish  an 
generally  divided  into  four  parts,  one  for  the  boat-owner  and  three  for 
the  net-owning  crew.    Instead  of  fastening  them  to  stakes,  the  bag- 
nets  or  dhols  are  sometimes  moored  to  buoys  or  bairels,  known  as 
burkia  dhols.     The  value  of  a  set  of  barrel  and  bag-nets  is  about  £11 
(Rs.  110).     Creeks  are  fished  by  oblong  drag-nets  laced  ar 
to  a  pole  and  worked  against  the  stream  by  a  couple  of 
The  meahea  of  these  nets  vary  in  size  from  a  fourth  of  an  inch  to 
an  inch.     The  net»used  are  bag-nets  fastened  to  stakes  and  strotch«d 
across  the  creelcs,  or  they  are  hand -nets  cithrei*  round  or  fastened  (o 
a  couple  of  poles.     In  using  the  net  fastened  to  two  poles,  two  men 
stand  close  to  the  shore,  each  holding  a  pole,  while  two  or  threo 
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an  run  from  different  sides  beating  the  water  with  short  hand 

ickd  and  drive  the  fisli  to  the  net,  which  is  quickly  raised  and  tlie 

are  taken  out     Fish  ai'e  generally  caught  in  tliis  way  dui-ing 

d-tide.     The  circular  hand-net  is  osed  by  one  man,  either  from 

shore  or  from  a  cauoe.     There  is  no  state  restriction  on  fishing. 

It  the  fishing  grounds  of  tlie  diflerent  coast  villages  have  lieen 

wd  by  the  people  and  are  jealously  guarded.     The  chief  fishing 

lages  are  Chorde,  Saldon,  and  Borlai  in  Mdndla ;  Nandgaon  and 

ijgaou  in  Ndndgaon ;  Murud  and  Rajpuri  in  Murud  ;  the  Janjira 

ress ;    KJiii-sai,  Agarv^a,  and  KJifirgaou  Budruk,  in  Mhasla ; 

idri,  Purbadi,  Kudgaon,  and  Digi  in  Panchoitan ;  and  Shekidi, 

Ivat,    Shrivardhan,     Kdlinje,    and    Devgad    or    Haoreshvar    in 

irivardhan, 

le  chief  large  sea  fish  are  pomplett  tauri,  rdvas,  'paWtat,  mushi, 
liy  ghol,  hulva,  hing,  sakloy  and  ddngol.  Besides  these,  there 
'  s  of  two  kinds,  cray  fish  and  shrimps,  shrimps  being  caught 
lar^c  ijuantitit^s  during  the  rains.     Tlie  small  fish  which  breed  in 
the  crocks  are  boialnl,  bhingl,  shingdli,  idm^humi,  boi,  chiniburiypole, 
■  I,  tidUint,  kdlav,  ftarvala,  and  akdnt,     Fiah  roes  are  sent  to 
wUiiy.     Fish-curing  goes  on  in  all  coast  \dllagefl.    The  larger 
are  split  open,  cleaned,  soaked  in  strong  brine,  and  sunned,^   The 
nhtl  does  not  want  cleaning  or  salting  ;  it  is  cut  in  strips,  and  is 
jied  in  the  sun  on  strings  stretched  between  poles  from  ten  to 
live  feet  high.  Smaller  fish  are  dried  by  spreading  them  in  the  sun 
a  rock  or  on  the  sand.    Cured  and  dried  fish  arc  chiefiy  sent  inland 
)Ugh  Maliad     Except  Brdhraans  and  Gujardt  and  MdrwAr  Vdms, 
cla8ses  eat  fish.     It  is  bartered  for  grain,  four  poimds  of  grain 
yitxff  from  four  to  eight  pounds  of  fish.    Most  large  villages  have  a 
'     I  aarket-place  where  the  Koli  women  sit  and  sell  fash. 

iiAU  are  of  throe  classes,  Kolis  and  Kharvis  who  are  Hindus, 
d  l>a.lilis  whoai-e  Musalmans.  The}"-  together  number  alx)ut  7000 
nine  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  Kolis  in  most  of  the 
villages  on  the  creeka  gi'ow  hemp,  and  use  the  fibre  in  making  their 
nets.  Fishennen  who  fish  in  creeks  and  bays  pay  a  yeai'ly  cess  of 
10*.  (Ks.  5)  on  every  khtit  or  paii*  of  fishing  stakes,  and  6^.  (Rs.  3) 
on  each  net  buoyed  on  barrels.  Those  who  fish  at  the  mouths 
ji  creeks  pay  higher  rates,  and  those  who  do  not  own  permanent 
~  ":es  pay  a  house-tax.  In  1880  these  cesses  yielded  a  total  yearly 
renue  of  £331  (Rs.  3310).  Tlie  fishing  trade  is  much  larger  and 
jker  than  it  used  to  be. 

Lccording    to     the  •1872  census   the  population   of   the   state, 

tailing  871  persons  on  boai-d  vessels,  was  71,996  or  about  218  to 

i*e  mile.     Of  the  whole  number  57,675  or  SO'll  per  cent  were 

13,714  or  1917  per  cent  MusalmdiLS,  29  or  003  per  cent 

itians,  and  578  or  08  per  cent  Beni-Isrdels  and  Otheiu    The 

)i'tion  of  Musalm^ns  to  Hindus  varied  from  one  and  a  half  per 

in  Janjira  to  seven  and  a  half  in  M4ndla,  and  averaged  about 

per  cent.     Of  the  whole  population  48"2  per  cent  were  males 

5 18  per  cent  females.  • 
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The  1881  census  showed  an  incrt-juse  from  71,990  to  76,d8l 
600  per  cent     Of  the  total  number  01.810  or  80 9+  per  cent 
Hindus.  13^12  or  18'21  per  cent  Musaliiidns,  .')90  or  0*7  p*^^  cw*J 
Bi'ni-IsrjieLs,  47  ChrLstians,  and  two  Pfirsis.     Of  61,810  Hinduj^f 
w-re  early  tribes.     The  peiiientage  of  Biales  on  the  who!<»pop«l 
was  49"47  and  of  foinales  50  52.     Hindu  d 
50*08  per  cent  antl  Hindu  females  30,851  >  i    ; 

Hindu  populutinn ,  Munalm^u  males  numbered   boUl  or  40'tJS 
cent  and  Mu^alman  females  741 1  or  53*22  per  cent  of  the  Mu 
population  ;  Boni-Lsrufl  males  numbered  280  or  47 '4^3  per  cent  anlj 
Btni-Iarael  females  310  or  52*5  per  cent  of  the  Boni-I 
of  the  forty-seven  Christians  forty  were  males  and 

In   1872  there  were  13,769  houses  or  5*16  persona  to  each  honst] 
Of  the   whole  number  689   were  of  a  superior  and   13,080  of  tn 
inferior  class,  the  proportion  of  inferior  to  superior  being  as  niiK'tT- 1 
four  U^  six.     According  to  the  1881  c  i  '    re  were  15,926  he 

including  huta     Many  Musalm^us,  B.  ,   and   some  Pr 

own  good  houses.  Except  the  row  of  sUiall  dwellings  anvl 
that  form  the  mai'ket  placCj  each  house,  especially  ah>ng  the 
stands  in  a  sepai'ate  garden.  Owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  cUimrifl 
the  houses  are  all  built  on  plinths  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  TVjI 
plinths  are  of  stone  rubble  and  mortar  faced  with  dresse<l  trap  orl 
taterite.  The  walls  are  a  framework  of  wood  filled  with  1  ' 
sun-dried  bricks,  with  a  coating  of  mud  or  whitewash.  The 
class  houses  are  oblong,  and  have  tiled  roofs.  They  are  two  at 
high,  and  have  two  rooms  and  a  central  hall  on  each  floor, 
necessary  and  bathing  rooms  attached.  Their  value  varies  frrtDJ 
£200  to  £300  (Rs.  2000 -Rs.  3000).  The  middle  class  house  has  w«lb 
of  wattle  and  daub  and  a  roof  thatched  with  rice  straw.  Tlieyaf*] 
square  and  have  two  rooms,  and  part  of  the  veranda  is  i 
a  daub  and  wattle  wall  and  used  as  a  cook-room.  A  I 
kind  costs  to  build  from  £6  to  £7  10«.  (Rs.  CO-Rs.  75).  The  bii 
of  the  poorer  classes  cost  from  6*.  to  lOs.  (Rs.  3-Rs.  5). 

Every  good  house  has  a  store  of  copper  pots  and  earthen  ji; 
eating,  drinking,  cooking,  and  storing  gram ;  two  or  three 
bomid  Ijoxes  for  valuables  ;  cots  and  bedding  according  to  the  si»j 
of  the  family  ;  two  or  three  brass  stands   for   lamp   wicks  ;  awl  *| 
stone  for  grinding  condiments  and  curry  .spices.     For  husking  rio" 
there  is  a  mortar,  the  hollowed  stump  of  a  tree  into  which  the  no 
is  put  and  husked  by  w^omen  who  pound  it  with  the  iron-tiiip€«i| 
point  of  a  wooden  pestle  about  five  feet  lon^'  and  four  inches  aaro*j 
Besides  tools  for  the  different  callings  middle  cla.ss  liouses  liavei 
earthen  pots,  a  copper  water  vessel,  and  one  or  two  other  metal  | 

Most  Hindu  men  wear  only  a  loincloth  during-  the  day 
blanket  at  night.  A  middle-class  man  wears  a  loincloth,  a 
chain  round  his  waist,  a  tui-ban,  and  a  red-bordered  calico  shouldcx 
cloth,  A  few  Brjihmans  and  Prabhus,  who  are  state  servants, 
a  waistcloth,  a  silver  waistbelt  kargota,  a  white  cotton  coat, 
red  cartwhcfcl-shaped  turban. 

Of  ornaments,  high  class  women  wear  the  nose-ring,  gold  earrii 
gold  and  silver  necklaces,  bracelets,  anklets,  toe-rings,  and  ^^ 
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5a.     Women  also  wear  the  gold  bead  ornaments  known  by  the 
les  of  tidg   and   ketak,  phui,   and   rtnid.     Children  vAear  wrist 
ient3,  kadi  and  tode  generally  silver,  earr-iiigs,  anklets,  waist- 
ids  and  necklaces  kunthis. 

Jhe  higher  classes  eat  rice,  pulse,  butter,  spices,  vegetables,  milk, 

rds,  and  oil  ;  and  the  lower  classes  boiled  coarse  rice,  ndyli  or  harik 

Bad,  ndid,  spices,  and  dried  fish.     Rice  is  eaten  either  boiled  until 

[is  soft,   or   giound  into  floor  and  baked  into  bread  or  parched. 

:e  tiour  is  sometimes  mixed  with  nnfermented  cocoanut  juice  and 

len  slightly  baked.     This  is  called  sdnjan.     From  rice  flour  and 

toddy,  round  sweetmeats  are  made.  A  man  in  middling  circumstances 

i>  own  grain  and  clarified  butter,  and  he  gets  betel-leaves  and 

■  iblo5  from  his  garden.     A  man  tolerably  ofl'  has  a  servant   to 

loijk  after  his  cattle,  who  is  paid  sixty  poiinfis  (1  ^  7naiw)  of  rice  and 

>m  28.  to  4*.  (Re.  1  -  Rs.  2)  a  month.     In  middle  class  families  tlie 

)inen  do  the  bouse  work. 

[Though  the  bulk  of  the  people   of  Janjira  are  poor,  almost  all 

kve  plenty  to  eat  and  a  goo<l  supply  of  unfermentea  palra-jnice  to 

As  landholders  pay  in  kind  in  instalments    spread    over 

it  months,  and,   as  seed    advances  or  takdvi  are  made    when 

ited,    they  have  seldom  to  go  to  a  moneylender  to  raise  the 

ley  required  for  paying  the  rent.     Day -workers  are  paid  in  grain, 

)d  meal  of  rice  and  spices  and  dried  fish,  and  after  meals  a 

kught  of  inddi  or  unfermented  palm-juice.     Their  few  wants  are 

)plied  and  they  appear  happy.     Tlie  hu.sliandmen  are   quiet,  well- 

ived,  and  cheerful,  a  little  independent  in  bearing  but  by  no 

rude.     The  .shopkeepers  and  traders  are  quiet  and  civil. 

'The  following  are  the  chief  details  of  the  Janjira  castes  : 

Bralunana,  numbering  1162   in  1881,  are   found  in  greatest 

iralxji's  in  Murud  and  Shrivardhan,  and  in   smallest  numoers  in 

idla  and  Govjlle.     They  belong  to  five  main  divisions,  Desliasths, 

'ans  or   Konkanasths,  Karhddas,   Devinikhds,   and   Gujarat 

I.S.     Except  GujarJlt  Brdhraans  who  ai-e  traclers  and  money- 

x3eT8,  their  occupation  is  state  service,  priesthood,  beggings  and  in 
few  cases  husbandry.     As  a  class  Bralnnans  are  well-to-do. 

Ka'yasth.  Frabhus,  numbering  1492,  are  found  all  over  the 

In  token  of  their  Rajput  descent  Prabhus  rlo  not  eat  fowls. 

irding  to  a  local  story,  the  reason  is  that  the  fowl's  beak  is  like 

sn,  and  the  Prabhus.  being  writers,  object  to  kill  an  aninial  who 

themselves   lives  by  the  pen.^-  Except  a  few  who  are  small 

;r8,  their  occupation  is  state  service  and  husbandry.     Most  of 

are  well-to-do. 

Traders  and  Shopkeepers  there  are  546,  chiefly  GujarAt 

Marwdi'  Vdnis.     They  are  found  all  over  the  state.     The  Gujardt 

•re  said  to  have  come  from  Gujardt  in  the  beginning  of  the 


The  RAJpota  explain  their  dislike  to  hens  on  the  (^ound  that  Viey  are  foul  feeders. 
t  the  f«ehug  ifl  widespread,  and  is  fonnd  among  wild  tribt»s  who  ate  not  careful  to 
only  cleau  feeders.  The  feeling  seems  connected  with  the  reliEions  respect  for 
cock.  Perhaps  it  has  its  origin  in  the  feeling  that  the  spurits  of  the  dead, 
;  owr  thair  old  home,  may  have  foimd  a  resting-place  in  the  domestic  fowls. 
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present  century,  and  the  Morwfir  Vdnis  from  MKi 
tweijty  years.*    The  Gujardt   Vinis  are  p«nnaii. 
Mdrwdr  VAiiM  Jrtay  only  for  a  time.     They  are  m* 
ah'T '      '    '        '     'f'lg  in  cloth  and   mi^acollaneoas  <ii»Ki^^ 
con  'Cts  are  good 

t)t  HtlSbaudmen  thoro  are  seven  classes  withast' 
or  56  3U  j>or  i:cnl  of  the  Hindu  population.     Of  the 
15,403  werci  Kunbis,  7772  Agris,  5175   BhandAris, 
2698   M&Mh,    134    Jangams,   and   91   Gurava.      Kl.Siu- 
everywhere  and   are    permanent    residonti.     Besides    t 
work  as  da  ■■i*s  and  personal  ^.     As  a     * 

po<^r.     Agi;.  und  all  over  the  .  ept  in  8i 

Govdle.  They  arc  said  to  have  come  i'rom  Cheul  and  i 
Kolrtlxi  about  200  years  ago.  Besidoa  growing  rice,  they  ma: 
and  some  cut  pi>ts  an<l  toys  in  stone ;  othei*s  hold  Ituids  . 
sen^ants.  As  a  clas.s  they  are  poor,  Bh.vndAiiis  are  found  . 
the  8tatei  except  in  GovAle  and  Mindla.  They  are  said  to  ha\ 
from  the  south  more  than  200  y  They  are  sturl 

skinned  making  their  living  a     ,  juice  "Lrawers,  di 

liquor-sellers.     Others  are  husbandmen,  moneylenders,  gji; 
stone  pot  and  toy  makers.     Tliey  are  well-to-do.     Tht- 
who  are  found  aU  over  the  state,  are  husban<lmen  and  stv 
Their   condition    is    middling.     Mi.LLS,    of  the   two  s 
Chavkalshis  and    Pachkalshis,    are    found    in  iturud 
Shrivar«lhan,  and  Panchaitan.  They  are  said  to  have  r 
and  Revdanda  in  Kolttba  more  than  300  years  ago.    I:'" 
and  tilling  they  work  as  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and    laixjurers.    Al 
a  rule  they  are  well  off.     Jakqa-MS,  who  act  as  priests  to  some  KuuE 
andGuravs,  are  found  in  Mhasla.Shrivai'dhan,  Panchaitan,  andO<n 
They   ai*e  permanent   residents  and   are  said   to   havo  cov. 
the  state  about  twenty  years  ago  from  the  south.     Tliey  , 
funeral   ceremonies   for  some    Kimhis   and    Ouravs   and  \ 
husbandmen.     Their    condition    is  fair.     Guravs,  also  kiv 
Shiv.svAmis,  are  found  in   Hare.shvar  and  Mhasln.     They  bavri** 
tradition  of  having  been  formerly  settled   in  another  p»'t     '<"  tb 
countrjr.     Some  are  husbandmen,  but  most  act  as  mi 
Mahdcfev's  temples  and  as  musicians  at  marriages,     'in^-^ 
well-to-do  perhaps  a  rising  class. 

kNUFACTusERs.         Of  MaillLfactlir6rs  there  are  two  classes,    weavers   or  SaIis 
numbering  314,  and  oil-pressers  or  Telis  numbering  nin^'tA'-niiU' 
Except  in  Mdndla  and  Govale,  Sdlis  are  found  all  over  tl 
They  are  said  to  have  come  partly  from  the  south  and  part 
Mdi^aon  in  Koldba  some  150  yeai-s  ago.     They  weave  wai 
women's   robes,    .sashe^s,    and    turbans.     Some    of    them    arc 
husbandmen.     Wlien  in  work,  a  man,  his  %vife,  and   two  chi 
cam  from  Qd,  to  9d  (4  oa  -  6  a«.)  a  day ;  but  work  is  unst 
As  a  class  they  are  poor.     Although  most  oil-pressers  and  oil 
are    Beni-Isrdels,    Mar^tha    Telis    are    found    in    I^dudgoon 
Mdtidla.     Thi!y*are  said  to  haAC  come  in  the  beginning  of  the  pr 
century  from  the  Deccan,  and  are  now  permanent  rebidenta. 
press  oil  out  of  til  seed  and  from  karanj  and  undi  berries.   Their  I 


bullock.     Some  are  husbandmen  and    labourers, 
ay  as  a  close  holiday,  shutting  their  shops.     Their 
and  prospects  are  poor. 

Craftsmen  there  are  eight  classes  with  a  strength  of  3107' 
Of  th^'se  vS60  were  gold  and  silver  smiths,  Sondra ;  953  carpenters, 
595  potters,  KunibhArs ;  372  tailors,  Shirnpi.s ;  161  copper- 
ivdsirs;  104  ironsmitlis,  Lobars;  forty  wandering  ironsmiths, 
hisadis ;     and    twenty-two    saddlers,    Jingars.      SonAks    of    the 
aivftjnya  and  AksAli  subdivisions  are  found  all  over  the  state  and 
permanent  residents.     The  Daivajnya  SonArs,  who  claim  to  be 
ans,  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  south  about  300  years 
and  the  Aks^li  S<.indr.s  from  the  Deccan   aboul   a   hundred 
ago.     Except  a  few  who  are  husbandmen,  and  the  Aks41is  of 
Ivaruhan  who  niake  small  brass  cooking-pots,  goldsmiths  of  both 
visions  work  chiefly  in   silver  and  gold.     The  men  earn   9d.  to 
(6-8  as.)  a  day,  and  as  a  rule  are  fairly  oif.     The  women  add 
othing  to  the  family  earnings.     Cabpenters  or  SutIks,  who  are 
,d  all  over  the  state,  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  south  some 
jx'ars  ago.     Tliey  work  in  wood,  making  boxes  and  stools,  and 
ovale  make  iron  pota  for  cooking  and  other  pui^poses.     Tliey 
»tea<ly  well-to-do  class,  a  good  carpenter  earning  a  daily  wage 
^of  9d.  to    1*.  9d.|  (6-14  flw.).     Potters  or  KumbhIrs  are  found 
over  the  state  except  in  GoviOe.     They  are  said  to  have  como 
a  centui-y  ago  from  Mdngaon  in  KoUba  and  from  Dilpoli  in 
iri.      Besiiles   making   earthen  pots,   buckets,    tiles,   bricks, 
pots,  and  dolLs,  they  act  as  husbandmen.     As  a  class  they  are 
r,  a   man's   daily  eaniings  varying  from  2d.  to  dd.   (2-4  as.). 
AtLOBS  or  SuDiPis  are  found  all  over  the  state.     They  are  said  to 
>ve  como  about  200  yeai-s  ago,  some  from  the  Deccan  and  .some 
"^  ♦^'f^  south.     Besides  tailoring,  some  till  and  some  keep  shops, 
irly  cloth  and  grain  shops.     A  Shimpi's  daily  earnings  vary 
lu  Kid.   to  1*   (4-8  08.),   and  the  class  is,  on  the  whole,  fairly 
Ojitersmiths,  Ka.sAus  and  TAiiBATS,  ai-e  found  all  over  the 
,  and  aie  said  to  have  come  from  the  south  some  200  years  ago. 
of  them  work  in  copper  brass  and  tin,  making  and  tinning 
is,  and    some  of  them    tilling.      A    coppersmith   earns   6d.   to 
(4-6  oa)  a  day  and  is   fairly   off.     Ibonsmiths   or   LohArs 
kre  found  all  over  the  state.    They  make  field  tools.    GhisAdis, 
ironsmiths  or  tinkers,  come  every  year  from  the  Deccan 
m,  Mhasla,  and  Mandla.     They  make  and  mend  field 
ther  ii'on  tools*  and  are  poor  and  wild.     JiNGARS,  originally 
ers,  are  found  in  Shiivai-dhan  and  Panchaitan ;  they  are  said  to 
ve  come  from  the  Deccan  about  a  hundred  years  ago.     They  are 
ever  workmen  turning  their  hands  to  many  minor  crafts,  making 
*'  >  toys,  inkstands,  keys,  boxes,  musical  instruments,  table-drawers, 
te*l   and  car\^ed  wood-work,  and  cutting  the  paper  tiaras  or 
ffg  which  ai'e  worn  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom  at  Hindu 
ddinga.     As  a  class  they  are  faii'ly  off. 

Of  Personal  Servants  there  are  731,  of  whcJm^QS  are  barbers 

r  NhA\'i8  and  438  washermen  or  Parits.     Both  classes  are  found  all 

the  state.    The  barbers  are  said  to  have  como  from  tho  south 
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fti  '   years  ago;  and  of  the  wnahermen  some  an 

aj!  immigiuntfl  from  the  aonth.    Besides  following 

callings,  some  of  both  classes  act  as  husbandmen.     Neither 
wvU-to-do. 

Of  Herdsmen  and  Shepherds  there  are  3572  OavILs  ai4^ 
108  Dhangars.     Gavlis,  who  are  found  all  over  the  state,  are  i 
be  old  settlers.     In  appearance  and  dress  they  are  like  Kuobis, ; 
they  make  their  livuig  by  husbancb'y  and  cattle- rearing,  and  by 
sellinj^  milk,  cui'ds,  and  butter.     They  are  fairly  olE     DH-Vv^"'' 
who  ai*e  said  to  have  come  from  the  Deccan  and  from  the  K*i 
arc  found  mostly  in  Mhasla      Some  of  the  Dhangars  t 
some  cultivate,  and  some  prepai'e  country  blankets  fro ji 
Bombay  wool    Those  who  have  settled  as  husbandmen  ai-e  gcni-nJl) 
well-to-do  and  own  cattle. 

Of  Fishermen  there  are  5943  Kolis  and  Khirvis.     They  are 
found  all  over  the  state    except  in  Gov^le.     Among 
there  are  two  ilivisions,  Cheulkars  or  Son  Kolis  and  1 
The  Son  Kolis  are  said  to  have  come  from  Cheul  in  K 

200  years  ago;  the  IlAhtd<ikar3  are  old  settlers  from  ..- .- 

Mdngaon.     Kidhtildkars  eat  food  cooked  by  Cheulkars.  but  Cbeulkan 
do  not  eat  food  cooked  by  Rdhtddkars,     The  Kharvis  are  -  ■ '  '^ 
have  come  from  Chiplun  in  Ratndgiri  about  a  hundred  yt; 
The  men  of  lx>th  classes  wear  a  skullcap  and  a  loincloth.     A! 
fishers  and  seamen,  hardworking,  fairly  otf,  and  with  good  pro-p.  ci  . 
Some  make  string  and  rope,  and  a  few  grow  hemp  for  making  neU 

Of  Leather  Workers  there  are  1900  Chdmbhfo-s  and  twcntr- 
one  butchei's  or  Khatiks.  CHAMBHARa,  who  are  found  all  over  the 
state,  ai*e  said  to  Ije  old  residents,  except  a  few  known  as  DdbhoCs 
who  came  from  Dibhol  in  Ratndgiri  about  a  hundred  years  ago, 
Tliey  are  shoemakers,  tanners,  and  husbandmen.  They  are  baSy 
off  and  show  few  signs  of  improving.  Khatiks  are  found  in  Murud 
and  Shrivardhan.  They  ai'e  said  k>  have  come  from  the  Deccan  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  They  sell  goat's  flesh  and  send 
hides  to  Bombay. 

Of  Depressed  Classes  there  were  6485  Mhdrs,  34  Mangs,  anJ 
228  Bm-uda.  MhAks,  who  are  employed  as  village  servants  and 
messengers,  receive  grain  allowances  from  the  villagers,  and  in  some 
cases  till  land  They  carry  away  and  eat  dead  cattle  and  bring 
firewood  and  grass  from  the  forests  for  sale.  MAngs  make  paltu* 
leaf  brooms  and  rope  slings  or  shikaB  for  hanging  jars  and  other 
articles.  Buruds  are  found  all  over  tht?  state  except  in  Gov^le. 
They  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  south  about  200  years  ago. 
They  plait  reed  baskets  and  some  of  them  are  husbandmen. 

Of  Wandering  Tribes  eighty-one  Vadars,  four  Vanjd.ris,  and 
sixteen  Beldars  were  returned  from  Mhasla,  GovAle,  and  Mandla. 
Vadars  come  every  year  during  the  fair  season  from  the  Deccan  in 
search  of  earthwork.  The  only  pocuharity  in  their  dress  is  that 
the  men  wear  short  trousers.  They  dig  earth  and  make  rice  field 
dams,  being  paid  by  the  piece.  VanjAris,  who  ai-e  found  in 
NAndgaon  and  Shrivai-dhan,  come  from  the  Deccan  and  earn  their 
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^^^■e  by  carrying  grain  and  fuel  on  pack-liullocks.  BeldArs  or 
■^^■oering  quarrjiuen  and  stone  divsnt-rd  come  from  the  Deccan 
during  the  fair  season  in  search  of  work  and  return  to  their  homes 
uring  the  rains. 

Of  Religious  Beggars  there  were  sixty-seven  Kdnphate  Nd,th 

forty-three  Gondhalis,  thirty-one  Sarodis  or  Dakujis,  twenty 

and  twelve  Gopals.    KInphAte  NAth  GosAvis,  according 

their  o^^Ti  story,  are  descendante  of  the  disciples  of  one  Goraknilth, 

hose  shrine  is  at  P^tas  Shirala  in  Kolhdpur.     Of  these  Gosavia 

me  are  wanderers  and  some  residents,  living  as  husbandmen  in 

la  and  Gov^le.     They  are  said  to  have  been  settled  in  the 

le  for  about  150  years.     Wandering  Gosavis  rarely  stay  at  one 

for  more  than  three  or  four  daj's.     They  encamp  outside  of  a 

,  sometimes  in  the  open  and  sometimes  under  a  tree.     Tliey 

Iher  stretch  a  blanket  across  three  sticks  as  a  tent,  or  make  a  hut 

:  a  few  mats,  sticks,  and  branches.     Their  stock  of  chattels  includes 

grindstone,  some  earthen  cooking-pots,  some  wooden  plates,  one 

copper  and  one  brass  pot,  and  cots.     The  man  weai's  a  pale 

turban,  a  small  waistcloth,  a  jacket  and  a  blanket,  and  the 

woman  a  robe,  a  petticoat,  and  a  bodice.  The  women's  ornaments 
are  lead  and  zinc  bracelets  and  anklets,  and  occasionally  a  gold 
ose-ring  worth  about  2».  (Re.  1).  They  speak  a  mixture  of 
ujarJlti  and  Hindi,  though  most  of  them  know  Mar&thi  and  a 
ttle  Urdu.  They  wander  through  Sdtdra,  Poona,  AlibAg,  Janju-a, 
,nd  Ratndgiri,  travelling  in  bands  of  ten  or  fifteen.  Ihey  carry 
'owls  with  them  and  some  cows  and  buffaloes,  generally  from  ten  to 
weuty,  but  sometimes  as  many  as  a  hundred.  They  offer  the  cattle 
or  Side  and  beg,  attracting  notice  by  playing  on  a  one-stringed 
id<Ue.  Tliey  never  work  but  are  well  behaved-  The  women 
k  and  beg,  and,  when  the  band  Ls  on  the  move,  carry  the  bulk  of 
the  goods.  They  reverence  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods,  employ  a 
T'  '  lU  at  marriages,  and  have  a  peculiar  dread  of  e\'il  spirits, 
larriage  ceremonies  do  not  ditier  from  those  of  other  low 
chi»5  Hindus.  They  give  a  feast  and  call  in  a  Brahman  priest  from 
the.  neai-est  village.  A  .son's  marriage  costs  £5  to  £6  (Rs,50-Rs.60), 
Imlf  of  which  is  paid  to  the  bride's  father,  and  half  spent  in  food, 
clothes,  and  ornaments.  A  man  .spends  nothing  on  his  daughter's 
I  marriage.  They  are  said  to  have  no  burial  rites,  but  keep  a  death- 
•I.^y  at  the  end  of  a  year.  They  have  no  headman.  Gondhalis, 
,  wlio  are  found  all  over  the  state,  are  said  to  have  come  alx>ut  200 
^^^kcs  ago  from  Kolh^lpur  and  Tuljdpur  in  the  Deocan.  They  are 
BBPr  settled  in  the  state  and  live  by  begging  and  singing  songs 
\  in  Hindu  bouaeholds  on  marriage  and  other  occasions.  Sarodis 
or  DAkujts,  found  in  Murud,  Govile,  and  Mhasla,  have  come  from 
the  south  and  are  not  permanent  settlers.  The  men  wear  troii-sers 
and  a  long  coat,  and  live  by  begging  with  the  help  of  a  smatter- 
|ing  of  astrology.  BairAois  are  found  all  over  the  state.  Tliey 
eve  about  begging.  GopAls  come  to  Govdle  every  year  from  the 
eccan  on  Ijegging  tours.  The  men  wear  conical  ka^  trimmed  with 
eacock's  feathers,  and  a  large  tunic. 

The  only  Early  Tribe  is  the  KAthkabis.    They  number  972  and 
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are  foond  all  over  the  state.    Thoy  are  taavl  to  have  come  fron 
MAval  or  western  Deccan.     Some  of  them  live  in  the  hiJU  «»> ' 
on  the  borders  of  forests  near  villages.    They  belong  t 
Nik^ms.  VAghmors,  Moknes,  Kdlis,    and    SAnvates.     i 
corrupt  MarAthi,  and  live  in  square  wattle  huts,  whase  ou^ 
is  a  few  earthen  pots,  one  or  two  copper  vessels,  and  a  sickle, 
men    wear  a  loLricloth  and   sometimes  a  ahouiderclotli,  anf! 
women  a  scanty  robe  that  does  not  fall  below  the  knee  . 
bodice.      Their  only  ornaments  are  heavy  necklaces  of  glasi  ,. 
brass    earrings,  and  glass  bangles.      Some  of  tliem  grow 
and  harik  on   the  hill  sidCvS,  others  work  as  labourers  and 
goats ;  but  tha  bulk  of  them,  both  men  and  women,  live  by  sell 
nrewood  and  forest  produce  and  by  tapping  fore.st  palms. 
are  fond  of  hunting  and  shooting,  and  are  much  given  to  [i 
«nd  petty  thiexong.     Except  at  drunken  brawls,  which  soraeiimw 
end  fatally,  they  are  seldom  guilty  of  crime.      They  woi-sh'»'  ti  - 
ordinary  Hindu  gods,  but  never  employ  Brdhman  or  other  i 
They  are  fond  of  moving  from  one  place  to  another  within  .^ 
of  eight  or  ten  miles.     They  never  go  further  and  have  no  kn< 
of  other  liistricts.     They  are  averse  from  manual  labor 
recently  been  induced  to  work  at  road-making.     When  i 
to  work  they  are  the  best  and  hai-dest  workers  in  the  state, 
the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  six  betclnuts  are  laid  Vie! 
8atvtii  Devi,  the  mother  is  made  to  bow  to  the  goddess,  and  a  panr 
of  friends  are   entertained   with  country  liquor.      Alarriages 
settled  by  presents,  but  the   leave   of  their  hereditary  leajJen 
ndik  must  be  gained.     For  granting  the  marriage  license  the  leail^ 
is  paid  2s.   (Re.  1)  and  is  given  a  potful  of  country  liquor.    5o 
marriage  can  be  celebrated  unless  he  is  present. 

According  to  the  1881  census  MusalmAns  numbered  13  P^^"* 
18-2  per  cent  of  the  population.     They  are  chieily  found  in  J 
Mhasla,  Murud,  and  Shrivardhan.      They  belong  to  four  i 
Konkanis  numbering  12,429,  Habshis  or  Sidis  numbering  2').s   i 
numbering  1225,  and  a  few  families  of  Dakhnis.     Luc' 
kanis  of  Th.ina,  Koldba,  and   Ratuagiri,  the  Janjira  K- 
partly  descended  from  Persian  and  Arab   immigrants  lH?tw 
seventh  and  the  fourteenth  centuries.    The  Sidis  or  Abys 
are  known  to  have  been  settled  during  the  sixteenth  centun 
the  BijApur  kings,  and  are  said  to  have  originally  come  during 
rule  01  the  Bahmani  dynasty.     The   Dttldis  or  fisher.s    claim 
same  origin  as  the  Konkanis.     The  few  Dakln^is,  most  of  whom  aw 
butchers,  have  settled  in  Janjira  during  the  present  century. 

The  home  speech  of  the  Konkanis  and  DAldis  is  a  mixture  af 
MarAthi  and  Hindustilm  known  as  Konkani ;  that  of  the  Sidia  and 
the  Dakhnis  is  a  corrupt  HindustAni.  Almost  all  can  speak 
Hindustilui. 

The  foreign  element  in  the  Sidis  seems  to  have  been  Abyssini 
not  negro.  At  least  the  present  Sidis  show  no  signs  of  negrO 
blood,  being  wheet-coloured  with  high  straight  noses  and  thin  lips. 
The  beard  is  Scanty,  They  are  generally  larger  boned  ami  mon) 
robust  tlian  the  Konkani  Musahndna.  The  Konkanis  and  DAl<lii3 
are  generally  small  and  delicate,  light  coloured  or  swarth^^  with 
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atures  and  scanty  bean  Is. 
V  made,  and  full  bearded. 


The  Dakhnia  are  generally  dark, 
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Rich  Sidi  gentry,  Syed  landlords,  ami  Konkani  timber  and  other 
merchauta  own  good  one  or  two  storied   houses  of  brick  or  stone, 
with  strong  timber  and  tiled  roofs.     The  houses  of  middle  class  and 
poor  Musaimtlns,  except  in  some  of  the  larger  towns  where  they 
nave  tiled  roofs,  are  built  of  bamboos  and  rafters,  thatched  with 
rice  straw  or  grass.     Their  houses  are  oblong  and  are  peculiar  in 
having  the  front  door  at  one  end.     The  l>etttT  class  of  house  costs  to 
build  from  £20  to  £30  (Rs.  200 -Rs.  300),  and  the  poorer  house  from 
£3  to  £.5  (R8.30-Tl8.50).    The  articles  generally  found  in  a  house  are 
a  few  Indian  carpets  and  quilts,  some  cots,  and  copper,  brass,  and 
-'Is.     The  Sidis  deck  their  walls  with  swords,  shields, 
vets,  gtins,  knives,  and  daggers.     Most  well-to-do  families 
has  e  iiml*:;  uiid  female  servants,  and  a  stock  of  cows,  buffaloes,  goats, 
and  bullocks.     Rich  families   have  four   to   eight  bondsmen  and 
Iwndswomen,  generally  the  children  of  poor  Hindus  who  have  been 
bought  and  made  Musalmdns.    These  bondsmen  and  bondswomen  are 
not  hereditarj'  and  they  can  at  their  pleasure  leave  theii*  master  who 
^eeds  them  and  clothes  them.     They  marry  only  among  themselves. 
Musalman's   wardrobe   generally  includes,  besides  some  common 
suits  for  every  day  use,  a  large  fiat-rimmed  Briihman-like   turban 
T  head  scarf,  a  cap,  a  coat,  a  shirt,  a  jacket,  and  a  pair  of  trou.sers. 
~  G   rich    man's    wardrobe  varies  in  value   from    £10    to    £20 
100-Rs.  200),  a  middle  class  man's  from  £3  to  £5  (Rs,30-Rs.50), 
d    a  poor  man's  from  £1    to   £1    lOs.   (Rs.  10  -  R«.  15).      The 
Oman's  ordinary  dress  is  a  bodice,  a  robe,  and   a  petticoat,  over 
hich,  when  she  goes  out,  she  draws  a  sheet.    The  women  of  rich 
d  well-to-do  families  have  several  costly  sUk  dresses  ornamented 
ith  gold  and  silver  embroidery.    Middle  class  and  poor   women 
.ve  one  silk  dress  which   lasts  ten  to  fifteen  years,  and  three  or 
'<mt  common  suits  costing  3*.  to  5s.  (Rs.  1^- Rs.  2J)  each.     The 
valtie  of  a  rich  woman's  wardrobe  toay  be  estimated  at  £10  to  £20 
'T?s.l00-Rs.200),a  middle  class  woman's  at  £3  to  £5  (Rs. 30 -Rs. 50), 
,11  a  poor  woman's  at  £1   10s.  to£2  (Rs.  15-Rs.20).     Except  that 
1 1  ildis  sometimes  wear  a  large  gold  ring  in  the  right  car,  the  only 
uniaments   worn  by  men  are  gold  and  silver  finger  rings.     The 
women   have  generally  a  good   store  of  ornaments.     A  married 
woman  is  never  without  a  special  necklace  called  Jachha  of  glass 
and  "old  beads,  the  wedding  gift  which  is  always  worn  so  long  as 
t  l>and  lives.     AVoman  who  marries  a  second  time  is  not  so 

ijir  about  her  necklace,  but  if  she  is  young  she  generally 
;  -uadesher  husband  to  give  her  a  new  one.     Besides  this  necklace 
i  women  have  a  good  store  of  gol<l  noserings,  necklaces,  earrings, 
acelets  either  gold  or  silver,  silver  anklets,  silver  chains,  silver 
nger  rings,  and  other  ornaments.     These  ornaments  are  partly 
eaented  by  parents  and  partly  by  the  husband  as  a  marriage 
~ion  which  is  generally  worth  £12  Hi/.  (Rs.  127).     They  are 
le  property   of  the  woman.      Even  in  poor*  fifpiilics  these 
ruaments  are  carefully  kept,  but  they  have  sometimes  to  be  sold 
meet   marriage  and   other   special   charges.      Roughly   a  rich 
Oman's  ornaments   vary  iu  value  from  £50  to  £100  (Rs.  500- 
A  663-53 
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Rs.  1000),  amid.lle  class  wonmn's  from  £10  to  £20  (KiklOO-IU.J 
and  a  poor  woman's  from  £5  to  £8  (R8.50-R«.S0). 

The  Musalm^n's  ordinary  food  is  rice  and  n&chni  bread  eaiei 
with  fish  curry.     Tliey  take  two  meals,  one  in   0  "i*^ 

other  in  the  evening.     Those  of  tliem  who  are  hn-^  u  take 

third  meal,  an  early  breakfast,  at  snnrise. 

The  daily  cost  of  fowl  to  a  rich  Musahndn  family  of  four  or  five 
person.**  varies  from  Is.QJ.  to2{j.  (1 2  n^.-Ke.  1),  to  a  middle  cltiss  familj 
from  9J.  to  1«.  (6-8a*.),  and  to  a  poor  family  froi 
Public  dinners  are  given  in  honour  of  births,  m  . 
Tlie.se  dinnars  consist  o?  puldv  and  dahha  made  of  IniiJed  rice 
clarified  butter,  and  eaten  \\'ith  muttou-curry  cooked  with  pu 
vegetables.     To  give  a  hundred  guests  a  dinner  of  this  kind 
from  £1  10*.  to  £2  (Ra.l5.Rs.2a).     Except  a  few  rich   Sidis 
Konkanis  who  occa-sionally  drink  tea  and  coffee,  Musaliu«ln.s 
no  beverage  but  water.     Of  stimulants  mnhvda  li([Uor  ?  1 

some  Ditldis,  opium  is  eaten  by  a  few  Sidis  and  Syeda, 
all  eat  betel-leaf  and  betelnuts.     The  hereditary  calling  of  the 
is  state   service,      Some   of   them  have   good  housea   and 
yielding  yearly  incomes  of  £50  to  £100  (Rs.600-R«.  1000). 
Konkanis,  who  arc  landholders,  fanners,  and  trailers,   earn 
£30  to  £100  (Hs.SOO-Rs.  1000).  and  the  DAldis,  who.se  heredi< 
calling  is  fishing,  are  either  sen'ants,  fishei's,  or  sailors.     Tliey 
gowl  sailors,  ready  to  leave  their  homes  in  searcli  of  work  in  Bomltaj 
and  returning  with  their  earnings  afti'r  a  year  or  two.     Except  onj 
Ramzdn,  Bakav  Id.  the  last  two  daj's  of  the  Muharram.  and  oR'  f 
death  no  traders  or  artisans  take  holidays.     On  those  •> 
besides  resting  themselves,  they  give  a  holiday  to  their  m t\miii^ 
Tliough  hot-tempered,  crafty,  and  luxurious,  the  Sidis  as  a  elm**  are  I 
sober  and  thrifty.     The   Konkanis  are  famous  for  their  vi_' 
shrewdness^  and  the  Diildis,  though  hardworking  au<l   thn 
exceasively  fond  of  li<iuor.     Some  Sidi  and  Konkani  landlords  ano 
traders  are  well-to-do  and  able  to  meet  their  marriage  and  othfC 
special  charges,  but  a  weakness  for  good  living  and  show,  leids 
many  to  debt  and  some  to  want. 

As  a  rule  none  of  the  four  classes  of  Musabnilns  intermarry, 
late  some  Sidi  gentry  have  takon  wives  from  the  Konkanis;  Iflt 
the  Konkanis  never  give  daughters  either  to  DAldis  or  Dakhiits. 
They  have  no  special  claas  organization  and  no  class  rules,  the  K4d 
being  chosen  arbitrator  in  family  disputes.  All  join  in  their  praytA 
and  on  occasions  have  no  objection  to  eat  with  each  other. 

All  of  the  Janjira  Musalmtlns  are  Suunis,  the  Sidis  Kdon^ 
the  Hauafi  ami  the  Konkanis  and  Daldis  to  the  Shafai 
Almost  all    are  fairly  religious,   and   a  few  of   the  devout 
the  mosque  for  the   five  daily    prayers.      Some    of    '' 
observances  are   more  or   less  Hindu  in   spirit,   but 
MusaltnAns  seldom  worship  or  pay  vows  to  Hindu  god«. 
women  go  (^nifr  in  the  same  dress  they  wear  in-doors.     Kt 
women,  when  they  go  out,  cover  the  botly  from  hew!  t<.)  fool  wSflfj 
a  large  white   slieet.     All  Musalmans  obey  the  KAzi  and  get  ** 
to  register  their  marriages.  ,  The  ordinary  fee  for  X9^t 
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!  is  5*.  (Rs.  2^).  but  in  addition  some  of  the  rich  make  the 

u  the  present  of  a  turban  or  of  a  piece  of  new  cotton  cloth.     Boys 

^Are generally  married  between  tifteenand  twenty,  and  ^irls  between 

and  sixteen.     Betrothal  takes  place  six  months  or  a  year  before 

trriage,  and  costs  from  £1  to  £3  (Rs.  10-Rs.  30).  A  son's  marriage 

a  rich  man   £30  to  £60  (R«.  300-Rs.  600),  and  a  daughter's 

marriage  £20  to  £40  (Rs.  200- Rs.  4-00).     A  middle  class  man  spends 

£15  to  £20  (Rs.  ISO-Rs.  300)  on  a  son's   wedding,  and  £10  to  £15 

(Rs.  lOO-Rs.  150)  on  a  daughter's  wedding.     A  poor  man  spends 

£10  to  £15   (Rs.  1(K)-Rs.  15U)  on  a  son's  wedding,  and  about  £3 

(Ra.  30)  on  a  daughter's.     Few,  except  the  rich,  keep  the  sacrifice  or 

iakika   ceremony,  most  keep  the  initiation  or  bismillu  at*a  cost  of  6a. 

to  £1  (Rs.  3-Rs.  10),  and  a  few  celebrate  the  seventh  month  of  a 

[.woman's  pregnancy.      Funeral  ceremonies  are  performed  by  the 

lifu''  '  Kazia.     As  soon  as  life  is  gone  the  Mulla  is  called  and 

iiiwilv  y  the  shrou'l,  bathes  the  boily,  and  lays  it  on  the  bier 

jshrouded  and  scented  with  camphor  and  aloes.     The  bier  is  carried 

the  grave  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men  who  repeat  the  creed  as 

ler  walk,  and  are  now  and  then  relieved  by  the  other  bearers. 

store  reaching  the  grave,  either  in  the  mosque  or  in  the  grave- 

vard.  the  bier  is  set  on  the  ground,  a  prayer  is  repeated,  and  the 

oodj  is  laid  in  the  grave.     When  the  grave  is  filled  and  the  people 

have  gone  to  their  homes,  friends  and  relations  give  a  dinner  to  the 

mourning  fitraily  who  till  then  neither   eat   nor   <lrink.      If  the 

"y  has  many  friends  and  relations  they  continue  to  supply  the 

loumers  with  food  for  three  days  when  the  third  day  ceremony  or 

^xiarut  is  performed.     On  the  third  night  male  friends  and  relations 

[f,re  asked  to  come  to  a  manlud  or  reading  of  sermons  and  hymns  to' 

praise  of  God  and  the  Prophet  which  lasts  till  midnight.     In 

»e  morning  friends  meet  at  the  liouse  of  mourning  or  in  the  mosque, 

where  the  Kordn  is  read   and  flowers  and  scents  are  distributed 

and    taken    to    the    grave.       Some    well-to-do    families,   besides 

[Itecpiu^   the    tenth   twentieth  thirtieth  and    fortieth    days    after 

[death,  have  a  ceremony  after  six  months  and  another  at  the    end 

[of  the  j-ear.     A  rich   man's  funeral   costs  £10  to  £20   (Rs.  100 - 

200).  a   middle    class    man's  £3   to  £5  (Rs.  30  -  Rs.  50),   and 

)r   man's   £1  lOs.   to  £2   (Rs.  1 5  -  Rs.  20).      Except  the   poor 

fKonkaois  and  Daldis,  about  oue-third  of  the  Musalmiins  have  been 

flit  Urdu  and   Mar^thi ;  and  some  of  the  rich  have  begun  to 

their  boys  English.     Except  in  the  state  service  no  Janjira 

Tt^alm^n  has  risen  tt»  a  high  position. 

TIm*  Ronkanis  who  are  the  largest  community  of  Janjira  Mu.salra4na 
nly  known  as  Janjirkars.  They  are  chiefly  Shaikhs, 
i-ti  are  some  Syed  families  from  Madiua  and  Hydramaut 
,,  who  seem  to  have  settled  about  four  hundred  years  ago.  Some  families 
Vil!  tlivmselves  Khfln,  who  are  probably  not  of  Afghan  descent^ 
the  repre.se ntatives  of  succe.s.sful  soltliers  who  won  the  title 
,vi  iMiwn.  As  a  rule  Konkania  do  not  add  Shaikh  to  their  names. 
[Tliey  use  a  surname  taken  either  from  their  calMng  as  Kliot  or 
l&iUei,  or  from  their  dwelling  place  as  Janjirkar  and  Murudkar. 
iTbeir  women  add  Bibi  to  their  names.  A  special  class  called 
|01)orv4ihi,  from  c/^/ko/m nt  a  boy.  are  the  illegitimate  issue  of  rich 
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Konkanis  and  Sidi  Sardars.     They  call  themselves  Konkanis.  h 
other  Konkauis  look  down  on  them,  and,  though  some  take 
from  among  them,  no  Konkani  will  give  his  «laughter  to  a  Cliorvi 
The  home  speech  of  the  Konkauis  is  the   mixture  of  Mar^thi 
Urdu  which  is  known  as  Konkani.     They  are  generally  thin, 
re<i;ular  featured,  and  brown.     As  a  rule  the  men  shave  the  hen 
and  have   thin  beards.     Like  the  men   the  women  are  t-all 
delicate,  fair,  and  with  good  features.     They  do  not  appear  in  puhl 
during  the  day.     When  they  visit  friends  or  attend  parties 

fo  out  at  night  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  a  large  white  sh* 
'hey  engage  in  no  work  except  house  work.     Indoors  men  w€ 
a  waistclotK  or  lungi,  a  jacket  or  bavdi,  and  a  skuUcap ;  and 
of  doors  trousers,  a  jacket,  a  large  white  coat,  and  a  turban-     TI»e" 
women  wear  the  Hindu  robe  worn  like  a  petticoat  and  a  bodic*. 
Their  ornaments   are  gold  noserings,  necklaces,  and  earrings,  and 
silver  bracelets,  anklets,  and  linger  rings.     Botli  men  and  woma 
are   neat   and  clean   in  their  habits.      Tlie  men  are  liospitiilil^ 
hardworking,   thrifty,    and    sober,  but   proud   and   hot-tem] 
Some  are  well-to-do  owning  land  and  trading  in  timber.     Others 
the  middle  class  are  st^ate  serN'ants  and  husbandmen.     The 
live  almost  from  hand  to  mouth  and  are  always  in  debt.     Excfpl 
that  of  late  some  Konkani  families  have  intermarried  with  the  Sit 
they  marry  with  no  one  but  their  own  class.     In  religion  thoj 
are  Sunnis  of  the  Shafai  school,  but  few  are  strict  in  saying  the 
five  daily  prayers.     Tliey  obey  the  Kdzi  and  appoint  hira  an( 
other  respectable  members  of  the  community  arbitrators  in  familj 
disputes.     They  teach  their  children  the  Kor^u  and  to  read  Urdi 
and  Mardthi.      Few  learn  English   and  none  have  risen  t")  higl 
official  posts. 

Sidis,  the  representatives  of  Habslii   or  Abyssinian   slaves  aoc 
soldiers  of  fortune,  are  found    only    in     Janjira   island.      Th« 
number   258   and    rank   next   in   importance   to   Konkanis.    Mf 
of  them  are   relations  of  the  Nawdb   or  head  of  the  state, 
have   inherited     state    laud   grants    or   allowances.      They   sj 
Hindustani  and  Konkani  both  at  home  and  abroad.    They  are 
strong  and  well  made,  with  good  features  and  bro?rn  or  wh< 
skins.      The   men   .shave   the  nea-i  and   wear  the   beard    thot 
their  faces  have  generally  little  hair.     The  women,   who   are 
the  men  in  appearance,  never  appear  in  public  and  add    not 
to  the  family  income.       Indoors  the  men  wear  a    waistdot 
lungi,  a  jacket,  and  a  skullcap,  and  out    df  doors   a    turban  or] 
head  scarf,  a  long  coat,  and  loose  trousers.      The  women  wear  the' 
Hindu  robe  over  a  petticoat,  which  is  also  used  as  a  night  dress,  and 
a  bodice.     When  they  go  out  in  the  evening  to  pi\v  visits  theyj 
shroud  themselves  in  a  large  white  sheet  which  hides  the  whole  face  I 
except  the  eyes.     They  are  fond  of  ornaments  and  have   a  good] 
store  of  earrings  and  noserings,  bracelets,  anklets,  and  ueeklocea.] 
As  among  Konkani  women,  the  glass  and  gold  bead  necklace  ilj 
put  on  the  firfit  day  after  marriage  and  is  worn  constantly  and  kept 
with  care.     Both  men   and   women   are   neat   and  de^n  in  tiuar] 
habits.     Rich    Sidis  generally   deck    their    houses    with    swords,] 
shields,  lances,  muskets,    knives,  and  daggers  hung  on  the  wallaj 
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from  wooilen  pegs.     A3  a  class  they  are  luxurious  hot-tempered 

t&nd  dishonest,  but  sober  and  tlirifty.  They  are  either  landholders 
or  stftte  servants,  and,  except  a  few  who  are  poor,  are  generally 
wtjll-to-do  and  able  to  meet  special  charges.  They  are  Sunnis  of 
ihe  Hanafi  school,  and,  except  a  few  of  the  younger  men,  are  religious 
and  careful  to  say  the  daily  prayers.  They  obey  the  Kdzi  and 
employ  him  to  ai'bitrate  in  famil}'  and  other  tlisputes.  They  have 
no  special  class  organization  and  no  special  religious  head.  Tliey 
teach  their  boys  some  Urdu  and  MarAtbi  and  to  read  the  Korin. 
A  few  learn  English.     On  the  whole  they  are  well-to-do. 

Ddltlis,  from  ddlad  fishing,  are  said  to  have  been  known  in 
I  Arabia  as  aavsheni  or  coast  people.  They  number  about  1230. 
^KLike  the  Koukanis  they  are  said  to  have  fled  from  Arabia  on 
^■account  of  the  tyranny  of  Hajjaj  bin  Yusuf  (A.D.700),  but  their 
forefathers  probably  settled  at  different  times  between  the 
eighth  and  thy  thirteenth  centuries.  Besides  in  Janjira  they  are 
"lound  on  the  Ratnagiri  coast.  The  men,  are  tall  or  middle  sized, 
ell  made  and  strong,  of  a  dark  or  olive  colour,  and  with  thiu 
leards  like  the  Konkanis.  Tliey  shave  the  head  and  wear  the 
,rd.  Their  indoor  dress  is  either  a  waistcloth  or  a  loincloth 
jUid  a  skullcap,  and.  on  going  out,  a  head  scarf  or  turban,  a  jacket, 
d  a  waistcloth  or  a  pair  of  tight  trousers.  The  women  are 
11  or  of  middle  height,  delicate,  well  featured,  and  fair.  They 
ear  the  Hindu  robe,  and  a  petticoat  and  Ixxlice  like  the  Konkanis. 
They  appear  in  public,  but  few  of  them  do  any  work  beyond 
looking  after  the  house.  Both  men  and  women  are  dirty  and 
iitidy.  They  speak  a  corrupt  Konkaui  using  many  peculiar  words 
d  phra<!es.^  They  are  hardworking  and  thrifty  but  excessively  fond 
of  drink  ;  most  of  them  ai-e  in  debt.  They  are  either  husbandmen 
r  seamen.  Many  of  the  sailors  find  emploj-ment  in  Bombay,  most  of 
ihem  as  seamen  either  on  European  or  on  native  ves.sels  but  a  few  of 
he  more  intelligent  as  engineers  of  steam  launches  and  other  small 
Tuift  Thi^y  marry  only  among  themselves,  but  have  no  special 
nation.  In  religion,  like  the  Konkanis,  they  are  Sunnis 
I  d  school,  but  few  of  them  are  religious  or  careful  to  say 

eir  prayers.     They  take  no  interest  in  educating  their  children 
id  show  no  signs  of  bettering  their  condition. 

Beni-Isra'els  are  returned  as  numbering  590.  They  are  said  to 
ave  iteen  much  more  numerou.s  during  the  eighteenth  century  when 
the  Sidi  was  powerfiil,  and  Danda  Rdjpuri  was  a  place  of  trade.  In 
Panchaitan  or  Diva-Borlai  alone  there  are  said  to  have  formerly 
been  one  hundred  and  twenty  families.  During  the  wars  with  the 
Mar4.thds,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  many 
families  are  said  to  have  gone  to  Koldba  and  Bombay.  iTiey  are 
divided  into  White  Bem-Isrdels  and  Black  Beni-Isrdels.  The  White 
Beni-Isriels  are  probably  the  descendants  of  the  original  immigrants 
and  the  Black  Beni-IsrAeLs  of  converts.     The  two  classes  neither 
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eat  together  nor  intonuarry.     The  men  have    '" 
tho  nose  Ix'in^  dec-it Iwlly  aquUine.     The  face  ]j 
Afghiui  type,  but  tho  Ixxiy  is  of  inferior  strength  and  size,     E; 
two  tufts,  one  over  each  ear,  the  men  shave  the  head  ;  tliey 
tho  mostache  and  a  short  beard,     Tlie  women  are  generally  giW* 
looking.     Like  Hindu  women  they  wear  the  hair  tieil  behind  the 
head    m   a    knot.     Most  of  the  Beni-IsrAcls  are  oil-pre«8t*rs,  Iwt 
many  are  husbandmen  and  craftsmen,  chiefly  carjjonters. 
homr  tongue  is  MarAthi,  and  their  houses  are  like  those  of  ! 
claiis  Hindus.     The  only  special  article  is  a  box  tixod  to  tli 
part  of  the  right  door  post.     This  contains  a  piece  of  paxt  .^.-... 
with  a  verse  from  the  Old  Testament,  so  placed  that,  from  ihc 
outside,  the  word  Almighty  can  be  read  through  a  hole.    They  ImT* 
two  meaLs  a  day,  the  men  and  women  eatm^g  sepftrat«?ly     Tlinr 
dress  is  partly  Musalmiln  partly  Hindu.     They  v  • 

and  have  no  images  in  their  houses.  On  the  ei^ 
the  birth  of  a  boy,  he  is  circumcised  by  their  priest  or 
whom  a  present  is  made  according  to  the  means  of  the  i>..i  ,„.., 
and  a  feast  is  given  to  relations  and  friends.  A  day  before  the 
marriage,  the  t»oy  is  rubbed  with  ttirmeric  brought  by  th'  ' 
relatives  from  her  house.  On  the  marriage  day  the  girl  i> 
on  a  chair  or  on  a  raised  seat,  and  the  boy  is  made  to  stand 
her.  A  cup  containing  aherhat  into  which  a  silver  ring  is  dro 
18  brought,  blessed  by  the  priest,  and  handed  to  the  girl,  wlio  dnnkj 
some  of  it  and  hands  the  cup  to  the  lx)y  who  empties  it.  The 
silver  ring  is  placed  on  the  girl  s  right  foretmger.  and  the  marnagi 
bond  is  read  and  signed.  On  the  third  day  the  boy  walks  with  las 
wife  to  his  own  houAie.  When  a  Beni-Isrdel  dies  the  priest  rep«*t9 
verses,  and  the  coi-psc  is  cai'ried  to  the  bmial-ground  and  burifid 
with  the  head  to  the  ea.st.  Verses  are  repeated  and  the  moimicR 
return.  Three  death-feasts  take  place,  eight  days,  six  months,  aoii 
one  year  after  the  death.  In  each  village  social  disputes  ai-e  settled 
by  a  headman  at  a  meeting  of  the  men  of  the  caste.  Though  fowl 
of  liquor  and  extravagant  on  ceremonial  occasions,  the  Beni-Lsridb 
are  a  steady,  hardworking,  and  successful  people.  They  send  their 
boys  to  school,  and  tljey  have  no  professional  neggars. 

According  to  the  1872  census  there  were  245  towTis  and  village*, 
of  which  foui-teeu  were  uninhabited  and  twenty-eight  were  hamlet*. 
In  1881  the  number  of  towns  and  villages  was  returned  at  234. 
Among  towns  the  largest  are  Shrivardhan  with  7424  people,  MuniA 
with  6363,  Mhasla  with  1830,  and  Janjira  wit^  1874.  As  a  rule  the 
larger  villages  are  along  the  coast  or  on  one  of  the  creeks.  In  these 
coast  and  creek  villages  all  signs  of  houses  are  hidden  by  belts 
of  cocoa  and  betel  pdms,  w^hich  fringe  the  sea  from  a  quart'er  tot 
mile  broad  and  sometimes  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  two  miles  long. 
Except  the  row  of  small  dwellings  and  shops  that  form  the  market 
place,  each  house  stfknds  in  a  separate  fenced  garden.  A  main  road 
from  end  to  end  of  the  village,  with  side  lanes,  runs  through  the 
palm  groves,  thg  trees  meeting  al)ove  and  casting  an  unl.>rokcn 
shade.  Owing' to  the  dampness  of  the  climate  the  houses  are  built 
on  plintlis  from  two  to  three  feet  high.  The  richer  rice  land 
villages  are  usually  built  on  the  skirts  of  one  of  the  hill  rangea 
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which  fringe  the  rice  lands.  They  are  fairly  shailed  with  large 
mango  and  pipul  trees,  and  here  and  there  an  isolated  cluinp  of 
bamboos.  The  houses  are  much  like  the  coast  houses,  except  that 
they  are  j^rouped  together  not  separate,  and  that  the  plinths  are 
lower  and  less  regular.  The  hill  hamlets  are  clustei's  or  low  huts 
in  spaces  in  the  forests  cleared  of  brushwood ;  some  have  plinths 
d  some  have  no  plinths.  All  are  built  of  rough  poles  cut  from 
the  forests,  with  no  attempt  at  dressing,  and  with  walls  of  mud 
and  stone  or  of  wattle  and  ciaub. 

Though    there   are   no   regular   village   communities   the    large 

villages   have  a  headman  pdtil,  an  accountant  kulkaiiii,  a  priest 

updilhya,  and  a  servant  or  trJidr.     Small  villages  have  a  kdrofuiri, 

pdtWs  assistant   and  a  mJuir.     The   headmen  are  BrAhmans, 

rabhus,  Mardthds,  and  in  a  few  cases  Musalmiins.    In  MunalmAn 

there  is  a  innlln,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  mosque  and  a 

or  crier.     Tlie  malla  has  a  grain  allowance  from  the  state, 

and  the  hdngi  receives  a  turban  and  2*.  6<i.  (Rs.  1^)  for  attending 

marriages  and  funerals.     The  NawAb,  as  head  of  the  state,  is  also 

li^oufi  head  or  kdzi.     He  deputes  his  powers  to  certain  persons 

'  vi\   ndibs.      Hindu   religious  officers  have   fees   but    no    state 

llowances,  though  like  Musalman  priests  they  are  free  from  the 

'  •>»s.     In  marriages  the  bridegroom  has  to  apply  to  the  Nawdb 

I  him  a  fee  of  2».  (Re  1).     An  order  is  granted  on  the  raahdl, 

here  it  is  registered  and  sent  to  the  ndih  in  the  case  of  a  Musalman 

r  to  the  uj}dcUiy(t  in  the  case  of  a  Hindu.     If  no  objection  is  raised, 

"le  marriage  is  celebrated  and  the  religious  officer  takes  his  fees, 

een  1863  when  forests  began  to  be  cut  and  1878  when  they 
l>e  presei'ved,  wood-cutting  brought  from  the  Deccan,  for 
.he  eight  tine  months  (November-June),  about  5000  men  and  women 
f  the  Bcld4r,  Ml»dr,  and  Kunbi  castes.     The  demand  for  this  laliour 
\a»  ceased,  and   the   only    incomers,  except   beggai"s    ami   other 
ire  Agris  whom  the  area  of  waste  rice  lands  draws  from 
uring  British  villages.     From  Janjira,  Mh^rs,  Kunbis, 
4U)d  Dkldi  Musalmdns  go  for  work  to  Bombay  in  the  beginning  of 
■the  fair  season  and  come  Vjack  lieforc  the  rains.     The  Kunbis  and 
ars  work  as  carriers  and  labourers  and  the  Ddldis  as  boatmen 
Bombay  hai'boui'.     The  crews  of  the  Bombay  Duhdsh  or  ship- 
chandlers'  boats,  of  Peninsular  and  Oriental   steamships,   and   of 
ost  of  the  smaller  coasting  steamers  are  largely  recruited  from 
bsan.     Ontheii*  return  the  Kunbis  and  Mhdrs  work  in  the  fields 
uring  the  rains  ;  the  Diltdis,   who  sometimes  bring  back  as  much 
£10  (Rs.  100),  generally  rest  till  the  fair  weather  comes  round. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

AGRICULTURE,  CAPITAL,  AND  TRADE. 

Agriculture  supports  25,060  people  or  nearly  one-third  of  tht 
population.     Except  towaxda  the  west  where  it  is  aamiy  the  »«oil  if 


re<l  and  atony.  Janjira  has  never  been  aurveyeiL  Accorrfing  tp  a 
rough  estimate,  of  the  whole  area  from  22,000   to  or 

about  thirty  per  cent  ai'e  arable,  and  of  the  aiable  at  »i»0 

acres  or  83'3  per  cent  are  under  tillage, 

A  large  area  of  land  is  watered  from  welk  woiKoa  rj  tne 
common  Peman  wheel  The  water  is  distributed  by  small  conduit 
and  iu  a  few  places,  is  carried  by  ducts  across  streams,  thi5  waVof 
being  led  to  the  iiolda  by  small  canals  above  the  level  of  \h» 
streams.  This  is  chiefly  during  and  for  a  short  time  after  Uufc 
south-west  monsoon.  In  stream-bank  viUages  garden  crops  an 
grown  with  water  brought  by  the  ukti  or  bucket  and  lever  Uii 
The  area  which  can  be  watered  from  river  ern!  '  nts  is  .Hmafl. 
Sugai-cane  is  grown  in  a  few  places,  and  is  genei  t  raw  in  Ui« 

neighbouring  villages.  Of  late  years  a  considerable  aica  has  lx«n 
won  by  embankments  from  the  salt  marsh  along  thu  boixlersof 
creeks.  Among  these  are  two  specially  lar^e  works  on  either  side  of 
the  Rdjpuri  week,  one  at  Chinchgad,  the  other  to  the  south  of  DigL 

Cbnpi.  Of  20,000  acres  of  tilled  land,  11,600  were  under  rice  bhfU  Oryu 

~'  sativa,  2800  under  ndckni  or  7J/i;<7/i  Eleusine  coracana,  ler 

■Wirt  Panicum  miliare,  1600  under  karik  Paspalum  sci  urn, 

200  under  til  Sesamum  indicum,  and  900  under  hemp  t4g 
Crotalaria  juncea.  Such  other  crops  as  adva  Panicum  miliaoeum, 
kdmj  Panicum  italicum,  lulid  Phaseolus  mungo,  imuj  Phaseohot 
radiatus,  tier  Cajanus  indicus,  chauli  Dolichos  catjang,  pdtia 
Dolichos  lablab,  and  vfU  Dolichos  spicatus,  occupied  about  120  aciva 
The  area  under  garden  crops  was  about  1€80  acrea 

Rice,  the  staple  crop,  is  grown  in  the  moist  alluvial  vnlleTtt 
About  February  the  husbandman  begins  to  make  ready  his  field  \>y 
burning  wood  and  grass  whose  fishes  serv^e  as  manure.  After  the 
first  fall  of  rain  (June  5-13)  plougliing  begins.  The  people  generally 
club  together  and  bring  five  or  six  ploughs  to  one  field  and  sooa 
make  it  ready  for  .sowing.  Except  in  salt  land,  rice  seedlings  are 
always  planted  out  The  planting  goes  on  during  July  and  Augast> 
and  the  cix)p  is  generally  ready  for  cutting  gome  time  in  October. 
In  November,  after  the  rice  has  been  housed,  the  soil  is  ploughed, 
and  a  crop  of  pulse  is  raised.  About  thirty  different  vai-ieties  of  long- 
stemmed  rice  ai'e  grown  in  marshy  lands.^  The  estimated  average 
yield  in  an  acre  of  well  watered  sweet  rice  land  is  300O  pounds;  m 
an  acre  of  soil  of  the  middle  sort  from  2000  to  2.500  pounds ;  and  in 
an  acre  of  soil  of  the  poorer  sort  from  600  to  1000  pounds.     The 


I  The  names  of  the  varieties  of  rice  are,  jsonce/,  pa/an, ' 
gJunuiivft,  (imfnimohart  J^hair,    borka,  tdmbesdt,  ffodivl, 

vargol,  dfwrki,  m<Uii,  jireadl,  chimanml,f7hoi,gHridmrgai,  lamoaa  muw^  moaftOAtum. 
vulfpatau,  dMfi/a,  bdrjal,  chokhi,  inU  [Kitan  aud  rd^ltdg. 
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to  £4  (Rs.  36-Rs.  40)  the  khayidi  of  800 


price  of  husked  rice  varies 
of  cleaned  rice  from  £3  128, 
pounds. 

Most  uplands  and  the  lower  slopes  of  the  smaller  hills  are  given 
to  ndc/ini,  inH,  and  harik.  The  bi-uahwood  is  cut  and  burnt  and 
the  ground  ploughed  and  made  ready  for  sowing  in  the  rains.  On 
ft  piece  of  cleared  land  the  succession  of  crops  is  ndchin  during  the 
first  year,  iwtn.  during  the  second,  and  harik,  rdla,  or  any  other 
inferior  grain  during  the  third  year.  Hemp  is  generally  grown  on 
J  clearings  after  a  succession  of  varhis  crops. 

Of  garden  crops  the  betel  palm  eit/pdri  Areca  catechu  is  the  most 
fitnport&nt  Shrivardhan  betelnuts  are  known  over  the  whole  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  The  seed-nut  is  sown  in  February  or  March 
about  half  a  foot  deep  and  is  carefully  watered.  After  about  four 
I  months  the  plant  appears  and  is  watered  every  second  day.  When 
,  it  is  four  yea-rs  old  it  is  planted  about  two  feet  and  a  half  below 
the  surface,  a  foot  and  a  rpiarter  of  the  see<lling  being  buried  under 
[the  ground  while  a  round  trench  of  the  .same  depth  is  left  for  the 
f water.  After  four  or  five  years,  tliat  is  when  the  tree  is  eight  or 
nine  years  old,  if  it  has  been  kept  watered  at  intervals  of  one  or 
two  days  and  is  manured  during  the  cold  weather,  it  begins  to  be^r. 
The  yearly  yield  from  one  tree  varies  from  twenty- five  to  400  nuts. 
Other  gai'den  crops  are  sugarcane  us  Saccharum  officinarum,  betel 
leaves  jidn,  cocoanuts  ndral  Cocos  nucifera,  pine-apples  ananas 
[Ananaasa  sativa,  puniclos  pniynls  Citrus  decumana,  plantains  keli 
iMusa  parailisiaca,  mangoes  ?tinha  Mangifera  indica,  lemons  iinibvi. 
Citrus  berganiia,  jacks  phanas  Artocarpus  integrifolia,  white 
pumpkins  pdnr/Arrf^^itJ^Ao  Cucurbita  longa,  guavas  peru,  Psidium 
pomiferum,  custard-apples  sitdphal  Annona  squamosa,  cucumbers 
Kdkdi  Cucumls  utilitatissimus,  melons  chibud  Cucumis  melo,  water- 
m*»lon.s  kalrvffad  Cucurbita  citmllus,  citrons  rdmj)h(d  Annona 
'  "  '"aZ      Trichosanthes     anguina,     hhendl      Hibiscus 

1  '/v!  Canavalia  gla^liata,  kdrli  Momordica  charantia, 

and  onions  kdnda  Allium  cepa,  which  are  much  prized,  being  small 
white  and  finn. 

No  records  of  famines  or  failures  of  crops  are  available.     During 

til'-   rains  of  1872  there  was  severe  scarcity   in    M]ia.sla,  Gov^e, 

.£iid    Shrivardhan.      Tlie  previous    harvest    had    l>een    bad    and 

most  of  the  stores  in  the  state  granaries  were  sold   before   the 

scarcity  began.     At  fi\;st  the  Nawdb  refused  to  take  any  special 

measures  to  relieve  distress.      But  much  good  was  done  by  the 

iaw^b's  eldest  wife  wlio  opened  her  granaries,  and,  later  on,  the 

Tawdb  also  sanctioned  a  distribution  of  grain.     The  distress  lasted 

>m  the  20th  of  August  to  the  25fch  of  October.     Only  three  deaths, 

)f  an  old  woman  and  two  children,  were  directly  traced  to  want  of 

Food.     In  1875,  owing  to  a  short  rainfall,  the  hill  crops  almost 

rholly  failed,  and  much  of  the  rice,  though  the  straw  was  well 

^rown.  yielded  no  grain.     In    1878   an  excessive   rainfall   of   164 

caused  much  damage  especially  to  hill  crops*    In  1879  the 

was  very  irregular.     Heavy  rain  set  in  as  early  as  the  24th 

i,y  and  tillage  was  begun.     Throughout  July  no  rain  fell  and 
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both  the  ric».'  and  hill  crops  failed.     In  '^''      '         '  '  ' 

great  distress  from   want  of  gruin  iiii'  i 

the  fiulm*o  of  th«^  early  raiiLs   mised  giaui   prices   to  i" 

but  towai'ds  the  end  of  August  a  mcMlerato  rainfall  • 

thrtc  miartereof  the  crop.     In  18S1  tiie  ei\r\y  rice  crop  i 

injurtiu  by  unseasonable  rain  and  the  upland  crops  by  lv<.vi-i-  .J 

appeared  in  Mhasla  in  November.     Li  July  hea\'y  atoiius  and  vriai 

raised  so  high  a  tide  that  serious  dam  done  to  i 

embankiueuU  and  by  the  flooding  of  i:  -      In  M  i 

six  fishermen's  huts  were  washed  away. 

There  seems  to  be  no  noticeable  change  in  the  state  of  ili-.  j 
during  the  last  ten  years.     They  are  not  scrimped  for  food,  and 
common  and  new  practice  of  going  by  .steamer  to  Bot'  ' 
clothes  and  nick-nacks  .shows  that  many  of  the  poorer  < 
spare  funda      Indebtedness  is  said  to  be  less  common   t 

pressing  than  in  the  neighbouring  British  districts,  but  the  i; 

rates  of  interest  are  apparently  much  the  same.  A  cr&ft.sm>ui  with 
good  credit  and  a  fairly-off  husbandman  pay  interest  at  about 
twenty-five  per  cent  a  year.  A  poor  hu.'tbandman  pay.«i  fifty  pitf 
cent  and  even  as  much  as  seventy-five  per  cent  In  small  <! 
when  an  article  is  given  in  pawn,  the  ordinary  rate  of  in: 
fifteen  per  cent ;  in  petty  agricultm-al  advances  upon  periwaai 
secm'ity  twenty-five  per  cent ;  in  a  lai-gu  transaction  wita  a  moilga^* 
on  movable  property  twelve  per  cent ;  and  in  a  large  tranaaciiui 
with  a  mortgage  upon  house  or  land  twelve  or  fifteen  per  oeat 
From  five  tj  ten  per  cent  is  considered  a  fair  return  for  atone)' 
invested  in  land  or  other  immovable  property. 

There  are  no  banking  establishments  in  Habsan.     M(>r'»"     -  Kut 
by  any  one  who  has  it  to  spare.     Interest  is  charged  j  to 

the  Shak  era  whose  new  year  begins  in  Chaitra  (April -inaj.         ' 
intercalary  month  is  not  taken  into  account 

Bills  of  exchange  or  himdis  varjing  in  amount  from  £2  to  tiOO 
(Rs.  20-Rs.  2000)  are  issued  on  Bombay  and  Jafraljwid,  the  sti!'"  ^"'' 
state  in  South  Kdthiaw4r.     Till  it  was  closed  in  IBS'*  the  ^ 
mint  issued  silver  and  copper  coins  which  are  still  in    '  -i 

The   Nawdb'3   rupee   called   habshdni,   or   nittfnhii  \»^  ^w 

marked  with  a  «i  or  J,  is  worth  Is.  (id.  (12  ans.)  of  ilie  British 
standard,  and  his  copper  pice  is  worth  the  one  hundredth  part  of 
a  rupee.  The  Imperial  currency  is  taking  the  place  of  tne  M 
currency  which  is  being  melted.  , 

Moneylenders,  kitots,  and  well-to-do  land  ownero  and  husltanrliuefl 
advance  money  to  the  poorer  classes  especially  to  Musalm^ns  vlio 
are  much  in  debt.     The  borrower  generally  pa.sses  a  bond  prfuni-iiiL' 
to  repay  the  loan  with  a  certain  amount  of  interest  and  <  r 
that,  if  he  fails,  certain  property  shall  belong  to  the  lender. 
bonds  are  easily  renewed.     Some  lenders  keep  a  pass-book 
baitfia  kkdta  in  which  agreements  comiected  with  bonds  are  onl 

Most  shopkeepers  and  tra<iers  keep    two  books,  a  day  book  roj( 

and  a  ledger  khatdvni.  As  the  nujnbi^r  of  persons  deeply  involvi 
in  debt  is  small  it  is  unusual  for  a  debtor  to  owe  money  or  grain 
niore  than  one  person.     Outstandings  are  seldom  if  «ver  wintten 
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bad   debts.     Grain   lent    for  sowing  is  repaid   at  double   the 
tity  advanced,   and  grain  lent  for  foo<l  at  half  as  much  again, 
rain   advances  are  generally   made  by  khots.     Disputes  between 
:redit<jra  and  debtors  are  generally  settled  by  the  help  of  friends, 
jud^ment-crcilitor  rarely  goes  to  extremes  with  his  debtor.     As  a 
he  takes  some  property  in  mortgage. 

Land  is  sometimes  but  not  often  mortgaged.  There  &ve  two 
forms  of  land  mortgage.  According  to  one  form  the  boiTower  tills 
the  land  and  pays  tne  state  assessment,  and,  for  a  certain  numl.>er  of 
years,  hands  the  crop  to  the  mortgagee.  After  the  fixed  numlxjr 
s  is  passed  the  land  reverts  to  the  mortgager.  The  other 
is  for  the  land  to  be  handed  to  the  moilgagee*  and  kept  by 
Lim  till  the  sum  advanced  is  repaid. 

Tlie  custom  of  pledging  labour  is  of  long  standing  in  Habsdn. 

A  poor  Md,li,  Kunbi,  Maratha  or  Mh&r,  in  want  of  inoney  and  with 

no   socuritj',  goes  to  his   khot  or  other  man  of  means,  and,  if  he 

will   advance  a  certain  sum,  offers  to  work  for  him  for  a  certain 

of  years  either  with  or  without  food.     For  a  loan  of  £5 

,1         J)  a  man  will  ordinarily  .serve  either  seven  years  with  food 

anr]  clothing  or  2i  years  without  food.    During  the  period  agreed  oi^ 

the  wliole  of  the   bondsman's  labour  belongs  to  the   master ;  the 

bondsman  cannot  work  for  himself  \Nnthout  l^is  master's  leave.     The 

■'       has  no  claim  on    the  labour  of  the   bondsman's  wife   or 

1,  but,  if  a  bondsman  dies  b«?fore  his  time  has  been   worked 

.   the  son  or  wife  as  a  rule  fulfils   the  term.     If  the  leoder  has 

-^iL-ed  to  give  the  bomlsmaii  Ids  food  he  is  bound  to  supply  him 

every  month  with  1  \  vuiiw  of  unhusked  rice,  Sd.  (2  annas)  worth 

of  tobacco,  and  once  a  year   a  blanket,  a  waistcloth,  two  loincloths 

and  an  occasional  present  of  money.     He  is  in  no  way  lx>und  to 

support  the  wife  or  children  or  to  provide  the  bondsman  with  a  hut. 

The  master  has  the  power  to  make  over  to  some  one  else  his  right 

to  the   bondsman's  lalx)ur.     Formerly    if    a    man    mortgaged   ms 

labour  and  did  not  carry  out   his  agreement  he  was  fiogged ;  now 

the  master  takes  out  a  decree  from  the  civil  court.     Both  parties 

say  the  former  plan  was  the  best.     Though  such  engagements  do  not 

Ijecome    hereditary   certain  families   in    the   Janjira  fortress,  both 

'ms  and  Hindas.  are  hereditary  .ser\'ants  of  the   Nawab.^ 

o  a  small  grant  of  grain  and  28.  (Re,  1)  a  month  and  are 

lj"und  to  serve  six  montJiS  in  every  year,  as  peons,  grooms,  palanquin- 

b^^trers,  and  water-can'iers.     The  hereditary  servant  is  better  off 

than  men  wlio  have  nSortga^ecl  their  labour.     His  state  is  about  on 

ft  par  with  those  nuattache  f  to  the  service  of  any  master. 

The  daily  wages  of  carpenters,  masons,  and  bricklayers  have  risen 

from  4Jr?.  to  Is.  3cZ,  (3-10  «rtn«8)in    1860  to  from   9<?,  to  U,  9d. 

iCM  nnnaa)  in  1880.     Unskilled  labour  is  paid  in  grain.     A  man 

,'vjd  either  for  the  day  or  till  certain  work  is  finished.     He 

>'  his  employer  and  receives  a  present  on  leaving.     Where 

.1  e  paid  in  cash,  for  a  whole  day's  lalxtur  the  rates  are  for  a 
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man  4^d.  (3  (tniwfi),  for  a  woman  3J</.  (2^  annm)  and  for  a  c!»i 
lAW,   (I    «»mti).     Sometimes  wages   ai"e  paid  partly   in  grmn 
partly  in  cash. 

During  the-  last  twenty  years  (1860-1880),  except  between  li 
and  18G6  when  rice  sold  for  £5  (Rs,  50)  and  mlchni  for  J2^  5* 
(lU  G2J)  a  khandi  of  800  pounds,  the  price  of  food-gT-ains  has  xmjI 
ujuch  changed.  During  the  five  years  ending  1880  thy  average  rupee 
pricf  of  cleaned  rice  was  twenty-two  pounds  and  c»f  ndchni  t!  '   nr 

pounds.     In  1881   the  rupee  price  of  cleaned  rice  was  tl  ir 

pounds  and  of  ndchni  sixty-one  pounds. 

The  capa<;ity  measures  used    in  the  state  are,   four  >< 
adJioli,  twenty-four  adholis  one  r)ian,  and  twenty  mans  or. 
The  measure  of  a  bigha  is,  ten  feet  one   hWii,  twenty  kaUiia  one 
pdnd-i  and  twenty  imnds  one  bigha  or  four-fifths  of  an  acre. 

Except  a  eeventeen  mile  road  from  Murud  to  Sal^n  at  the  month 
of  the  Kundalika,  and  a  roatl  of  nineteen  miles  from  Digi  to  Shri- 
vai'dhan.  which  are  (1882)  under  construction,  Janjira  has  no  made 
roads.  Forest  tracks,  fit  for  horses  or  laden  bullocks,  run  over  iht 
hills  between  Mhasla  and  Shrivardhan,  Shrivardhan  and  Dive- 
Borlai,  and  Dive-Borlai  and  Digi.  Except  a  few  halting  places  or 
lizard*,  provided  by  the  state,  there  are  no  rest-houses  fit  either  for 
Europeans  or  for  natives. 

For  some  time  there  was  a  through  Imperial  post  line  from 
Alibdg  to  Murud,  and  another  from  Shrivardnan  to  mjikoL  Over 
the  rest  of  the  country  the  state  post  carried  official  letters,  whilst 
private  interests  shifted  for  themselves.  Since  November  1880 
the  Imperial  postal  lines  have  been  extended  and  the  old  state  p<»l 
abolished.  An  unbroken  line  now  runs  from  Alibig  to  Binkot, 
In  1881  there  were  seven  sub-post  offices,  at  MAndla-Borlai. 
Nand^aon,  Murud,  Mliasla.  Panchaitan-Borlai,  Shrivardhan,  and 
Hareshvar.  Except  those  of  MAndla-Borlai  and  Hareshvar,  tLe 
offices  are  in  charge  of  sub-postmasters  on  yearly  salaries  rarjing 
fnnn  £12  to  £24  (Rs.  120  -  Ra.  240).  The  offices  at  Mindla-Borlai 
and  Hareshvar  are  in  charge  of  village  schoolmaaters  rcceiviuc 
yearly  allowances  varying  from  £4  IGs.  (Rs.  48)  to  £3  12s  (Bs.  3(>) 
respectively.  In  the  chief  towns  letters  are  delivered  by  two  posV 
men  on  yearly  salaries  of  £7  48.  (Rs.  72)  and  £8  8s.  (Rs.  84).  Of 
four  village  postmen  who  deliver  letters  in  the  villages  three  receive 
£9  128.  (Rs.96)  each  and  one  £10  Ifis.  (Rs.  108),  all  chargeable  to 
the  Imperial  postal  establishment.  Mails  for  ihe  state  are  sent  from 
and  received  at  Bomlmy  by  the  ferry  steamers  which  ply  between 
Bombay  and  Dharamtar. 

There  are  twelve  fen-ies  in  the  state  ;  three  on  the  Pinkot  creek, 
between  Talanda  in  Janjira  and  Nigdi  in  Ratn^giri, between Plialaap  Uk 
Janjira  and  Pandaii  in  Ratndgiri,  and  between  Ambet  in  Janjira  aoH 
Mahfipral  in  Ratnd.giri  ;  one  on  the  Shrivardhan  creek  between  Shri- 
vardhan and  Karanda  both  in  Janjira  ;  one  on  the  Panchaitan-Borlai 
creek  between  Diva  and  Veld^  ;  two  on  the  Rajpuri  creek  betw\«cn 
RAjpuri  and  f)igi  and  between  Rijpmi  and  the  Janjira  fortress; 
one  on  the  Murud  creek  between  Dongri  and  Murud  ;  one  on  the 
Nandgaon  creek  between  NAndgaon  and  the  opposite  coaat  ;twoon  th# 
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■boiiai  cifek  between  Korone  aud  Cliipole  and  botween  Borlai 
Barsiva ;    and  one    on  the   Rt-vdanda    creek  between  SalAon 
Revdanda,^     The  chief  traffic  on  the  Shrivar<lhan  ierry  is  in 
blankets  uitl  spices  from    Mah^l ;  on  other  ferries  the  chief 
r  carried  are  cattle  and  head-loads  of  cocoanuts,  tish,  vegetables, 
un  leaves,  and  betelnut.     Some  of  the  ferries  are  farmed  by 
»nbiic  auction,  the  farmer  engaging  boats  and  crews.     He  is  also 
>\md  to  carry  the  post  and  state  servants  and  articles  free  of  charge. 

The  sea-going  vessels  arc  of  two  kinds,  Hshing  tioats  and  coasting 

lers.   There  are  two  fishing  Ixjats  the  7)mchva  and  a  large  outrigger 

IOC  or  ulancU,  l»th  with  one  mast  and  one  lateen  sail. ^  The  macht'a 

iAs  f niia  four  to  six  of  a  crew  and  the  canoe  from  two  to  four.     The 

iire  (fdlbats  and  phatevuirls.     The  galbat,  which  has 

-  an<i  a  jib,  carries  from    two    to    2i    tons  (8  -  10 

liuf),  has  ulM>ut  eight  of  a  crew,  and  is  worth  frt)m  £30  to  £50 

"800  -  Ri.  500).     Tlie  phateirinri,  which  differs  fi-om  the  galhai  by 

Aviiig  a  square  stern,  carries  like  it  two  lateen  sails  and  a  jib,  has 

crew  of  about  fourteen,  takes  a  load  of  *I\  tons  (30  khaiulia), 

id  is  worth  from  £100  to  £120  (Rs.  1000- Rs.  1200).     Boats  are 

1  in  Jaiijira,  Imt,  except  occasionally  in  the  Nawtlb's  dock,  are 

uilt.     Except  a  few  Musalmans  almost  all  the  owners  are 

Loiis.     The  Musahujin  owners  employ  both  Kolis  and  Musalmdns  aa 

iptain  and  crew.     Besides  their  daily  foo«i  the  crew  receive  from 

to  10«.  (Ra,4-Rs.  5)  a  month  in  cash.     The  chief  exports  are  rice 

Ratndgiii  and  the  .south,  and  firewood  to  Bombay. 

In  March  1874-  Messrs.  Shepherd  and  Company's  8t€amer8  began 

cmil  every  other  day  at  Janjira  anvl  Shrivardhan.     To  encourage 

le  steamers  the  Nawab  abolished  the  special  tax  of  3i^.  (2  amuis) 

head  which  had    been  levied  on  passengers  by   native  sailing 

)ats.     In  the  beginning  of  1882  a  daily  service  was  started.     On 

leir  way  south  the  steamers  call  regularly   at  both  the  Habs^ 

)rts.     VVheu  native  boats  are  unable  to  beat  up  the  coast  against 

strong  northerly  win<Is  the  steamers  are  often  filled  at  the  more 

Southerly    ports,   and   as   they   carry    no    more    passengers  they 

have  to  pass  Shrivardhan  and  Janjira  without  calling.     The 

•nger  fares  from  Bombay  to  Janjira  are  68.  (Rs.  3)  for  the 

1,3a  (Rs.  14)  for  the  poop,  2«.  (Re.  1)  for  the  bridge,  and  Is.  6</. 

[12  ano<i8)  for  the  deck ;  from  Bombay   to  Shrivardhan  Ss.  (Rs.  4) 

for   tliC  cabin,  4*.  (Rs.  2)  for    the   poop,  2*.  3d,  (Rs.  1^)  for  the 

?ridge,  and  Is.  9d.  (14  annaji}  for  the  deck. 

»e  system  of  farming  the  customs  of  the  different  sub-divisions 

the  loose  and  in-egular  way  in  which   the  farmers  keep  their 

its.  prevent   the  possibility  of  obtaining  trustworthy  trade 

According  to  the  accounts,  in  1880-81   the  exports  and 
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1  The  rate*  are  :  On  tlie  Rftjpuri  creek  frf.  (6 pies)  for  an  ftdalt,  J<f.  {2piea)  for  a  child, 
,  (8  xn«>)  for  a  litter  exclusive  of  beuvrs  and  travelleni,  and  6d.  (4  annas)  for  t>alaDqaia. 
vdaMTgn  oa  other  creeks  are  half  of  these.     The  cattle  rat«B  cm  the  Rdtipnri  creek 
^  1a  (8  annas]  for  a  baffalo,  6d.  (4  annas)  for  a  cow,  Is.  (8  annd$)  for  a  norse,  lid. 
%na)   for  a  calf,  and   id.  (3  piri)  for  a  goat.     On  other  creeka  the  ratoa  are  :  dd. 
If)  for  a  baffalo  and  hor«e,  l^d.  (1  anna)  for  a  cow,  ^.  (6  piet)  for  a  calf,  and 
14.  ( 1  i>ie)  for  a  goat. 
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imports  were  together  worth  £16.002  (Rs.  1.G9.020)  of  which  £71<«$j 
(Rs.  71.630)  were  exports  and  £9739  (Rs.  97,390)  were  importA 

The  chief  local  trade  contrea  are,  beginning  from  the  north :  SallUx]. ' 
MAndla.  NAndgaon,  Murud,  RAjpuri,  Mhasla.  Panchaitan-Borl*, ' 
Shrivardhan,  Hareshvar,  and  Kongri.  The  different  classes  ofj 
traders  are  Vanis.  l»oth  Gujarat  and  Marwdr,  Shunpi.s,  Bhan<l^rb. 
Kolis,  Menians.  Ddldis,  and  Beni-Isrjlels.  They  number  about  470  ami 
have  capitals  vaiying  from  £10  to  £500  (Rs.  lOO  -  Rs.  5000).  ^  Except  | 
in  the  tiinl>er  and  fuel  trade,  in  which  agents  of  Bombay  fimij*  arei 
employed,  the  ti-aders  are  generally  small  indepen<lent  deaJera  That] 
ii'aae  l)otfe  in  exports  and  imports  is  all  in  cash  ;  there  b  no  barter.! 
Exports  are  .sold  through  l>rokers,  and  imports,  except  at  Munid..  hjT' 
the  importers.  Brokerage  rates  vary  from  a  half  to  one  (S  < ' .  ^ 

per  cent,  besides  a  weighage  at  the  rate  of  Qd.  (4  antf.)  a 

Weekly  markets  are  held  at  Mhasla  on  Wednesdaj's  attended  by  I 
alx:»ut  1000  people,  and  at  Shrivardlian  on  Fridays  attended  W  aVmil 
200.     These  are  mainly  distributing  not  collecting  centres.    1  ne  chirf 
articles  .sold  are  rice,  tid^hni,  vari,  ud'id,   fish,  oil,  spices,  molas.-^ea, 
vegetables,  blankets,  and  bangles.      The  sellers  are  V^^jiis,   Kolis, 
Kunbis,  Dhangars,    Kathkaris,    Mhd-rs,   and  Musalm^na  from   thej 
neighbouring  villages  and  from  Mdngaon  in  Koldba.     Except  spices, 
oil,  and  molasses,  the  articles  sold  are  produced  by    the    sellera. 
The  buyei-s  are  Brahmans,  Prabhus,  Bliandaris,  Miilis,  Agins,  Kunbis, 
Kolis,  Kd,thkarLS,  Mhdra,  and  Musalmdus.    Grain  and  firewood  arc  the 
only  articles  which  are  ever  the  subject  of  barter,  and  the  oulv] 
barterers  are  Kolis,  Kunbis,  Kdthkaris,  and  Mhdi*s.     Except  that  sal^j 
is  no  longer  bai-tered  for  grain  there  has  been  no  rec»ut  change 
the  system  of  trade. 

Yearly  fairs  are  held  at  NAndgaon,  Murud,  Janjira,  PanchftTtnn,' 
ArAvi,  Slirivardhan,  and  Hareshvar.     The  sellers  are  Vdnis.  ' 
MAlis,   Halvais,   Kunbis,  Jingars,  and  Musalmaus  who  arc 
traders  with  limited   capital.     The   articles   sold  are  sweetmeats.] 
fruits,  flowers,  bangles,  and  toys.     The  buyers,  who  purchase  for 
their  own  use,  are  Brahjuans,  Prabhus,  Mardthas,  Kolis,  Kunbis,  and  ] 
Musalmdns. 

Shopkeepers    are   found   only     in    large    villages.     They    Arc] 
Gujardt   and   Mdrwdr  Vduis,  Sondrs,  Kdsars,  Shimpis,  BhandAris,, 
Musalmdns,  and  Beni-Lsritels.     Of  these  the  Gujardt  and  MArwirj 
Vdnis  are  connected  with  large  trading  firms  m  Bomlmy,  Sholdpur/ 
Mahad,  Rajdpur,  and  Chiplun.     The  .shopkee^^ers  sell  grain,  spices, 
oil,  clarified    butter,  molasses,  sugar,  metal  ves.sels,  bangles,  cloth, 
blankets,  sweetmeats,  tobacco,  and  drugs.     They  are  entirely  distii-' 
butora  and  they   do  not  barter.     To  a  limited  extent  they  Iciulj 
money  on  pawn  and  make  advances.    Their  trade  has 'grown  comi- 
derably  of  late  years. 

There  are  few  carts,  and  the  carrying  trade  which  is  small  boli 
growing  is  by  pack  bullock.s.  VAni,  Shimpi,  and  Mu.salmdn  carrien  j 
visit  Ndndgaop,  Majgaon,  Murud,  Mhasla,  and  Shrivardhan  bringing  i 
grain  and  spices  which  they  have  collected  in  the  smaller  village* 
and  which  they  soil  to  Vdni  shopkeepers. 
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The  name  Janjiia  or  Zizcra  seems  to  be  a  relic  of  the  old 
trade   with    India  before  the  Cluistian  ei"a.     Several   Greek 
Latin  writei's  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  centuries  after  Chriit> 
refer  to  a  Sigerdis  or  Zizenis  which,  though  the  identification  is 
doubtful,   may   be   the    present  Janjiiu     Strabo  (RC,  54- A.D.  24) 
has  a  Sigertlis  which  he   vaguely  describes   as   '  The    rest    of  tii« 
west  coa^  of  India   which  was  conquered  by  the  Baktrian  kings  ^ 
besides  Sarjtostus,'  apparently  Surdshtra^     Pliny  (A.D.  77)  mentiot 
three  trade  routes    between  Egypt   and  India.     The  first   wae  a] 
coasting  route  to  Patala  on  the  Indus  ;  the  third  route  lay  acrossi 
the  sea  to  Mi^ziris  probably  Muziri-cotta  on  the  Malabdr  coast  ;*j 
the  middle  route,  the  best  if  it  had   not  been  for  the  pirates,  wi 
from  Sudgros  or  Fartaque  pouit  in  Ai'abia  to  Sigenis  or 
the  most  frequented  place  on  the  pii'ate  coast'     Stwn  after  PI 
time   foreign  commerce   seems  to   have  deserted    Sigerus.     ^Vliari 
Ptolemy  wrote   (A-D.  155)  Symulla,  probably  Chemul  or  Cheul  in 
Koldba  was  the  centre  of  trade,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Periplus,  a 
centuiy  later  (A.D.  247),  foreign  trade  had  passed  from  the  Konkfuij 
ports  to  Broach  and  the  Malabdr  coast     coth    Ptolemy  and  the 
author  of  the  Periplus  mention  a  Milizeguria  or  M. 
may  be  Janjira,  but  is  perhaps  rather  the  town  and  is 
or  Mill  van  in  Ratudgiri.*     Tlie  group  of  eai'ly  (A.D.  lOU)   Bt]ddhL<ij 
caves  at  Kuda,  near  the  top  of  the  north  arm  of  the  Rdjpuri  or  Janjini] 
creek,  suggests  the  neighbourhood  of  some  impoi'tant  centre  of  tradft.! 
And  it  seems  pos.sil>le  tuat  Ptolemy's  Musopalle,  the  chief  town  orJ 
metropolis  of  the  Pirate  Coast,  is  the  present  Mba»la  at  the  heiwl  of  j 
the  main  or  south  arm  of  the  RAjpuri  creek.^ 

Puri,  the  imknown  capital  of  the  Konkan  SilAhdras  (A.D.  810-1260)1 
has  been  supposed  to  be  Rajpuri  near  Janjira.     But  piirhaps  tboj 
most  likely  iaentiticatiou  of  Puri  is  tlie  Mora  landitij 
on  the  north -east  comer  of  Ghdnlpuri  or  Elephanta  \ 
ancient  remains  have  been  found.^  According  to  Jervns/    ^  doul 
authority,  Rjljpuri  was  the  head -quarters  of  one  of  the  distric 
the  North  Konkan  imder  the  Yadav  kings  of  Devgiri  (1250-lJ 
Since  the  establishment  of  Musahn^  power  in  the  Deccan,  ~ 


1  Hamilton 's  Strabo,  II.  253.  '  CaldweU'a  Dravtilian  Crrammar,  07. 

"  Pliny's  Natural  History,  VJ.  26  ;  Boatock's  l^liny,  11.  50  ;  Vinv  t  nin  r.mni 
the  Ancients,  II.  431  ;  Lassen's  Ind.  Alt.  U.  545,  III.  18-2.    Pliii) 
Zizerus  maklnc  a  har1x>urftge  in  India  :  Natural  History,  book  Vt 
I.  1.13,   According  to  Kerr(Voy«ge«,  II,  40)  the  Koman  Eroi^cr.  ;   I    ^ 
visited  Zizerus;  but  this  is  incorrect.     According  to  Laj^b' >i  ->.-.  i. 
troubled  with  pirates  and  it  was  to  escape  the  pirates  that  Iho  voa«ciH  twm 
landed  there. 

♦  MoCrindle's  Periplns,  127  ;  Bertins'  Ptolemy  Map  X.  of  Asia.  Viaoent  |( 
of  the  Ancients,  IL  427)  identities  Milizeguris  with  Zoghar  or  Sidi  Jygbar, 
apparently  a  coiifusi^  between  Janjira  and  Jaygad  in  £itDdgiri. 

'Musopalle  is  Altered  in  Ptolemy's  map  (Asia  X.)  aaan  ialond  ' 
explained  by  the  fact  that  Mhula  i»  sixteen  miles  from  the  sea. 

'  For  Pun  sec  Thdua  Statistical  Account,  Bombay  Ga£etteer,  Xllt.  Part 
note  2.  Mcrvia'  Konkan,  81.    See  Ind,  Aut.  V,  277.380. 
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Ijpuri  wa,^.  after  Cheul  or  Chevul,  the  port  of  most  consequence 
*jr   tho  Ahiuailnagar  kin^  (1500-1600).     In  the  seventeenth 
iry  it  was  .still  a  place  of  trade.     But  the  unceasing  struggle 
reeii  the  Sidis  and  the  Marathd^,  that  filled  the  last  quarter  of 
^venteenth  century,  drove  trade  from  lUjpuri,  and  it  nas  never 

A>xiut  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  (1437),  when  the 
li  dynasty  became  independent  of  Delhi  and  intercourse 
•rth  India  ceased,  the  fashion  arose  of  bringing  to  western 
large  numbers  of  Abyssinians  and  other  East  Africans^, 
esc  men,  from  the  Arab  El  Habish  the  people  of  ji^rth-east 
*ca,  were  known  as  Habshis,  or  more  often  as  Sidis,  which 
.oru^nally  a  term  of  respect,  a  corrupt  form  of  Syed.  Though 
»  Habsms  came  t<j  India  as  slaves,  their  faithfulness, 
je,  and  energy  often  raised  them  to  positions  <Jf  high  trust 
Llic  Bahmani  court.  According  to  Orme  the  successful 
ians  gathered  round  them  all  of  their  countrymen  whom 
»rj  v;«»uld  procure  either  by  purchase  or  invitation,  including 
legroes  from  other  parts  of  Africa,  as  well  as  Abyssinians.  From  their 


'  Tbfi  tr«de  in  aiaveg  from  the  Afrioau  coast  to  Egypt,  Arabia  and  lodia  had  beea 

•r.iru  pro- historic  time*.     During  the  time  of  the  author  of  tho    Periplua 

Al>ys8iiuan   slarsB  were  esportod  from    Opomi  for  the   Egyptinn  market 

Vu-y  wero  ia  demaud  on  account  of  thair  docility,  ooarago  and  intelligenca 

RiVa   Commerco  of  the  Anoieata,  IL  157).     Undor  the  SiUhira  rulora  of  the 

(a.i>.  810- 1260)  slaves  are  mentioned  aa  son t  from  Sof&la  in  Africa  to  the 

jrts  (Ihn  Alurady  (950)  Reinaud's  Abulfida,  oocvu),     Towanls  the  end  of  tha 

century  Abyaainian  slaves  were  in  high  estimatioo  in  Turkey,  Arabia  and 

They  were  docile,  tractable,  intelligent  and  endued  with  talents  and  courugo 

,  alwaye  raised  them  to  favour  and  often  to  command  (Vincent's  Commerce,  U. 

ote  3,  and  Nikitin  (1470)  India  in  Fifteenth  Century,  9, 10,  12).    In  India  these 

were  employed  by  Mnsalmiins  as  soldiers  and  sailors.     In  the  beginning  of 

Kteenth  century  (1514)  Barbosaa  notices  the  high  value  attached  by    Moors  to 

^^wioiau  alavee  who  were  Christians  taken  in  war.    These  Christiau    slaves  were 

irp,  well-built,  and  faithful,  and  when  they  became  Musalmins  they  were  better 

tn  the  original  Moors  (iStanley,  18).     During   the  period  of  Portuguese  power  in 

Kottkan  (1530-1739)  the  inipurt  of  African  slaves  into  India  continued  brisk. 

tbera  of  bouse  slaves  wore   brought   by  Portaguose  ships  from   Africa  and 

' I v«r  the  Portuguese  territories.     The  number  of  slaves  varied  from  six  to 

rii  III  a  small  eatablinhraent   and  from  thirty  to   forty  in  a  large  establishment, 

■idea  working  as  farm-servants  they  carrie<i  umbrelloa  and  paXanquiua  and  did 

[Oie&ial  work.     Tlicy  coat  little  to  buy,  fifteen  to  twenty  Naples  crowns,  and 

ly  anything  to  keep,  only  a  dish  of  rice  once  a  day.    Some  of  these  blacks  were 

n  war,   some   by  their  parents,    and    others,    in   despair,    barbarously  sold 

Ivea  (Gemelli  Careri  in  Churchill,  IV.  203  ;  Terry  (1618)  in  Kerr's  Voyages,  IX. 

;  B«lgar's   Varthema,  114,  151  ;   Nnime's  Konkan,  50).     Hamilton    (1680-1720) 

'  iM  that  a  good  store  of  M«>zambique  negroes  was  brought  to   India.     They  were 

ia  high  esteem  by  the  Indian  Portuguese  wlio  made  them  Christians  and  raised 

»«m  ti  1«!  their  priests  (New  Account,  I.  10).     Hamilton  also   notices  (Ditto,  I.  24) 

t  '  of  slaves  from  Ethiopia,     la  driving  off  the  Maakat  Arabs  from  Din  in 

1  '  ^u  ilavoB  arc  noted  (Ditto,  1. 40)  aa  behaviog  with  great  gallantry.     After 

tbti  lall  uf  Bassein  ^1739)  negroes  arc  mentioned  in  the  stipulations  regarding  the 

releodse  of  prisoners   (Jervia'  Konkan,  130).     Under  the  Maritha  supremacy  in  the 

EAokao  (1670- 180<^)  the  Pandar^Kishis  or  MarAtha  laD<Uords  of  Thdna  obtamcd  the 

ayeeuJ  leave  of  the  Pea hwa  for  the  employment  of  slaves.     In  1750  Grose  (I.  159) 

the  fondness   of  the  Moors  for  Abyssinian  slaves  known  aa  Habsbi  KAfira. 

iflaves  were  black,  woolly,  and  not  thick-lipped  ;  they  were  brave,  faitbfal  and 

_ihey  were  well  treated.    Traces  of  African  blood  may  b«3»  seen  among  some 

tte  Christians  and  Konkoni  Musalmins,  and  among  Hindus  the  KAthkaris 

i vision  named  Sidi ;    some  ThAJturs  have  friczled  and  curly  hair  and 

inbia  are  occaaionally  met  whose  deep  blackoess  soggesta  a  part  African 
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Towards    the    end    of    the    fifteenth    cent 
mentioned  as  admiral  of  Bah^ur  GeUni,  th< 
govemCN^f  Goa,  who,  estahlishing  himself  at 
attempted,  in  the  decline  of  Bahmani  power,  to  i 
of  the  Konkan.     In  1493  Baliddur  sent  Ydkut  with] 
sail  gainst  the  Gujardt  fort  of  M^him  near  Boml 
the   fort,   and  Bahildur,  refusing  to  sulimit  or  to 
was  attacked,  defeated,  and  alain  by  Mahmud  Bf " 

There  is  no  evidence  that  this  Yakiit  Khan  w« 
Janjira.  According  to  a  Musalmdn  hisiorj'  of  Ahi 
Malik  Alimad  (1490-1508).  the  founder  of  the  Ahi 
who  first  established  Abyssinians  as  the  capt 
fort  of  Janjira.  During  the  highest  prosperity 
kings  of  Ahmadabad  (1450-1530),  Danda-Rajpui 
been  one  of  the  twenty-five  districts  or 
their  possessions  were  divided.^  But  the  refei 
at  most,  it  only  implies  that  the  ruler  of  Rdjpx 
the  Gujardt  king  as  nis  suzerain.*  About  1490  A1« 
founder  of  the  Ahmadnagar  dynasty,  took  Danda-£ 
long  siege."  At  this  siege,  according  to  an  Ahmt  " 
history,  after  vainly  attacking  the  island  fort  of 
months,  Ahmad's  troops  grew  disheartened  Be-s 
success  Ahmad's  position  was  very  uncertain.  He 
thrown  off  his  allegiance  to  Mahmud  Bahmani  {li 
was  doing  his  utmost  to  bribe  Ahmad's  troops  to  gta 
The  fortunate  capture  of  Shivner,  the  fort  of  Junn^ 
five  years'  revenue  of  Maharashtra  and  the  Konkan, 
to  secure  the  allegiance  of  his  men  by  gifts  and  " 
siege  of  Janjii-a  was  pressed,  the  fort  taken,  and 
tied  to  chains  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  All 
strengthened  the  fort  and  gave  the  command 
slave    Ydkut.^      According    to    another    account" 
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isession  of  the  island  by  fraud.*    A  certain  Perim  Kh4n,  and  one  or 
other  Abyssinians,  dreasing  as  merchants,  brougl^t  from  Surat  a 
lipload  of  great   boxea  said  to  contain  wine  and  silk.     They  asked 
PAtil,  the  Koli  captain  of  the  island,  if  they  might  land  their 
He  gave  them  leave,  and,  in  return,  they  regaled  the  garrison 
ynne.     The  Kolis  drank  to  excess,  and  the  merchants,  opening 
Mne  of  the  boxes  in  which  armed  men  were  liid,  attacked  and  took 
— le  fort."     Accordint£  to  local    information  collected  by  the  late 
f^Ir.  Larcora,  Burhdn  Nizim  Shih  (1508-1553)  granted  Janjira  and 
>anda-impuri  to  his  famous    Shia  minister    Shdh    Tdhir,'  who 
1537  induced   Burh6.n  to  establish    the  Shia  faith  as  the  state 
^ligion  of  Ahmadnagar.     This,  in  Mi\  Larconi's   opinioif;  explains 
ie  Shia  shrine  of  Panchaitan  Pir  in  the  fortress  of  Janjira.* 

The  chief  town  of  Habsan  appears  in  Barbosa  (1514),  as 
ida^,  and,  about  the  same  time,  Danda  is  entered  m  the  Mirdt-i- 
imadi  among  the  ports  that  yielded  revenue  to  Gujarat,*  The 
lention  of  the  Malabar  coast  and  tho  MAldiv  islands  in  the  same 
shows  that  the  fact  of  getting  revenue  from  Danda  did  not 
irat»ly  the  possession  of  any  political  power  in  tlie  port.  Wliatevcr 
power  there  may  have  heen  wa.s  lost  between  1530  and  1535  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  Thdna  coast  passed  from  Gujarat  to  the 
P<:>rtuguese.  Still  the  Ahmadabad  kings  seem  to  have  cherished 
)ino  claims  over  Janjira,  as  in  1578  when  the  Emperor  Akbar 
mquerod  Gujarat  he  is  said  to  have  arranged  that  Danda- Rdgpuri 
tould  be  coasidered  part  of  Ahma<lnagar.^  In  1584  Saldbak 
liu,  the  Ahmadnagar  minister,  was  for  a  time  imprisoned  in 
ila-RAjpuri'*  In  1600  Alimailuagar  was  taken  by  the  Moghala, 
id  though  the  great  Malik  Arabar  soon  after  recovered  most  of 
le  territory  for  his  king,  local  records  seem  to  show  that  till  1618 
le  governors  of  Danda- Rdjpuri  were  Moghal  officers.''  In  1618,  an 
of  the  name  of  Sidi  Sirul  Khan  was  appointed  governor. 
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,  wboae  moat  is  the  sea'  P     SalAlut  Khdo  was  ailoDt.     But  Ytilnit  daahecl  down  the 

aod,  throwing  hiinaelf  into  the  aea,  swore  that   ho   would  not  return  without 

ke  head  of  the  captain  of  the  fort.     Ahmad  sent  a  boat  after  him.     But  Y&kut  raised 

'  laelf  in  the  water  and  struck  at  the  boat  with  his  sword  declaring  that  he  would 

come  bock  unloaa  the  king  commanded  hitn  and  scut  his  riug  in  token  of  hia 

^mmand.      Ahmad  acnt    hia   ring  and   Y^kut    binding     it   in    nia    turban    swam 

>re.     Pleased  with  hia  courage  Ahmad  promised  that,  if  Janjira   fell,    Y^at 

Id  command  it. 

*  dunes'  Itinerary,  2^^ 

'  According  to  local  in fot (nation  gathered  by  Mr.F.  B.  O'Shea,  Inspector  of  Post 

)fiice4,  Konluua  Division,  RAm  Piitif  embraced  Isldm  and  waa  mode  governor  of  the 

id  under  the  name  of  Ithbdi  K^v. 

•SbAh  Tihir  was  a  Persian   very   highly  respected  for  his  learning  and  boliness, 

'  'ita  (Briggfl,  III.  2SS)  has  an  esceUent  account  of  Shdb  T&hir's  tact  in  bringing 

DOt  a  iricndly  meeting  between  his  master  and  JiahMur   ShAh  (1626<153())  oi 

BjarAt. 

[^Aooording  to  another  account  thisshrino  originally  belonged  to  the  old   Koli 
Mniiaiu  of  the  ialand.  "  Stanley's  Edition,  71. 

[•Bird'a  MirAt-i-Ahmadi,  129.     It  is  difficuli  to  understand  what  control  or  rights 
iGajarit  king  had  over  Danda- Raj puri.     The  right  may  have  been  nominal,  or  the 
renae  may  have  been  recovered  from  Giujar&t  merchants  trading  with  Janjira. 
»  Bir.l'a  Mirdt-i-Ahmadi,  134.  ' 

[^Brigga^  Friahta,  III.  265  ;  Scott's  Perishta,  I.  388.     Sal&bat  KhAn  seeou  to  have 

moved  to  Kehrla  in  Ber&r.    Bnggs'  Ferishta,  III.  278. 
|*Tbe  appointment  of  one  Allag  KhAa  is  noted  in  1612  and  of  Ibrahim  KhAn  in  1618. 
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IGtil. 
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01  uie  tf  anjira  commaaa  wbb  si;  naa  laine  coiiBiaei 
and,  on  promise  of  protecting  Bij^pnr  trade  and  M« 
the  country  fi-om  Ndgothna  to  the  Bilnkot  river  was  g 
loading  ^byssinian  omeer  of  the  Bijapur  fleet  *  and  he 
tlje  rank  of  Wazir.     lu  accoi-dance  with  the  aristocrftti< 
of  the  Sidi  community  it  was  arranged  that  on  i\ 
Wazir,  the  first  officer  of  the  fleet,  not  the  son  of  the 
was  to  8uccee<i.     Among  Bijilpur  Waidra  the  local  rec 
Sidi  Ambar,  who  died  in  1642,  Sidi  Yusufa  wlio  died 
Fateh    Khan  who  according  to   Grant   Duff  was  an 
and,  according  to  Kli^fi  Khdn,  on  AfghiiiL* 

In  1648,  with  the  help  of  their  Mai-atha  commanc 
jmcceeded  in  winning  from  the  Sidi  the  Kolaba  forts  of  T. 
and  Rairi  or  Raygai  In  1659,  imder  the  Peshwa  SI 
Shiviiji  sent  a  strong  force  to  invade  the  Sidi's 
the  Mardth^  were  met  by  Fateh  Kh&n  and  defeat 
slaughter.*  Shivdji  made  everj^'  eflort  to  repair  this 
sent  a  fresh  Vxxiy  of  troops  under  RaghunAth  Pant 
Klidn  maintained  his  ground  and  in  the  following 
gained  some  important  advantages.*  During  the  rail 
Shivdji  turned  his  whole  strength  a^rainst  Fateh  Klidi 
of  bad  weather,  diovo  back  Faten  Khdn's  troops 
Danda-RAjpuri  before  the  season  was  open  enough 
Bijapur  government  to  relieve  it.  He  opened  bati 
the  island  fort  of  Janjira,  but,  from  want  of  guns  anc 
failed  to  make  any  impression  on  it.'  Every 
next  nine  years  (1661-1670)  Shivaji  battered  Janjira 
success.  Fateh  Khan  was  hai'd  pressed  and  applied 
new  neighbours  the  English.  And  so  great  a  name  foi 
the  Janjira  rock  gained  that  the  English  factors  in 
to  Surat,  advising  the  council  to  give  up  Bombay  and 
instead.* 

In  1670  ShivAji  directed  a  specially  vigorous 
attack  on  Janjira,  afisaultiog  the  piac»  wiUi  aa^at  it 
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time,  attempting  to  win  over  Fateh  Kh&a.  by  promises.  As  the 
ijapur  govenmient  tailed  to  send  help,  Fateh  Khan  determined 
surrender  the  fort  to  Shivdji  ami  enter  his  service.  Three  brave 
idis,  Sambal,  Kaaim,  and  Khairiydt/  staunch  Musahiidns  and 
deadly  foes  of  Shivaji,  prevented  this  treachery.  They  told  their 
untrymen  that  Fateh  Khau  was  plaiuiing  to  give  up  the  island, 
d,  with  their  approval,  threw  Fateh  Kh^u  into  chains,  Kasim  and 
airiydt,  who  were  brothers,  waived  their  claims  in  favour  of  Sidi 
rnljal,  who  was  accordingly  appointed  governor.  Sidi  Sambal 
(Wrote  for  help  to  his  master  A'dil  Shah  of  BijApur  and  to  Khan 
Jah4n,  the  Moghal  governor  of  the  Deccan.  A'dil  Shah  was  little 
able  to  help  ;  but  the  Moghal  general,  delighted  to  hav.«^o  valuable 
an  ally  against  Shivdji,  sent  messages  of  friendship  and  promises  of 
istance.  Finding  that  their  only  chance  of  support  was  from 
the  Moghals,  the  Sidis  agreed  to  transfer  their  fleet  from  Bijapur  to 
the  Emperor.  Aurangzeb  changed  Sambal's  title  from  Wazir  to 
YAkut  Khdn,  and  gave  him  an  assignment  of  £30,000  (Rs.  3,00,000) 
on  the  revenues  of  Sui-at^  When  Sambal  was  appointed  admiral 
of  the  Moglial  navy,  Sidi  Kasim  seems  to  have  received  the 
mmand  of  Janjira,  and  Sidi  Khairiydt  of  Danda-Rdjpnri.  Sidi 
im  took  Sambal's  place  as  Moghal  admiral  in  1677,  and  Khairiyiit 
ems  then  to  have  succeeded  KAsim  in  the  command  of  Janjira 
land,  as,  according  to  the  state  records  he  remained  governor  till 
in  death  in  1G9G. 

In  1G70,  on  gaining  the  help  of  the  Sidis,  Khdn  Jahdn.  the  Moghal 
>vemor  of  the  Deccan,  gathered  slups  and  sending  them  down 
»e  coast  attacked  Shivaji's  fleet  which  lay  near  Danda-Riijpuri, 
id  killed  a  hundred  Mardtha  sailors,  tyijig  stones  to  their  feet 
throwing  them  into  the  sea.  Shivaji  raised  a  new  fleet  and 
there  were  many  fights  between  the  Mardthds  and  the  Abyssinians  in 
[which,  according  to  Musalmdn  accounts,  the  Abyssinians  were  often 
ictorious.  Sidi  Sambal  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Commander  of 
Tine  Huntlred,  and,  apparently  on  his  becoming  a<^lmiral  of  the 
jhal  fleet,  the  command  of  Jaujira  paased  from  hiiu  to  Sidi 
im.'  According  to  Khdfi  Khdn,  Sidi  Kdsim  was  noted  for  courage, 
indliness,  and  dignity.  He  added  to  his  fleet,  strengthened  his 
fortreivs,  and  defended  it  against  all  attacks.  He  often  took  Maratha 
ships  and  was  constantly  planning  how  he  could  win  back  Danda- 
|J^ipuri  from  Shivdji.  In  1671,  during  the  IloH  feast  (March- 
\pril)  when  the  Maratha  garrison  were  drunk  or  off  their 
rd,  Kasim  sent* by  night  four  or  five  hundred  men  under 
^^brother  Sidi  Khairiyat  with  rope  ladders  and  other  apparatus 
attack  the  fort  by  land,  while  he  with   thirty  or   forty  boats 
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i<..  if.  the  local  acoounte.     KhMi  KhAa's  Ydknt  Last^ad  of  Kiaim  {Elliot   and 
Vll.  289  ;  Grant  Duff,  1  lOj  teems  to  be  doe  to  a  confusion  of  his  name  with 
■-'  afterwards  gained. 
lOfAut    Duff,   110.     Orme   (Hist.  Frag.  10)  and  Waring  (Mariltb.'ls,  71)  place  the 
sosfer  of  the  Sidia  from  Rijdpur  t»  the  Mogbals  at  16G0.        ^ 

•  Aooording  to  KhAfi   Eh&n  (in  Elliot  and  DowBon,  VII.  2yO))»  this  change  in  the 
{cvvcrnorflhip  was  OMing  to  the  death  of  Sidi  .Sainlial.     But  Sidi  iSHxi]l>al  was  living 
ill  16S'1,   at   tirst   as  the  commander  of  the   Moghal  fluet,    and  after   1677  aa   tho 
I  commander  of  the  MarAtba  fleet. 
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ihe  sea.  At  a  given  signal  Sidi  Khairiy4t 
I  '•  '-  with  loud  cries  from  the  land  side.  The  garri»iju 
mshcd  to  meet  his  attack  and  Kasira  planting  his  ladders  scaled 
the  sea  wall.  In  spite  of  fierce  resistance  they  pressed  on  and  forced 
their  way  into  the  tort,  A  powder  magazine  took  fire  and  exploded 
with  a  crash  which  disturbed  ShivAji,  asleep  forty  miles  otf  in 
Rdygad,  who  woke  with  the  words,  '  Something  is  wrong  in  Dauda- 
RAjpuri.'  In  the  fort  a  nnmlier  of  men,  including  ten  or  twelve  of 
Kisim's  band,  were  killed.  The  smoke  and  noise  made  it  hard  to 
tell  friend  from  foe,  but  KAsim  raised  his  war-cry  and  the  two 
parties  of  ^^sailants  joined  and  the  place  was  takeu.  Rasim  followed 
up  his  succe^  by  gaining  six  or  seven  forts  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Danda-R4jpnri.  Six  forts  surrendered  after  one  or  two  days,  but  the 
commandant  of  the  seventh  held  out  for  a  week.  The  Abyssiuians 
pushed  for war<i»their  approaches  and  kept  up  so  heavy  a  fire  that, 
the  commandant  was  forced  to  surrender.  Kasim  granted  quarter 
to  the  garrison  ami  seven  hundred  persons  came  out  He  made  the 
children  and  pretty  women  slaves,  and  forcibly  converted  them  to 
Isldm  ;  the  old  and  ugly  women  he  set  free,  and  the  men  he  put  to 
death.  According  to  Khdfi  Khan  this  struck  such  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  Shivaji  and  his  followers  that  he  was  obliged  to  confine 
himself  to  seeming  Raygad.  K^sim  sent  news  of  his  victory  to 
Prince  Muhammad  Muiizzam,  governor  of  the  Deccan,  and  to  Khan 
JahAn.  Both  he  and  his  brother  Sidi  Khairiyit  had  their  rank 
raised  and  were  presented  with  robes  of  honour.^ 

From  1673,  till  Sidi  Kisim's  death  in  1707,  as  admirals 
of  the  Moghal  fleet,  the  Sidis  were  at  constant  war  with  the 
Mardthas,  sometimes  laying  waste  lai'ge  tracts  of  Maratha  territory, 
at  other  timas  stripped  of  their  o\N'n  lands  and  with  difficulty  holding 
the  rock  of  Janjira.  In  1673,  Mr.  Aungier,  the  Deputy  Governor 
of  Bombay,  was  much  pressed  for  help  both  by  ShivAji  and  tl>e 
Siflis,  But  by  maintaining  a  strict  neutrality  he  gained  the 
confi<lence  of  l>otli  parties.  In  the  same  yeai*  the  Sidis'  fleet,  which 
had  spent  the  south-west  monsoon  (June-Octol>er)  at  Janjira,  and 
some  Moghal  frigates,  which  had  been  hauled  on  shore  at  Bombay, 
put  to  sea,  and  cruizing  down  the  coast  took  many  Mardtha 
trading  craft  and  some  vessels  of  war.^  Some  time  after  (10th 
October)  the  joint  Musalman  fleet  came  without  warning  into 
Bombay  harbour,  and,  keeping  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay, 
landed  in  the  Pen  and  Ndgothna  rivers,  laid  waste  the  Maritha 
villages  from  which  the  English  drew  most  of»  their  8upplie.s,  and 
caiTied  ofl"  many  of  the  people.  Later  on  the  Sidis  came  back 
and  again  laid  the  coimtry  waste.  But  a  Maratha  force  from  Rairi 
(Rdygad)  surprised  them,  cut  some  hundreds  to  pieces^  and  forced 
the  rest  to  ny.  In  1674,  Shivaji  reduced  the  whole  coast  from 
Rajpuri  or  Janjira  to  Bdrdez  near  Goa.  In  April  the  Sidis'  fleet 
again  anchored  ofl*  the  Bombay  harbour.  They  were  asked  to  leave, 
but,  instead  of  leaving,  many  boats  rowed  up  the  harbour,    and 
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jg  at  Sion  drove  out  the  people  and  made  preparations  for 
ig  the  rains  there.  Troops  were  sent  from  Bomt»ay  ami  the 
Hriis  were  forced  to  retire.  Soon~aftor,  500  aninid  men  attempted  to 
md  at  Mazgaon,  but  the  guns  of  the  fort  kept  them  off.  It  was 
then  agreed  that  no  more  than  300  Sidis  should  ever  be  on  shore  at 
^ihe  same  time,  and  that  they  should  have  no  arms  but  swords  and 
^B»e  under  the  watch  of  guards  fi-om  the  garriHon.  This  permission 
VWas  to  c^ase  if  they  attacked  the  Kurlis,  that  is  the  soutli  coast  of 
P  Bombay  harbour.  In  September  the  fleet  sailed  to  Surat.  Tliey 
left  Surat  in   the  Iwginning     of   IG75,    continued  cruizing  along 

tShivAji  s  coasts  without  succeas,  and  returned  to  Surat  in^stress. 
At  the  close  of  hlsi  Afghan  war  (1675)  Aurangzeb  pressed  fresh 
pperation.s  against  Shiv^ji.  The  Sidi  fleet  was  strengthened  and 
Bent  down  tlie  coast  to  Vengurla  plundering  and  burning.  To  stop 
the  Si<lis,  Shivdji  sent  squadrons  from  Gheiia  and  Kdjiipur,  but  the 
feidis  escaped  by  turning  in  to  relieve  Janjira  which  Shivaji  was 
besieging. 

^L    In  1676  Sidi  Sarabal,  who  commanded  the  Sidi   and  the  Moghal 

Hfleets,  quarrelled  with  Sidi  Kisim  the  governor  of  Janjira  and  with 

the  Moghals,  and,  fearing  to  go  to  Surat,  pressed  for  leave  to  pass  the 

^fft^rmy  season  in  Bombay  harbour.     Aungier  managed  to  reconcile 

^■Bidi  Sambal  and  the  governor  of  Surat.     But  Sidi  Sambal's  influence 

^■Was  greatly  weakened  and  he  was  practically  supplanted  as  admiral 

Vof  the  Sidi  fleet  by  Sidi  Kdsim  who  withdrew  from  Janjira.     Sidi 

"     K^m,   who  was    respected  by  the    Bomltay    Goveminent,   was 

allowed  to  fix  his  abode  at  MfLzgaon,  and  continued  there  till  Moro 

Pant  came  from  the  Deccan  with  10,000  men  to  renew  the  attack 

^on  Janjira.     In  the  same  year,  with   the  Moghal  ships  and  what 

^pemained  of  his  o^^ti  fleet,  Sidi  Sambal  sailed  from  Surat  and  cruized 

n^along  Shivilji's  coasts   burning  the  town  of   JaitApur,  thirty  miles 

Bouth  of  Ratndgiri.     He  sufi'ered  a  check  at  Jaitapur,  and  returned 

to  Janjira  where  the  garrison,  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Kasim, 

^had  de-stroyed   Moro  Pant's  floating  batteries  and  forced  him  to 

^■retire  to  Rdygad. 

"     In  1677,  under  orders  from  Delhi,  Sambal  promised  to  hand 

the  Moghal  fleet  to  Kasim  at  the  close  of  the  season.     Afterwards 

"  "ie  two   leaders   were   reconciled,   the  fleets    came  together   into 

)mbay    harbour,  and  both   Kasim  and    Sambal    took  up  their 

)i2arters  on  the  island.     While  in  Bombay,  Sambal  crossed  to  the 

)uth  shore  of  the  Jiarbour,  seized  four   respected  Bi-dhraan-s,  and 

infined  them   on   board   his    ship.      The    Mardtha  governor  of 

»r  Cljeul  threatened  the  Bombay  Government  with  the  worst 

juencea  if  the  four  Brdhmans  were  not  set  free.     The  Sidi  at 

first  denied  "that  he  had  the  prisoners,  but  at  length  admitted  it, 

and  the  Brahmans  were  set  free,  and  the  persons  who  had  aided 

Sambal  were    punished.      While  they  were    in   Bombay  a  fresh 

inarrel  between  Sambal  and  Kdaim  ended  in  a  fray   in  which 

iveral  men  were  killed  on  V>oth  sides.     The  Boyilmy  Government 

>ught  about  a  settlement,  aiTaiiging  that  Saml<ars  family  who 

'  been  kept  by  Kasim  at  Janjira  should   be   restored   to   him, 

id  that  one  of  the  Moghal  ships  should  be  left  under  Sambal's 
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command.      But   this  ammgement   did   not  satisfy  Sn; 
Shisiiji  seem8  tt>  have  persuojJed  him  to  abandon  the    m 
cause  and  enter  hb  service, 

Kisim  hoisted  his  flag  as  a*hairal  of  Iwth  Heets.  and  ^liliiii;  from 
Bombay  cruized  along  the  Konkan  coast,  landing  fi\ipKiitIy  find 
forcing  even  BrAhnians  to  perform  menial  services.  In  1G78 
K^im  again  set  .sail  for  Bombay,  anchored  in  the  harbour,  and 
plundered  the  AlibAg  coast,  ShivAji's  generals  attempting  in  vain  to 
burn  his  ships.  In  1679  Shivaji  increased  his  fleet  to  twenty-two 
two-mast  grabs  and  forty  gallivats.  Ah  SbivAji  found  that  he  could 
not  inducfc'^^''*^  Bombay  Uovernraent  to  prevent  the  iSidis  spending 
the  stormy  season  in  Bomlmy  harbour,  he  landed  troopw  on 
Khinderi  or  Keuery  island,  and,  in  spite  of  Portuguese  and  English 
remonstrances,  began  to  build  a  fort.  Sidi  Kasiru  cannonaded  tlie 
island  for  several  days,  and,  whUe  negotiations  between  ShivAji  and 
the  British  were  in  progress,  sent  boats  to  the  south  shore  of  the 
harbour,  and  laid  it  waste,  carrying  oft' many  prisoners.  In  1680 
Kiisim's  fleet  anchored  at  Underi  or  Hencry,  close  to  Kli^deri, 
landeil  men  and  cannon,  and  began  to  fortify  it  The  Mardtha 
admiral  attempted  to  prevent  him  but  was  defeated  and  severely 
wounded.  Soon  after  this,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Boml>ay 
Government,  Kdsim  entered  Bombay  harbour,  with  hia  wholo 
fleet  and  sending  his  boats  to  the  Pen  river,  burned  many  villages 
and  carried  oft"  many  prisoners.  On  this  Shivaji  and  the  Eugli.sh 
came  to  an  agreement  that  the  English  should  not  allow  the  Sidi  to 
pass  the  stormy  weather  in  the  harbour,  unless  he  promised  not 
to  ravage  the  Mar^tha  coast 

On  Shivftji's  death  in  1680  Sidi  K&sim  sent  his  small  vessels  from 
Underi  or  Henery  into  Bombay  harbour,  and  started  with  the  larger 
vessels,  to  cruize  about  Danda-RAjpuri  At  this  tune  a  rise 
in  the  rates  levied  on  Ejiglish  goods  encouraged  the  Sidia  to 
suppose  that  the  Emperor  was  unfriendly  to  the  English.  Contrary 
to  their  agreement,  they  pillaged  the  south  shore  of  Bombay 
harbour  and  offered  the  captives  for  sale  in  Bombay.  The  Bombay 
council  protested,  but,  beyond  setting  free  as  many  of  tlio  priaonora 
as  they  could  get  hold  of,  they  took  no  steps  to  punish  the  Sidi& 
A  few  days  later  (Maj'  4)  at  Mdzgaon,  in  a  fray  between  tht 
English  and  the  Sidis,  several  were  wounded  on  both  sides.  Next 
tiay  Si<]i  Kasim  and  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  without 
compliment  or  warning,  came  so  close  to  the  ioT\  that  guns  were  fired 
on  his  ships,  but  they  were  finally  allowed  to  anchor  on  a  promi.se 
that  they  would  not  attack  the  Maritha  coast  Shortly  after 
Sambhaji  tried  to  bum  the  Sidis'  ships  and  landed  two  hundred 
men  on  Underi.  But  the  attempt  failed  and  most  of  the  men  were 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Eighty  heads  were  brought  in  baskets 
to  Mdzgaon,  and  Kasim  was  arranging  them  on  poles  along  the  shore 
when  he  was  stopped  by  the  Bombay  Qovemment 

At  the  close  of,  the  year  K^im's  fleet  sailed  down  the  coaat^ 
intending  to  attack  Vengurla,  but  after  various  chases  and  tights  be 
retui-ued  in  1681  to  Bombay.  From  Bombay  ho  sailed  to  Sur»t. 
leaving  men  and  ships  botii  at  Underi  and  at  Miizgaoa     Ftxmd 
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[Unden  the  Sidi  several  times  attacked  Bombay  boats  crossing  for 

[fiuppliea  to  the  Kolaba  coast.     Sanibliaji  made  an  attack  on  Unden 

iiit  fuiletl,  and  in  retui'n  tlio  Sidi  boats  sailed  across  from  Bombay, 

[ravaged  the  Kolaba  coast,  earned  oti"  some  of-  the  chief  inhabitants, 

id,  tliough   several  of  them  were  Muhammadans,  took  them  to 

Juderi.  and  beat  them  -n-ithout   pity  till  they  agreed  to  pay  a 

)m  of  £1800  (Rs.  18,000).     Tbe  Eno;lisIi  at  Surat  complained  of 

iis  breach  of  agreement  on  the  part  ot  the  Sidi.     He  retorted  by 

^demanding  the  value  of  the   Maratha    prisoners,   whom,    sixteen 

lonths  before,  the  Bombay  Government  nad  prevented  him  from 

^Belling,     In  Surat  the  governor  encouraged  the  Sidis  to  beset  the 

Elnglish  factory,  and,  for  two  days,  the  factory  was  closed  and  four 

field  pieces  kept  loaded  at  the  gate.     In  the  end  of  October  Sidi 

E^im    appeared    off    Bombay    harbour,    and,    in    spite    of     the 

remonstrances  of  the  Bombay  Govei-nment,  attacked  all    vessels 

tra«J[ing  with  Mai'atha  pt^rts  ;   he  even  went  so  far  as  to  seize  a  vessel 

belonging  to  Bombay.     Tlien,  after  burning  a  village  on  the  Kolaba 

coast,  his  fleet  .sailed  for  Cheul,  but  failed  in  their  attempt  on  the 

town. 

In  1682  the  Maritha  general  Da«ldji  Raghundth  DeshpAndo 
was  aent  to  besiege  Jaujira,  with  the  promise  that  if  he  took  the 
fort  he  would  Ik;  made  one  of  the  eight  chief  officers  or  pradhdns, 
L.itor  on.  Sambh^ji,  with  Sultdn  Akbar  and  20,000  men,  joined  the 
I'ging  force  from  RAygad,  battered  the  island  for  thirty  days, 
•lied  its  fortifications,  and,  with  the  help  of  oneKhandoji  Farjud, 
>rganized  a  plot  for  its  cession.  The  plot  was  discovered  and 
Thandoji  was  put  to  death.  And,  sheltered  by  a  rock  in  the  middle 
the  island,  the  garrison,  under  Sidi  Khairiyit,  gallantly  continued 
defence  while  Sidi  Kasim  cleared  the  l>ay  of  SambhAji's  fleet. 
ibhdji  then  attempted,  with  stones  and  fragments  of  rock,  to  fill 
\e  channel,  which  was  eight  hundi*ed  yai'ds  broad  and  thirty 
?p,  but,  before  the  work  was  completed,  he  was  called  away  to 
leet  a  body  of  Moghal  horse. 

For  some  time  after  Samblidji  left,  Sidi  Kilsim  with  his  whole 
leet  continued  to  watch  Janjira     In  April  he  sailed  to  Bombay, 
rhere  the  English,  afraid  of  the  Emperor's    displeasure,  allowed 
im  to   anchor.     After  the  Sidis  came  they  had  some  fights  with 
bhdji's    boats,   in   which   the    Sidis    took    several  prizes  and 
aged  the  Mai'atha  coa.st  outside  of  the  harbour,  killing  cows, 
off  women,  and  burning  villages.     They  even  passed  as 

^d  as  Mahad  in  Kolaba,  and  canned  off  the  wife  of  Dadaji, 

}h4ji's   general.     In  retaliation  Sambhaji  and  the  Poi-tuguese 

d  all  supplies  to  Bombay.     After  Sambhaji    left    Rajpuri, 

Raghundth  gave  up  attempting  to  fill  the  channel  between 

a  and  tue  mainland.     Wlien  Sidi  Kdsim  sailed  for  Bombay, 

Aji  gathered  boats  and  mmle  an  attack  on  the  island,  but  was 

ten  off  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  men.     In  October  Sambhaji'a 

eet  sailed  from   the  Nagothna   river   to   attack   the  Sidi,   whoso 

eet  wa.s  at  anchor  off  Mazgaon.     As  the  Mardthds'di^w  near,  the 

i  ^ot  under  weigh  and  stood  up  the  harltour,  and  choosing  his 

ition  lay  to  and  waited  the  attack.     The  Maratha  attack  was  led 

Sidi  Misri,  nephew  of  Sidi  Sambal,  who  had  gone  over  to  the 
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MarAthfe  when  he  lost  the  conmiand  of  the  Moghal  Beet 
oomiDonded  the  Sidi  fleet  in  person,  and  though  he  ha^J  only  tifl 
vetaacls  to  Sambh^ji's  thirty,  gained  a  complete  victory.  Sidi 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  liis  own  and  thi-ee  other  vessels 
taken.  Enraged  by  this  defeat  Sarabhnji  threatened  to  fort 
Elephanta,  to  annoy  the  English  and  prevent  the  Sidi  vt 
ancnoring  at  Mazgaon  during  the  stormy  season.  But  tl 
fell  through,  and,  in  its  steatl,  he  suddenly  proposed  an  alliance  wi 
the  English  against  the  Moghals  and  the  Sidis.  In  NovcmbeT  t 
Sidis  entered  the  Pen  river  and  carried  200  prisoners  to  M&Kgik 
the  Boml(^-  Council  expostulating  but  not  daring  to  resent. 

In   1683  the   Moghal    fleet  returned  to  Surat,  while  the  Si< 
squadron  remained  in   Boinba}'  harbour.     During  this  t  \ 

had   frequent  affrays  with   the    Engli.sh,   in    one   of  u  i 

English   soldici-s    were    cut    down,  and  in  another  two  or  tin 
Sidis  wore  wounded. *^ 

In  1689,  on  the  rupture  with  the  Moghals  which  formed  pi 
of  Sir  Jolin  Child's  ambitious  scheme  for  increasing  the  power 
the  English^  boats  from  Bombay  captui'ed  several  of  the  Si< 
vessels  which  were  carrying  provisions  to  the  Moghal  army 
Danda-Riijpuri.  Sidi  Kdsim  wrote  several  civil  letters  to  ' 
Elnglish  demanding  his  vessels.  As  he  received  no  redi*ea8,  on  i 
1 4th  of  Febniaiy  he  landed  at  midnight  at  Sivri  on  the  eaal 
Bombay  island  with  twenty  thousand  men,  and,  on  the  follow 
day,  took  the  fort  of  Maz^aon,  which  the   English  gai  i  '*ii 

deserted  with  such  foolish  naste  that  they  left  behind  tl  j 

or  nine  chests  of  treasure,  four  chests  of  arms,  fourteen  cHmm 
and  two  raoi-tars.  The  Sidi  hoisted  hLs  flag  in  Mi^gnon  f< 
made  it  his  head-quarters,  and  sent  a  party  to  plunder  tlie  islal 
Two  companies  of  seventy  men  each,  with  several  gentK*ni 
volunteers,  were  sent  from  Bombay  castle  to  diive  the  Si*  lis  fr 
Mazgaon ;  but  the  attempt  proved  a  complete  failure.  The  Si 
were  now  masters  of  nearly  the  whole  islanrl.  Batteries  w^ere  T9M 
against  Bombay  Castle  and  the  garrison  was  greatly  hai-assed.  T 
factors  were  sent  to  the  Emperor,  and  with  much  difficulty  w( 
admitted  to  an  audience.  Among  other  reouesta,  they  asked  i 
the  charter  which  had  been  forfeited  should  be  renewed,  and  t 
the  Sidi  should  be  oniered  to  leave  Bombay.  The  cliarter  ^ 
renewed,  and,  when  certain  conditions  had  l»een  fulfilled  by 
Engli.sh,  the  Sidis  were  ordered  to  leave  Bombay,  but  this  did  1 
take  place  till  June  1690.^  In  1690  Sidi  KiiSim  helped  the  Mog 
army  under  Yiatikad  Khdii  to  take  the  uiiportant  fortreaa 
Rdygad  in  Kolaba,  and  was  rewai*ded  by  the  grant  of  tlie  Ratnij 
districts  of  Anjanvel  and  Sindhudurg.  In  1696,  Sidi  ^airiyj 
governor  of  Janjira  died. 

In  1707.  on  the  death  of  Sidi  Kdsim,  the  unanimous  decisi 
the  SidLs  appointed  a.s  his  successor  Sirul  Kh^n  the  comm 
the  island  fort  of  Padamdurg  or  Kdnsa-Killa  about  two  miles 

* _ 

*  Tlic  details  of  the  event*  bvtwoen   1672  and  1683  are  from  Oniie'« 
Fnvffments,  38-120. 
•HMttiltoa'a  New  Account,  I.  220-228,  and  Ovington*  Voy«g«  to  SarM,  ISl, 
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of  Janjira.  In  1713,  Balaji  Vi.shvandth  Peshwa,  on  behalf  of 
i»«iitered  into  a  treaty  with  Kauhoji  Angria.the  chief  of  Kolaba, 
h  the  object  of  destroying  the  power  of  the  Portuj,nie.se  and  of  the 
The  Sidis'  territory  was  invatied  and  Sirul  Kh^  forced  to 
^mior  hia  submission.  A  treaty  was  (1714)  concluded  promising 
'•"*'"i!  forbearance  and  the  equitable  adjustment  of  rights  and 
In  1732,  the  Peshwa  Bajir^v  planne<i  an  expedition 
u«t  the  island  of  Janjii-a;  but  he  was  called  away,  and,  in  the 
ids  of  his  brother,  the  expe<lition  proved  a  failure.  Sirul 
Ihan  not  only  defended  his  possessions,  but  took  the  offensive 
iu«l  caused  much  loss  in  Shdhu's  districts.  Accordingly  the  Mai"flth4a 
mfcered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  YAkub  Khan,  a  converted  Koli, 

Eof  the  Wst  of  the  Sidi's  officers.'     On  condition  of  deserting  his 
iter's  cause,  Yakub  was  to  receive  the  command  of  the  Maratha 
t,  almost  the  whole  of  the  Sidi's  possessions,  and  Uvo  per  cent  of 
ibe  revenue  of  the  lower  Konkan  from  Pen  to  KoDidpur.  His  brother 

^to  be  appointed  seconil  iji  command  at  Raj'^gad,  and  in  case  of 
eas £  10,000 (Rs.  1,00,000)  were  to  be  distributed  among  the  troops 
ind  crews.  To  aid  this  scheme,  in  1733,  a  force  was  sent  into  the 
EConkan.  But  the  intrigues  failed,  and,  in  the  war  that  followed, 
though  the  Sidi's  fleet  was  seized  at  RAjpuri  by  the  combined 
ffforts  of  the  Peshwa  and  Angria,  little  impression  was  made  on 
Tanjira,  and  once  more  the  Marathas  withdi'ew  baffled^ 

In  spite  of  the  failure  of  this  attempt  to  take  Janjira  the  Sidi's 
rer  at  sea  was  on  the  decline.    Their  fleet  had  shown  itself  no 
;h  for  the  Mardtha  fleet,   and  they  were  now,  by  their  own 
[ession,  unable  t<}  protect  the  shipping  of  Surat.'     At  the  same 
le  the  Court  of  Delhi  had  ceased  to  have  any  power  in  Surat. 
^bakt  Kh4n,  who  was  now  the  independent  ruler  of  the  city  and 
tie,  had  owed  much  of  his  success  in  the  recent  troul>les   to 
|Ush  money  and  munitions  of  war.     Under  these  circumstances 
English  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  Teglmkt  Khdn  the  po.sition 
imd  revenues  of  admirals  of  Surat.     As  the  Sidi  was  their  ally,  and 

Kally  whom  in  the  growing  power  of  tlie  Marathas  they  could 
affor<i  to  ofiVind.  the  English  were  unwilling  to  attempt  to  gain 
lie  position  of  admirals  by  force.  Tliey  had  to  content  themselvea 
rith  granting  passes  to  traders,  with  making  an  expedition  against 
.he  Koli  pirates  of  SultAnpur  in  Kathidwdr,  and  with  asing 
(Very  effort  to  induce  the  governor  of  Surat  to  transfer  the  fleet 
nhHidy  from  the  Sidi  to  them,^  Tegbakt  Kluiii  at  tii'st  was 
IS  to  please  the  *  English.  But  when  his  power  was  tii-mly 
;shed  his  tone  by  degrees  changed.  The  Marftthfis  now  enjoyed 
kiiBOfit  all  the  revenue  of  the  country  round  Surat  and  TegV)akt 
Ql4n  found  himself  badly  off  for  money.  He  saw  that  .so  long  as 
ibe  admiral  v?as  weak,  he  could  keep  a  large  share  of  the  subsidy 
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•  Yikob,  who  was  famili&rly  know-n  u  Shoikji,  had  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
Udi.  He  WM  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  Koli  chiefs  of  th«  Konkan  and  waa 
wrrditary  pdtil  of  .GohAcad.  He  waa  token  priaonor  as  a  child  and  bred  a 
AiualmiiD.  He  early  distmguiahetl  himself,  and,  on  gettinij  cominand  of  a  ahip, 
Mama  celebrated  for  hia  stratairGm  and  bravery. 

'Bombay  Quarterly  Raviaw,  Iv.  1P2.  »  Bombay  Quarterly  Review,  IV.  188. 
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by  th»?^e  motives  Tegbakt  Khdu, 
to   favour   the    Eusflish   claims.' 


for  his  own  nae,  but  that,  if  the  English  were  appointed 
charge  of  the  tieet  their  power  at  sea  would  force  hiiii  to  pay  tht 
the  full  stipend.     Influenced 

long   negotiations,    refiised    ^    ...tw^.    w^^    — "©• 
change  in  tlie  governors  conduct  was  accoinpaTiie<l  by  so  many 
of  oppression  that  the  English  left  Surat  and  remained  on 
their  ships  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tdpti.     A  Sidi  fleet  was  sent  to 
against  tnem,  but  they  repulsed  the  tieet  and  blockaded  the  riv« 
The  blockade    caused  such  distress  in  Surat  tlmt  Tegbakt  Khi 
was  forced  to  redress  the  Engli&h  grievances.     The  English  did 
press  theh-^claim  to  be  made  a>imiralii  of  Surat,  and  at  the  close  ( 
the  year  (6th  December  1733)  concluded  an  otFensive  and  defensit 
alliance  with  the  Janjira  Sidis. 

When  free  from  the  English  claims  Tegbakt  Khdn  attempt, 
to  take  advan^kge  of  the  Sidi's  weakness  by  keeping  to  him^^l 
the  whole  of  the  fleet  subsidy.  Failing  in  his  effoi-ts  to  obt 
a  share  of  the  subsidy  by  peaceful  means,  the  Sidi  col 
a  fleet  and  seized  several  ships  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tap 
The  Engli.sh  were  called  to  mediate,  and,  in  Augast  1735,  Tegl>a 
Khdn  engaf'ed  to  pay  the  Sidi  £24.000  (Rs.  2.40,000)  for  arreivrs 
subsidy  and  £  15,000  (Rs.  1,50,000)  for  the  cuirent  yeai'.  But  th« 
governor  failed  to  perform  his  engagement,  and  Masud,  the  Sidi'i 
agent  at  Surat,  again  interrupted  trade,  and  raised  his  demands 
£90,000  (Rs.  9,00,000).  A  second  time  the  governor  craved  t 
assistance  of  the  Engli.sh.  but  this  time  they  refused  to  interfei 
The  governor  was  left  to  make  his  own  arrangements,  and,  aft 
some  concessions,  in  February  1 736,  he  succeeded  in  inducing  th 
Sidi  to  restore  all  the  ships  he  had  taken.- 

In  1734,  on  the  death  of  Sidi  Sii-ul  Kh^,  Sidi  Abduldh  the  eldt 
of  his  sons,  was  murdered  by  his  youngest  broth ei''  who  11 

the  government  to  the  prejudice  of  Sidi  RehemAn,  an  elder 
who  was   absent  from  Janjii'a.     Yikub  Kh<in,  the  Janjira  capt 
with  whom  the  Mardtli^  ha*l  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  in   1' 
espoused  the  cause  of  Sidi  Reheradn  and  called  on  Shahu  for  suppor 
Shdhu  sent  troops  and  Yakxib  KhAn  acted  with  such  vigour 
Raygsid  w&3    gained,    Tala  and    Oasdia   reduced,    and    the 
troops   defeated   with  the   loss   of   their  genei"al  and   pursued  t 
Danda-Rdjpuri      Batteries    were    raised    against    Janjira,    wl " 
MdnAji  Angria  assailed  it  from  the  sea,  and,  though  once  more 
MarathAs  failed  to  reduce  the   island,  the  ^Sidis  were  forced 
recognize  the  claims  of  Sidi  Reheman  and  cede  to  the   Mardthi 


^  Tho  negottatiouB  lasted  from  Juuo  7th  to  Jnly  Slat  1733.     Btoil»y  Qa«rt«Hy 
Review,  IV.  193. 

»  On  this  occivaioD  the  governor,  in  liou  of  the  original  subsidy,   •ssign'"'  ■   U 

one-thinl  of  the  cut»toin8  oy  sea  and  land  ;    one-third  of  the  proc«edji  of 
an  allotment  from   cotton    and   other   funds;  the   revenue  of  the   Balaui  <ii> 
certain   does   from  Bhiivnagai-  in   Kdthiiiwar  ;  Aiid  one-third  Bharo  of  the  toUtj 
grain.     Surat  Diary«>  from  March  1735  to  February   1736;  Conaoltatioo  Book  of  ! ' 
R>mbAy  UovornAent,  23rd  April  and  20th  Aufemat  1735. 

'  A!-''^|*.'"'ling  V*  Jaujiro  records,  Sidi  Abduldh  was  murdered  by  Sidi  Saiubal,  a  alatl 
of  8idi  Siml.     Saiubal  ruled  for  two  years  and  in  I73fi  waa  raurderod  by  three  tdat 
Sidi  Salkm,  Sidi  Faras,  Bnd  Sidi  Syad,  wlio  j^laced  Sidi  Rvheiuiku  on  the  ihroae. 
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forts  of  Rdygad,  Tala,  Oosdia,  Avchitgatl,  and  Bin'Adi,  together 
\h  half  the  revenue  of  the  Sidi's  dominions.'     After  three  years 
Jidi  Rehenian  was  removed  from  power  (1739)  and  hia  brother  Sidi 
'  Hasan  appointed  in  his  place. 

A    few    years    later    the    rivahy    lietween    Angria    and    the 

'eehwa  caused  a  certain  friendliness  between  the   Sidia  and  the 

IPeshwa.     In  17-I'4,  to  prevent  Augria  from  taking  possession  of  the 

Ifort  of  Ma^lgad  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Janjira,  the  Sidi  left  it 

'under  the  charge  of  the  Pe^hwa  and  made  an  assignment  for  its 

Bopport.     On  the  death  of  Sidi  Hasan  in  1745,  the  chief  ship  of 

~  jnira  was  for  a  time  usurpe<l  by  one  Sye<l  Allina,  but  w;aj^recovered 

Ithe  following  year  by  the  rightful  heir  Sidi  Ibrdhim  Khin. 

In  the  faction  fights  which  raged  in  Surat,  after  Tegbakt  Khan's 

[death  in  1746,  the  Emjlish  and  the  Sidi  took  ditfereut  side-s.     Mia 

f  Achan,  the  friend  of  the  English,  was  at  first  successful,  and  in  1748 

secured  both  the  government  of  the  city  and  the  command  of  the  castle. 

But  in  1751   hia  rivals  Safdar   Khdn  and  his  son  Wakhan   Khin, 

who  ha*!  the  suppart  of  the  Sidi  and  of  the  Dutch,  by  the  promise 

of  half  the  revenues  of  the  city,  won  Dam^iji  Gfiikwdr  to  their  side. 

Hia  Achan  was  forced  to  give  up  the  government  of  the  city  and 

I  retire  to  the  castle.     This  command,  also,  he  soon  lost.     Some  ships 

I  of  the  Sidi  reached  Surat  just  before  the  burst  of  the  rainy  season, 

under  the  plea  of  stress  of  weather,  remained   in  the  T^pti 

tU  their  commander  Sidi  Masud,  a  man  of  great  ability,  found  an 

^poi'tunity  of  seizing  the  castle.     On  losing  the  castle  Mia  Achan 

retired  to  Bombay,' 

On  lemming  of  the  defeat  of  their  faction  at  Surat,  the  English,  and 
thePeshwa  who  was  jealousof  theGdikw{lr'saiiccess,jouiedina  scheme 
for  ousting  Safdar  Khdn  and  Sidi  Masud  and  sharing  the  command 
of  the  city.  The  English  engaged  to  equip  a  fleet  and  attack  Surat 
from  the  river,  while  the  Peshwa  sent  an  army  to  act  on  the  land  side. 
But  soon  after  this  agreement,  the  Gdikw^r  removed  the  Peshwa's 
I  jealousy  by  promising  to  give  him  one  half  of  his  share  of  the  Surat 
revenues.  The  Peshwaa  army  was  recalled  and  the  English  fleet 
was  forced  to  retire  to  Bomljay.  In  consequence  of  this  English 
interests  at  Siu-at  suflered.  Their  gardens  and  cattle  were  taken 
from  them,  the  factors  were  imprisoned,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Dutch,  the  head  factor  was  forced  to  sign  (November  I7al)  a, 
treaty  with  the  governor  and  Sidi  Masud,  agreeing  to  send  from 
Sorat  all  the  soloienp  in  the  Company's  service,  European  as  well  as 
Indian.^     This  treaty  was  repudiated  by  the  Bombay  Government, 
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*  The  parti-^on  treaty  of  the  Bidi'a  territory  is  civen  in  full  in  Jervia*  Konkan, 
131-136.     Of  the  Sidia  territories  the  mahdU  of  Mdmle  und  TaJa,  the  pargand*  of 

GoailA  sod  Birv/idi,  tlie  tappd»  of  Grodegaon  and  Nizlmpnr,  and  half  the  lappa  of 
Oovile  havinK  24)  villages  were  ceded  to  the  Mardthiij.  The  territory  that 
mnained  with  the  Sidi  was  the  parganAs  of  Ndadgaon,  Shrivardhan,  Diva,  and 
Jtfhasla,  the  tappn  of  Mi^ndla,  and  the  24^  villages  of  Goville.  Tu  these  the  Poon* 
reoords  add,  that  the  Sidi  gave  tip  all  ulaim  to  share  in  tht>  revcune  of  Nigotlina, 
Ashtaioi  (Roha),  Pili,  Asri^dharne,  and  Aotora.  The  date  of  ttft  treaty  is  doubtful. 
Gnuit  Thiff  1232)  gives  1735;  Jervis  in  one  passage  (1  OS)  gives  173(>,  and  in  another 
(131)  1732  ;  the  Poona  records  give  1736. 

*  Starorinus'  Voyages,  IIL  52.  »  Aitchison's  Treaties,  IV.  485*I87, 
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and  in  its  place,  in  1752,  a  fresh  aet  of  articles  was  di-aMni  up,  ^ 
which  thoir  property  was  to  be  restored,  and  the  Engli;<h  ijai«I  a 
of  £20,000  (Ra,  2,00,000)  for  the  expense  they  had  incurrtfd  in  tb 
struggle-s  and  the  loss  .sustained  at  their  cu.stoiu-hoiise. 

During  the  four  following  years  (1752-1756)  Sidi  Maaud,  whiJ^ 
continuing  on  friendly  terms  with  Safdar  Khdn,  the  go\ . 
city,  and  the  Dutch,  drew  into  his  own  hands  tlie  entire  1 1 
of  the  city.  In  1756  Sidi  Ma«nd  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  Koa 
Ahmad  Kh4,n.  As  Alima<l  Kh^  was  a  youth  who  had  none  of  hia 
father's  power  Surat  was  again  disturbed  by  factions.  The  Sidi  ami 
the  Dutch  favoured  one  Ali  Nawdz  Khau  Uie  rival  of  their  old  ally; 
Safdar  KhAn  And  in  retaliation  Safdar  KhAn  adopted  one  Fdna 
Kh&n  as  his  heir  and  turned  for  help  to  the  Euglish  otferiug  theui 
tljtj  post  of  admiral  if  they  would  <lrive  the  Sidi  from  the  castle. 
This  offer  was  not  accepted.  In  January  1758  Safdar  Khdn  died, 
and.  in  spite  of  the  claims  of  Fdris  Khdn,  was  succeeded  by  AliNawAs 
Kh^,  the  ally  of  the  Sidi  and  of  the  Dutch.  On  the  accession  of 
Ali  Nawiz  Klian,  the  sujppoi'ters  of  Firis  Kh^n  proposed  to  th©, 
Elnglish  chief  that  F^s  Kh^  should  be  appointed  governor  of  tho 
city,  and  that  the  English  should  un<lei'take  the  command  of  the 
castle  and  of  the  fleet.  If  the  English  agreed,  the  supporters  of  FAris 
Khdn  guaranteed  five  j^early  pajinents  of  £20,000  (Rs.  2,00,0001 
The  English  were  willmg ;  but  the  treaty  was  never  concluded 
as  the  Peshwa  was  jealous  of  this  increase  of  English  power  and 
threatened  to  attack  Bassein  and  Bombay.' 

Meanwhile,  before  the  end  of  1758,  Mia  Achan,  who  since  his 
of  the  command  of  the  castle  in  1751  had  been  living  in  Bomfaj^^H 
returned  to  Surat.and.in  December  partly  through  his  own  influe9i|H 
partly  through  Sidi  Ahmad's  support,  expelled  Ah  Nawdz  Kh&n 
irom  the  government  of  the  city  and  established  himself  in  his  place. 
Sidi  Ahmad  was  now  all-powerful  in  Surat,  and  left  to  Mia  Achan  not 
80  much  as  tho.  nomination  of  his  own  officers.     Mia  Achan  resentofl 
this  interference  and  a  feeling  of  distrust  sprang  up  between  him 
and  the  Sidi.    As  the  govcrmuL-nt  of  the  city  was  bad,  and  as  there  was 
the  risk  that  the  Manithd^s  might  step  in,  the  Surat  traders  petitioned 
the  EInglish  chief  to  take  command  of  the  castle  and  fleet.     Tinisting 
to  this  feeling  in  their  favour,  and  .strengthened  by  the  presence  ot 
a  squadron  ot  men-of-war  and  by  the  great  abihty  of  Mr.  Spencer 
their  chief  at  Surat,  the  Bombay  Government  determined  to  make 
an  attempt  to  oust  Sidi  Ahmad  from  the  command  of  the  eastlo  and 
the  fleet.     Toprevent  the  MarithAs  from  taking  part  in  the  struggle, 
the  Bombay  Government  induced  them  to  agree,  that,  on  account  of 
the  ruin  to  trade  caused  by  his  command  of  the  castle,  the  Sidi 
should   be  turned   out  of  Surat ;   that   the   English  should   take 
possession  and  have  the  sole  command  of  the  Surat  castlf  ;  that  the 
fleet  subsidy  or  taiJca  should  be  divided  into  three  shares,  one  for 


*  Gr&ot  DiUr,  303.  303»  The  immediate  gronnds  forihe  EnclUh  expedition  Agiu'nat 
Snret  vere,  thftt  tho^idi's  people  had  (1753)  iiwulted  some  Englialunen  and  rofuMil 
rsdreu,  and  that  the  Siili  nod  proved  himself  uniit  for  his  poot  as  admiral,  \te\ntt 
nnable  to  hold  hi"  own  ngainst  the  Miu'Atlui  fleet.  Select  CoQunittet).  Naw4b  oJ 
SurafsTreatyBiU,  lO-n. 
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Bthe  English,  one  for  the  Peshwa,  and  one  for  the  Surat  Nawdb  ;  and> 
jBthat  the  Mai-ilthAs  should  not  take  part  in  any  (juarreU  or  disputes 
that  might  arise  in  Surat. 

On  the  15th  of  Februaiy  1759,  a  body  of  lanil  forces  consisting  of 

800  Europeans.  1500  Native  Infuntrj',  and  a  detacliment  of  Royal 

^Artillery',  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the  Tfipti.    Captain  Maitland  of 

I  the  Royal  Artillery  was  in  charge  of  the  land  force,  and  Captain 

(Watson  of  the  Company's  Marme  was  in  command  of  the  armed 

LvesseLi.     The   troops  landed  near  Donias  and  dislodged  a  party  of 

jSidls  who  held  the  French  gai'den  to   the  west  of  the  outer  wall  of 

[the  city.     The  o\iter  walls  were  battered  but  with  little  ^ect,  till  a 

[joint  attack  from  the  land  side  and  from  the  river  was  organized  on 

the  Sidi's  garden,  just  w^ithin  the  north  end  of  the  outer  wall.     Boats 

were  landc-d  and  the  Sidis  driven  inside  of  thu  iimer  wall.     The 

I  inner  line  of  fortitication.s  and  the  castle  ha<i  .still'tft  be  taken.     But 

!  a  very  brisk  cannonade  for  about  twenty  houra,  aided  it  is  said  by 

the  connivance  of  the  Dutch  chief  and  of  one  of  the  Sidi's  officers, 

'^brought  the  besieged  to  terras.     It  was  proposed  to  Mia  Achan  and 

his  party   to  continue   Mia    Achan   as  governor   of  the  city,   on 

loondltion  that  Fdris  Kh^n  was  made  deputy  governor,  and  that  the 

[English  were  put  in  possession  of  the  castle  and  of  the  fleet  subsidy. 

liia  Achan  accepted  these  terms,  and,  on  the  4th  of  March  1759,  the 

agreement  was  concluded.     Upon  this  Mia  Achan  opened  the  Mecca 

gate  in  thcinner  wall,  and,  the Sidi,  judging  further  resistance  useless, 

agreed  to  give  up  the  castle.     His  people  were  allowed  to  march  out 

with  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  to  take  away  all  valuable 

effects  including  the  furniture  of  their  houHes,^ 

In  the  same  year  (1759)  in  which  they  lost  command  of  Surat 
castle,  the  Janjira  government  obtained  po-ssession  of  Jdfarabad  on 
the  south  coast  of  ELdthidw^i*.  The  connection  between  tlie  Sidis 
of  Janjira  and  Jdfarabad  arose  in  the  following  way.  In  1731  Turk 
patel  and  certain  other  Koli  landowners  of  Jdfarabad  committed  a 
robWry  or  piracy  near  Surat.  They  were  seized  by  Sidi  Hilol  who 
was  then  protecting  the  shipping  of  Surat.  and, as  they  had  nothing  to 
pay  as  ransom,  they  oft'ered  the  port  of  Jdfaraba<l.  Sidi  Hilol  went 
to  J<lfaraba<l  and  obtained  the  village  by  a  written  agreement.  In 
1749  a  fort  was  built  and  an  agent  and  captain  appointed  In  1759 
Bome  disputes  ai-ose  at  J^arabad,  and,  through  the  intervention  of 
the  English,  who  were  anxiou.s  to  keep  the  Sidi  as  an  ally  and  to 

tniake  up  to  him  for  Jbho  lass  of  Surat  castle,  it  was  decided  to  appoint 
Sidi  Hilol  manager  or  faujddr  of  Jdfarabad  under  the  orders  of  the 
Janjira  government.  In  return  for  their  help,  the  Sidi  engaged  to 
(jtipply  Bombay  with  live  cattle,  an  important  matter  for  the 
Ejiglish,  as««the  overthrow  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  establishment 
of  Morfitha'  power  had  closed  all  other  Konkan  markets.* 

Pin  1760,  after  a  friend.ship  of  twenty-five  years,  a  rupture  took 
place  between  the  Sidis  and  tneMardthils     Rilmilji  Pant,tne  Mardtha 
I'ernor  of  the  Konkan,  a-ssiated  by  a  Portuguese  corps,  took  the 
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*  Details  of  the  siege  andcapturc  of  Surat  arc  given  iu  Bomb«y  G«setteer,  II.  126-127. 
-  DctAihi  of  the  treaty  are  given  in  Aitchison  a  Treatiev,  IV.  (1876),  163, 16d. 
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t<iiuory  left  to  the  Skli  lay  the  treaty  of  1736,  and  attack f^a  m»j 
l)c-<iLi^'-d  Jargira  island.*  Janjira  was  saved  by  the  Eny;li.sli,  who^ 
cuiVH»Tdened  by  the  min  of  the  MarathAa  at  P&nipat  (7tn  January 
1761 )  hoisted  the  British  flag  at  Janjira.  and  compelled  the  Marothis 
to  respect  it  In  a  treaty  concludoil  in  Septeuil»er  of  the  same 
year,  they  procured  the  Sidin  the  promise  that  their  countiy  should 
not  again  be  molested  and  that  the  territory  taken  from  them 
by  R^indji  Pant  should  be  restored.*  In  1762,  Sidi  Ibrdhim  wM 
murdered  by  his  slave  Y^kut  who  usurped  the  cbiefship  to  tlie 
prejudice  of  Abdul  Rahim,  the  nearest  heir,  and  ruled  as  Sidi  Ydkist 
Sanni.  The  British  Government  ti"ied  to  arbitrate  between 
Ydkut  ana  Abdul  Rahim,  but  Ab«lul  Rahim  was  secretly  aided  by 
the  MardthiLs,  and  would  yield  nothing  of  hia  claim.  A  British  force 
was  sent  to  enforce  a  settlement  and  Abdul  Rahim  lied  to  Poon& 
In  1768  another  attempt  was  made  to  effect  a  compromise,  but  thi» 
also  failed.  In  lT72,  as  it  was  feared  that  the  Peshw  a  might  support 
Abdul  Rahim,  it  was  arranged  that  Ab<Jul  Rahim  should  be  put  in 
possession  of  Danda-RAjpuri  in  subordination  to  Sidi  Yilkut,  who 
also  promisetl  him  the  succession  to  Janjira  at  his  death,'  Sidi 
Yikut  died  shortly  after  this  agreement,  and  Abdul  Rahim  succeeded 
him  and  continued  to  rule  till  His  death  in  1784.*  On  Abdul  Rahim's 
death,  Sidi  Johar,  the  commandant  of  Janjira,  seized  the  chiefshtp 
to  the  exclusion  of  Abdul  Rahim's  eldest  son  Abdul  Karim  Khdu, 
commonly  calle«l  Bdlu  Mia.*^  Billu  IVIia  fled  to  Pooua  and  his  cauM 
was  strongly  supported  by  Ndna  Phadnavis,  who  was  anxious  by  any 
means  to  gain  tlie  island  of  Jaujit^  Johar  appealed  to  the  English 
to  settle  the  dispute,  declaring  that  he  would  fight  so  long  as  he  liad 
one  man  left  and  the  rock  of  Janjira  remained.  Efforts  were  made 
to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war,  and,  in  1791  (6th  June),  on  making 
over  his  claims  on  Janjira  to  the  Peshwa,  BAlu  Mia^  was  guaranteed 
a  tract  of  land  near  Surat,  yielding  about  i;7500  (Rs.  75,000)  a  year.' 
The  Peshwa  does  not  seem  to  liave  been  able  to  establish  hia 
influence  in  Janjira,  and  the  state  remained  virtually  independent,  at 
least  in  its  internal  administration.  Sidi  Johar  ruled  for  six  years 
(1784-1789),  and  was  succeeded  by  Sidi  Ibrahim  otherwise  known 
as  Dhikle  Baba.  He  ruled  till  1792,  when  his  slave  Sidi  Jumrud 
Khdn  threw  Ibrahim  into  prison,  where  he  remained  till  Jumrud's 


1  Colonel  Etheridge'a  Report,  baaed  on  Poooa  records,  shows  that  from  1757  to  17A> 
the  5^  maluih  belonging  to  the  Sidi  were  in  poaseestun  of  ^he  Peehwft.  Aitchiaon^ 
Treatiea,  V.  20. 

*  AitchiBcm's  Treaties,  V.  20.  The  Sidi  afterwards  took  improper  advantage  «C 
the  protection  afforded  by  committing  several  iMsts  of  violence  in  the  Marith» 
territory,  of  which  th«  f^lish  were  obliged  to  m«rk  their  disapprobation  ia  the 
Btrong'^st  manner.     Grant  Duff,  324.  r 

»  DctailB  are  given  in  Aitchison's  Treaties,  IV.  (1876),  2)32-d3. 

*  After  fruitless  efforts  to  take  Janjira,  Ab<]nl  Rahim  entered  the  fortress  ai  A 
disciple  of  tSidi  Yikkut,  who  was  well  ver»E)d  in  the  Kariji.  Abdol  Bahia  ia  said  lO 
have  murdered  hia  preceptor.    Janjira  State  iteoords. 

*  Sidi  YAkut  hod  made  a  will  bequeathing  the  state  to  the  seoond  sou  of  Ahdnl 
Bahim  under  the  gnai;^ianahip  of  his  iriend  Sidi  Johar.  Grant  Duff's  Morithia, 
607.  • 

*  B&lu  Mia  wns  the  founder  of  the  Sachin  NawAbs.  Details  ar«  given  in  Bombay 
Oaitettcer.  VI.  2G0. 

'  The  terms  of  the  ougagcment  are  given  in  Aitchison's  Troatiec^  IV,  (1876),  334,  SIS, 
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in  1804.    After  Jurarud's  death  Ibrithim  was  restored  to  the 

hip   and    continued   to  rule   till  his   death    in  1826.     He  is 

bed   as  very   fair  for  an  Asiatic,  a  mild  and  kind  rider,   and 

table  to  strangers.'     During  liis  chiet'sliip    the  sovereignty  of 

Eonkan  passed  (1803-  1817)  from  the  Peshwa  to  the  English. 

e   English  avoided  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the 

idia.     Sidi  Dirtihira  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sidi  Muhammad.     In 

834  the  Bntish  Government  declared  Janjira  to  he  subject  to  the 

ritiah  power,  and,  in  vii-tue  of  its  supremacy,  abolished  the  Janjira 

mint  which  issued  a  debased  coinage.     In   1848  Sidi  Muhammad 

abdicated  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  son  Sidi  Ibrdhim,  Khiin  the 

father  uf  the  present  Naw^b. 

For  many  years,  though  so  close  to  Bombay,  little  was  known 

of  Janjira.     The  chief   showed    much  dislike  to  correspond  with 

;he  Bombay  Goverament.     The  country  was  belie^^d  to  be  covered 

th   malarious   forests   infested   with   tigers,  and  to   be  sparsely 

inhabited  by  a  fever-stricken  and  oppressed  people.     Crime  of  every 

"  ind  was  imputed  to  Sidi  officials,  to  the  Nawdb  himself,  and  to  his 

latious.     Even  for  trivial  otfences   the  common  punishment  waa 

on.     No  European's  life  was  safe.     The  crew  of  an  English 

ding  at   Janjira  were  stoned.     In  185.5,  an  abduction  and 

urder  and  the  carrying  away  of  a  merchant  from  British  territory, 

npelled  the  Bombay  Government  to  tine  the  Nawdb  and  interpose 

tno  government  of  the  country.*    The  rights  and  privileges  of 

aarddrg,  who  originally  were  consulted  in  state  affairs  and  had 

e  in  the  administration,  had  been  disregarded  hy  the  Nawdb 

his  predecessor.     In  1867  so  bitter  were  the  quarrels  l>etween 

e  chief  and  the  Sidi  sarJars,  that  the  Bombay  Government  urged 

e  chief  to  pro\'ide  an  independent  court  to  try  serious  offences. 

wo  years  later  (1869),  the  NawAb  was  ileprived  of  criminal  juria- 

iion,  and  a  resident  British  officer  with  limited  judicial  powers 

IHraa  appointed  to  the  political  charge  of  the  state.     Civil  and  revenue 

jurisdiction  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  chief,  but  he  was  bound 

t  lunicate  with  Government  through  the  political  officer  and 

s  his  advice. 

In  1870  the  Nawab  went  to  Bombay  to  pay  his  respects  to  His 
)yal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  8taye<l  in  Bombay  in 
hope  of  regaining  his  lost  authority.  Dui-ing  his  absence  the 
"  d.stration  of  civil  justice  fell  into  disorder,  and  irregularities  in 
Sting  revenue  occasioned  many  disputes.  The  sarddrs  indignant 
the  Naw^b'a  prolonged  absence,  at  his  extravagance,  at  hia 
biaJity  for  Hindus,  and  at  the  violation  of  their  privileges,  broke 
ito  rebellion,  seized  the  fort  of  Janjira,  and  placed  Sidi  Ahmad  Khan 
le  eldest  legitimate  son  of  the  Nawab  on  the  state  cus}»ion,ju.stifying 
conduct 'by  their  right  to  depose  a  chief  for  neglect  and 
ipetence.  In  response  to  an  appeal  from  the  Nawdb.the  Bombay 
Smment  sent  the  late  Mr.  Havelock  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service 
•  Janjira  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  revolt.     Mr.  Haveloek  decided 
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that  the  pretensions  of  the  sarddrs  were  grromnllcss,  but  thai 
ancl  the  other  su>)ject«  of  the  Nawdb  ha«l  jj:rtat  cause   of  com] 
It  was  accordingly  decidL*d  to  restore  tlie  Nawab  on  Ids  com} 
with  the  terms  of  an  agreement,  by  which  lie  undertook  to  refoi 
administration,  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  British  Govemmi! 
to  appoint  a  proper  police,  and  to  fi'ame  a  code  of  revenue  Ui 
The  Collect^-tr  of  the  neighbouring  district  of  KoUha  was 
Political  Agent  and  the  resident  officer  his  n  '' 

now  sj^stem  the  sardiira  continued  to  urge  their 
the  NawAb  refused  the  title  and  station  of  sarddra  even  to  his  oi 
family,  mid  treated  them  asmemliersof  the  fortgarriaon  whom  he  i 
dismiss  at'his  pleasure.     In  1872  Mr.  Salmon,  then  Political  Agenj 
inquired  into  the  claims  of  the  sarddrs.     He  decided  that  most  ni^ 
offices  in  the  state  had  been  usually  held  by  sarddrs  chonen  frc 
time  to  time  bj-^the  Nawab  and  paid  by  salari 
who  did  not  hold  office  %vere,  by  custom,  eutitl- 
1872  the  Nawab  attended  Lord  Northbrook's  Darbar  in  Boi 
but  waa  mortified  to  find  he  was  placed  below  the  chief  of  S« 
In  1873  the  sarddrs  were  induced  to  submit  to  the  Nawdb. 
apologised  for  their  conduct  in  deposing  him,  and  begged  that  Uk 
larifls  and  allowances  might  be  continued  according  to  the  Nawi 
pleasure.  In  the  same  year  the  Prabhu  favourites,  who  were  rej 
to  have  exercised  so  e^^l  an  influence  on  the  Nawdb,  were  prohil 
from  holding  any  appointments.     In  1875  the  Nawab  again  w« 
to  Bombay  to  pay  his  respects  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Piince 
Wales,  and  was  much  pleased  by  the  Prince's  kind  and  courteoi 
reception.     In  1870  tlie  Nawdb  relinquished  his  monopoly  on  lli 
sale  of  tobacco,  abolished  the  tax  on  persons  leaving  the  state  by 
and  arranged  that  a  steamer  should  ply  l:»etween  Bombay   and  th< 
Janjira  ports.     In   1877,  on  the  score  of  his  loss  of  revenue  from 
bad  harvest,  the  Naw6b  was  excused  attendance  at  the  Imperii 
Assemblage  at  Delhi, 

In  September  1877  a  seriea  of  riots  took  place  hetween  tl 
Hindu  and  Musalmdn  subjects  of  the  Nawdb.     A 
rules  of  the  state, Hindu  processions  and  music  were  i 
the  month  of  Ramzdn,  from  the  1st  to  the  12th  of  Muharram, 
during  two  other  months.     Music  was  not  allowed  on  Sunday 
Thursday  nights  and  during  the  whole  of  Fridays.     If  wedding* 
great  Hindu  festivals  fell  during  the  forbidden  periods,  the  Hindi 
were  allowed  to  play  music  within  their  houses,  uidess  the  hot 
waa  near  a  mosque  or  a  Muhamma<lan  s  hou^e.  in  which  case     ~ 
was  forbidden.  Mu.sic  was  never  played   near  mosques  at  pi 
time. 

In  September  1877, as  theGanpati  holidays  fell  in  thqMuhami 
month  of  Ramzan,  under  previous  rules  the  Hindus  Y.ere  forV»i< 
the  use  of  music.     On  the  26th  of  August,  just  before  tl 
of  Ramzdn,  under  the  influence  of  his  Hindu  advisers,  a 

issued  an  order,  which,  though  skilfully  worded,  in  eflect  witl 
all  restrictions  "on  Hindu  processions  and  music,  except  that 


'  DeUU«  *re  i^ven  in  Aitchi80n'»  Tre*tiei.  IV.  (1876),  329-330. 
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ras  not  to  be  played  in  front  of  mosques.  Tlu8  order  was 
jmnmnieated  to  Mr.  Larcom,  the  Assistant  A^^ent,  and  as  he  heard 
•IS,  ho  supposed  tliat  the  order  ha«.i  been  issued  to  meet 
;  y  of  the  Ganpati  processions  happening  during  Eanizdn. 
te  therefore  ordered  the  magistrates  to  enforce  the  new  rules.  When 
came  to  understand  them  tlie  Muhammadans  took  bitter  offence 
it  the  new  rules,  and  getting  no  redress  from  the  Naw^h,  determined 
prevent  the  Hindus  from  playing  music  m  public.  Between  the 
tenth  and  the  sixteenth  of  Septemlx^r  seven  disturbances  took  place. 
In  some  cases  the  Musalmins  were  most  to  blame,  entering  Hindu 
iou.sGfl  and  breaking  idols ;  in  other  cases  the  fault  lay  .with  the 
"indus,  who  were  foolhardy  enough  to  play  in  front  6f  mosfjues. 
le  offenders  were  in  most  cases  fined  and  forced  to  a|K)logise.  The 
>baoxious  order  was  withdi-awn,  and  another  order,  fair  to  rioth  sides, 
ipared  by  a  committee  of  leatling  Musalmdi^^'i^nd  Hindus. 
Tovember  (1877)  the  quarrels  between  the  Nawd-b  and  his 
tardurs  were  renewed.  Many  of  the  sarddrs,  indiviihially  and 
)Ilectively,  represented  their  grievances  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Pedder,  C.S., 
»en  Political  Agent  The  grievances  which,  in  Mr.  Pedder 's  opinion, 
;quired  redress,  were  the  power  of  the  Pral»hu  officiaLs,  the  careless 
lestruction  of  the  forests  in  Indm  lands,  the  resumption  of  grants, 
^ihe  withdrawal  of  the  rights  of  over-landholders,  the  refu.sal  of  reply 
|or  redress,  and  the  disuse  of  complimentary  letters  and  privileges. 
Pedder  strongly  urged  on  the  NawAb  the  necessity  of  redressing 
ie«e  grievances. 

The  inquiries  which  Mi*.  Pedder  made  in  connection  with  the 

du  and  Masalmdn  riots  and  with  the  stir^itira' complaints,  showed 

it  the  police  and  criminal  administration,  which   was  supervised 

>y   the    Assistant    Political   Agent,    had   been    greatly  improved 

id  was  satisfactory.     Education,  which  also  was  directly  under 

Aflsistant  Political  Agent,  was  progressing  fairly.     All  other 

'Lranches  of  the  administration  were   corrupt  and  bad.     The  land 

revenue  system  of  fixed  grain  rents,  changeable  to  ca.sh  at  current 

I' rices  at  the  option  of  the  landholder,  was  not  unsuited   to  the 

^      iimstances  of  the  state,  and  taxation  was  not  excessive.    But  the 

rials  embezzled  much  of  the  revenue  and  defrauded  the  people. 

'      van  true  that,  except  grant  or  indm  lands,  the  soil  helonged  to  the 

■  iwAb.  but  tliere  were  certain  customary  limits  to  the  exercise  of 

'       rights  as  overlord,  and  he  was  said  to  go  beyond  those  limits  by 

.u.iiing  off  landholders  who  had  not  failed  to  pay  their  rent.     A  large 

Ttion  of  the  reveTiue  was  consumed  in  grants  and  claims.    There 

no  proper  record  of  these  claims,  and  old  claims  were  stopped 

id  fresn  claims  granted  without  rule  or  system.     The  financial 

Iministratiqn  was  as  ba<^l  as  it  could  l>c.     There  was  no  statement 

if  accounts  and  no  audit,     Instead  of  all  revenue  being  received  into 

payroents  being  made  out  of  the  treasury,  assignments  on 

re  issued  to  such  an  extent  that  in  one  division  only  about  1 00 

uL  of  1100  khandis  of  rice  ever  reached  the  Government  granaries. 

vil  justice  was   almost  a  farce ;  no  redress  \wis  given  in  suits 

st  favourites  of  the  Nawib.     Tliere  were  no  ptfljlic  works,  no 

r-works  though  water-works  were  much  needed,  no  landing 

i,  and  no  roads.    The  reckless  cutting  of  timber  was  destroying 
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the  forests.     Finally,  there  was  no  responsible  manager  and 
state  officials  were  inefficient  and  co^^upt^ 

In  1878   a  kdrhhari  was  appointed  with  civil  and  magisteriiil 

Sowers.  On  the  28th  of  Januoiy  1S79  the NawdbSidi Ibrahim 
ie<l.  He  left  three  sons,  two  by  a  concubine,  and  one,  Sidi  Ahi 
KhAn,  the  youngest,  by  his  la-wful  wife.  Tlie  party  in  favour 
the  illegitimate  sons  being  stronger  installed  the  eldest  as  Na> 
in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  Assistant  Ageni  The  Bomi 
Government  annulled  tliis  election  and  Sidi  Ahmad  Kh&n 
recognised  aa  Nawab.  The  young  Nawdb,  who  is  (1882)  nineteen 
years  old^  was  at  the  RAjkumilr  College  in  Bijkot  till  September 
1881.  During  his  minority  the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  kdrhhdri  under  the  orders  of  the  Assistant  Agent,  and  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  the  Political  Agent 

The  Nawdb  IJTJanjira  pays  no  tribute  and  has  no  patent  allowing 
adoption.  In  matters  of  succession  the  son  succeeds  whom  the 
chief  persons  of  the  state  consider  best  fitted  to  manage  the  state. 
The  cbief  has  a  force  of  700  men  for  garrison  and  police  duties. 
He  has  a  salute  of  nine  guns. 


CHAPTEK    IV. 

ADM«NI8TRATION. 

Thi  chief  district  revenue  officers  are,  the  mahdlharts  or  beads 
of  the  three  larger  fiscal  divisions  or  mahiiU  of  Shrivardhan, 
Nindgaon,  and  Mhasla ;  the  ndib-iahsilddrs  or  heads  of  the 
smaller  fiscal  tlivisions  called  tahsils  or  tappda  of  Panchaitan,  Mdndla, 
and  Govdle;  the  mujurnddrs  or  district  accountants;  and  the  kulkamU 
or  vUlage  accountants.  The  mahdlkarin  and  7xdih-tahsilddr9,  who 
in  revenue  matters  are  independent  of  each  other  and  are  equal  in 
rank  and  power,  control  the  revenue  management  of  their  divisions, 
the  mahdlkaris  having  also  subordinate  magisterial  powers.  The 
viujumddr  as  a  subordmate  of  the  vuihdlkari  and  vdih-tahxildtir  is 
entrusted  with  keeping  the  accounts  and  with  the  actual  collection 
of  the  revenue  ;  and  the  kulkarni  or  accountant  with  assisting  tlio 
tnujurnddr  and  with  fixing  the  amount  due  from  gi'oups  of  forty 
villages.  The  makdikarig  receive  monthly  'pay  of  from  £4  to 
£4  lOj?.  (Rs.  40 -Rs.  45)  ;  the  ndil-lahsllddrs  yeai-ly  cash  and  grain 
allowances  valued  at  £24  (Rs.  240);  the  mujnmddrs  yearly  cash  and 
grain  allowajQces  valued  at  £16  (Rs.  IGO),  and  the  kulk^mi^,  besides 
levying  6«.  3d.  (Rs.  3i)  on  every  £10  (Rs.  100)  when  assessing  the 
revenue,  claim  2*.  (Re.l)  from  each  village  at  the  time  of  verifying  tho 
accounts,  kul-rujuM.  The  village  officers  are  the  heatiman  or  patil, 
and  the  messenger  or  mhwr.  The  ^a^J7  supervises  the  village  and 
carries  out  the  niaJidlkarte  orders.     In  some  villages  the  paiil  bAi 
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as-sistant  called  kdrhhdn,  whose  special  duties  are  to  help  the 

mill  in  procuring  supplies  for  the  state  sei'\'ants  and  officials  and 

for  traveDers.     The  •pdtil  aud  kdrbhdri  receive  no  perquisites  from 

le  people  and  are  not  paid  by  the  state,  but  are  freed  from  the 

lonse-tax  of  U.  to  2«.  (8an*-Ke.  1)  a  year.     The  mhdrs  act  as 

ratchmen  and  rae^engera.     They  are  paid  by  the  state  about  five 

)Ounds  (3  adholis)  ot   grain  on  every  higha  of  tilled  land,  and  a 

r«imilar  allowance  is  given  them  by  every  landholder  at  harvest  tima 

Of  the  early  sj'stem  of  land  management  few  details  are  available, 
theory  the  levy  was  in  kind,  but  a  large  share  of  the  grain-rent 
for  long  been  commuted  into  a  cash  pajTuent     In  1699  the  chief 
terence   between   the   revenue   system   of   the    Sidi  and   of  hLs 
ieighlx)urs  the  Marilthiis  seems  to  have  been  that  the  Sidi  commuted 
[tnore  grain  into  cash  ;  that  he  levied  a  bullock-tax  of  Ss.  (Rs.  1^),  and 
jopkeeper's   cess   of  10«f.  (Rs.   5).     The  cesser ^n  garden  lands 
heavier  than  those  leWed  by  the   Mardthds,  and   the  sub- 
[divisional  accountant's  allowance  was  added  to  the  demand  and  the 
iount  taken  by  the  state.  ^ 

In  theory  the  chief  is  the  lord  of  the  soil,  with  power  to  give 
[or  take  it  when  he  pleases.  This  right  is  seldom  enforced.  Almost 
ijJl  state  villages  are  rented  to  khots  or  revenue  fanners.  As  in 
Ithe  neighbouring  British  district  of  Kolaba  the   khota  are  of  two 

kinds,  isdpfiaii  or  service,  and  ordinary.  The  iftdphati  khota  who 
iBecm  to  represent  the  hereditary  revenue  servants,  are  hereditary ; 
[Uie  ordinary  khota  arc  revenue  farmers  for  a  certain  fixed  period. 
)th  Udphaii  and  ordinary  khots  cannot  bring  the  waste  land 
^under  rice  or  garden  tillage  without  the   sanction  of  the  state,  but 

they  can  raise  varkas  or  hill  grain  crops  without  special  sanction. 
[The  khot  does  not  till  the  waste  land  himself  but  gives  it  to  a 

cultivator   who  is   the   khota'  tenant.     From    his  tenant,   besides 

pergonal  service,  the  khot  receives  as  his  own  share  one-tifth  of  the 
ivarkas  produce  minus  the  state  assessment  when  the  land  has  to 
[pay  the  state  asscvisment. 

In  khoti  villages  there  are  two  classes  of  land,  mdlikijamin  which  is 
[two-tldrds  of  the  tilled  area  rented  to  khota  and  the  khot's  land.  The 
Imallldjamiti  is  held  by  tenant  proprietors  or  dharekarU  from  whom 
[the  khot  can  claim  only  the  state  assessment.  A  khot  cannot  raise 
[the  fixed  assessment  on  the  mdlikijamin  nor  can  he  oust  a  dhdrekari 
I  tenant  out  of  his  land  so  long  as  he  pays  the  state  assessment. 
^Even  if  he  fails  to,  pay  the  assessment  the  dhdrekari  cannot  be 
rociste<l  by  a  khot  without  the  state  sanction.  The  other  third  of  the 
[tilled  area  is  the  khot's  land,  which  is  hold  by  cultivators  who  are 
[the  khot's  tenants.  Tliis  land,  Ix^sides  the  state  assessment,  pays  the 
\hhot  a  certain  amount  which  is  known  as  his  phdyda  or  profit,  and 
tis  the  khofs   reward  for  managing  the  \nllage.     At  the  time  of 

lying  the  state  dues  the  khot  has  to  contribute  a  certain  quantity 
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*  Jervia'  Ennkon,  109,  111.    The  proportion  of  the  grain  root  commuted  was  ^tha 

[of  the  whole  (3  mam  a  khandi),  the  khandi  rates  b«ng  rice  iXa.  22|,  van  Bb.  17^, 

\iUirik  Ha,  1,  white  Beaamnm  R8.7.5,  black  sesamum,    udid,  tur,  and  mug  Rs.  60; 

pdHf,  cfutvfi,  and  kuU/ii  Kb.  40,  aud  baU-  Rs.  7.     Detaila  of  tho  Mariitha  land  sfotem 

[are  given  in  th«  Koliba  Land  AdiaiuiBtration  Chapter. 
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of  ^'ain  in  iho  shape  of  ces.ses.  On  each  lihand i  ot  nco.n^jyii,  imd 
vari  duo  to  the  state,  he  pay?*  ft  bhiUhi  or  hire  of  1^  mann  ;  ^o«rr 
of  five  jwiyiw  or  ten  ^.'  uike  up  tljo  deficit  fi"om  • 

tuieqa&r measuring ;  m^r  f  of  \{  mans  two  pdylii  t- 

the  iieficit  in  receiving  by  measure  instead  of  by  weight ;  desfrmukhi 
of  one  man  to  meet  tlic  denhiimkh^s  sliare  ;  mvtthdJiira  of  half  a  man 
to  pay  the  itjvenue  officers  ;  and  kharidi-vdid  of  one  payli  to  support 
ih-  t^hleR.     On  etich  fc/ian^i  of  pulse  and  flax         '  the 

kl  \iQ.y  ihe  deshmulihi  cess  of  one  man  and  tl  lid 

Kd  out:  I'dijli 

The  arable  lands  of  the  state  were  roughly  survey e<i  about  1826 
and  the  rat(?8  then  leWed  are  still  in  force.  For  rice  land/i  thera 
are  three  rates  on  good,  meilium,  and  bad  soils.  The  liejst  rioe- 
lan<l  pays  300  pounds  (9  mau^)  of  rice  a  Irii/lia,  besides  tlie  c^s»e« 
under  the  hea^l^j^  gnllapatti  paid  by  the  khot  in  one  lump  sum 
of  2^  mnna.  In  khoti  villaojes  the  hhof,  and  in  other  villages  any 
landhol'ler,  may  buy  from  the  state  the  right  to  bring  waste  land 
under  rice  tillage.  Such  lands  are  generally  given  on  a  lease  or  kaul 
free  of  charge  for  twenty  or  twenty-live  years.  At  the  end  of  the 
lease  they  are  charged  either  a  bigha  cash-rate  of  10s.  (Rs.  5)  or  a 
payment  in  kind  of  from  160  to  200  poimds  (i-b  mnnx)  of  rice,  the 
amount  by  degrees  rising  until  the  land  pays  t^     '    '  t.    The 

rate  for  niedium   soil  is  280  pounds  (7  wjoj  due  or 

ifarkdridluira,  axiA  aeventy  pounds  (1|  mam)  ;i-  (  -s  or  gaildpatti; 
and  for  poor  soil  200  pounds  (5  mans)  as  .idi  Lund  ham  and  fifty 
pounds  (IJ  wo n«)  as  gaildpatti.  Besides  these  pa}Tnents  in  kind. 
the  husbandman  pays  a  cash  cess  varj-ing  from  2«.  8^^,  {Rs,  1-6-6) 
in  the  best  to  1^.  6d.  (12  as.)  in  the  worst  soil ;  a  kds  cess  of  dd. 
(2  as.)  to  5^(f  (3^  as.) ;  a  vdva  cess  for  exemption  from  personal 
service  of  Is.  ^d.  (S^  as.)  to  Is.  9|<Z,  (H^  <w.)  ;  an  udid  cess  of  t|<i. 
(11  ^>*-)  to  2JfZ.  (1§  a*.);  a  pulla  cena,  or  a  contribution  of  rico- 
straw  for  the  feed  of  state  cattle,  of  3J^.  (2j^  as.)  to  5|(i.  (3|  a*,); 
and  a  potddri  cess  of  Id.  (3  ps.)  on  every  2*.  (Re.  1)  in  cessea. 
The  whole  amo^mts  in  good  soil  to  6«.  Sid.  (Rs.  3-2-2),  in  medium 
soil  to  4«.  S'id.  (Rs.  2-2-6),  and  in  poor  soil  to  Ss.  Ud  (Rs.  1-9) 
the  htgha.  Besides  these  cesses  on  his  land,  all  cultivators  have 
to  pay  a  house-cess  or  gharpatfi  varying  from  Is.  (8  as.)  to  2«. 
(Re,  1)  according  as  he  is  an  old  settlor  or  a  newcomer  ;  a  fiivwood 
cess  or  an  unddpatfi  of  Is.  6J.  (12  as.)  to  3s.  (lis.  1^)  ;  a  fow^l  C€«3 
of  3<i.  (2  as.)  to  6d.  (4  as.);  a  kdndpatii  or  commuted  timber  cess*  of  la 
(8  as.)  to  Gd.  (4  as.),  and  a  vegetable  cess  paitl  eithiir  in  cash  '  '  i  tid. 
Except  state  servants,  village  headmen,  and  htmd*  of  c  lea, 

Maul\is,   Musalmdn    priests,   Syeds,    and   ^  len,    all  ehi 

including  husbandmen  have  to  supply  the  stu  s  with  gi*as9 

to  pay  a  yeai'ly  tax  of  1*.  (8  ans). 

In  the  coast  cocoa  and  betel  palm  gardens  the  rates,  which 
of  long  standing,  vary  according  to  the  soil  and  the  water  .supply 
from  £1  (Rs.  10)  to  £1 10«.  (Rs.  15)  and  £2  8s.  (Rs.  24)  a  higha.  In 
addition  to  these  i^tes  there  is  a  velva  cess  of  3s.  (Ra.  1^)  to  4«. 
(Rs.  2)  the  khaAdi  of  assessment.  Besides  these  rates  the  Mdlis 
have  to  cariy  the  state  baggage  and  the  BhandAris  to  mount 
guard  at  night,  duties  which  they  may  commute  by  paj'ing  6rf. 
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mnas)  a  year  on  each  plantation,  ilie  owners  oi  some 
lena,  instead  of  bigka  rates,  pay  acconling  to  the  pmduce  of 
te  trees  either  in  money  or  in  kind.  VAHjc'Ij  the  i*ate8  are  levied 
money  each  cocoa  palm  pays  3d.  (2  annaa)  to  3*.  (Ra.  1^)  a  year, 
[and  each  betel  palm  Ifd.  (1  anna  3  pies).  When  the  cess  is 
?d  in  kind  half  a  sher  of  betelnuts  i3  taken  from  each  bunch,  and 
»e  le-af  from  each  bundle  of  cocoa  palm  leaves.  In  these  garden 
ds  there  are  patches  of  rice  which  pay  10».  (Rs.  5)  a  bigka. 
Ctiltivators  growing  turmeric  pay  for  each  bigha  eighty  pounds  (2 
iman/f)  in  kind  and  a  cess  or  patti  at  the  rate  of  158.  (Ra.  7^)  a  khandi. 
iFor  each  jack-tree,  undi,  Calophyllun  inophyllum,  rdimdd  Caiyota 
and  idd  Borassus  flaljelHforrais  tree,  they  pay-  l^d.  to  9 J. 
(5-6  as.)  Mall  or  watered  lands  are  assessed  at  Qd.,  (4  aa.),  Is. 
[8  o*.)  and  Is.  6ti,  (12  a*.)  the  bigha,  according  to  the  supply  of 
[water.  Hill-side  tillage  is  free  .so  long  as  the  land  tilled  is  within 
[village  limits,  as  each  village  has  a  patch  of  hill  attached  to  it  for 
[grazing,  fii-ewood,  an<l  tillage. 

The  revenue  year  begins  on  the  5th  of  June  {Mrlg).     When  the 

)p  is  ripe  it  is  valued  and  about  two-fifths  is  claimed  as  the    state 

e.     In  the  case  of  hemp  or  tag,  when  ready  for  use,  10s.  (Rs,  5) 

are  charged  on  every  khandi  and  2^  ahers  on  eveiy   load  of  one 

Land  a  half  to  two  mans.     Instead  of  paying  according  to  these  rates 

the  Murud  Kolis  pay  a  house-cess  of  Is.  lOd.  (143  ^■)  ^or  ^^^  right 

grow  hemp.     Disputes  about  rates  are  settled  once  a  year  by 

committee  composed   of    an  officer  deputed  by  the   Kawab,    a 

jvenue  clerk  of  the  mahdl,  and  the  pdtil  and  kulkanii  of  the 

frillage.     From  this  committee  an  appeaJ  lies  to  the  NawAb. 

Since  lH7o,  rules  approved  by  Government,  have  been  introduced 
tor  collecting  the  revenue.  In  rice-lands  the  cash  revenue  is  taken 
|in  six  equal  instalments,  in  the  fii^t  week  of  each  Hindu  mouth 
!rom  Mdrgashirsh  (December)  to  VaUhdUt  (May) ;  the  collection  of 
"le  revenue  in  kind  begins  in  Paush  (January)  and  ends  in  PhdU 
fun  (March),  If  rents  are  not  entirely  paid  by  Mai'ch,  the 
luce  is  taken  in  cash  at  tixed  commutation  rates  by  two  equal 
lents  in  the  latter  part  of  Ohaitra  (April)  and  VaUhdkh 
r).  In  garden  lauds  the  cash  revenue  is  paid  in  eight  equal 
Imenttv  in  the  fii-st  week  of  each  Hindu  month  from  Aanvin 
tOctober)  to  Vaithdhh  (May) ;  and  the  collection  of  the  revenue  in 
id  begins  in  Pnnah  (January)  and  ends  in  Ohaitra  (April).  If 
le  whole  rent  is  not  paid  by  tliat  time  the  balance  is  taken  in  cash 
"  zed  oornmutatiott  rates  in  the  latter  part  of  Vaishdkh  (May). 
)n8  failing  to  pay  an  instalment  are  fined  G{d.  (4J  ana.)  on 
>i?«ry  £10  (Rs,  100)  every  day  till  the  instalment  is  paid.  Tliis 
is  not  allowed  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  outstanding 
ice.  IT  a  landholder  persists  in  i*cfusing  payment  a  notice  is 
and^  after  this  notice,  if  payment  is  not  made  within  a 
Ortnight,  the  defaulter's  movable  and  immovable  property  is 
ttadied  to  the  extent  of  the  outstanding  balance  ajul  sold  by  public 
ion.  If  the  defaulter's  property  is  not  enough,  the  property  of 
irety,  if  he  has  a  sm-ety,  is  sold.  '    ^ 

«des  those  which  have  been  noted  above,  other  cesses  are  levied 
on  persons  and  on  villages.    (Dowherds  pay  yearly  from  five  to 
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2^  «7(^r8  of  clarified  butter  according  to  the  size  of  their  herd.    Oil* 
pre.sseT*s  or  Telis,  besides  paying  16  ahors  on  every  oil-press,  pay  an 
rwiditional    press-cess    of  9rf.  (6  ana,)  to  2«.  (Re.  1)  on  the 
of  the   Shahibarat  Id.     Grocers  pay^  15*.  (Rs,  7^)  on  each  /. 
of  uiolfusses   or    gul.     To    support   the   ferries   on    the   Ndndgaan, 
Munid,   and   Rajpuri    creeks  each   houae   in   NAudga<in   pays   %7 
((>  ana,)  a  year,  in   Majgaon  T^d.  (5  ana.),  in   Munid  and   i» 
6i.  (4   ans.),  and    in  Rajpuri  '3d,  (2   ana.).     Instead  of  watciuu^ 
the  stAte  granary  each  AUidr  householder  is  allowed   to  pay  I*. 
(8  ana.)  a  year.     A  craft  or  mohotarpha  cess,  from  2i«.  to  10*.  '  ' 
Rs.  5)  a  liouse,  is  levied  on  all  who  live  by  the  practice  of  a  1 
craft.     CeVtain  village>j  had  formerly  to  supply  the  state   with  a 
cow  every  year,  a  demand  which  in  some  vilhiges  is  commuted  for  m 
cash  payment  of  18«.  (Rs.  9),  and  in  other  villages  for  one  of  6t.  GdL 
(Rs.  Si).  ^ 

In  1881-82  several  reforms  were  introduced.  The  chief  wew 
the  reduction  in  the  numl^er  of  fiscal  divisions,  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  agents  employed  in  collecting  the  revenues  of  tht 
state  villages,  a  simplification  of  the  charges  on  revenue  arrears^ 
and  the  fixing  of  dates  of  instalments  better  suited  to  the  con- 
venience  of  the  cultivators.  Inquiry  showed  that  two  of  four  minor 
divisions,  those  of  Govale  and  of  the  garden  land  of  Shrivardhao, 
might  lie  abolished.  The  saN^ng  effected  was  devoted  to  increasing 
the  mahdikaris'  establishment,  and  to  changing  the  mahalkar^ 
pay  from  small  and  somewliat  uncertain  grain  allowances  to  fixed 
caah  salaries.  Formerly  the  revenues  of  state  villages  were  collected 
by  a  host  of  under-paid  clerks,  one  for  each  village,  who  added  to 
their  allowances  by  levying  all  they  could  from  the  villagers.  The 
fifty-one  state  villages  w^ere  arranged  into  twelve  groups  and  a  well 
paid  and  efficient  clerk  appointed  to  each  group.  The  change  was 
accompanied  by  a  yearly  saving  to  the  state  of  £10  (Rs.  100).  For- 
merly the  sj^tem  of  collecting  the  revenue  was  most  irregular. 
There  were  large  arrears,  and  by  pleasing  one  of  the  needy  state 
clerks  it  was  often  passible  to  escape  all  regular  state  payments. 
To  stop  these  abuses  collectors  of  revenue  have  been  called  on  tO' 
furnish  monthly  returns  of  collections  and  outstandings.  At  the 
end  of  the  official  year  an  addition  of  twenty-five  per  cent  btsidcs 
heavy  interest  was  made  on  all  outstandings'.  Tliis  extra  chm 
twenty-five  per  cent  has  been  abolished  To  suit  the  convciix^..wv 
of  cultivators  the  dates  for  pa^^Hng  instalments  of  rent  have  l&een 
changed  from  between  December  and  May  to-between  November 
and  February. 

Thirty  years  ago  civil  and  criminal  justice  were  administered  by 
the  lower  officers  of  the  state.  Tlie  proceedings  were  geuerally  oral 
and  the  powera  of  the  difl'erent  officials  were  uncertain..  Fine  was 
theusual punishment,  the  officer  who  levied  the  fine  keeping  a  share  of 
the  proceeds  for  himself.  If  the  fine  was  not  paid,  in  petty  cases,  the 
convicts  were  made  to  work  as  menials,  and  in  serious  cases,  they 
were  thrown  into  ppson.  The  civil  courts  established  after  the  late 
NawAb's  installatton  in  1870,  consisted  of  the  lower  or  augra  and  the 
upper  or  Jeubra  courts.    The  lower  or  munsif  s  court  did  the  original 
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rork,  and  the  upper  or  chief  judge  s  court  did  the  appellate  work. 

the  upper  court  an  appeal  lay  to  the  Nawab.   In  1877  the  state 

idri  was  invested  with  ci\dlpowei*s  as  chief  judge  or  sarnydyacZ/u'*^, 

1879,  on  the  Nawd-b'a  death,  the  Assistant  Agent's  court  exer- 

the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  NawAb's  court.     In   1881-82 

total  number  of  cases  for  original  hearing  in  the  munsif's  court, 

^  which  has  jurisdiction  in  suits  up  to  £500  (Rs.  5000),  was  7oL     Of 

le  7ol  suits  forty-two  were  arrears  and  709  were  fresh  suits.     Of 

the  751  snits  405  were  settled,  lea\'ing  346  for  disposal.     In  the 

irbkdri's  court  the  total  numlx^r  of  appeals  was  forty-three,  inclnd- 

I  arrears  from  the  pre\-ious  year.    Of  these  twenty-six  were 

leaving  a  balance  of  seventeen.     In  the  Assistant  Agent's 

>urt  there  were   forty-five  appeals,  twenty-five   of   which   were 

irrears.     Of  the   forty-five,  fourteen   were  settled.     At  the  close 

of  1880-81  there  wore  109  unexecuted  decrees  to  i»Wch  were  added 

12  applications  in  1881-82  making  a  total  of  591  of  the  value  of 

*M7o  (Rs.  4(5,750).    Of  these  430  of  the  value  of  £2088  (Rs.  26,880) 

rere   executed,  leaving  a  balance  of  161   of  the  value  of  £1987 

19.870).     For  the  execution  of  decrees  a  special  establishment 

jpt  at  a  yearly  cost  of  £15  (Rs.  150).     IraprisoTiment  for  debt  is 

^often  enforced.     In  1881,  in  imitation  of  the  Indian  Limitation 

zi,  limitation  rules  were  framed  and  court  fees  were  levied  on 

Appeals  presented  in  the   Assistant  Agent's  com-t.     In   1881-  the 

ueipts  from  court  fees  amounted  to  £545  (Rs.  5450). 

1876  the  Chief  Judge  drew  up  certain  registi-ation  rules  and  an 
was  established-  Under  the  supervision  of  the  munsif  regis- 
raiion  extends  only  to  documents  relating  to  imraovaljle  property, 
^A  fee  of  about  one  and  a  half  per  cent  is  taken  on  mortgages  and 
of  six  and  a  quarter  per  cent  on  sales.  In  1880-81,  143  deeds  of 
the  aggregate  value  of  £3439  (Rs.  34,390)  were  registererl  against  129 
of  the  aggregate  value  of  £2781  (Rs.  27.810)  registered  in  1879-80. 

Since    1869,  when   the  late   Naw^b  was  deprived  of  criminal 
"T"^"  '*'*tion,  criminal  justice  has  been  administered  by  the  Agent  and 
it  Agent.     There  are  six  criminal  courts:  the  court  of  the 
Ll'ijlitical  Agent  having  the  powers  of  a  Sessions  Judge  ;  the  court 
>f  the  Assifitant  A^ent  residing  in  the  state  having  the  powers  of  an 
t  Sessions  Judge  and  of  a  District  Magistrate  jthe  court  of  the 
/  with  the  powers  of  a  second  class  magistrate  and  with 
powers  to  commit  to  the  Agency  courts :  and  the  courts  of  the  three 

'  ■"vm*  or  third  plass  magistrates  of  Shrivardhan,  Mhasla,  and 

M>m  The  courts  of  the  Political  Agent  and  of  his  Assistant 
iia\  -J  aiso  appellate  criminal  jurisdiction.  In  former  times,  one  chief 
feature  of  the  state  criminal  law  was  the  practice  of  allowing  all 
offences,  including  raurtler,  to  be  compounded  for  a  money  pajmient. 
Of  late  years  the  practice  has  been  checked,  and  the  compounding  for 
offences  is  allowed  only  when  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  Assistant  Agent. 
T 


n    1880-81,  397  original  cases  were  decided,  of  which  two  were 
riled  by  the  Political  Agent,  ten  by  the  Assistant  Agent,  forty -one 


•nd  class  magistrate,  and  344  by  the?  three  third  class 
i^  The  total  number  of  accused  persons  was  903,  of  whom 

4  or  forty  per  cent  were  dismissed,  318  or  thirty-five  per  cent  were 
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acquitted  and  di.sclmrged,  and  221  or  twenty -five  per  cent  were 
convicted.  Only  one  appeal  case  was  settled  by  the  A^sisUuit 
Agent.  The  majority  of  complaints  relate  to  assault,  petty  thcA, 
and  trespass ;  grave  crimes  are  nncommon. 

Under  the  fourth  article  of  the  agreement  executed  by  the  late 
Nawdb  in  1870  a  police  force  has  been  organized  Up  to  1880  '  ~ 
were  two  elates  of  police,  sixty  state  police  who  cost  £4^3 
4630),  and  thirty-two  jail  police  who  cost  £273  (Ra.  2730).  Of  the 
two  bo<lie8  only  the  jail  police  were  drilled.  Both  were  under  the 
control  of  the  kdrbhdri,  the  magisti*ates,  and  the  head  constable. 
In  1880  the  two  sections  of  the  police  were  joined  into  one,  the 
strength  retluced  from  ninety-two  to  eighty-fom*.  and  the  whole  of 
them  drilled  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Assistant  Political 
Agent.  In  1880-81  the  total  police  charges  amounted  to  £757 
(R&.  7570).  IiiS«81,  of  471  accused  persona  142  or  304  per  cent 
were  convicted,  and  of  £936  (Rs.  9360)  worth  of  property  alleged 
to  have  been  stolon  £802  (Rs.  8020)  or  about  86  per  cent  were 
recovered. 

Till  1876  the  only  jail  in  Janjira  was  a  small  place  at  Murud  wHfc 
tlu'ee  cells  each  large  enough  for  six  convicts.  Prisoners  sentenced 
to  more  than  three  months  imprisonment  were  sent  to  the  Thiiia  or 
to  the  Yerauda  jail  near  Poona.  In  1 876  a  new  jail  was  built  outadt 
of  Murud  near  the  shore,  in  which  all  persons  sentenced  to  impriMOD' 
ment  for  more  than  four  days  are  confined.  The  jail  is  built  on  the 
cellular  system,  forming  three  sides  of  a  squar*^.  vtnthin  a  quadi^angld 
of  strong  stone  walls  twenty-five  feet  high,  overlooketl  by  the  guara* 
room,  which  is  an  upper  story  above  the  gateway.  There  are  ia 
all  foiirteen  large  cells  each  with  room  for  six  pei^sons.  Pri^onen 
are  made  to  work  at  their  own  handicrafts,  and  those  who  have  no 
craft  are  ma<^le  to  mend  roadis  or  do  other  unskilled  labour.  A  good 
driving  road  about  a  mile  long  has  been  made  from  Murud  past  the 
Residency  towards  Alibdg  entirely  by  prison  labour.  All  un- 
skilled prisoners  are  forced  to  work  six  hours  a  day  in  the  open 
air.  In  the  hot  season,  the  prisoners  are  taken  out  in  turns,  half  in 
the  early  morning,  the  other  half  remaining  to  cook  the  morning 
meal ;  these  eat  and  go  out  to  work  when  the  other  half  rctuma 
Every  Friday,  when  no  outdoor  work  is  enforced,  they  clean  the 
jail  and  wash  themselves  and  their  clothes.  Eveiy  day  in  their 
leisure  hours  the  prisoners  are  taught  to  read  and  write  their 
vernaculars.  Convicts  sentenced  to  simple  imprisonment  are 
employed  inside  the  jail  in  cooking,  cleaning  l^p.s,  and  keeping  the 
place  clean.  Each  prisoner  receives  a  daily  ration  of  rice,  pulaB, 
salt,  spices,  kokam,  oil,  butter,  fi.sh  or  molasses,  and  vegetablea.  Each 
prisoner  cooks  for  himself  or  the  prisoners  of  ona  caste  oook 
together.  When  at  Murud,  the  Assistant  Agent  visits  the  jail  twice 
a  day,  and,  in  his  abaenccj  it  is  viijited  by  the  agency  police  ofBoec 
There  is  a  jailor  on  a  yearly  pay  of  £18  (Ra  180).  The  agei 
apothecary  visits  the  jail  daily.  In  1880-81  he  treated  tiinef 
prisoners  for  gninea-worm  and  fever.  On  the  Slst  March  li 
there  were  forty-four  prisoners  in  the  jail.  In  1881  the  total  cost 
of    the  jail   amounted  to  £171    (Rs.   1710).      Besides  the  Murud 


il  tintried  prisoners,  and  prisoners  sentenced  to  not  more  than 
bur  days'  conHnement,  have  lock-ups  at  Mandla-Borlai,  Nfindgaon, 
Miirud,  Mliasia,  Panchaitan-Borlai,  and  Shrivardhan. 

^K  There  are  two  treasury  accounts,  one  relating  to  the  public  trea- 
^BeuJT  or  yukutJclMn,  and  the  other  to  the  NawAb's  private  purse, 
HitA^MM.  In  1881-82  the  total  receipts  amounted  to  £29,tJ92 
i  (R*.  2,96.920)  and  the  total  charges  to  £27,346  (lis.  2,73.i60).  Of  the 
receipts  £28,039  (Rs.  2,80,390)  were  credited  to  the  public  treaaury, 
and  £1653  (Ha,  16,530)  to  the  private  treasury.  Of  the  state 
treasury  receipts  £18,263  (Rs.  1,82,630)  were  fix)m  land  revenue; 
£1904  "(RfiL  10,040)  from  taxes;  £993  (Rs.  9930)  frqin*  customs; 
£1005  (Ra.  10,050)  from  salt;  and  £5874  (Rs.  58,740)  from 
neous  levies.  Under  charges  there  were  £7312  (Rs.  73,120) 
:  ijiinistrativo  purposes;   £2254  (Rs.  22,540)  for  the  Political 

Agency;  £1461  (Rs,  14,610)  for  civil  and  criminal  justice  ;  £2676 
<IU  26,760)  for  public  worka  ;  and  £12,624  (Rs,  1,26,240)  under  mis- 
eellaneoua  heads.  Under  private  income  there  come  £370  (Ra.  3700) 
from  taxes ;  £969  (Rs.  9690)  from  land  revenue ;  and  £314  (Rs. 
3140)  from  mi.scellaneous  sums.  Under  private  expenses  there 
were  £1019  (Ra  10,190). 

In  1869,  when  a  British  officer  was  first  stationed  in  Habsdn,  the 
only  schools  were  kept  by  private  teachers.     In  1870  a  state  school 
was  started  at  Murud,  and  in  1871  it  W£i3  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  high 
'•chooL     In  1873  a  branch  school   was  opened  at  Shrivardhan.      In 
the  Nawdb  appointed  an  education  committee  consisting  of  the 
t  Agent  as  president,  and  five  Musalman  and  three  Hindu 
members.     Under  the  presidency  of  the  chief  revenue  officer,  sub- 
committees of  two  Hindus  and  two  Musalmins  were  appointed  in 
each  .sub-division.    At  each  of  the  three  towns  of  Murud,  Mha.sla, 
and  Shrivardhan, one  Mardthi  and  one  Musalman  school  were  opened ; 
and   a   seminary   was   staiied   at  Janjira  under  a  .sub-committee 
of  thi?  chief  residents  in  the  fortress.     The  head  committ^je  drew 
rules  regulating  the  hours  of    school  and  the  subjects  to  be 
"  t.*     They  decided  that  the  committee  should  examine  each 
1  once  a  quarter,  and  that  the  sub-committee  should  examine  the 
ools  in  their  charge  twice  a  month.  A  monthly  fee  of  1  ^d.  (1  anna) 
levied  from  each  pupil  who.se  parents  paid  any  cess,  and   'Sd. 
nag)  from   pupils  whose   parents  paid  no  cess.     Girls  were 
Stted  free.    Besides  school  fees,  the  sources  of  the  school  fund 
a  yearly  cess  of  6^.  (Rs.  3)  on  each  Brdhman  and  Prabhu  tire- 
;  a  cets  of  3^  per  cent   on  all  revenue  paid  to  the  .state  in 
a  commission  on  sales  of  books ;  and  notice  fees  and  fines, 
ell-to-do  parents,  who  failed  to  send  their  children  to  school,  were 
,  if  they  were  state  servants,  and  in  other  cases  had  their 
tax  doubled.     On  the  rolls  of  these  schools  were  508  pupils, 
■whom  258  were  Hindus,  242  Muaalmans,  and  eight  Beni-IsrAels 
d  others.     In  1874-75  a  MusalmAn  village  school  was  opened  at 
crvatna,  the  Musalradns  of  the  village  meeting  half  the  expense 
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jter  IV.  and  the  head  coraniittee  the  other  half.  In  1875-7G  fom*  new  scbooln 
were  opened,  two,  one  for  Hindus  and  one  for  Musalin^bis,  at 
Panchaitan,  the  Uurd  at  Hare»hvar.  and  the  fourth  at  Mandla-BorLaL 
Itwtrootioii.  Thi&  raised  the  uunibcr  of  schools  to  twelve  and  the  number  of 
pupils  to  535.  In  1876  the  number  of  scliools  rose  to  fourteen  aod 
in  1881  to  twentj'^-two.  lu  1881-82  the  twenty-two  schook  had  on 
the  rolls  1221  pupils  and  a  daily  a\'erage  attendance  of  804.  Of 
the  1221  pupils  811  (722  boys,  89  girls)  were  Hindus  and  410 
(405  boys,  5  girls)  were  Musahndns.  Tlie  education  staff  consist.^ 
of  two  inspectors  and  thirty-seven  teachers.  Besides  these  schools 
there  wer^,  in  1881,  forty-six  private  schools,  thirty-four  with 
252  pupils  for  Musohudns,  and  twelve  with  104  pupila  for  Hindua. 
There  are  no  special  arrangements  for  the  education  of  Itoys  of  the 
depressed  classes.  In  1881  the  total  expenditure  on  education  was 
£641  (Ra.  6410)^^ 

Heidth.  In  the  dispensary,  which  was  opened  in  1869  and  is  attached  to 

the  Agency,  953  persons  were  treated  in  1879.  Of  these  988 
were  discharged  cured,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  there  was  a 
balance  of  twenty  under  treatment.  In  1880-81  there  were  1301 
admis-sious.  The  total  cost  amounted  to  £100  (Rs.  1000).  The  pre- 
vailing diseases  are  intermittent  and  remittent  fever,  guinea- wonn. 
dysentery,  and  small-pox, 

ttioa.  Vaccination  was  introduced  in  1873,  the  Nawdb  making  it  obli- 

gatory under  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment.  Under  the  superNTsion 
of  the  vaccinating  officer  in  the  BritLsh  district  of  Koldba  there  ia 
one  vaccinator  on  a  monthly  pay  of  £2  (Rs,  20).  He  has  under 
him  a  peon  drawing  12*.  (Rs.  6)  a  month.  In  1880-81,  2582  per^Oi 
wei-e  vaccinated  of  whom  1271  were  boys  and  1311  girls;  1464 
were  under  one  year,  and  1118  were  above  one  year.  Of  the  whol« 
niunber  1948  were  Hindus,  392  Musalmaus,  and  242  Others,  Tlio 
cost  of  the  years  vaccination  was  £17  (Rs.  170),  Cattle-diseaae 
seldom  appears  in  a  severe  form,  but  in  1876  an  epidemic  carried  off 
about  2000  head  of  cattle. 
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Ara'vi,  a  small  village  of  245  souls,  about  four  milea  north  of 
Shrivardhan,  has  a  yearly  fair  held  on  the  Chatlra  (April)  full -moon 
in  honour  of  Bahiri.  The  fair  is  attended  by  about  400  people,  and 
articles  worth  about  £5  (Ra  60)  are  oflered  for  sale. 

Danda-Ra'jpuri,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  lUjpuri*  creek  near, 
its  mouth  and  about  a  mile  from  the  island  fort  of  Janjira,  though  it 
has  now  only  540  people,  has,  at  different  times  in  the  history  of  the 
Konkan,  been  a  place  of  consequence.  Vincent  and  Lassen  havo 
identified  Rdjpuri  vnth  Ptolemy's  (A.D.  155)  Balepatna,  and  th« 
Palaipatnai  oit,th*e  Periplus  (A-D.  247).  But  the  important  trada 
centre  of  Mah^  on  the  Savitri  in  Kol^ba,  with  the  large  group  of 
Buddhist  caves  in  the  Pdli  bill  close  by,  seems  a  more  1 
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leiitification.*    Pari,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  Konkan  SiUhdras       Cliapter  IV. 
om  A.D.  SIO  to  A.D.  1260,  has  by  some  l»een  supposed  to  be  Rijpuri.  pjocgn  ofinteri 


^^^ut  I)auda-H4jpuri  has  no  ancient  remaitin  aitd  seems  to  be  too  far 

Kauth  for  the  capital  of  the  northern  Sil^haras.     The  position  of     ^AiiDA-IUjpw 

^Pari  is  doubtful     The  Mora  lauding  or  bandar  on  the  north-east 

corner  of   Ghiir^puri   or  Elephanta    is   perhaps   tlie   most   likely 

^     identification.   According  to  Jervis,  but  this  is  doubtful,  Rfljpuri  was 

the  Iiead  of  a  district  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centmy.' 

The  first  certain  reference  is  towards  the  close   of  the  fifteenth 

century,  when,  in  1490,  after  a  long  siege,  the  town  was  reduced  by 

Malik  Ahmad,  the  founder  of  the  Nizdm  Shahi  djnaasty.^     So  long 

I'lnagar  power  lasted  Danda-Rajpuri  remaineLl  a  place  01 

c    1        ruble  trade.     In  1514  Bar bo«a  notices  it  under  the  name  of 

Banda  or  Dando,*  and  about  the  same   time  the  Gujardt  histories 

mention  it  as  a  place  of  trade  and  the  head  of  one  of  the  twenty 

di>'isions  of  the  Gujarit  dominions.^    In  1538  DoTn^oao  de  Castro 

tails  Danda  a  great  and  noble  river  'R'ith  a  town  of  the  same  name 

hid  among  palms  and  brushwood.     The  entrance  had  four  fathoms 

at  low  tide.     Inside  were  two  islands  one  of  them  strengthened  by 

fort,''    In  1G08  it  was  spoken  of  as  a  rich  trading  town,'  and 

1659,  it,  or  rather  the  Island  of  Janjira,  was  recommended  by  the 

residency  of  Surat  along  with   Bombay  and  Versova  as    places 

atu rally  strong  which  could  Ix'  fortified  and  made  a  safe  retreat  for 

Company's  servants  and  property.*    In  1670  it  was  noticed  by 

by.     During  the  next   twenty   years  it   was  the  scone  of  the 

ing  struggles  between  the  Mar^thas  and  the  Sidis  of  which 

have  been  given  under  History.     About  1700  the  traveller 

ilton  described  it  as  a  town  of  the  Sidis  who  had  generally 

fleet  of  Moghal  vessels  smd  an  ai-my  of  30.000  to  40,000  mem 

It  was  a  good  harlx)ur,  supported   a  large  number  of  black  cattle, 

d  supplied  Bombay  with  meat  when  on  good  toiTos  and   with  fi.sh 

hen  otherwise,*'    About  1780,  under  the  name  of  Khd.ude  Kdjpuri 

is  entered  in  MarAthi  records  as  yielding  a  revenue  of  £047 

9470).^"    Since  the  rise  of  Bombay,  the  trade  of  the  town  has 

edaway.     In  1881-82  it  was   valued   at   £2190  (Rs.  21,900),   of 

hich  £99  (Rs.  990)  were  imports   and   £2091    (Rs.  20,910)   were 

rts. 


Sevgad  or  Hareshvar»  a  small  village  alx>ut  three  miles 
ith  of  Shrivardhan,  is  a  place  of  Hindu  pilgrimage.  In  the  time 
Forbes  (1771)  the  village  was  noted  for  the  eacredness  of  the 
le,  the  beauty  of  its  women,  and  for  having  been  the  residence 
'  ancestors  of  the  Peshwaa.'^  There  is  a  temple  sacred  to  Kal- 
_  tv,  who  is  said  to  cure  all  sicknesses  caused  by  evil  spirits, 
ro  fairB  are  held  in  the  year,  one  on  the  Mahdshivrdtra  (February) 
one  day  and   the  other  from  Kdrtik  shuddha  11th  to   15th 
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*  Tinc^nt'a  Commerco  of  the  Ancients,  II.  431  ;  Lassen's  Ind  Alt.  III.  183. 

*  .Tenia' £onkan,  81.  •  BriagB'  FerUhta,  IIL  191,  199. 

*  SUtiley's  Barbf>8a,  71.  *  BirJa  Gujardt,  i;i  and  129. 

*  ?rim«uro  Itoteiro  da  CoeU  da,  Indi»,  48, 1G3,  167.      '  Kerr'w  Voyagen,  VIII.  306. 

*  Braoe'e  Aunals,  I.  548.  "  Hamilton's  New  Account,  1. 244. 
**  Waring'e  MarAthda,  239.                     "  Forbes'  Oriental  Memoirs,  1. 190. 
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(November).  They  are  attended  V»y  about  3500  persona  and  on 
each  occasion  flowers,  fruits,  sweetiueatH.  toyH,  and  bangles  worth 
about  £60  (Rs.  600)  are  sold  Of  a  former  yearly  jrrant  of  £240 
(Ra.  2400)  paid  to  the  temple  by  the  Peshwa,  the  British  Government 
continue  to  pay  £115  (Rs.  1150).  The  temples  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  British  officers  in  the  Ratndgiri  districif 
Epidemic  sickness  has  never  broken  out  at  the,se  fairs. 

JjLNJiKA.  The  fortified  island  of  Janjlra  lies  just  within  the  entrance  of  the 

Raj  pari  creek,  the  mainland  being  half  a  mile  distant  to  the  eaaii 

and  a  mile  to  the  west.^    In  shape  it  is  irregularly  oval  or  nearl 

round  anct  it  is  gii-t  by  walls  which  at  high  tide  rise  abruptly  from 

the  water  to*  a  height  of  from  forty-five  to  fifty  feet.     At  low  tidi 

the  water  recedes  leaving  the  rock  foundations  on  which  the  walbi 

are  built  dry.     On  the  east  side,  opposite  Rdjpuri,  is  a  large  and 

handsome  entra*««  gateway  with  steps  leading  to  the  wat-er,  and, 

on  the  west,  facing  the  open  sea,  a  small  postern  gate  used  in  former 

years  in  times  of  siege,  leads  into  a  wide  masonry  platform  about 

twenty  feet  above  high  water  mark.     The  platform  is  built  in  the 

form  of  a  semicircle  stretching  along  the   sea  face  and   takes  in 

and  is  covered  by  bastions.    The  walls  are  battleraented,  strongly 

loopholed,   and   have   their  faces  covered  with   nineteen  lia^itionii, 

eighty  feet  across  and  thirty  feet  deep,   at  intervals   of  alnyui 

ninety  feet.     In  the  bastions  and  on  the  walls  are  ten  guns,  threo 

of  native  and  seven  of  European    make.     Of  the    three    nativt/, 

guns,  which  are  on  the  main  gate,  the  largest  is  eighteen  feet  loojf] 

with  a  circumference  of  seven  feet  eight  inches  at  the  muzzle  and 

bore  of  foui'teen  inches  diameter.    It  is  known  as  the  Kallal  Bd 

apparently  from  eight  large  rings  that  are  attached  to  either  side, 

is  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Peshwa's  army,  probably  in  173.5i 

and  abandoned  on  its  retreat.     It  is  of  great  weiglit,  and  is  said  to 

have  been  raised  to  its  present  position  by  \)emg  gradually  built  up. 

Of  the  seven  European  giuis,  three  were  made  in  Sweden,  one  in  Spain, 

one  in  Holland,  and  one  in  France.     There  is  nothing  on  the  seventh 

by  which  its  original  owners  can  be  traced.     The  three  Swedi^ 

brass  guns,  which  are  on  three  separate  towers,  arc  of  veiy  handsome 

make  and  ai'e  precisely  alike  in  size  and  pattern.     The  gun  is  iett 

feet    long    with    a    breech    three    feet  in    circumference    and  A 

bore  four  inches  in  diameter.     It  bears  the   letters  C.  R,  S.,  and 

below  the  letters   are  the  Royal   Arms  of  Sweden  with  the  date 

Anno   1665.     Round    the  breech  there    Ls  engraved  "  Goos-Mich 

lohan — Meyer  in    Stockholm."    At  the   breech  is  a  powder-paa 

supported  by  twisted  snakes.     These  guns  are   fired  for  salutes  «t 

the  present  day.    The  Spanish  brass  gun  is  ten  feet  three  inchtt 

long,  and  has  a  bore   tive    inches     in  diameter.      It   bears  tfce 

words  "  Don  PhiUippe  III  Rey  D'Espana"  with   the  golden  floeco 

below,  and  the  Spanish  arras.    This  gun  is  still  used  in  firing  -  ' 

The  Dutch  brass  gim  Ls  seven  feet  five  inches  long  and  has   . . 


'  Dom  .ToAo  de  C^u-o,  in  1538,  deMzibed  it  na  a  gunabot  long  and  a  littlt  [«■ 
brood  with  a  round  bead  iu  the  centre  where  the  people  lived.  Priwcoo  Kutfino  da 
Cost*  dft  India,  166. 
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kwr   inches    in    diameter.     It    has   engraved   round  the  breech 
Hans  Noorden  Et  Ian  Alberte  Je  Grave  Amsterdam,"  and  the  date 
m^  below  two  As,  the  second  A  being  placed  in  an  invei'ted   form 
Rmv  the  first  A.  The  French  brass  gun  is  nine  feet  long  with  a  6| 
mch  bore  and  has  a  coat  of  aims  surmounted  by  a  fleur-de-lya  crown, 
bears  neitlier  date  nor  name.     Tlie  seventh  unknown  gun  is   also 
brass.     It  is  twelve  feet  ten  inches  long  and  has  a  six-inch   bore. 
two  fishes  engraved  on  the  muzzle  the  gun  has  no  dis- 
I  ing  marks.     Besivles  these  guns  there  are  two  brass  mortars 
id  a  brass  four-barreUed  gun  about  3^  feet  long.    Over  the  walls  and 
lienor  of  the  fortress  lie  scattered  121  pieces  of  cannon  «f  various 
libre,  serviceable  and  unserviceable.      There  is  also*  a  scimitar- 
'shaped  sword  four  feet  long  and  one  foot  broad 

Just  above  the  great  entrance,  near  the  heavy  iron  studded  gates, 
is  a  large  white  stone  let  into  the  walls,  on  wlucii  is  carved  the 
word  yohor  meaning  1111  H.  (a.d.  1694).     This  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  the  building  of  the  walls,  which  were  finished  in  a.d.  1707 
by  Sidi  Sirul  Khdn  (1707-1733).     The  first  object  of  interest  on 
passing  through  the  gateway  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  mansion  said 
to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  Sidi  Sirul  Khin.     This  building, 
like  the  fort  walls,  is  of  well  cat  blocks  of  trap  strongly  cemented. 
The  windows  are  surrounded  by  ornamental  stone  carving  in  the 
L      Saracenic  style.     Further  to  the  right,  built  round  a  large  cistern, 
I     are  the   Naw^b's  palace  and  women^s  quarters.     The  palace  is  a 
f    small  nppor-storied  stucco  building  in  the  ordinary  modern  Hindu- 
European  style.     It  has  no  special  interest;  the  rooms  are  small  and 
gaudily  painted,  and  several  have  their  walls  and  ceilings  lined  with 
mirrors.     A  terrace  overhangs  the  water.      In  the  fort,  besides  the 
Nawiib  and  his   family,  live  the  sarddrs  and  their  relatives  and 
^^dependents,  and  some  Koli  families  descendants  of  the  former  owners 
^K>f  the  fort  or  inhabitants  of  the  island.  The  space  within  the  foHress 
^Hs  limited.     Narrow  roughly  paved  alleys  rnn  between  the  closely 
^nacked  houses  which  rise  tier  upon  tier  to  the  inner  citadel.     On  the 
^^nighest  point,  about  200  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  magazine  supported 
by  old  fashioned  swivel  gims,  commanding  a  most  extensive  sweep. 
One  of  these  guns  still  stands  on  its  pivot  on  a  masonry  carriage, 
while  others  lie  scattered  about.     This  part  of  the  citadel  commands 
a  wide  view.     To  the  south-west  and  west  stretches  the  ocean ;  the 
^.Ildjpnri  creek  winds  to  south-east  till  it  is  a  narrow  palm-covered 
^■Deck  of  land  making  the  creek  look  like  a  lake.     To  the  west,  on 
^^»  slight  eminence,  partly  hid  among  trees,  stand  the  broken  walla 
of  the  old  R^jpuri  palace,  which  was  abandoned  by  the  late  Nawab 
seven  or  eight  years  ago.    The  flat  fortified  rock  of  Kdnsa  or  Padam- 
^^dorg  rises  out  of  the  sea  about  two  miles  to  the  north-west, 
^m     In  1860, 'more  than  half  the  interior  of  the  Janjira  fortress  waa 
^'i)onit,  and  a  mass  of  state  papers  and  documents  was  destroyed. 
The  fire  did  no  injury  to  the  walls,  and  many  of  the  houses  that 
prere  burnt  have  been  rebuilt  or  partially  restored.     There  are  still 
)ken    walls    and    charred    ruins.     On    all    sijles    are  dirt  and 
)lation.     Even  close  to  the  palace,  which  by  contrast  looks  fresh 
pretty,  some  of  the  houses  are  roofed  with  patches  of  tiles  and 
itch.    The    place  looks   as    ruined  and    desolate  aa  if   it  had 
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lately  undergone  a  siege.*    In  the  fortress  a  yearly  IkfuTui: 
fair  or  urns  is  held  in  honour  of  the  Panchaitan  shrine.*    Aec^ 
to   the  common   story   five   bodies   were  washe*!  ashore  and 
nnburied  till  some  Mtisalradna,  warned  in  a  dream,  went  to 
island,  and.  finding  the  Ixjdies  buried  thera  and  raisie<i  a  tomb 
them.     Another  story  is  that  the  ?<hrine  was  raised  when  Shah  ' 
was  appointed  commandant  of  Janjira ;  and  according  to  a  th; 
account  the  stones  are  old  Koli  deities  whom  the  Musalmiins  tum 
into  saints  and  continued  to  worship.   The  fair  is  held  on  thef  ull-rai 
of  Kdrtik  (November)  and  lasts  for  three  days.     It  is  atte-n<led 
from  2500  t,o  .3000  people,  mostly  MusalmAas  and  i.  ' 
Sweetmeats,  toys,  f raits,  flowers,  and  tea  and  coti  ij 

about  £100  (Rs,  1000)  are  sold  on  the  occasion.     The  villau'c 
Nigri,  yielding  a  yearly  revenue  of  £100  (Rs.  1000).  is  held  in  jiintn 
by  the  shrine,  *mit  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Wllage  the  Nawab  J 
the  people,  each  fakir  receiving  a  small  sum  of  money  on  leav 
Besides  this  the  Nawab  spends  on  his  own  account  abo)it  i 
(Rs.  1000)  in  chai'it}'.     (^  the  third  day  an  embroidered  coveri 
carried  through  the  fort  in  procession,  headed  by  the  Nawdb,  w! 
sunset  lays  it  on  the  tomb. 

Ehokari,  a  small  village  on  the  mainland  nearly  opposite 
Janjira  fortress,  contains  tnree  massive  stone  tombs  in  the  Ind 
Saracenic  style.    The  largest  is  the  tomb  of  Sidi  Sirul   Khan  \i 
was  chief  of  Janjira  from  1707  to  1733,  and  the  two  smaller  buildin, 
are  the  tombs  of  Sidi  Kdsim  commonly  known  as  Yakut  KJian,  w 
was  in  command  of  Janjira  (1670-1077^,  of  the  Moghal  fleet  (16 
1696),  and  again  of  Janjira  (1696-1707) ;  and  of  his  brother  Khairiyi 
Kbftn  who  was  in  command  of  Danda-Rajpuri    (1070-1677)  at 
of  Janjira  (1677-  16D6).     The  tomb  of  Siral  Klian  is  said  to 
been  built  during  his  lifetime.     Yiikut  Khan's  tomb  has  an 
inscription  stating  that  he  died  on  Thui"sday  30th  Jamma-A 
H.   1118  (a,d.   1707X    Khairiyat  Klidn's  has   also   an   inscripuoi 
The  figures  of  the  date  of  his  death  are  H.  lOlS,  but  the  Arabic  wo 
give   the   date   H.  1108  (A.D.  1696)   and  this  is  probably  corrcc' 
The  tombs  are  kept  in  repair  by  the  Nawdb  who  has  assigned 
village  of  Savli-Mithdgar  with  a  veai-ly  revenue  of  £200  (lis.  2000 
for  the  maintenance  of  Sirul  Khdn  s  tomb,  and  the  \Tllage  of  Doilaka 
for  the  maintenance  of  Yakut  Khans  and  Kliaiiiydt  Khdu's  torn 
On  Thursday  nights  the  Kurdu  is  read  at  these  tombs  and  yeariy 
death-days  or  urns  are  celebrate*! 

Kolma'ndle,  a  village  about  five  miles  south-east  of  Shrivar- 
dhan,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bdnkot  river,  is  pei-haps  Ptolomyli 
(A-D.  150)  Mandanga<l  and  is  Barbosa's  (1514)  Mondabaa,  a  aea^ 
of.  Moors  and  Gentiles  where  many  ships  gathered  to  buy 
particularly  from  Malabar,  cocoanuts,  ai'ecas,  a  few  spices, 
and  quicksilver.* 

Kumbaru  Point,  bearing  south  a  half  east  four  miles 
Rdjpuri  creek  and  sixteen  miles  north  by  west  a  half  west 


»  Mr.  F.  B.  O'Shea,  .Superintendent  of  Post  Officoe^  Konkan  Dividoa. 
*  Panch  five  Aod  chailun  life,  ■  Stanley's  BorbgM,  j  t. 
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Binkot,  is  the  north  point  of  Kumbaru  Bay,  formerly  called  Comr«Ji.        Chapter' 

It  affords  shelter  from  north-west  winds  to  vessels  of  large  size,  places ofLiter* 

The  point  stands  out  more  than  a  mile  from  the  regular  coast  line 

and  is  high  and  steep.     The  hills  overhanging  Kumbaru  Bay  are 

800   feet  high  and  heavily  wooded.      At  the  south  end  of  the 

bay,  near  the  shore,  b  a  rock  on  which  the  sea  breaks  in  three 

fathoms.^ 

Madgad^  alx)ut  twelve  miles  south  of  Janju'a,  is  a  hill  about  Madoajd. 

,1300  feet  high.  It  stands  out  like  a  truncated  cone  from  a  range  of 
which  runs  to  the  sea.  In  1744  the  Sidis  for  a  time  placed  this 
under  the  charge  of  the  Peshwa  to  prevent  the  KplS,ba  chief 
)m  taking  it.  On  the  top  are  the  remains  of  a  large  fortress;  but 
only  the  outlines  of  the  walls  are  left.  The  fort  was  destroyed 
About  1830  by  Sidi  Muhammad  Khan  (1826-1848). 

Ma'ndla-Borlai  lies  on  the  coast  about  two  miles  south  of  the     mixdla-Borlai. 
Revdanda  creek.     Its  population  consists  chiefly  of  Kolis,  who  carry 
on  a  large  fish  trade.    In  1881-82  its  trade  was  returned  as  wortn 
£1269  (ks.  12.690),  of  which  £273  (Rs.  2730)  Were  imports  and 
£S96  (Rs.  9960)  were  exports. 

MlLasldi  at  the  head  of  the  south  branch  of  the  Riijpuri  creek  Mita«t.a, 

it  sixteen  miles  from  the  sea,  has  a  population  of  1830  souls, 

sfly   Musalmans.     The  position  of  Mhasla,  at  the  head  of  this 

ffl^at  gulf,  marks  it  as  one  of  the  early  centres  of  trade,  and  suggests 

that  it  may  be  Ptolemy's  (A.D-  150)  Mui^opalli,  the  metropolis  of  the 

Pirate  Coast.*    The  only  noticeable  building  is  a  mosque,  which  .shows 

signs  of  having  been  built  fi'om  the  stones  of  a  Hindu  temple,  which, 

according  to  local  accounts,  was  dedicated  to  Maheshvar.     The  stones 

of  tht>  enti*ance  steps  are  dressed  like  Hindu  temple  stones  and  have 

still  faint  traces  of  Hindu  images.     In  the  mosque  are  two  large 

wooden  pillars  engraved  in  Hindu  fashion,  and  the  stones  in  the 

kdbha  or  prayer  niche  seem  to  have  been  the  side-posts  of  a  Hindu 

temple  door.   There  are  traces  of  old  walls  in  the  Musalman  buiying- 

ynround,  and  to  the  north  of  the  mosque  a  field  pays  a  yearly  fee  U) 

IWie  mosque  priest  or  muUa,  which  the  village  records  show  was 

[in  former  times  paid  to  provide  oil  for  the  temple  lamp-pillar.   The 

ItsAh  of  the  town  is  poor,  but  an  impetus  may  be  given  to   it   by 

icting  a  cart-roatl  so  as  to  enable  the  Govale  produce  to  reach 

tket.     In   1881-82  the  trade  was  returned  as  worth  £590 

I.  5900),  of  which  £57  (Rs.  570)  were  unports  and  £533  (Ra.  5330) 

rere  exports.  , 

Ifftimd,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea  and  a  shallow  creek,  Monto. 

fstands  on  the  coast  about  a  mile  north  of  Janjira.     Its  length  is 
ibout  a  mile  and  a  half  from  north  to  south,  and  its  breadth  about 
^alf  a  mile,  *  Except  the  chief  market  place  or  sadarhazdr  and  the 
[oli  quarters,  the  town   consists    of   aetached   houses    in  gardens 
)unded  by  cocoa  and  betel  palms.     Tlie  town  contains  about 
S850  people.     There  is  a   brisk  trade   which  in  1881-82  was  of 


*  T»ylor'9  Sailing  Directory.  386. 

'  Bettiua  Ptolemy,   X.       The   inliuid  position  of  MuBopalli  in  Ptoletny  niay  be 
txplaioed  by  the  diatauoe,  sixteen  milea,  betw«en  Mhula  And  the  coMt. 
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the  value  of  £7399  (Rs,  73,990).  Of  the  whole  amount.  £31 5i 
(Rs.  31.520)  were  imports  ami  £4247  (Rs.  42,470)  were  exports. 
The  leading  articles  of  trade  are  rice,  ooeoanuts,  firewood,  and 
dri«><i  tLsh,  It  is  tlie  chief  admuiistrativc  centre  on  the  mainland 
and  has  the  oflScos  of  the  Assist^int  Agent  and  the  munsif,  a  dlspen- 
sarj',  a  jail,  a  post  office,  and  a  school.  A  yearly  fair  in  honour  of 
Koteshvar  Mahddev  is  held  on  Ghaiira  shuddha  14th  (April).  About 
2000  persons  attend  the  fair  when  eatables  and  toys  of  the  value  of 
about  £60  (Ra.  600)  are  sold, 

Na'ndgaon,  which  lies  about  four  miles  north  of  Janjira,  \a 
chiefly  made  up  of  detached  houses  in  cocoa  and  betel  gan;len». 
It  is  alx)ut  two  miles  long  an<l  a  mile  broa<l.  Tlie  trade  is  small, 
mainly  the  export  of  timber  and  firewood  to  Bombay.  It  is  the 
hcad-quai-ters  of  a  mahdlkari  anff  has  a  school.  A  yearly  fair  in 
honour  of  GddbS  Devi  is  held  on  the  Chaitra  (April)  full-moon. 
It  is  attended  by  about  2000  personsand  has  a  sale  of  sweetmeataj 
bangles,  and  toys. 

Padamdurg,  the  Lotus  Port,  also  called  the  Ea'nsa  f< 

commanding  tlio  entrance  to  the    Rkjpuri  creek,  was  built  al»oai 
1693  on  a  rock  in  the  centre  of  the  bay  about  two  miles  north- 
west of  Janjira.*     The  fort  stands  in  3^  fathoms  water  moro  than 
one  mile  from  the  maiidand.     Its  walls,  which   are  piercwl  bv  a 
small  gateway,   are  high  and  strong,  and  covered  i  " 

about  sixty  feet  apai-t.  Above  the  bastions  rise  to^^ 
shape  of  an  irregular  octagon  of  different  sizes  and  are  rooted  in. 
Guus  of  various  calibre  lie  about  the  fort  and  some  are  moimted  on 
wooden  gun-carriagos  in  the  towers.  An  attempt  was  matle  to  build 
outworks  on  the  sea  side  quite  independent  of  the  orimnal  fort, 
but  they  were  never  completed  and  are  now  in  ruin.s.  The  waUir 
supply  is  obtained  from  a  large  cistern  which  fills  each  rains  and 
lasts  through  the  dry  season.''  The  fort  is  irregidarly  shape<l, 
following  the  outline  of  the  rock  on  which  it  is  built,  and  m 
sometimes  used  by  the  chiefs  as  a  state  prison  for  political  offenders. 
There  is  always  a  guard  of  about  twenty-five  men. 

Fanchaitan-Borlai,  alx)ut   six    miles   .south   of  Janjii-a,  ia 
venerated  by   the  Muhauimadans  as  containing  a  shrine  to  wie  fiv 
saints,  Punch  Pir.    According  to  the  local   belief  the  Naw&bs  weraf 
invested  with  the  charge  of  thLs  shrine  by  the  Delhi  Emperors.    Bu' 
it  seems  more  likely  that  like  the  Panchaitan  shrine  in  the  islanc 
foi't  of  Janjira,  this  is  a  relic  of  Shilh  Tahii-'s  Shia  inlluence  at  the 
Ahmadnagar  court  in  the  beginning  of  the  sbcteenth  centujy.     A 
yearly  fair  on  the  full-moon  ot  Chaitra  (April)  is  attended  by  aboui 
800  pei-aons  when  ai'ticles  worth  about  £17  (lis.  170)  are  sold. 
1881-82  there  was  a  trade  of  £1920   (Rs.  19,200),  of  which  £1 
(Rs.  1540)  were  imports  and  £1766  (Rs.  17.660)  were  exports. 

Shrivardlian,  with, in  1881, a  population  of  7425,  is  about  twelT 


'  About  1693  K^  or  E&tisa  ia  mentioneil  as  one  of  the  newly  built  forte  of 
M*r4tb&a,     Elliot,  VII.  ,S55. 
1  Mr,  F.  B.  O'Shea,  Superintondent  of  Post  Otfici-s,  Koukao  Divioioiu 


miJes  south  of  Janjira.     It  b  well  placed  for  trade  and  in  the  six- 

I  teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  under  i\Jimadjiagar  and  afterwards 

'  under  Bijdpur  was  a  port  of  consequence.     It  appears  in  the  leading 

European  travellers  as  Zittarilan.     In  1538  Dom  Joao  de  Castro 

►described  it  as  \vith  little  water  in  the  pier  at  low  tide  but  inside 

je  and  rooray.^     It,  or  rather  Hareshvar  about  three  miles  to  the 

Ith,   is  notable  as  the  birth-place  of  Bahiji  Vi.shvandth,  the  tirst 

'eshwa  (1713-1720)  who  was  the  deahmuhh  of  the  town.     In  1713 

^Shrivardhan  was  one  of  the  sixteen  fortified  places  in  the  Konkan 

celled  by  Bitldji  Vishvauc'tth  Peshwa  to  Kdiihoji  Angria  of  KolAba.' 

,  Shrivardhan  has  still  a  considerable  trade  which  in  1881-82  was  of 

the  value  of  £3042  (Rs.  30.420).  of  which  £1182  (Rs.  11,820)  were 

imports,  and  £1860  (Rs.  18,600)  were  exports.     The  trade  consists 

luefly  of  betelnuts   which   are  highly   valued  in   Bombay.     On 

litta  full-moon  (April -May)  a  yearly  fail'  is  be'd  in  honour  of 

iri  when  about  3000  persons  attend  it,  and  articles  valued  at 

il>out  £60  (Rs.  600)  are  sold. 

Vela's,  alx>ut  three  miles  north  of  Shrivardhan,  is  noted  as   the 

rirth-place  of  BaMji  Jan4rdan,   commonly  called   Nana  Phadnavi.s, 

rlio  was  the  chief  power  in  the  Mardtha  State  between   1763  and 

1800. 

The  Whale  Reef  lies  nearly  1§  miles  west  by  south  of  Rajpuri 

wnt  and  3i  miles  south-west  by  west  of  the  island  fort  of  Janjira^ 

pom  which  it  is  visible  just  clear  of  Rajpuri  point.  It  is  a  breaking 

latch  of  rocks,  partly  dry  at  low  water,   having    four    fathoms 

jitweeu  it  and  the  main  and  4  i  fathoms  one  mile  to  seaward.      It 

nearly  half  a  mile  long  sheh-ing  gradually  at  the  south  end  and 

2(X}  yards  broad,  with  a  channel  of  four  fathoms  inside.     A  large 

up  ought  not  to  approach  this  danger  nearer  than  eight  or  nine 

ithoms  in  the  night,  for  the  rise  of  the  spring  tides  is  twelve  feet 

id  it  flows  to  eleven  hours  at  full-moon  and  on  the  changes  of 

lo  moon.   Midway  between  the   Kdnsa  fort  and  the  Whale  Reef 

lere  is  a  depth  of  4^  fathoms  mud  at  lowest  tide,  and,  after  half 

lood,  a  vessel  can  boldly  run  in  and  anchor  half  a  mile  to  the  south 

Janjira  in  four  fathoms.^ 
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>  Primeiro  Roteiro  da  Costa  da  India,  47. 
»  Taylor's  Sailing  Directory,  386. 
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L— kolAba  plages  of  interest. 

The  earliest  description  of  the  Aiili^  harbour  ia  Dom  JoSo  de  Castro's 
in  1538.     Between  the  Niigaon  Bauds  and  the  small  island    of    Cheul 
Oheul  Kadu)  is  a  great  island  of  rock  (Koldba).     Between  it  and  the 
d  is  a  harltour  protected  from  the  north-east.^  ♦ 

After  pointing  out  and  illustrating  ^  tho  close  connection  between  the 

architecture  of  certain  Jain  temples  and  tombs  at  Mudbidri  in  South  Kinara 

and  the  religious  buildings  of  Nepal  and  Thibet,  Mr.  Fergusson  says  :* 

Of  the  origin  of  the  connection  I  con  ofler  not  even  a  plausible  conjecture.' 

The  foUoMTng  passages  seem  to  throw  light  on  the  sovirce  of  this  Chinese 
ement  in  the  buUdings  at  Mudbidri  in  South  Kanara. 

Under  their  early  Mongol  sovereigns  (1250)  the  Chinese  regained  their 
supremacy  at  sea.  They  reopened  the  old  (600  •  880)  trade  direct  with 
Western  India,  and,  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they 
were  acknowledged  as  overlords  by  tho  kings  of  Ceylon.^  In  tho  time  of 
Marco  Polo  (1290)  and  of  Ibn  Batuta  (1340)  and  probably  till  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,*  Chinese  trade  settled  at  Kaulam  or 
on  in  Travankor  and  in  Kalikat  and  Eli  on  the  MalabAr  coast.  In 
Iport  of  Pandarane,  twenty  miles  north  of  Kalikat,  the  big  Chinese 
usually  passed  the  stormy  months  (May-August)  of  the  south-west 
monsoon.  Caspar  Correa"  (1510-1560)  states  that  when  the  Portuguese 
arrived  at  Kalikat  there  was  a  tradition  tliat  many  Chinese  had  come  about 
400  years  before  and  settled  on  the  coast  and  left  descendants,  and  that 
their  sumptuous  idol  temples  were  still  to  be  seen,  Successive  Chinese 
colonies  in  Java,'  the  '  Chinese '  tower  of  Ncgapatam  near  Tdnjur  bo 
closely  like  the  priests'  tom1>a  at  Mudbidri,^  and  Chmibeldiegan,  *  sons  of 
Chinamen,'  Abd-er-Razzak's  (1440)  name  for  the  brave  and  sturdy  Kalikat 
Aearaen,'  support  the  tradition  that  the  Chinese  came  to  the  MalabAr  coast 
to  settle  as  well  as  to  trade.  It  was  probably  fear  of  their  success  as 
aettlers,  perhaps  aroused  as  in  the  case  of  the  Portuguese  by  the  jealous 
rivalry  of  Arab  traders,  that  led  the  Zamorin  to  iU  use  the  Chinese  and 
.drive  them  from  his  dominions.  ^'^ 

Besides  with  the  Malabdr  coast  the  Chinese  had  connection  with  the 
Gujar&t  coast  and  perhaps  with  Cheul  in  the  Konkan.  Ibn  Miihalhal^' 
(94 1 )  states^  that  the  people  of  Saimur  arc  descended  from  Chinese  and 
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'  Primeiro  Roteiro,  57.    Dom  Jo&o's  reference  to  EoUba  aeenu  'to  show  that  the 
Iroek  waa  oot  then  fortified. 

*  Indiim  Architecture,  270-276.  '  ludian  Architecture,  378. 

*  Yale'8  Cathay,  bciiv.  •  Yule's  Marca  Polo,  II.  327. 
'  Voyages  of  Vasco  da  G&ma,  147.  '  Reinaad's  AbulJeda^  OOCXC. 

*  Compare  Ferguason,  275,  and  Indian  Antiqaary,  VII.  224. 

*  Major'*  India,  XVth  Century,  19. 

^*  Joaeph  of  Craot^or  in  Yul«*a  Marco  Polo,  Q,  327.       if  Yule'a  Cathay,  cxciL 
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Turks,     The  aocoimt  in  other  respects  does  not  suit  Sainiur  or  Ohet 
the  mention  of  the  wood  known  as  Sainiur  wood  seems  to  make  it  pr 
that  the  reference  was  to  Timur  island  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  whic 
has  Chinese  settlers  and  a  special  sandal  wood. 

There  is  more  evidence  of  a  Chinese  connection  with  the  Gujarat 
In  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  Chinese  ships  called  at  Diu  for" 
ptirpofics  of  trade.^  In  the  eleventh  century  Somn^th  was*a  place  of  call 
for  vessels  on  their  way  from  Sofala  in  Africa  to  OhinaJ  In  the  twel 
century  they  traded  to  Broach,^  and  in  the  thirteenth  eenturj'  (1282) 
somewhat  doubtful  passage  seems  to  show  that  Somndth  St^jncnna, 
some  othcy  places  on  the  west  coast  of  India,  paid  homage  to  the  Chine 
Again,  according  to  Portuguese  writers,*  Mahmud  Begada's  father  huiXi 
Diu  in  memory  of  a  Wctory  over  a  Chinese  deet,  and  Do  Couto  give*  tb^ 
Chinese  the  credit  of  building  the  fort  of  Gogha.* 

Under  the  name  of  Kai'Achi  npUi,  Putchuk  is  exported  in 
quantities  chiefly  from  Bombay  to  Hongkong  and  the  Straits  Settlement 
and  in  smaller  quantities  to  Arabia  and  Japan.  The  total  export  frou 
Bombay  by  sea  in  1881-82  was  1918  cwts."  Bombay  imported  31^3  cwl 
of  Putchuk  by  sea  from  Karichi  during  the  same  year.  ^V^lat  is  ne 
imported  l)y  soa  is  believed  to  come  by  land  from  GujarAt  and  Uppel 
India.  The  root  comes  from  Kar&chi  under  the  name  of  kulldkdi  or  th< 
Kut  (Costus)  stick- 
Pliny  (a^d.  77)  calls  the  Costus  the  root  and  leaf  of  the  greatest  price  u 
India,  of  excellent  and  sweet  smell.  He  notices  two  varieties,  black 
white,  found  in  Patale  on  tlie  InduB.^ 

Of  the  fifteen  bastions,  four  are  on  the  north  or  land  face,  two  on  eitlw 
side  of  the  old  gateway.     They  are  large'out works  with  watch  towers 
Beutry-lKJxes  and  with   from   two  to  eight  gmis.     The  east  face  has 
bastions,  all  small,  with  one  or  two  guns.     The  south  or  sea  face  baa 
bastions  two  to  the  right  and  three  to  the  left  of  the  sea  gate,  one  \i 
the  others  small,  none  with  more  than  two  guns.     The  west  face  bos 
bastions,  more  or  less  ruined  and  with  no  guns. 

Proceeding  to  the  right  of  the  Revdanda  Sea  Gate  the  first  bastion  is 
twenty  paces  by  ten,  mounting  two  old  cannon  ;  the  second,  very  small,  has 
two  old  cannon ;  the  third  is  the  extreme  eastern  angular  bastion  with  twOi 


*  Al  BiruDi  ia  Yule'«  Marco  Polo,  II. 

*  Foria-y-Sooza  in  Kerr,  VL  230. 
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'  Yule'i  Cathay,  Ixxix. 

'  Yule'a  Cftthay,  IxxLx. 

»  Decada  I.  U.  Bk.  IV.  ch. 

*>  The  export  to  Hongkoag  and  the  Straits  .Settlements  daring  1880-.S  I  w&n 
c\»-ta.  valued  at  £3573  (Rs.  .35,730) ;  Hud  dnriog  1881-d2  1898  cwta.  vaUu  a   at 
(Kb.  36,290).     The  balance  of  20  cwta.  went  to  Arabia  an^  Japan.     In   l&dl-S2 
chief  exporting  montha  were  April,  June,  July,  August,  and  September.     Colleotor] 
of  Castomfl,  821,  10th  March  1683. 

^  Natural  Uiatory,  XII.  12.  In  1720  Captain  Hamilton  notices  Putchuk  as  an 
article  largely  exported  from  ths  Sind  porta.  Ho  writes,  "The  wood  Liiruum  daloe 
grows  only  ui  thia  country.  It  ia  ratner  a  weed  than  a  wood  and  notHing  of  it  ia 
useful  but  the  root  called  '  Putchok  '  or  Radix  dalcis.  I  never  beard  it  is  used  in 
physic,  but  it  is  a  good  ingredient  in  the  compositioD  of  perfumes.  There  are  grwt 
qoantities  exported  for  Sural,  and  from  thence  to  Cliina,  where  it  beans  good  priM  { 
for,  being  ail  idolatora,  aud  bnrnin":  incense  l>cfore  their  images,  this  root  beaten  iaio 
fine  powder  and  an  incense  pot  laid  over  smoothly  with  aahea,  and  a  fnrrow  made  in 
the  ashes,  about  a  q^iarter  of  lui  inch  broad  and  aa  much  in  depth,  done  v«cy 
artificially  into  a  §reat  length,  the  powder  is  pot  into  that  furrow,  and  finit  find  ! 
and  it  will  burn  a  long  time  uke  a  match,  sending  forth  a  fine  smoke,  wluwe  mtell 
ia  very  grateful,  the  powder  having  the  good  qaaUtios  of  jnaintoining  and  delaytog 
the  fire.  ^    New  Account,  L  1 28. 
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;  the  fourth  on  the  cast  face  is  an  angular  bastion  with  one  gun ;  the 
also  on  the  east  face,  is  an  angular  bastion  with  one  gun  ;  the  sixth  on 
north  or  land  face  is  a  large  angular  bastion  with  two  guns,  one  of  the 
lin  fortifications  on  tlic  land  side.  Then,  passing  the  modem  Aiibiig 
iteway,  the  seventh  is  a  large  angular  bastion  like  the  sixth,  carrying 
ifgoiis  with  a  watch  tower  at  its  west  comer ;  then  pafising  the  old 
ray  and  a  length  of  wall  twenty-five  feet  broad  on  the  inner  side, 
ring  four  cannon,  comes  the  eighth,  a  large  angular  bastion  with 
cannon.  In  its  extreme  north-west  comer  is  a  atone  watch  tower 
reive  feet  square  and  in  the  extreme  west  angle  a  stone  sentry-box.  The 
ninth  is  a  large  circular  bastion  with  two  guns,  almost  entirely  ruined  and 
untlennined  by  the  sea>  It  lias  a  stone  and  mortar  octagonal^  islitch  tower 
of  later  construction.  Then  follow,  on  the  west  face,  the  tenth  bastion,  more 
or  less  ruinetl,  with  no  g^ns  ;  next,  passing  a  breach  in  the  wall  caused  by 
Uie  sea,  which  faces  the  great  Franciscaai  tower  of  St.  Barbara's  or  the  Sal 
Khdni  JiuT^tj,  comes  the  eleventh  bastion,  more  or  less  ruined,  and  with  no 
jra^is  :  the  twelfth  bastion  is  on  the  south-west  corner,  without  guns  ;  the 
•  li  on  the  south  or  sea  face  is  a  bastion  with  two  guns;  the  fourteenth 
I  inn  without  guns ;  the  fifteenth,  several  yai'ds  to  the  left  of  the 

Sea  Gate,  is  an  angular  bastion  with  two  guns. 

Since  the  test  was  written  the  Kinarese  stoi\e  found  behind  the 
Rameshvar  t*?mple  by  Mr,  Sinclair,  O.S.,  in  1874  has  been  examined  by 
Mr.  Fleet,  C.S.,  Epigraphist  to  the  Government  of  India.  Mr.  Fleet  states 
that  the  stone  is  In  praise  of  a  religious  teacher.  It  has  no  historic  interest 
and  proba)»ly  belongs  to  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century. 

In  the  Maritha  war  of  1818  Kangori  was  taken  on  May  20th  by  a 
letaclunent  from  Colonel  Prother's  field  force  under   Lieut(iuant  Bellasis. 

le  commandant  and  200  men  were  allowed  to  evacuate  the  fort,  taking 
rith  them  their  arms  and   their  private  property,   the    garrison  being 

lered  to  proceed  to  Vengurla  and  the  commandant  to  Sdtira.  A 
quantity  of  grain  was  found  in  the  fort.^ 

Comets  Hunter  and  Morrison,  who,  as  noticed  in  the  text,  were  confined 
this  fort,  were  seize<l  by  the  Maruthiis  at  Uruli  twenty  miles  east  of 
}na.     On  )>eing  waylaid  the  two  officers,  whose  escort  consisted  merely 
one  havildsir  and  twelve  sepoys,  took  post  in    a  rest-house  and  made  a 
»reast-work  of  their   baggage.     They   defended  themselves  with  courage 
>r  several  hours  and  did  not  surrender  till  their  ammunition  was  spent  and 
le  enemy  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  building  and  was  firing  on  them 
)ugh  holes  in  the  roof.     It  is  worthy  of  mention  that,  though,  before  the 
Utack,  the  officers  were  offered  a  safe  conduct  to  the  British  camp  at  Poona, 
ay  declined  to  avail  themselves  of  an  advantage  in  which  their  followers 
)ttld  not  share. 3     From  Uruli  the  two  officers  were  taken  to  Pooufl:.     In  a 
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»  Afliatic  Jonmal,  VX  640  ;  Pendhdri  and  Mariltha  War  Tapors,  300. 

'  Bombay  Courier,  16th  May  1818.     In  a  general  order  by  tne  Commntnlerin-Chief, 

"^    '  '''    rifJay.,  1  Ith  January  1818,  the  capture  of  these  two  ofBoers  ia  thus  alluded  to: 

urrence,  while  it    evinces  what   may   be  done,  ovoji   with  a  handful  of 

— ,  .....d  troops,  over  a  numeroun    irr*.>gul£»r   onemy,  shows   also  the  injury   the 

public  srnrice  may  suffer  at  any  critical  moment  by  a  failure  of  ammonition.    His 

Kxceliency   embraces  this  opix>rtunity   to   onler  that  no  guard  shall  in  future  be 

detached  from  its  corps  on  any  service  1x<yund  the  frontier  crithont  its  full  amount 

of  9par«  ammunition,  the  wont  of  which  in  the  instance  above  described  hau  forced 

brave  young  officers  to  aurrcnder  iu   a  situation  whe?e  perhaps  they  might 

tave  niaintmned  themselves  until  rL-licved." 

"The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  more  than  four  times  the  originAl  number  of  this 

lall  party    and  the  Commaader-in-Chief  desires  that    his   approbation  may    be 
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letter  dated  9th  November  1817  they  etated  that  thongh  rather  roaj; 
used  at  first  they   had  been  well  treated  siiioe  their  arrival   at   Pc 
Between  December  and  January  tliey  were  carrietl  from  Poona  to 
on  cots.     At  first  they  were  oftered  ruichni  bread,  but  refused  it ;  they 
then  offered  rice  and  refused  it  also,  when  they  were  allowed  wheat  br 
and  a  fowl  a  day.     Some  time  after  they  were  observed  coming  down 
hill  on  foot  under  a  strong  guard.     When  they  had  reached  the  l>ottom 
they  were  put  into  litters  and  carried  to  a  fort  about  eight  milee  froa  ( 
Ka&ngori,  probably  on  the  way  to  Vasota.     At  Vasota  the  commandant  fed  I 
them  well,  but  so  close  was  Uieir  confinement  that  till  a  shell   burst  ot<9 
the  roof  of  their  prison  during  the  British  siege  of  the  fort  in  April  1816» 
they  were  f^orant  of  the  neighbourhood  of  an  English  force,  nor  till  tiM 
commandant  had  decided  to  surrender  did  they  know  the  name  of  tho  for% 
they  were  confined  in.     Before  the  British  took  possession  the  two  officwsi 
were  allowed  to  show  themselves  on  the  walls  and  were  greeted  by  thai 
Europeans  of  the  m*rtar  battery  ^ith  three  cheers. '^ 

Rhdnderi  Island,^  whose  greatest  measurementa  are  about  1300  feet 
long  by  950  broad,  is  formed  of  two  oval-shaped  masses  of  trap,  eadk 
about  950  feet  long  by  450  feet  wide,  their  longer  axes  being  parallel  with 
each  other  and  lying  north-north-east  by  south-south-west  Tlie  higher  d 
the  two  mounds  lies  to  the  eastward  and  its  highest  point  is  100  feet  aliorr 
high  water  springs.  The  western  hill  is  seventy  feet  alxjvo  high  water 
springs.  The  crests  of  the  hills  are  about  500  feet  apart  and  bct^reon  it  aJ 
valley  at  its  liighest  part  about  eighteen  feet  above  high  water. 

The  conformation  of  the  island  bears  strong  evidence  that  at  one  tuni 
the  two  hills  were  separate  or  joined  only  by  a  narrow  lidge,  the  valley 
it  now  is  having  been  to  a  great  extent  reclaimed. 

There  are  some  fine  cfiampa  MicheUa  champaca  and  banyan  trees  odH 
the  island,  also  a  large  number  of  bor  or  Zizyphus  jujuba  trees.  On  ibeij 
north  side  of  the  island  is  a  temple  and  a  tomb,  and  in  the  valloy  are  several' 
tombs  of  shipwTecked  Musalmii^s.  The  water-supply  is  from  four  round 
wells  and  seven  rectangular  reservoirs,  the  largest  being  130'  by  40'  and  25' 
deep,  with  excellent  diinking  water.  This  reservoir  was  pumped  dry  in 
1876  and  five  feet  of  mud  removed,  but,  except  a  small  cannon  ball,  nothing 
was  found. 

The  original  fortifications  extended  completely  round  the  iiUand,  but] 
some  years  ago  a  portion  in  front  of  the  small  cove  on  the  north,  which* 
forms  the  landing  place,  was  removed  to  make  a  foundation  for  forts,  which 
were  never  completed.     The  fortifications  give  evidence  of  vast  Inbour  nmi 
energy,  many  of  the  stones  weighing  from   two  to  four  tons.     They  luiv« 
a  total  length  of  3200  feet  and  are  in  tolerable  repair.     ^'  uJe 

twenty -two  bastions  with  curtains  ranging  in  length  from  360  t  :  t^t 

Many  dismantled  cannon  are  lying  about.  * 

Tlie  light-house  is  a  flat-roofed  building  100'  long  and  30'  high.  A 
50'  high  octagon  tower  in  the  centre  of  the  building  carries  the  lantern.  - 
The  focal  plane  of  the  light  is  148'  above  high  water  springs  afid  is  visiblai 


expresaed  to  the  sepoys  who  have  survived.  He  has  also  to  exprea  bia  hops  fh«l 
Comets  Hunter  and  Morrison  may,  «t  no  distaot  date,  be  reetorea  to  libettf  and  Uw 
service,  an  object  which  His  Excellency  will  not  fail  to  endeavour  by  ever;  meos 
to  accomplish."  Madriia  OovemmeiU  Oasette  quoted  in  tb«  Bombav  Oovritr  of  1^ 
May  1818. 

>  Bvmbau  Courier,  18th  April  1818. 

*  CoDtributed  by  Mr.  O.  E.  Onniston,  Engineer  of  the  Bombay  Port  Ttt»l. 
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foe  twenty  miles.     Tbe  apparatus  is  a  first  order  catadioptric  fixed  light         Appendix. 

having  an  arc  of  illumination  of  220"  of  which  200°  is  white  and  25°  red  ;  pift-g,  /vTintei 

the  red  ray  of  25-^  is  visible  over  the  space  between  the  hearings  of  north 

And  north-north-west  a  quarter  west,  and  covers  the  Cheul  Kadu  reef  and  KHisDiai. 

the  dangers   lying  seaward  of  Alibjlg  and  CheuL     Before  the  light-house 

was  built  a  beacon  was  placed  on  the  hill  but  was  removed  in  1852  shortly 

after  it  was  set  up,  as  it  was  found  to  do  more  harm  than  good.     Tliere  was 

At  one  time  a  keep  or  strongljuld  on  tlie  top  of  the  eastern  hill   where  the 

light-house  now  stands.     The  stones  were  used  in  building  the  light-house. 

About  three  cables  to  the  north-east  of  Khdnderi  there  is  a  mass  of  rock 
just  awash  at  high  water.  Between  this  rock  and  Khandeij^  there  is 
anchorage  with  seventeen  to  eighteen  feet  at  low  water  extreme  springs. 
About  the  same  distance  to  the  east  is  a  patch  of  rocky  ground,  several 
rocks  l>eing  just  awash  at  low  wat.er  extreme  springs.  On  one  of  these 
it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  beacon  as  a  guide  to  the  navigation  of  the 
channel  between  Khinderi  and  Underi.  Tliis  channel  is  about  sLxteon 
feet  deep  at  low  water  extreme  springs  and  is  used  by  coasting  and  ferry 
Bteaniers. 

A  life-boat  is  stationed  at  Khdnderi  from  the  1 5th  of  May  to  the  end 
of  September.  The  crew  consists  of  one  officer,  one  tyndal,  and  ten  Koli 
fishermen. 


Od  the  rood  from  Mdnddd  village  to  the  Kuda  caves  is  a  barying-ground 
of  thi*  Mriiul.-'id  Marathas  w)io  generally  do  not  bum  but  bury  their  dead. 
Among  the  tomb  stoues  and  long  grave  mounds  of  the  ordinary  type  are  a 
umnber  of  small  circles  from  five  to  eight  feet  in  diameter  and  formed  of 
stones  weighing  from  twenty  to  forty  pounds.  They  are  of  all  ages,  one  or 
two  evidently  new.  The  hewn  stone  monuments  in  both  this  and  another 
cemetery  near  the  Mindid  landing  place  arc  richly  ornamented  with  flower 
patterns.  A  number  of  these  hewn  stone  monuments  have  been  set  up 
beside  the  road  from  the  creek  to  the  M4nd4d  customs  post.^ 


n.— kolAba  khoti  settlement.^ 

tcept  throe  villages  in  Roha  where  the  khoh  liave  accepted  only  yearly 
all  the  khoti  in  the  Pen  and  Roha  sub-divisions  have  accepted  the 
ty  years*  lease  on  the  survey  conditions.  In  Mangaon  seventy-seven 
kkoti  villages  have  been  leased  for  thirty  years  and  ninety-six  for  one  year, 
while  nine  have  been  attached  and  are  managed  by  Government,  lu 
I  Mahid  sixty-eight  i/ioft  villages  have  been  leased  for  thirty  years  and 
I  fifty- nine  for  one  year,  while  llfty-nine  have  been  attached  and  are  managed 
by  Government  The  number  of  khoti  villages  attached  and  managed  by 
Government  during  the  five  years  ending  1881-82  was,  in  Mdngaon, 
«event.ien  in  1877-78,  eleven  in  1878-79,  five  in  1879-80,  nine  in  1880.81, 
and  fift«^en  in  1681-82  ;  and  in  Mahdd,  .sixty-seven  in  1877-78,  fifty-one  ia 
'  1878-79,  forty-eight  in  1879-80,  forty-five  in  1880-81,  and  sixty-two  in 
.1881-83.  The  kiwil  villages  under  Government  management  are  usually 
for  whifch  the  kh»t8  cannot  agree  to  appoint  a  manager,  or  which  they 
tlieniselves  unable  to  manage,  or  whose  profits  are  so  small  that  it  ia 
worth  their  while  to  manage  them.     Such  villages  vary  in  number  from 


(p.  34«). 


Eson 
Sxrruutxirr. 


J  Mr.  W.  F<  8inclair,  CS.     As  to  the  stone  circles  Mr.  Sinclair's  guide  said  that 
tbeae  circloa  roun<J  their  relations'  graves  ;  ititsX  the  use  of  them 
'CtADgiilar  enclosures  M'as  a  mere  matter  of  choice  ;  and  thftt  the 
i^.  i..-,;.!  iitl  of  solid  hewn  Btonas  wm  merely  dictated  by  poverty, 
taila  BW  above  pp.  162-166,  203,  207. 
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KHwn 
wirr. 


LIT  Wastes 
(p.  168). 


Bonn. 


FauxBus 
(p.  408). 


vL-ar  to  y«ar,  chu  t]y  Lttciiuse  in  some  years  tiie  khoUs  find   it  lucrative 
couvmiiont  to  take  them.     This  is  specially  the  case  wUeu  there  are  fel'^ 
iiiailn   l.y   the   Fon-st    l>epartmeiit,   as  the  khoU  are  entitled  under 
agr»?oin»Tits  t-o  one-third  of  all  profits  from  timber.     The  kJwU  accept 
yearly  Iwtses  unde^r  protHst,  stipulating  that  they  do  so   without   prt«ji 
to  their  elaim.s  or  to  any  rights  which  may  accrue  hereafttir  either  by  the  : 
action  of  Govenimeut  or  as  the  result  of  litigation.     They  hojw  that 
Rhoti  Act  may  lie  extended  to  this  district.* 


III.  — KOLA BA  SALT  WASTES.' 
Since  J^]iary  1882,  all  the  Alibag  salt  wastes  have  been  disfort'sted." 


IV.— koULba  birds.* 

A  list  of  Game  Birds  found  in  the  district  is  given  above  (36-37).  Tb 
this  list  may  be  added  the  game  birds  given  in  Th4na  (Boin>«ay  St/it'-M'^' 
Account,  XIIL  Part  I.  48-54)  with  the  following  changes  and  a4l' 
Under  Kaptores  may  be  added  tlie  Osprey,  Pandion  halia-tus.  thi.-^  *,»rf*- 
backed  Sea-eogle,  HaliiKtus  leucogaster,  both  very  common  on  the  coksI^ 
and  the  Crested  Hawk-eagle,  Limiuetus  cirrhatus,  on  the  higher  and  mo<« 
wooded  hills.  The  crested  hawk-eagle  closely  resembles  the  crested 
serpen t-eagle,  Spilonxis  cheela,  the  onJy  difference  being  that  the  latt«T  bat 
a  white  crest  tipped  black,  the  former  a  black  crest  tipped  white.  Und«r 
Gemitores,  a  much  smaller  Green  Pigeon  than  the  Southern  Green  Pigeon, 
Crocopus  chlorigaster,  is  found  in  the  district.  It  may  perhaps  be  the 
Brown-winged  or  Emerald  Dove,  Ohalcophaps  indica.  Under  Cultirostms 
the  Black  Ibis,  Geronticus  papLlosus,  is  not  found  in  the  district  Under 
Natatores  the  Flamingo,  Phienicoplerus  anliquorum,  is  not  uncommon  on 
the  coast  in  winter.  The  Ruddy  Shifldrake  or  Br^imani  Duck,  Casarea 
rutilft,  occurs  on  the  south  shore  of  Bombay  liarbour  and  the  Nalgothnft 
creek,  and  the  White-eyed  Duck,  Aythya  myroca,  on  creeks  and  ponds  and 
in  the  open  sea. 

v.— SEA  FISHERIES.* 
The  sea  fisheries  of  the  North  Konkan  are,  as  already  indicated,  divisihl« 
into  coast  and  tidal  or  "long  shore"  fisheries  and  deep  sea  or  " offing " 
fisheries. 

To  understand  these  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  coast  and  estuarm . 
The  Konkan  coast  runs  pretty  nearly  north  by  west  and  south  by  «ttftt 
roughly  speaking,  from  the  IGfch  to  the  20th  degree  of  north  latitude. 
North  of  the  centre  it  is  fringed  by  the  Bombay  archipekgo,  called  by  tli» 
early  Greek  geographers  the  Heptanesoi,  and  containing  even  at  the  present 
day  seven  islands  at  low  water  of  spring  tides  and  at  least  three  times  m 
many  at  most  states  of  the  tide.  Many  of  the^e  latt>er  were  islands  at  all 
states  of  the  tide  within  the  English  period,  but  have  been  tttiited  to  each 
other  or  to  the  main  land,  almost  within  living  memory,  by  artificial 
causeways  or  by  the  silting  up  of  channels. 


>  Mr,  A.  Keyaer,  C.8.,  Collector  of  KolAba,  1387,  llth  April  188a 

'  For  details  gco  above  pp.  166- 1<^8. 

3  Mr.  A.  Keyser.  C.S.,  Collector  vf  KolAba,  April  1683, 

«  Contributed  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Sinclair,  C.S. 

•  Contributed  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Sinclair,  C.S. 
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of  floM'  of  flood  and 


spring;  tides  up  and  do^^-n  tlie  coast  is 

loarly  two  knots  an   hour  in  most  plactjs,  and   there  is,  besides,  a  general 

[north xrard  current  during  the  south  west  monsoon,  and   a  corrosponding 

[«outlnvard  current  during    the  nortli-east    monsoon   which    reaches,    and 

jnit'tLines  exceeds,  one  knot  an  hour.     The  archipelago  is,  of  course,  cut  up 

jth  sounds  ;  and  the  coast  is  deeply  indented  hy  numerous  deep  fords  or 

ies  into  which  the  short  but  violent  local  ri\'ers  empty  themselves, 

in  theso  sounds  and  "  creeks  "  the  tid^  often  reach  a  velocity  of  three, 

[aometinies  of  four,  knots  an  hour.     Mean  spring  tides  rise  on  this  coast 

[from  seven  to  seventeen  feet  acconling  to  locality.     It  will  be  .seen  at  once 

Itlta^  any  fisliery  conducted  in  such  waters  must  be  essentially  tidal,  and 

lingly  during  neap  tides  the   fishermen   are  mostly  a^ihOre,  idling, 

and  mending  gear,  or  attending  to  other  trades. 

The  nets  used  here  are :  Seine,  IWa  ;  Stake-net,   B/tol  large,  in  deep 

water,    Bhokse   small,    in  creeks  ;   Drift  nkt   or  trammel,  Jdl,  exactly 

rrpseiubling  the  English  herring  tram  ;  WalL-Nets,  that  ft,  ti'ammels  more  or 

lixixl,  are  Vdf/hul  a  large  deep  sea  net  of  large  mesh  moored  to  anchors  ; 

ilthjh,  UAod  insliore  in  Thana,  has  poles  ;  Kkanddla  {Viiura  of  Tliana)  has 

poles,  l>ut  tloats  and  sinkers,  varies  very  much  in  size,  used  in  creeks  and 

ivers  ;  Vol,  deep  circular  scoop  net  Avithout  handle,  fixed  also  in  tidal  or 

lundation  gaps,    varies  in  size  from  tliree  feet  to  seven   feet  diameter, 

by  one  or  two  men  according  to  size  (is  Okhu  or  Ann  of  Thiina) ;  Jil/t, 

nicirculap  scoop  net  with  handle,  diameter  of  net  aliout  3-J-  feet,  depth 

2 Ti  feet,  handle  about  3  feet,  is  AnUu  of  ThAna,    It  has  a  very  peculiar 

fut  or  puree   behind,  with  a  narrow   neck  into  which  the  tish  are 

and  kept  there  till  the  tishiiig  is   over  ;    cliicfly   used  for  catching 

t,  Mud-lishos,  Periopthalnius  and  Boleapthalmus  ;  Ghohti,  a  shove  net 

bamboo  side  poles  ;    Veda,  a  somewhat  larger  form  of  the  last ;  Pd^, 

ig  net.     Under  HooK  and  Line  come  Diyri-gal,  about  four  fathoms 

rough  stone  sinker,  two  Englihli  tinnel  hooks  No.  9  attached  above 

'  sinker  by  snoods  or  traces  six  inches  long,  used  on  reefs  chiefly  to  catch 

ill  rock    p<"»rch  ;  BhuiTiip,  a  moored  trimmer   with  one  large  country- 

I  made  hook  and  cocoanut  float  used  in  creeks  chiefly  for  the  Seitcnidos ;  and 

unda,  a  long  line  or  spillard.     Under  Traps  come  Malni,  cylindrical 

ning  one  or  two  funnels  set  in  the  kiev  or  weir,  may  be  any  size  over 

feet  long  ;  Toh/a,  one  to  two  feet  long,  has  one  funnel,  used  in  waste 

I  weirs  of  rice  fields  ;  Chap,  a  conical  basket  with  both  ends  open  clapped 

down  over  tish  in  shallow  water,  the  fish   are  then  taken  out  through  the 

Ktop.     It  varies  from  two  to  five  feet  diameter,  and  may  be  called  a  bamboo 
casting  net.     Tliere  are  also  spears,  gaffs,  and  crab  hooks,  used  to  poke  in 
mud  and  among  rocks  at  low  water.     Some  of  the  spears  have  a  curiouB 
fl«yur-de-lys  shaped  head.     What  is  called  reeling  or  droving  at  home,  that 
tt,  gpinning  from  a  boat  in  motion,  is  not  practised  here,  neither  are  the 
irawl  and  dredge  kno^Ti. 
Th«>  appearance  of  the  fishing  stakes  is  well  known  to  all  persons  familiar 
witlj  the  Bombay  coast.     In  every  sound  and  creek  the  path  which  tish  are 
lost  likely  to  take  in  passing  up  with  the  tide  is  known,  and  this  is  barred 
[by  a  row  of  stakes  planted  from  thirty  to  eighty  feet  apart  well  below  low 
I  vrtiter  mark.     Between  these,  as  the  tide  begins  to  rise,  are  set  the  nets, 
truncatetl  cones  of  any   length   up  to  forty  yards,  composed  of  meshes 
I  diminishing  from  two  inches  from  knot  to  knot  at  the  entrance  to  half  an 
iach  at  the  apex.     They  are  hauled  at  the  time  c^  the  tide,  but  very 
I  st*ldom  set  on  the  ebb.  • 

The  Seine  is  most  used  on  sandy  and  shallow  shores.     It  is  of  any  length 
op  to  200  yards,  but  seldom  over  eight  feet  deep,  usually  about  six,  and 
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If  the  water  does  not  all  flow  off  the  remaining  area  is  worked 


has  long  vertical  wooden  floats,  set  very  close  together,  and  no  sinker*. 
The  mesh  varies,  but  is  seldom  less  than  half  an  inch  from  knot  to  knot, 
and  seldom  much  more.     It  is  cost  from  a  canoe  usually  from  J  '  'o 

half  ebb  tide,  the  first  of  ebb  being  preferred,  but  is  hauled  on  sli.'  ./ta 

force  of  men.  Seines  are  never  liauled  into  a  boat.  The  dag-out  canoGB, 
which  ore  the  only  row  boats  of  this  coast,  would  not  stand  it. 

The  casting  net  is  exactly  similar  to  that  used  in  Europe.  It  hat 
cylindrical  sinkers  of  sheet  lead  or  wrought^lron.  It  is  mndi  used,  and 
with  gi*oat  skilK 

The  shove-net  is  about  forty  feet  long  and  ten  deep.  It  in  laced  to  two 
bamboos  apd  is  held  by  two  men  in  a  jioas,  or  ihcy  wjide  up  a  tideway  with 
it  at  first  of  ebb,  a  little  way  from  the-  shore.  At  the  proper  moment  tlte 
outer  man  wheels  shorewards  ;  a  third  from  the  shore  rushes  outwards, 
splashing,  and  the  small  6sh  feeding  in  the  shallow  water  rush  into  the  net 

Almost  every  costing  boat  has  the  last  two  nets,  and  the  crew  supple- 
ment their  di<^t  by  what  they  can  catch  with  them  while  in  port,  or  at 
anchor  on  the  coast  waitiiie  for  a  wind  or  tide.  As  the  latter  case  generally 
happens  at  least  once  a  day  tJiey  are  seldom  without  15  sh  for  dinner. 

The  fixed  traps  are  of  two  sorts.  The  first  are  the  pounds  made  on  the 
coast,  generally  without  outlets,  the  water  which  completely  overtSows 
them  at  high  tide  escaping  through  the  interstices  of  their  rough  stonework. 
The  others,  generally  constructed  at  the  head  of  an  estuary,  have  outlets 
which  are  closed  at  the  iiret  of  ebb  with  a  bag-net  or  baskeL 

Certain  natural  tidal  pc>nds  with  narrow  entrances  are  worked  like  the 
last  class, 
with  casting  nets  and  shove-nets 

At  low  water  of  spring  tides  the  lowest  reefs  and  banks  laid  bare  are 
worked,  mostly  by  women  and  boys.  They  use  small  shove-nets  and 
scoop-nets,  and  for  crabs  and  cray  fish  a  peculiar  iron  hook  easily  insertvd 
in  the  crevices  of  rocks. 

Lines  and  hooks  are  but  little  used.  The  best  grounds  are  thought  to  be 
the  edges  of  rocky  islets  and  the  usual  bait  is  a  piece  of  prawn.  This  dahing 
is  here  of  no  commercial  importance.  Long  lines  with  many  hooks  are 
known,  but  hardly  ever  used. 

The  boats  used  in  these  inshore  fisheries  are  all  "Aorfw"  or  dug-out 
canoes,  excavated  ft'om  a  single  stem  of  mango  or  of  heffu  (Nauclea)  wood. 
They  are  sometimes  as  much  as  twenty-five  feet  long  and  (br.'i-  f.-.t  in 
beam  ;  often  as  small  as  eight  feet  by  one  and  a  hall 

The  larger  often  have  topgallant  bulwarks  of  a  separfite  [>iece  ot  wood 
and  carry  a  lateen  sail     If  thought  too  crank  an  outrigger  is  added. 

The  paddle  is  a  piece  of  board,  clumsily  shaped  likfe  the  ace  of  spades,  and 
spliced  with  cocoanut  twine  to  a  bamboo  shaft     It  does  not  seem  to  si 
which  end  of  the  blade  is  seized  uppermost. 

They  are  sometimes  used  vertically,  sometimes  puUeil  like  ©ars,  often  m 
a  very  curious  way,  the  rower  sitting  very  far  forward  of  his  rowlock,  and 
pulling  not  in  the  line  of  course,  but  at  an  angle  of  forty -five  degrees  to  the 
boat's  side. 

Only  one  pin  is  used  in  pulling  and  the  paddle  is  lashed, abaft  of  it  with 
cocoanut  twine.         « 

Catamarans  or  canoe-rafts  made  of  two  or  three  logs  of  light  wood,  are 
also  used,  but  rarely.     No  dredgee  or  trawls  are  known. 
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The  only  Molluaks  collected  are  oysters  and  aii  univalve  like  a  periwinkle 

led  kuH      Of  the   former  there   are  two  species,  one  resptublirig   the 

European  oyster  and  one  -vrith  a  deeply  furrowed  and  toothed  shell ;  the 

;>nuer  only  is  value<l.     Both  the  oysters  and  periwinkles  are  collected  off 

rocks  at  low  water  and  in  no  other  way. 

The  pearl  oyster  fisheries  of  thi&  coast  are  said  to  have  formerly  had 

le  importance.'     They  have  now  little  ;  the  fishery  of  the  circular  and 

inslucent  oyster,  Placuna  placenta,  for  the  purpose  of  glazing  windows  has 

»n  confused  with  the  pearl  fishery.     The  earlier  English  writers,  a£  Fryer, 

fonn  us  that  windows  were  commonly  so  glazed  here  in  the  seventeenth 

itury.     This  oyster  does  sometimes  yield  pearls.     An  old  fishery  in  the 

creek   has   been  revive<l   during  the   last  few    years    (\'ide   Thina 

tteer,  p.  55),  and  one  is  now  being  set  up  in  the  Janjira  or  lliijpuii  creek.* 

The  Crustacea,   especially  prawns,  are  very  numerous,  but  mostly  get 

caught   along    with  real   fish   in   the   nets ;  and,    except   the   crab   hook 

mentioned  above,  no  particular  gear  is  used  in  their*capture.     There  are 

^^RO  lobsters,  although  large  cray  fish  are  cominouly  sold  by  that  name  in 

^Hhe  Ek>mbay  markets,  and  none  of  the  numerous  crabs  attain  the  size  and 

^H^u&lity  of  those  of  northern  se.as.     Crab  and  lobster  pots  are  unknown. 

^BpLost  of  the  larger  fish  appear  to  prey  chiefly  on  the  crustacea,  and  in  fishing 

with  the  hook  and  line  prawns  are  the  bait  most  generally  used. 

This  hook  and  line  fishing  is  very  unimportant.     It  is  mostly  confined 

Pthe  edges  of  reefs  ;  the  lines  are  but  two  or  three  fathoms  long  with  a 
deer  made  of  the  first  stone  come  to  hand,  and  two  hooks  attached  above 
by  snoods  of  about  six  inches. 
The  hooks  are  European  of  about  No.  9  aire,  and  of  the  worst  quality  ; 
the  rest  of  the  gear  is  home-made. 

The  fishermen  gi*ow  groat  quantities  of  San  Hemp,  tag,  Crotalaria  juncea, 

I  and  prepare  it  themseU-es  for  use  in  fishing  gear.  For  fixing  stake  nets 
Ihey  largely  use  withies  of  a  wild  >'ine,  and  for  rigging  and  ground  tackle 
they  use  coir  rope  brought  from  Bombay  and  sold  in  the  local  market  towns. 
J  As  the  fisl»  captured  along  shore  and  the  animals  which  prey  upon  them 
include  many  species  also  found  in  the  offing  they  will  be  described  together 
tki  the  end  of  these  notes. 
[  Defp  Sea  or  Offiiig  Fisheries. 

Only  one  class  of  these  is  really  importtuit,  namely  the  stake  nets.     The 

strong  currents  mentioned  in  the  last  notes  have  power  far  out  to  sea  ;  and 

although  the  charts  show  few  irregularities  in  this  power  or  in  the  nature 

"  the  bottom,  there  appear  to  be  certain  courses  affected  by  the  shoals  of 

and  kno^^'n  to  the  fishemien. 

These  are  cros-sed  Vy  long  lines  of  stakes,  to  which  the  great  conical 

tiet«  are  moored,  usually  at  the  first  of  flood  of  spring  tides,  and  taken  up 

at  the  return  of  the  tide.     The  outermost  stakes  are  set  in  eight  fathoms  of 

water,  counted  at  low  water  of  spring  tides,  about  ten  knots  from  shore, 

d  from  tfiat  shorewards  they  are  to  be  met  with  wherever  experience 

shown  that  the  fish  pass,  except  indeed  where  the  Customs  Department 

terferes  in  the  interests  of  navigation.     They  are  generally  long  stems 

palm    trees  roughly  pointed  at  one  end  and  worked  down  into  the 
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>  Pliny  (Nttt.  Hist.  IX.  35)  notices  pearls  at  Peritniila,  proliabfy  the  modem  Cheul. 
'AlwatA  month  Ago  (8th  March  1883}  Mr.  Sinclair  received   from  the  Div4n  of 
Jaojira  a  sro&ll  parcel  of  nriArketable  seed  pearls. 
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muddy  bottom  liy  the  force  of  several  boats'  crews,  united  for  the  pui 
Wh^To  the  curreut  is  strong  they  are  often  stayed  to  huge  wooden  snrhi 
These  are  contposed  of  two  pairs  of  arms  each  somewhat  resem' 
of  a  wheel,  cut  to  a  cliisel  edge  at  the  two  ends.     Tlie  two 
morticed  together  at  right  angles  in  their  centres,  and  shanked,  not  with  tt 
single  timber,  but  with  a  sort  of  conical  cage  of  which  the  base  is  sccurvJ 
in  tiie  arms  and  tlie  cable  bent  to  the  apex.     This  cage  containa  scvtral 
large  stones  to  give  the  anchor  weight     Being  four-armed,  such  an  jiiu  hor 
requires  uo  stock. 

Tlje  rows  of  stakes  are  always  at  right  angles  to  the  general  coast  luie, 
which  coincides  with  the  run  of  the  tides.  Between  the  stakes  arc 
moored  the  huge  nets,  generally  at  least  fifty  yartls  long,  and  Cillc*}  /)W, 
but  similar  in  construetion  to  tht*  Ifsst-r  slAke  nets  called  /ifif'h,\  already 
descril>ed  in  writing  of  the  coast  tisheries.     The  only  01 '  of  any 

importance  used  in    the  ofling  are  the  Jaf,  Mcigh,  and    *     .  '  he  two 

former  of  which  closeiy  resemble  in  construction  those  used  in  the  herring 
fisheries  of  Northern  Eurojie,  and  are  lislied  m  the  same  way.  The  meeh, 
liowever,  is  generally  larger  a)x>ut  one  and  a  half  inches  from  knot  to  knoL 
The  Vdghul  has  a  still  larger  mesh,  and  is  moored  at  each  end  to  au  auohor. 

The  casting  net  is  sometimes  used  in  the  offing,  but  not  enough  td 
deserve  much  notice.  Hooks  and  lines  are  hardly  ustKi  at  all,  and  although 
the  long  line  is  well  enough  know^l  to  have  a  name  [Khamla)  I  have  nevi-r 
seen  it  in  use. 

The  bouts  used  in  this  fisliery  deserve  much  more  notice  than  any  othwr 
part  of  the  apparatus,  differing  greatly  from  any  known  to  Europe  aad 
being  most  admirably  adapted  for  net  tishing  in  smooth  waters. 

A  very  good  fi^re  of  them  is  given  in  the  rules  published  bj  the 
Customs  Department  for  the  measurement  o£  native  craft,  under  iho  name 
'Cotton  Boat  or  Prow.'* 

The  hull  of  the  machva  resembles  the  bowl  of  an  old  fashioned  egg-«poo&, 
produced  at  the  fore  end  into  a  long,  high,  and  fine  prow,  and  I>elow  into 
a  deep  bottom,  the  garboard  strakes  rising  very  sharply. 

The  false  keel  also  is  deep,  and  of  a  very  curious  concave  form,  unknown 
in  European  waters,  so  that  a  boat  beached  only  touches  the  ground  with 
her  forefoot  and  stem  post.  There  is  no  stiuiding  deck,  but  the  wIh)}o 
boat  is  crossed  and  strengthened  by  many  strong  thwarts,  and  is  gmierally 
provided  with  a  sort  of  matting  of  palm-wood  laths  fastxiued  with  cord 
which  can  be  laid  down  on  the  thwarts  as  a  temporary  deck,  or  rolled  u| 
out  of  the  way,  something  like  patent  shutters.  There  is  generally  a  low 
topgallant  bulwark  on  the  port  side,  and,  on  the  starboard  where  thct 
are  hauled,  a  bamboo  is  lashed  to  the  gunwale  for  them  to  run  over. 
Almost  amidsliips  is  stepped  a  short  he^vy  mast  rakii^  forwanis,  so  that 
the  huge  single  lateen  yard  is  slung  between  two-thirds  and  tliree-foQitba 
of  the  whole  length  from  the  stem. 


'  A  detailed  account  of  the  cotton  boat  or  prow  and  the  maekva  is  given  in  tho  Thiru 
Statistical  Account,  Bombay  Oftxetteer,  XIII.  Part  I.  345.     Regarifing  lb«  v. 
■word  machva  to  a  two-nmate<l  tmding  craft,  Mr.  Sinclair  writci  (21st   Ay 
*I  have  bo  doubt  that  ita  applicntion  to  two-mAsted  freight  boata  i«  m<>-' 
tneana  fishing  boat  and  ao  boat  used  for  fiahing  on  this  coast  carriea  twk  < 
the  mjzeen- mast  would  b«vn  the  way  of  the  neta  and  fish.     Whoa  .1    ;  >  << 

nw^rAivT  proper  and  ftp{ii»es  her  to  freight  work  he  generally  piita  ia  a  •<  •  1  mw 
I  find  that  ray  men  always  apply  the  word  marJiva  to  one-maBt>'i1  .it  i  .  !  .j 
two  or  three  masted  boats  gaUtat*,' 


Loakan.i 


KOLABA 


The  y/mi  i'-  aimut  fiv^fourths  of  the  whole  length  of  the  hull,  and  is  slung 
tluit  when  awiugiug  fore  and  aft   its   butt  is  just  over  the  head  of  the 
mi,  and  the  peak  vertically  over  her  stern. 

The  sail,  however,  is  sheeted  home  to  a  point  very  little  abaft  of  amid- 
i,  It^aving  the  whole  stem  of  the  boat  clear  to  work  tlie  nets  in,  It  is 
3c4y  possible  to  conceive  a  bett^T  rig  for  a  fishing  boat.  The 
ionouus  lateen  yard  is  easily  worked  by  the  strong  crew  necessary  for 
trade.  Room  is  left  for  work  and  the  boat  is  not  lumbered  with 
iding  rigging,  as  there  is  only  one  stay,  which  is  movable  and  shifted 
rhen  the  boat  goes  about.  The  sail  pressure  is  distributed  over  the  whole 
tngth  of  the  boat,  and  the  point  of  greatest  pressure  is  over  that  of 
t  resistance.     They  cannot  of  course  stay,  but  wear  ^itK  great  speed 


YtBamum. 


The  nvirhva  has  little  gear  besides  her  simple  rigging,     A  grapnel  of  six 

IB,  weighing  from  60  to  100  lbs.,  a  dozen  long  paddles,  and  as  many 

jboo  poles  about  fifteen  feet  long,  a  small  heavy  boi  tilled  with  sand  to 

pve  as  a  caboose,  two  leathern  buckets,  and  a  lantern,  form  the  whole  of 

inventory,  and,  with  these  on  Ixiard,  a  boat  of  twelve  tons  has  probably 

5st  from  £40  to  £50  (lis.  400-  Rs.  SOO)  to  build,  rig,  and  tit.  They  are  carvel 

ilt  and  are  now  generally  iron  fastened  ;  but  it  is  not  very  long  since  the 

were  very  largely  of  coir  twine,  and  coir  twine  is  still  a  good 

for  the  purpose  especially  in  the  upper  works.     Everything  is  of 

!e  rudest  sort.     The  timber  and  even  the  very  spans  are  coarse  and  crooked  ; 

they  sail  like  witches,  and  last  longer  thun  their  owners. 

Such  a  boat  is  probably  the  property  of  a  small  capitalist,  and  from  seven 

.twelve  fishermen  hire  her  from  him.     Tin?  pinxluce  is  divided  into  eleven 

of  which  four  go  to  the  Ixjat.     The  other  seven  would  normally  go 

to  each  man,  but  it  may  hapjjon  (and  generally  does)  that  their  shares 

the  nets  (which  do  not  belong  to  the  boat)  are  not  equal. 

A  machva  of  under  twelve  tons,  manned  by  seven  men,  can  fish  one  Dhol 
or  long  stAke-net.  To  tish  two  she  must  be  of  at  least  twelve  tons  and 
manned  by  twelve  men.  If  she  carries  trammels,  each  man  of  the  crew 
fthoold  bring  four  pieces  of  net,  each  two  fathoms  deep  and  eighty  long,  A 
native  fathom  is  five  feet  six  inches,  so  that  three  men's  share  would  be  a 
mile  of  nets,  and  a  boat  manned  by  seven  men  should  cover  two  miles  ;  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  equipment  of  nets  is  never  complete.     Even  canoes 

I  with  two  or  three  men  sometimes  cruise  many  miles  out  to  sea  to  fish  with 
Lmmels.      That    powerful  engine,  tlie    trawl,  is    quite  unknown  here, 

'although  both  the  water  and  the  boats  are  well  suited  to  iL 

iTlie  fishermen  are  all  of  the  Koli  caste,  a  fine,  stout  set  of  fellows.     Their 
chief  fault  is  that  they  are   rather  gfiven  to  dirink  and  to  petty  quarrels 
when  in  their  cups.     They  earn  but  little  ;  the  best  hands  on  the  coast  can  be 
litred  for  IBs.  (Rs.  8^  a  month.     Hut  the  benefit  of  their  free  use  of  fish  as 
diet  is  shown  in  their  broad  and  muscular  frames,  and  among  the  best  oflf 
J©ven  in  corpulence.     They  ai-e  not,  however,  a  tall  race,  and  are  naturally 
very  often  bandy-legged.     They  are  much  employed  in  the   coasting  trade 
as  well  as  in  (jsheries,  and,  during  the  monsoon,  when  native  craft  cannot 
keep  the  sesi,  they  cultivate  little  holdings  of  their  own  or  work  upon  other 
[men's  land.    Serious  crime  is  not  at  all  common  among  them,  and,  although 
their  ancestors  xuider  the  Mardtha  empire  were  no  better  than  vikings, 
jftod  were  the  ^^ry  terror  of  the  coast,  they  are  bow  as  peaceable  and  well- 
[dlaposed  a  people  as  any  in  the  Presidency.  > 

The  principal  fish  of  the  coast,  with  their  native  names,  are  arranged  in 
the  subjoined  list  according  to  tho  order  followed  in  Day's  Fishes  of  India : 


as  « 
^witl 
^Htarat 
^mlth 
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Lates,  Calcarifer,  Jitara. — Chiefly  in  estuaries,  good  eating. 

SERRAN'ua, — Several  apeciea,  the  smaller  called  <;t«Ai,  and  the  larg^er 
chietlj  on  rt*efs  ;  furnishes  most  of  the  little  liook-tisliiug  thtre  ]s  j  lo 
good  eatiug  \  the  larger  species  aro  in  gl'l.^at  favour  with  Mu&alroAns. 

Lt'TiANtia — Several  specie  ;  tht*  most  important  is  argenti  mAcuktoi, 
tdmb  (copperfish),  •vrhich  attains  to  20  lbs.  weight  and  is  sometimes  oaughi 
in  conRiderabh>  numbers  iu  tlie  offing  ;  smaller  specimens  only  are  caught 
inshore  ;  furnishes  *'  tishsouuds,"  t.t',  isinglass. 

CuRYUOPURYS. — Several  apecitjs,  KJutrvat ;  not  very  abundant. 

Pterois  Rl'ssklli,  Komhuda  (cot-k-fisli). — Not  abundant  no*"  valuabi*, 
but  reamrk(tbl£  for  its  beautiful  colours  ;  caught  in  the  ofling.  , 

PoLVNEML'S  Plebeiccs,  Jiiiins. — Cftught  in  the  ofliug,  on  the  ree!&,  ail4i 
in  the  eatuariea  ;  comjuou,  but  seldom  taken  in  large  nuniljesis  ;  is  vrry  gtod 
eating  and  kee|is  well.  P.  puradiseus,  the  raango-ti&li  of  Calcutt4i,  U 
known,  but  not  connnon.  It  is  called  cJtefa,  a  name  meaning  the  pupil  <d 
an  oficptic,  what  one  might  coll  an  apprentice  r^Mai.  It  is  curious  that  ft 
similar  name  tnpdsin  or  a  penitent  is  applied  to  this  genus  in  BengiJ. 

P.  S£.XFiLis,  Sh&ndoa  or  Dara. 

ScTCENA.  -  Several  species,  S.  miles  Tdpta,  S.  osseus  Dhomi,  S.  sina  Gidt 
S.  glaucus  (iomln^ri  ;  common  ;  chiefly  caught  in  the  offing  ;  fair  eati&s, 
valuable  for  thvir  i&ingla&s ;  grow  to  a  great  sixe ;  specimens  ox  20  azuil 
30  lb&  weight  are  not  uncommon. 

HisTioPHonus  Brevihostris,  Mtir  Matin  —Not  coaraMBp 

sometimes  caught  in  the  oUing.     This  is  th»  i^h. 

TRicaiRUBua  Muticus,  Va^ati.  —  Very  common  tfnd  important,  M  ill 
dries  easily  in  tlte  sun  ;  caught  mostly  iu  the  oifing  but  also  inshore  and' 
may  be  seen  playing  on  the  surface  in  calms  in  great  numbera. 

Car.vn.\  — Many  species,  but  the  only  species  taken  in  lai^  utimber*  b 
C  kurra,  Vaghnda,  which  is  very  common  botli  in  tire  ofHng  and  along 
shore  ;  a  net  is  rarely  hauled  that  does  not  contain  some.  It  does  not  Mrm 
to  pass  far  up  the  estuaries.  It  is  a  coarse  Uttto  lish,  but  valuable  as  ttsaij 
dried. 

PaETTiUS  PALCiPORMts,  Ualva. — Common,  P.  argenteus,  KovaUx. 

Trachymotcs.  —Two  species  ;  Dangnl,  not  common. 

Stuomatkus  Sinensis,  —  Sizbu  Sanja,   S.  cinereus,  sarga^ — The    w<il| 
known  pomfrets,  caught  in  the  offing  and  along  tlie  shore  ;  lass  ooi 
in  the  estuaries. 

Scomukr  MiCROLEPiDOTi's,  Voi/Iinda  (but  distinguished  from  Oaranx 
kurra). — Common  in  vast  shoals  boUi  in  the  offing  and  along  .shore  ;  hut 
does  not  ascend  the  estuaries.  Excellent  eating  freah,  and  very  lar]f{«Jy 
dried.  The  iScombridn?  are  often  caught  far  out  at  sea  witli  thrcastiisif 
net,  OS  they  ploy  on  tjie  surface  ;  also  in  the  trammel  ;  preseul 

species  on  the  shore  with  seines.    The  large  Scombrid««  ;  -'  'or  »«er 

fish  of  Europeans)    are  only  caught  in  the  offing.     It  is  '^y 

are   never  caught   here,    as    thoy    are  every  wlif-re  else,  bN  Ax  A 

briglit  bait. 

CYBlt7M  KUHLII,   Tovar. — Not  uncommon. 

Ecui5£is  Navcratbr,  Sakala,  E.  albesoeus,  Lvchwng. — ^l^ot  miiCOfaiMMi 
but  of  no  value.     Koiaid  both  inshore  and  in  the  offing,  not  in  (^tuariisa. 

SiLLAoo  SiHAMA,  Murdi,  Lady-£gh  or  Madras  whiting. — Oouunoii  on 
Bandy  shores  •,  very  good  eating. 


Pbriopthalmus  AND  BoLEOPTHALMus. — Several  species.     Those  which 

juent  clear  water  and  rock-pools  are  called  kharva,  tlje  mud  species 

lit**.     The  former  are   plentiful   on   reefs    and  rocky  slaores,   the  latter 

Lterally  swurm  in  all  the  muddy  estuaries.     They  are  not  bad  eating,  even 

men ;  and  furnish  most  of  tlie  subsistence  of  the  paddy  birds  on  the 

McGiL.  —  Several   species ;   Bhui,   very   common  inshore  and  in   the 
tuaries  ;  and  good  eating. 

M.  (Eur,  Thoda,  — Very  common  inshore  and  in  the  estuaries,  and  good 
iting. 

le  PLEtTRONBOTiDCE  do  not  come  much  to  market  on  the  Kon^an  coast ; 
soles  aire  caught  by  the  women  and  children,  at  low  water,  along  the 

Plotosus  <  A^*^!"^  r  Kahn,  —  Not  uncommon  on  reefs ;  their  spines 
much  dreaded.  * 

Afiius,  Shiiigdra. — The  fry  of  one  species  swarm  along  the  coast  and  in 
le  estuaries.     They  are  not  valued. 

Sadrida. — One  species  not  tincommon  ;  called  Chor  Bhombil  or  "  false 
>mbay  duck." 

Habpodox   Nehereus,    Bhombil,   Bombay    duck.  —  Very   common   at 
les  ;  coming  and  going  in  vast  shoals,  chiefly  caught  in  the  ofling.     One 
'  the  most  important  dsh  of  this  coast,  taking  almost  the  place  that  belongs 
home  to  the  herring. 

Belone  Sthongylurub,    Vane, — Common  in  the  ofl&ng  and  on   sandy 
shores. 

Hemriramphus  XAyraoPTERUS,  Toll. — Very  common  both  in  the  offing 
^and  on  sandy  shores.     The  seine  is  never  hauled  witliout  taking  some. 

ExoctETUS,  Chiri. — Very  rare, 

Engraulis  Hamiltoni,  Kali.  —  Common  on  sandy  shores  and  in  the 
K     offing. 

^H     CoiLiA  DussuMicRi,  Mandil. — Very  common  on  sandy  shores  and  in  the 
^■offing. 

^P    Olupea  LoNGtCEPS,  Niv. — Comes  in  great  shoals.     Chiefly  caught  with 
^^the  seine  on  sandy  shores.     Is  particularly  good  to  eat. 

Clupka  Ilisii.v,  Palla.  —  Not  uncommon  all  along  the  coast ;  but  does 
not  ascend  any  river  south  of  the  TApti ;  nor  is  the  fish  apparently  in 
condition  wherf  taken  here. 
Chanos  Salmoxeus,    Kedi  "  milk-fish." — Not  uncommon ;   a  poor  fish 

;  though  much  esteemed  lower  down  the  coast. 
Ohirocextrus  Dorad,  KarL. — Very  common  ;  valuable  as  easily  dried. 

HuROSNA  PsKiTDOTHYRsoiDEA,  hoT. — Very  common  on  reefs.     It«  bite  is 
luch  dreaded,  and  it  is  never  eaten  by  natives. 
TRiACANTn09. — Two  species,  Ghora,  not  common,  not  eaten. 

Tetrodos,  .ff*7i. — Numerous  species  and  very  common;  considered 
rholesome  and  never  eaten.  The  little  boys  amuse  themselves  by  making 
"Tofcrodons  ^ufi"  themselves  out  and  then  bursting  them,  as  children  at 
le  do  with  paper  bags.  •    , 

Sharks  are  very  numerous,  especially  species  of  Carcharias  and 
[Zygoeim  ;  but  are  not  feared  by  the  fishermen.  They  are  little  fished  for 
a  553-01 
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■witli  hctoks,  and  Inrtje  specimeng  are  apt  to  break  through  the  nets.  They  I 
are  paten  ;  and  their  tins,  with  those  of  a  Pristis  {Soiidla)  and  Rhinobatuf 
grauulatus  (Z-oya).  wliich  are  common,  are  valuable  for  export  to  China. 
Both  the  saw  tish  aud  the  Ldnja  are  very  common  in  the  offings  and  small 
specimens  of  the  former  ascend  estuaries  even  aboTe  salt  water. 

RffracnoBATUS. — Uncommon. 

VariouB  Stingrays  are  common  and  known  generally  as  PhaknU.  Their] 
wings  are  eaten,  ag  at  home.  Pretty  large  specimens  of  all  the  Rajido?  seem  | 
to  come  close  inshore.     (The  large  sharlu  do  not). 

One  small  unarmed  Ray,  Platyrhina  (?),  is  common  inshore ;  it  is  called ' 
Ha/nvantitt^  monkey-fish,  and  is  eaten. 

AsTRAPE  DiPTERTGiA,  the  Electric  Ray  (Oingitia)  is  not  common.    'W]ua1 
caught  it  is  kept  alive  as  long  as  possible  and  used  for  playing  practdcoJ 
jokes  with  ;  it  is  not  eaten. 

The  lower  animaAs  preying  upon  ti&h  in  the  estuaries  and  along  thej 
shore  are  much  the  same  as  in  ThAna.  Gulls  and  terns  are  numerous,  though 
by  no  means  so  abundant  as  in  the  North  Atlantic.  The  greybacked 
sea  eagle  and  osprey  are  also  most  common  on  the  coast.  The  ringtaiied 
6ftgle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rare  there,  and  though  the  herons  6ah  in  salt 
water  none  of  the  storks  do  so  ;  nor  to  my  knowledge  does  the  pelic&ii. 
Even  tlio  cormorants  ai-e  not  as  abundant  as  on  inland  waters^  The 
Indian  Kingfisher,  Alcedo  bengalenais,  is  very  common  on  rocky  shores, 
feeding  in  pools  left  by  the  tide.  The  Pied  Kingfisher,  Ceryla  radis,  is 
found  on  the  creeks.     None  of  the  others  afi'ect  salt  virater. 

A  marine  porpoise  is  very  common  and  ascends  creeks  with  the  tid(^ ! 
doing  great  damage  to  nets  by  tearing  tish  out  of  them.     It  is  seldom 
caught.     No  other  cetacean  is  common,  but  whales  (Baloenoptera)  are  not 
unluiown,  and  occasionally  get  stranded. 

The  fisheries  are  uncontrolled  by  law  except  as  to  the  planting  of 
stakes  in  navigable  waters.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  thu  stock 
of  fish  is  deteriorating  ;  but  the  industry  is  crippled  by  tlie  high  price  of 
salt.  Dr.  Day's  inquiri^  showed  that  Sind,  the  Portuguese  territory,  and 
other  places  where  salt  was  cheap  were  practically  monopolising  tlxe  trade 
in  salt  tish.  Now  that  salt  is  as  highly  taxed  throughout  India  as  in  the 
Konkan,  it  is  possible  that  the  trade  may  slowly  revive  ;  at  preaent  it  is  not 
flourishing. 


crop    share  system,  183  nnt6  3,   184, 
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Abhdvni 
185. 

Aboriginal  tillage :  93. 
Abyssinians :  ace  sidis. 
Account  books :  103,  426. 
Achalbdg :  stream,  9. 

Acquiaition  :  (1756- 1840),  159  and  note  2, 190. 
Adhikaiia  :  hereditary  revenue  officers,  172  note  1, 
178. 

Administration  -■  see  Lund  Administration. 
Administrative  history :  see  History. 
African  slaves  :  433  and  note  1. 
Agria  :  huabandmon,  51  -  54,  412. 
Akshi  :  vilhige,  253. 

AUnd-din  ;  Bahmani  ruler  (1347 -1358).  273. 
Alibdg  :  ^-illage   exchange   with   its  chief  (1818- 
IS40) ;  its  lapse  to  the  British  (1840),  159  and 
note  2,  190  ;  two  kulkarm  families  in  charge  of 
large  groups  of  salt  rice  villages,  177  note  4  ;  con- 
dition,   revenue  system,  cost  and    profit  of    lice 
tillage,  garden  assessment,  British  changes,  survey 
and   assessment   of   garden  and  salt  rice    lands 
CIS40-IS52),  190-196;  their   effect  (1836),   IJMJ ; 
lowsuney  rates  introduced  (Revdanda  1857  and 
leri  1858),  176,  198-201  ;  revision  of  salt  rice 
or    kUnipdl  (\^T2),  176,    210-211:    Sub- 
ivisional    details ;    boundaries,    area,     aspect, 
climate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  rental,  stock,  pro- 
duce,   people,  1,    240-242:   Town,   appearance, 
climate,  harbour,  tra|e,  watar-supply,  253-255; 
vater  works,  houses,    people,    history,   objects, 
256-259  ;  Hir^kot,  KiAdba  fort,  260-265,  469. 
lien  Shnttleworth  :  the,  a  lifeboat,  125. 
iba:  river,  7-8. 
ibar  :  Si(li  governor  of  Jonjira  (1621),  435. 

.benal :  pass,  114. 

ibii  :  Angria's  mother  (1793),  155-156,  260, 
265. 
^Andhrabhrity^ :   Shdtkami    kings   (4..P.  160), 
^ft  137  and  note  « 

PVngriis:  thoir  origin,  145;  KAnhoji  I.  {1698- 
1731),  supremacy  of  deet,  piracies,  death,  and 
obwncter,  146-149;  Sakoji  and  Mdndji  I.  150-151 ; 
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siege  of  Gheria,  152-154  ;  quarrels  in  the  fa 
155-156;  Bivalkar's  influence  and  the  extiuctk 
of  the  family,  1*7  ■  153 ;  territorial  exchanges  (lfl| 
1840),  159  and  note  2 ;  lapse  of  his  terri^ 
(1840),  159  and  note  2,  190;  revenue  system  \ 
the  eighteenth  century,  171-172  ;  revenue  (181S 
183(f),  175  note  4  ;  inconvenience  caused  in  earl; 
years  by  the  division  of  jurisdiction  among  th 
British,  the  Pant  Sachiv  of  Bhor,  and  the  Angrii 
of  Alibiig,  177  and  note  2;  British  lauds  of  no 
Pen  mixed  with  Augrta's  villages  (I8I8-li 
179  note  1  ;  revenue  system  and  osBessmcnt^ 
his  lauds  before  their  lapse  in  1840,  and  Britis] 
changes,  190-196  j  {1690-1840),  145-]58>215, 
Antora  :  port,  265, 

Antonio  do  Porto  :  Franciscan  friar  (1534), 

and  note  1. 
Arable  area  -.  90. 
Arivi  :  town,  460. 

Area  :  i . 

Ashtami :  village,  265. 

Aspect:  2 -.5,  401-402. 

Assessed  taxes :  225. 

Assessment:  low  cash  rental  in  Silnkshi    (17 
174 ;    Khandoji     Jiidhav    raised  the    rental 
Kondvi  in  MahM  100  per  cent  (1810),   174 
suit  of  the  irregular  management  and  demoni 
the  eighteenth  century,  174  ;  assessment  redi 
about  twenty-six  per  cent  (1837),   175,  189 
note  1  ;  high  and  uneven  assessment  before  1 
179  ;  grain  rental,  175,  180  and  note  3,    181, 
note  4,    190 ;    redaction    found    necesfloxy 
Mr.   Davies  appointed  to  examine  the  re 
system  in  Bdnkshi   Rdjpuri  and  R&ygod  (1 
182 ;  his  reports,  Mr.  Gibeme'e  and  Mr.  Wi 
son's  remarks,   and  Government   orders 
182-189;   AXihkg  grain  and  cash  rates,    Brit 
changes,  survey  and  revision   in  garden  and 
rice    lands  (1840- 1852),    190-196;  revenue 
vey  (1854-1866),   176,  198-209;  revenue  su 
reinsion    in  salt  rice  lands  or   k/uirdpdt  (18 
2ia-2U  ;  survey  results  (1855- 187S),  211. 

Anngier  *-  (1373),  Deputy  Governor  of  Bombay, 
438. 
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Aatomula  -  perluipi  Cbvul,  270  note  2. 
Axis     l^'fU  265. 
Atchitgad  :  fort,  265-367,  445. 
Inm  '  *  tDode  of  Alib4g  salt  rice  tilLtgo,  101 . 

B 

:  Siodift's  general  (1793-1813),  165-156, 

BeasonB  -.  90  100,  425-426. 
-ud-dill  :  Bce  Sdnkehi. 

Bahirupant  Pingle  Fesliwa :  (1713),  146. 
Bahmani  -  Muaaliuun  mlera  (1347-1489),  142. 
BahnrupLs  =  moBicianB,  67.  , 

Bairigis  :  reli^otu  boggnra,  415. 
B41  Rimchandra :  Mr.,  146  aoto  2,  150  note  1. 
ji  VUhvanAth  Peshva :  (1713  1720),  146, 
|,*43.  467 

sheets  :  223,  227,  228. 
Btienjii,  0. 
Balhiraa  :   MUkhet  RiltbodB  (?).  271. 

B41tt  Hia  of  S&chin :  (1791],  448. 
B&ngad  Kkaktt  ■•  bangle -inaken,  63,  131. 

Bankers :  loi. 

B&nkot :  fort  ceded  by  the  Peshwa  (1766).  159. 
Barbosa  :  traveller,    (1514),    142  not*  10,  275,  435 
note  5,  und  4G1  and  note  4. 
Btions  :  280,  462,  466,470-471. 
Ittle  :  (i5i>4).  279.  nuvttl.  at  Chetil   (1506),  274  ; 
l*t  Khdnderi  (1679),  325,    396;  &t  Korl4i  (1594), 
ra28-329. 

sgg^ars :  73-74,  415. 
Sld&rs  :  siune  masons,  63-64,  415. 

Beni-IsrAels :  85-86,  421. 

Betel-leaf :  cultivation  of,  97. 

Betel-palms:  cultivation  of,  97-98,  425. 

Betham  =  Mr.  W.  G.,  16  note  1. 

Bhanddris  :  palm-juIcc  drawers,  70,  412. 

Bhangis  :  scavengers,  73. 

Bhansilis :  traders,  47. 

Bharidis    beggan,  73. 

Bhatiyis  :  traders,  47. 

Bh&tS  :  musicians,  67. 

Bheriki  bh&v  :    an  old  commutation  rate  kuoMit 

as,  in  lUjpuri,  183. 
Bhils :  early  tribe,  71. 
Bhima :  stream,  7. 
Bhise  :  pass,  115. 

Bhogeshvari  or  Bhogdvati :  stream,  7. 

Bhois  -  lishers,  6S. 

Bhor  ••  village  exchanges  with  its  chief  the  Pant 

Saohiv  (181S-1S40),  159andiiote2, 177and&ote  2. 
Bhtirap :  fort,  267. 
Bigha  :  169  and  note  3,  170  and  notes  Sand  ^  173^ 

182,  184.  • 

Birds:  36-37,  407,474. 

Births  and  Deaths :  239. 


Birv^  :  fort,  144,  267-269,  44ft. 
Bocarro  :  Portogneae  clirooicler  (1634),  282. 
Bohoris  :  tradere,  83  -  84. 
Bombay  :    Sidis  in,  438-441  :    attacked  by 
EAaim  (1689).  442. 

Borrowers:  iw-ios. 
Boundaries :  i.  402. 

Br&hmans :   43-46,  4I1;  in   Con«tantanopl« 

J4va(A.D,  24-.';7),  138  note  1. 
Bridges:  116,351.353. 
British:  management  (1818-1882),   175-214. 

Land  Administration. 
Buddhists  :  settlement  of,  137. 


Capitalists:  101. 

Carriers:  120-121,430. 

Castle  :  Cheul  Portngueae,  291  -292. 

Cathedral :  Cheul  Portngueae,  272. 

Cattle  disease :  238. 

Caves  :  254,  299,  301,  302,  316,  332-342,  345- 

377,  385. 
Census  details  •  40-43,  409. 
Cesses:  171.  172  and  note  3,  173  aod  note  ZyM 

and  note  7,  183  note  2,   184  and  notes  3  and 

1S5   and  note  3,  187  and  note  1,  18S   and  note 

191,  196,453-456. 
Cevul :  Clieul,  273. 

Ch&mhhd.rs  :  64,  414 :  pasi,  115. 
Champivati  :  traditional  name  of  Cheul, 

note  1. 
Chandrs^ad :  fort.  269. 
Chivre :  pa£».  us. 

Chembnr  :  why  not  SymuUa,  270  note  5, 

Chemul  :  why  Cheal,  270  note  5, 

Chemuli :  Cheul,  272. 

Cheul :  142    143  :  Cheul  or  Jival,   143,    144.    U 
151,  155,   156 :  position,  various  spellinga  of 
name,  269  and  note  1  ;  history,  traditiunal,  | 
Hindu,  Ptolemy  (150),  KAaheri  inscriptionai 
Periplus  (247),  Koflmas  (525),  HiwenThaangI 
Arab  travellers,  Ma8adi»(915),  Maholhtl   (941] 
Al  Istakhri  (950),  Urn  liaukal  (976),  Al  Bii 
(1030),  Al  Idrisi  (1130),  270-272  ;  Devgiri  Yida^ 
(1312),  Vijaynagar  kings  (1336- 1587),  Bahmao] 
(1347-1490),  Sikitin's  account  (1470),  Varth< 
account  (1503-1508),  Portuguese  appeanuio«  iT 
(1505),  battle  at,  between  the   Partagaese  niuj 
MtiKiiJniAns  (1508),  Barboss's  account  (1514), 
tuguese  factory  at  (1516),  first  Mu&almAn 
Korle(1570),   Portuguese  Cheul  besieged  (] 
Linschot's    account     (1583),    i^ond    sot 
Mnsalmto  attempt  to  fortify  Karle  (1592),  bat 
at  Korle  and  success  of  the  Portngnese 
Pyrard's  (1602-1608)  account,  Delia  Valla's  (II 
1625)  account,  Bocarro's  (1634)  account. 
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•nd  ezpeaditnre  (1634),  tr&de  (1634),  coodition 
(1640-1668),  besieged  l>y  Sambh^ji  (1683), 
Coutiaho'sMCouut  (1728),  ceded  to  tbe  MarAtbda 
(1739),  the  French  at  (1777),  273-288  ;  deBcription, 
objects  of  interest,  Portuguese  niios,  the  castle, 
the  cathedral,  the  hospital,  Jesuit  monastery, 
church  of  the  AngostimaDa,  St.  Barbara's  tower, 
Domiaicaa  church,  St,  Xavier's  chapel,  287-298  : 
Hiuduand  Maaalm&a  objects  of  interest ;  Daucing- 
girl's  bouse,  Someshvar  temple.  Response-giving 
Miruti,  Buddhist  cax'es,  Dattitraya's  shrine, 
Bam^jn  Khdna,  mosque,  RjJljkot  fort,  landing- 
place,  Ma^almAn  dome,  old  tombs,  Mah&lakahmi 
temple,  bottle  stones,  water  palace,  Rifflesbvar 
temple,  Angria'a  tomb,  299-310. 

Cliikalgaoil ;  village,  310, 

Chimniji  Appa  •■  ilardtha  general  (1731),  149,  151. 

Ohimolo  :  perhaps  Cheul,  270  and  note  7- 

Cbinese  Element :  in  Indian  architecture  (91S- 
1500K  27v'  uote  2,  469, 

Chitp&van  Br^hmans  :  44,  411. 

ChitTakatllis  :  picture-showers,  73. 

Chivil :  Cheul,  273. 

Oiola:  stream,  II. 

Cholera :  175.  179,  212,  213. 

ChriBtians :  86. 

Churches  :  Uheul  Augiistinian,  295 ;  Dominican, 
297,  298. 

Civil  justice :  217-218. 

Clive  :  Lieutenant-Colonel  (1756),  152- 153. 

Climate :  13-15.  236,  255,  404. 

Cloth  weaving :  132. 

Communities-  87,  423. 

Condition  :  of  the  district,  175  and  note  4  ;  176, 
177,  178  and  note  5  ;  179  aud  note  4 ;  181,  182 
and  notes  1  and  2  ;  183  and  notes  2  and  3  ;  186, 
190. 19rt,  197,  20G  note  I  -.—of  Janjlra  (1855),  449. 

Copper  and  brass  work :  130. 

Coronation  ;  SUivAji'a  (1674),  369-372. 
Courtenay  :  Mr..  27  note  1,  89  note  1,  1S7. 
Coutinho :    rcpoi-t    on    Cheul     fortifications     by 

(17-28),  286. 
Crafts:  130-135,  431. "N 
Craftsmen:  63-67,  106,  413. 
Creeks ;  403.  * 

Creepers  •  26,  27. 
Crops  ■■  95  98,  424. 

Currency :, 10 1,  426. 
CtUtOmB  :  Ku;)bi,  55-62. 
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Da  Cunha  ■  Br.  G.,  292,  293.  205,  298. 

DidAji  BaghuAAth  Deshpande  :  (1682)  a  Mard- 

tba  general,  441. 
Dahivali  ■  p*8».  115. 
Dildis  ■  tiaboi-meD,  83,  421. 


Dancing  OirVs  Palace  :  Cbenl,  299,  300. 
Danda-Bajpuri :    town,    143 ;  144,    154, 

434-438,  4G0-461  ;  creek,  403. 
Darghicha  Eilla :  eee  Slnkshi. 
Disgaon:  pasm,  115;  town,  159,  310-311. 

Dattatraya  shrine  :  Cheul,  287. 

Davies  :  Mr.  J.  M.,  Political  Agent  (1840),  U 

bis  appointment  for  revision  of  asaessraent  (I( 
182;  his  account  of  Sinkahi  Bijpuri  and  Uifg 
(1837),  182-186. 

Debtors :  218. 
Delia  Valle  ■-  Italian  traveUor  (1623-1625),  280-1 
292,  298,  309. 

Depressed  classes  :  73,  414. 

Desiis  :  hereditary  revenue  officers,  169. 
Desivdl  Vinia  :  traders.  48. 
Deshasth  Brihmans  :  44,  411. 
Deshtulkarnis  ;  district  aocountaDta,  177. 
Deshmokhs  •  hereditary  revenue  officers,  163, 

171,  172  note  1,  178. 
Deshp&ndes  ■  hereditary  revenue  officerB,  163, 

171,  172  note  1, 178,  194. 
Devgad  :  aee  Harcahvar. 

DevTukha  Brihmans  :  44,  411. 
Devsthali:  pass,  6,  115. 
DhangarS  :  shepherds,  67  -  68,  414 
Dh&rabad  :  rent  deduction  system,  173-174,  U 
Dharamtar:  port,  311-312. 
Dh&rekaria  :   peasant  proprietors,  173,  178, 
182  note  3  ;  183  and  note  3 ;  184  and  note  1 ; 
Dhavla:  pass,  5,  114. 
Dhep  ■■  fonn  of  ftsaessment,  168,  170,  171. 
Dhol&gris  =  husbandmen,  51, 

Diseases :  236. 
Dispensaries :  237.  460. 
Dom  Joao  IV.  =  (1656)  figure  of,  291.  297. 
Dom  Lourenco  de  Almeida :  Portuguese 
mander  (1505),  273,  274. 

Domestic  animals :  31  -34,  405. 

Din  :  aioges  of,  276  and  note  7. 

Dyeing    133. 

E. 

Education  :  mo  Instruction. 
Ekvira  :  goddess,  383  note  1. 
Elephanta  ■  caves,  151. 
Exchange  bills  :  101-102,  426. 
Excise:  223-225. 
Exports  :  124,  431. 

F 

Fairs  ;  119-120,  2G2,  303,  321-322,  383.  386, 
Faski  :  measure  fee,  184. 
Fat^h  ZhAn  ;  Sidi  governor  (1655-1670),  436. 
Faujd£s  :  Maritha  military  officers,  170. 

Perrie» :  8,  9.  U6,  ll7. 428. 
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Field  tools:  OSM. 

Field  tTMt:  SO. 

Fire-temple :  S72. 

Fish:  37 -SO,  -ws-iOO. 

Fiehers:  &H- 70^414. 

Fiihiiig:  130,474.483. 

Fftoh  -  KAlph,  txAVrUer  (1584),  278  note  5. 

fftiferald :  pwa,  5,  i  u. 

FlMt  5  Ax»gri»y  147, 
^^Drbes :  Mf.  .J.   (1771),  U  note  1,  155.  264,  $88 
^B  note  1. 

^Poroed labour:  216-217. 

HForeett  t  dcacription,  19-20  ;  l^odu,  SI  ;  staff, 
prodnoe,  uu)  raTenne,  22;  timW,  trade,  and 
foreit  tribea,  23,  404. 

FooDce  Orevil :  (15fK)),  279  note  5. 

French  :  the,  at  Chen  I,  286-287. 

Fryer  :  IravcUer  (1675),  270  note  5,  ,368  note  2. 

a 

GHLbitS  :  lAilon,  68. 
O^ode  :  p*u,  115. 
GallivatS  =  ADgria'a  rcsaoU,  147. 
Gandh&ri  :  Btroain,  10. 

Gaupati  Blots :  45().451. 
Garden  crops :  97  98.  42.'S. 

Oavlifl  :  cow-kccpora,  68.  414. 

Qemelli  Careri  :  ItAliaii  traveller  (1695),  281  note 

1,  285  note  6,  433  note  1. 
Geology :  18,  403. 
Ghadsea  :  nmaicions,  67. 
Gberia  =  town,  147,  U8.  149,  130. 
Ghisidifl  :  tinkers,  70,  413. 
Ghod  :  stTeam,  10. 
Ghodegaon  :  see  OoregAon . 
GhoBjilgad  :  fort,  4,  156,  312. 316,  376,  446. 
Gitienie  ■  Mr.,  remarks  on  Mr.  DAviea'  reports  oa 
KjBiiakshi  E^jpori  and    Biygod    (1837),   180-188, 

B^sdi. 

Girls' schools :  231. 
Glass  bangles  :  making  of,  131. 
Gold  and  eilver  work :  131. 
Gondhlis  ;  beggars,  73,  415. 
Gopils  :  beggora,  73,  415. 
Oopya:  paas,  114. 
Goregaon :  port,  316. 
Gorges  or  khinds :  115. 

Gos&vis  ■■  beggars,  73. 
Govirle :  pass,  116. 
Grabs  :  Angria'a  vessels,  147. 
Greeks  i  137  and  note  8. 
Grose:  Mr.  (1750),  145  and  note  5,149. 
GlUAl^&t:   Bi-lhmans,  44,    411:  kings  (150^,    is 
^^ol&ba,  142,  and  in  Janjira,  435  :  V^nifi,  \raden, 
111. 
jariti  :  trade  language  (915),  272  and  note  1. 


Gem  :  the  great  BijApnr,  277  note  1. 
Guns  :  in  the  Janjira  fortress,  463-463. 
GtUTATS  :  niufiidaas,  67,  412. 


Habsdn  :  see  Jaajirn. 

Habshi :  in  soatb  Kolibo,  his  ohaagss  in  ibe 
venue  demands,  171  and    note  3;   the    ^_ 
recovora  iUygad  from  him  (1735)  and  cbaageaj 
rates,  172  ;  division  of  lands  between  tLe  Siifi , 
the  Peshwa,  173  and  note  fi.     See  Sidi. 

Hall:  Major|lS18),  156. 

Hamilton:  traveller  (1720).  263.  433  n< 
note  2,  4fil  note  9  ;  Mr.  T    S.,  263  note 
note  1,  265  note  4,  343  note  1. 

Harbour :  AlibA^',  256. 

Hareshvar :  town,  461. 

Harik  :  grain,  07. 

Havelock:  Mr,,  sent  to  Janjira  (1870),  449 -450' 

Health:  236  2.39,  460. 

Hemp  :  tillage,  97. 

Hereditary  officers  :   aboence  of,  !77  ; 

revenue  farmers  or  kkota,  177,  178, 
Hills  :  5.  6. 

Hindus  :  in  Alexandria  (a,d.  160),  138  and 

HingUij  :  temple  of,  302. 

Hippokura  :  (Obodegaan)  10.  138. 

Hirakot :  155,  156,  254,  260. 

History:  (Koliba)  administrative,  early    Btndast 

Malik  Ambar,  Mardth&s,  168-174;  British  {uaoage- 

meat  (lSlS-1882).  175-214  ;  summary  of  British  r< 

venue  history,  175-177  ;  political,  early  (B.C. 

A.D.  1300),  136-141;  the  Masabuius  (1300. 

the  Bahmanis  (1347  1489).  GujarAt  kings 

the  Portuguese  (1507  •  1660) ;  the  Moghals  ,. 

BijApur  (1636),  the  Marithas  (1650-1690)|(^^ 

145;    the   Angrids    (16901818),     145- 156;   th« 

British    (1818-1840),     156-158:    (.lanjira)  earl, 

history,  432-433  ;  the  Sidi*,  434-452. 

Hiwen  Thaang  :  Chinese  pilgrim  (6421.  141.  270.1 

HoUrS :  beggars,  73. 

Holdings :  92.  ^' 

Hoapital :  Cheul  PortaguoN,  293. 

Hot  springs :  13,  388.     < 

Houses :  410. 

Hunda  :  form  of  aasesBment,  168,  170. 
Hunda  bandi :  tenure,  170. 
Hurricane ;  196. 
Husbandmen:  51-63,98-99,  412*. 


Ibrdliim  Ehin  :  KawAb  of  Janjira  (l&4$-ll 

449-452. 
Idrili  :  African  traveller  (1163),  372  note  5. 
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121.124,431. 
_  tdirs:  holdere  of  aliezukted  villages  (1882), 
162  and  note  I,  163, 

.rmitdea :  237. 

italmento :  of  land   revenue  (1882),   162,   165 
ftnd  uot«  1. 

Interest :  rates  of,  lot,  426. 

InjBcribed  atones  :  253,  272,  471. 

Inscriptions  :  253,  2.')7,    266  and  note  1,  291  and 
notea  3,  5  and  6,  295  and  notea  1  and  4,   296 
and  notea  1  and  2,  298  and  notea  I   and  2,  300 
and  note  1,  303  notes  1,  2  and  3,  304  notea  1  and 
2.  331,  332  and  note  1,  3.33,  334,  342,  356. 
.atruction:  "230-235,  459-460. 
vestments:  102-103. 
igation :  91  -  92,  434. 

ron  working :  134. 

Isiipar :  u>wi\,  I06. 

t^va :  leaaea  granted  by  Ahmadnagar  kings,  167. 
"  ,t :  Khot«,  163,  4S3. 

J. 

rabad  :  taken  by  the  SidiB  (1769),  447. 

222,  458, 
lUr:  Cheul,  271. 

at  Cheul,  278  note  5. 
ini4tis  :  aee  KonkaniB. 

Commodoro  (174{l),  152. 
1 :  beiggora,  74 ;  hasbandmen,  412. 
ra :  State ;  dcsaription,  boundaries,  Bub< 
disaaions,  aspect,  rivers,  creeks,  geology, 
climate,  401  •  403  ;  minerals,  forests,  domestic 
animalB,  vnld  animals,  snakes,  bird^,  fiah, 
404-408;  census  details,  Uindua,  MusalinAns, 
Beni-lsrtola,  villages,  communitiea,  movements, 
■423;  agricultural  population,  irrigation, 
bad  years,  424-423;  intereat,  cnrrency, 
fioneylondcrs,  mortgages,  wages,  priocs,  426  •  427  ; 
a,  poat-oSiccB,  ferries,  vessels,  steamers,  trade 
centres,  markets,  fairs,  shopmen,  earners,  im- 
ports, exports,  crafts,  428-431  ;  history,  432-451 ; 
land,  justice,  revenu»^  instraction,  health,  452- 
460 ;  places  of  intere8ti^460-467;  fort,  462-464. 

Java!  Brilunans :  44.  . 

Jaysing:  Augria  (1793-1796),  155-156,  280,  265. 
it  monastery :  Cheul,  294. 

JllMora  :  garden-tax,  170  note  3. 
ilia  :  fiftji  SiUhara  chief  (915  ?},  271  and  note 

Ears  :  saddlerl.  64,  413. 

:  beggars.  74,* 
xAris :  tradeni,,47,  48. 
lia :  bcggara,<'74. 

licial  staff:  217. 

bice:  the  Angrifc',  215-217  J  the  British,  217, 
SS5;  theSldis',  456-4o8. 


z. 

KachhlB :  craftsmen,  64. 

Ealdls  :  distillers,  70. 

EdJans  :  labouxcra,  71- 

£alas]l :  SnmbhAji's  favourite,  added 

raised  the  land  rent,  171. 
Kdmi.t}liB  :  labourers,  70. 
KamAvisdir  :  Maratfaa  revenue  collector,  170. 
K&mtha:  pass,  5,  114. 

K&mthi  :  stream,  10. 

E&nara  kings :  142. 

Kdngori :  fort,  323,  ^ 

Kinhoji  Angria  :  I.  (1690- 1731),  143.149  j 

(1839),  157,  263. 

Kankeshvar:  hiU,   2,  6.  316-318;  temple,  Slj 
32.-J^ 

Ednpbdte  :  religions  beggars,  415. 

E4nsa  :  see  Pudamdnrg. 

Kapol  Vinis  :  traders,  48. 

Sarhida  Brihmana :  45. 

Kixli  :  pass,  llj,  377,  378, 

Kis^S  :  coppersmiths,  63,  413. 

E&fiim :    (Sidi)   governor  of  Jaojira  and  Moi 

admiral  (1670-1707),  437-442. 
Kit&ris  :  wood-turners,  64. 
Edtlikaris  :  an  early  tribe,  71-72,  415. 
K^thodis ;  soo  K^tthkoris. 
Eanla :  fort,  324. 
Eavalya :  pans,  6,  115. 
Kdyasth  Prabhus  :  writers,  46,  411. 
Eazwini  ;  writer  (1265),  272  note  2. 
Eennedy:  Mr.  H.,  263  note  1,   343   note  1, 

note  4,  383  note  3,  390  not«  2,  397  not©  4, 

note  1. 

Ehachar:  paas,  115. 

Ehaddit  Vinis  :  traders,  48, 

Ehdfl    EMn  :   Muaalmdn  historian] (1680' 17! 

145  note  3,  364  and  notea  1  and  2,  .372  note 

436,  437. 

EhairiyAt :  governor  of  Janjir*  (1670- 1696),  4*1^ 
441,  46L 

Ehand41a  :  inscription  at,  324. 
Khinderi :  (Kenery)  146,  146,   147,  156} 

light-house,  history,  324-327,*440,  472, '473. 
Ehin  Jeh4n  :  the  Moghal  governor  of  the 

(1670).  437. 
Elii,r&pdt :  salt  rice-land.    See  Land. 
Eli4ra :    salt  rioe-Und   or   I3iArftp4t   TiUagea 

AlibAg,  194  note  1. 
Eb&rviB  :  sailors,  68,  414. 
SMtikS  :  btttohers,  71,  414. 
Ehatril :  weavers,  64^  131. 
KMkriE*  shepherds,  67. 
Khojfls :  84, 
Ehokhari :  tovm,  464. 
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lira :  bUckamiths,  413. 

•  Poona  fori,  146,  \5&. 


SNeale:  Captain  (1729).  149. 
Igrad  ;  fort,  402.445,  465. 
fSL:  pass,  5,  114. 

,:  8ul»-dJvtaioDal    details,  b<:>ancUnes,  area, 

t,    clini.-kte,    water,   soil,    holdings,    rental, 

t,  produce,  people.  1,  250-252,  150.  156  ;  old 

if  159,  ISO,  Idti  :   town,   comniumtiea,  hia- 

k,  :M3'34o  ;  Tile  :ind  Kol  caves,  345-340. 

Lstracy :  219. 
khmnd  BegadA :  (1459- isii),  i42Dot«8. 

ritland:  CaplaJQ  (1759).  447. 

:  Ahmad :  the  fouuder  of  the  NixAm  Shihi 
ftty  (1490-1508),  434. 

Aiubar  :  Alimadnagor  minister  (IGOO),  143; 
bit  rtvunue  system,  169  and  uote  4. 

,  Ei{U! :  GujarAt  general  (1508),  274. 
;X&far  :  AU-nd-din,  KJulji's  general  (1300), 

husbandmen,  62-63,  412, 
OiAagria  I  (1733-1759).  ISO.  151,  154;  It. 
[1793    1817),  155.156,  264. 
XdAd  ■  creek,  9   10  ;  port,  trade,  349.  47^ 
ideville  :  traveller  (1322-1356),  9»,     ' 

idla-Borlai- ton-It,  465. 

idva  ■  Tillage,  350. 

Lngad:  f"rt,  3,'»0. 
igalgad :  sc«  KAugori. 
fB  :  itcpressed  class,  73,  414. 
ion  ;  old  RAjpuriand  RAygad,  159,  186,196; 
lb-divisional   detaila,   botrndaries,  ar«a,  Mp«ct, 
^lltnato,     water,    soil,    holdings,    rental,    atock, 
luce,  people,  1,  247-249  ;  town,  350. 
lure :  94. 
trkets :  120,  430. 

rith.as  :  cultivators,  412. 
rdtha  Vania  ■  traders,  49-50. 

irv4di  :  *"^"'-*  Miirwftr. 

rar  :  Brilimnnn,  4?  ;  moneylenden,  104  ; 
VAni  tradt 
IBUdi  Aral) 
tterials  •  (or  Koldba  administrative  history,  159 
note  I,  175. 

itheWB  :  Coipmodore  (1722),  149. 
Lthv&n  :  mononental  pillars  at,  351. 
LtrdS  :  native  dr^,  122. 
huryis  :  Koakaniihiefa  (jt^o.  500),  141. 

on  :  suburb  ^f  Bombay,   396,  439.  440,  442. 
85.  i 

prcliaiits :  47-51. 

i&n  ■    village  wotohmen,  73  ;  village  aervauts 
1882),  161  and  note  3  ;  Mh4rs*  service  in  Marfttba 
Jrta,  173.  414,  452, 
»653-»» 


BrilimnuB,    4.   ;     money 
krs.  4S,  411.     "( 
Arab  traveUer  (^15),  271. 


i 


Mhaskea  -  shepherds,  b7. 
Mhasla :  town,  43-2,  465. 
Minerals :  iG,  404. 
Hlra  Dongar  :  hill,  3,  6. 

Mithdgris  '  hunliandmon,  51 

Moghal  Admirals:  436. 

Moha  :  spirit,  123. 

Moaeylendera :  103,  426. 

Moscardi  :  Mr.  E.  U.,  253  note  1 ,  2r>5  note 
207  n«ite  3,  312  note  1,  350  note  3.  378  note 
3b8  notes  2  and  3,  391  note  2.  397  note  4. 

Mosques :  272. 

Movements  :.88r423. 

Muda  ■'  iorm  of  assessment,  168. 
Mohalliil :  reraitin  traveller  (941),  272. 
Miihnjnmad  Gaw&n :    Bahmani  general  (1469W_ 

142.  • 
Mund  :  form  of  assessment,  16S. 
Mnnicipalities   223  229. 
Murild  :  "•  town,  4*»5, 

Muaalmans^  74-85,  416 -421. 
Mnsicians  ■  <>7. 
Muaopalle  of  Ptolemy:    (ad-    150),    perhaps 
Mbaala,  432,  465. 

Ndchui  :  ae«  lUgi. 

Nigaon:  town,  361. 

Nagdi  kaoli  :  a  tenure,  174  note  2. 

Nagdi  shirasta  ■•  i^'iah  rate  tenure,  174  and 

2.  178  note  1,  181,  182  and  note  5. 
Nageshviri:  stream,  11. 
NagOtbna:    H2,  143,   144,  155.   150,  158;  khot 

178,  182  note  3,   203,    220;   port  details, 

hiatory,  old  bri<lge,  116,  352- 353. 
Nairne:  Mr.  A,  K..  111. 

N^mdeVB  :  see  Shimpis. 

Name  :  of  Cheul,  2fi9  note  a 

Nana  Phadnavia ;  (1763- 1800),  48,  448.  *t 

N&ndgaon :  town,  460. 

Newapapera :  235,  2.'ifl. 

Nhivia  :  burbers,  67,  413. 
Nikitin  ;  Russian  traveller  (1470),  273,  433  note 
Niani  :  pass,  6,  115, 
Nizdmpur  Kil ;  river,  10. 
Nizampur:  158;  survey  and  khoti  ayatem, 
207,  220  ;  town,  353. 


Offences :  220. 

O'Shea^  Mi.  F.  B.,  379  note  1,  435  note  2, 

note  1  .  • 
Otai'is  :  craftsmeu,  65. 
Ozenden :    En|ili*h  ambAaMilor    (1674),  265, 

iiui  mid  notu  2, 
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Revenue  System  :  18th  century,  three  Byttems, 

^^     171,     172,    179,    ISO   andfnoto  3;  eiamiaccJ  by 

H    Mr.     Daviea     (1836-37),    182- 18G;    opiniona  and 

■^     wiggestiona    of  the   Collector  and   the   Revenue 

Couimissbner  aud    Government  orders     (1837), 

ISH-lSy,-  AliWg,  1«>0-1%. 

tBevenue  and  finance :  223-229 ;  Cheul  (1634),  283 
j    wid  uote  1  ;  Janjira,  459. 
iRice :  95-96, 
Eivars:  G-u,  402. 
Eoada:  111-113.  428. 
Robber  :  bands  put  down,  175. 
Eoha  :  158 ;  old  lUljpuri,  159,  186,  196,  220 ;  Bub- 
divinonal    details,     boundariM,     area,    aspect, 
elimate,    water,    aoil,    holdings,    rental,    stock, 
produce,  people,  1,  245-247  ;  town,  378-399. 


chin  Nawibs  ;  origin  of,  448, 
_  iirgad  ■  fort,  6,  146.  151.  15.5,  156  ;  description, 
riow,  remaiaa,  walks,  254,  379-383, 
aa  :  89,  424, 
Sailors  •  .^e  fishers. 

iairaur  :  Cheul.  271  and  note  1  ;  272  note  5. 
tikhar:  stream,  8,  loo, 

Jakoji  Angria :  (1731-1733),  149,  iso. 

Bills  :  weavera,  fi.i,  412. 
Salmon  :  Major  W.  A. ,  40J  note  2. 
FiBalt  :  134,  135,  226,  409,  431. 

Stilt  lands:  90-91, 
,8alt  marsh  trees :  26. 

ftmbal  :  Mf^ghol  admiral  (1670-1676),  437-439. 

Jambhaji:  Shivftji's  uon,  (1080-1689),  145  ;  Che-il 
beaie^.yl  by  (1683).  285  :  Janjira  besieged  (1G82), 
441  ;  Angria  (1740  -  174,S),   149  -1.52,  264. 

lancbni  makta  :  an  Alibdg  survey,  191. 

"^Eingara  :  bknket- weavers  ;  65. 

Blnltshi  :  142-143;  came  into  British  posBession 
In  1818,  159;  kholn,  178.  159  ;  conditinn,  revenue 
■yatem,  and  high  >ssoBstnent  (1837),  182  and 
notes  3,  5,  6  and  7,  IS  I  and  notes  2  and  3  ;  sorvey 
ordered  (IsSJ),  189  ;  «venue  survey  introduced 
(1858),  201-203,  220;  fort,  ascent,  ciateius, 
grwnttrieB,  fiadr-ad-diu's  tomb,  ruins,  history,  383- 
588. 

Janknvarb^Vwife  of  Ja/sing  {1793-1796),  155, 
156,  327.  \ 

rdirs    Sidi,  444-451. 
I&rekaris  :  palnyjuicc  drawers,  71.. 
larkhel     Augrij's  title,  146. 

iarodis  or  Daknjis  i  beggars,  415, 
having  classes :  102. 

Uvitri  or  Binkot  :  river.  10.  11. 
khools :  2.11.1,  232  235.  469  460, 


Season  reports:  (1S18- 1834)  175;  (183?- U 

IW,  197:  (1868-1881)212-214. 
Sea  fisheries :  474. 
Sea  trade:  126-130, 
Self-sacrifice :  in  the  Eoukon,  Maaudi's  aoooan^ 

(015),  271  note  4. 
Servants  :  peraonal,  67.  413 

Sesamnm :  97. 

Shabji  Bhonale :  143  and  note  7. 

Shah  T4hir  :  minister  of  BurhAu  Nizi^[150S-l£ 

435,  41)4,  46G. 
Shenvis  :  Brnhmans,  45,  46. 
Shepherds:  (;7,'6S.  414. 

Shevtya  :  pasa,  5, 1 14. 

Bhilotri  :  a  tenure.  See  Shilotrid4r». 

Shiloj;ridar8 :  gap  wardens,  90.  91,  1C6  168, 
not*  2.  195. 

Shilu:  split,  166. 

Shimpis  :  t.niloTB,  66,  413. 

Shindes  :  labourers,  71. 

Shiul :  Chea!,  275  note  .3. 

Shiviji:  144,145,  267,   269.  285.  316.   323. 
344  ;  choice  of  Riygad  U662),  363  ;  latdou  S»t 
arrogation      of     royalty      (1664),      peace 
AuTttiJgiel),  visits   Delhi,  escapes  in  disguioe 
returns  to  RAygad   (1664),   364;  einb.-k3»y   ft 
Bombay,  coron;ttioD(I674).  365-371  !  death  (16j 
372  ;  hia  Operations  against  Janjira,  436 -440. 

Shoemaking :  135. 
Shopkeepers :  l-'o. 
Shrim&li  Vanis  :  traders,  48. 

Shrivardhan :  town,  146,  425,  4(>7- 

Sibor  :  perhaps  Cheul,  270. 

Sidis  :  origin,  433  ;  coastitution,  434;  in  Ahmadi 
gar  and  Bijdpur  service,  435  ;  AppoiDte<l  Mo£ 
admirals,    436 ;     in    wars    with    the  MoiAt 
437-442;  quarrel   with  the   Eng1l»ti   and   dril 
out    of  Surat,   443-446;  take    jAfarabad, 
internal  affairs,  448-452;  people,  420-421. 

Sidoji-Qajar  :  Mar&tha  admiral  (1G9S),  14^ 

Sigerdis  :  see  Zizera. 

Silfth4ri3  :  Konkan  nilcra  (810-12»>0),  141. 

Silk  weaving  ;   132;  manufacture  of,  278,  279. 

Sinclair:  Mr.  W.  F..  253  note  1,  310.  311 
2,    332   note    3,    343   nntca  3  ai:d  4,  :i51   note] 
353  note  8,  333  uote  3,  SSi  note  I,  385  nut« 
and  3,  387  note  2,  391   note  2.  408,  474  no 
4  and  5. 

Sirul  Khdn:    governor    of   Janjir*  {1707-173 
443,  46L 

Slavery :  140,  216. 

Snakes :  36,  407. 

Some'sbffar  temple  :  Cheul,  301. 

Sondrs  :  goldsmiths,  66,  4l;{. 
Songiri :  fort,  3S8. 
Sonkolis :  ■'^e  K-oU*. 
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and  note  1,  177  and  note  4,  178  and  note  1, 
179  and  note  1,  180.  181,  182  and  note  3,  183, 
184  and  note  2,  185  and  notea  1,  2  and  3,  196, 
402,  422-423. 

Village  schools :  235. 

Village  seryants  :  (1882),  161  and  note  3, 162. 
Vinayak  Parshurini  Bivalkar  :    (1817-1840) 
156-157. 

Vijayanagar  or  Anegondi  kings :  (1336-1587)» 

142  and  note  1,272. 
Vijaydnrg :  aee  Gheria. 
VishrAmgad :  fort,  397. 
Vizirat  Hal :  ingria's  title,  146. 

w. 

Wages:  106-107,427. 

W&lan  Eund  :  sacred  fish-pool,  87,  858, 397,  398. 

Watson:  admiral  (1756),  152-153,447. 

Water-works  :  Alibig,  256-258 ;  Pen,  354-356. 

Water-supply :  Alibag,  265. 

Wells :  13. 


Weights  and  Keasnres :  108  -  iio,  428. 
Whale  reef :  the,  467. 
Wild  animals :  35, 405-407. 
Wood-work:  133-134. 
Wool-working:  132-133. 
Wrecks :  254. 
Writers:  46-47. 

X. 

Xavier  :   St.  Francis  (1640),  295 ;  chapel  of, 

Y. 

YidavS  :  Devgjn,  (1270-1300),  141,  272. 49S. 
T&knt :  Sid!,  admiral  of   Bahidnr  QiUni  (1490^ 

434  :— Khto,  Sidi's  title,  437. 
Tikab  Xhin :  a  converted  Koli  (1782),  448. 
Tes^i  :  Angria  (1735),  149-160. 
Yogis  :  we  Jogia. 

z. 

Zamind&rs  :  hereditary  rerenne  officer^  170,  X89L 
Zizera  :  old  name  of  Janjira,  432. 
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